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TURNABOUT 


In  1977,  upon  passage  of  the  Federal  Surface  Mining  Act,  an  ad 
hoc  committee  was  appointed  by  DER  which  included  not  only 
DER  staff,  but  a good  representation  of  the  coal  industry,  the 
utilities,  legislators,  and  environmental  groups.  For  almost  three 
years  that  committee  worked  over  the  details  of  legislation  and 
ensuing  regulations  that  would  have  to  be  enacted  for  Pennsylvania  to  gain  primacy  in 
implementing  the  federal  Act.  During  all  of  those  meetings  it  was  surprising  to  see  the 
amount  of  cooperation  that  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  coal  industry.  Just  prior  to 
passage  of  the  legislation  in  the  General  Assembly,  some  of  them  even  fought  off 
amendments  which  could  have  resulted  in  damaging  the  ability  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
ensure  good  water  quality. 

On  Wednesday,  November  5,  1980,  THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  ELECTION,  for  reasons 
that  we  can  only  guess,  a suit  was  filed  against  DER  demanding  an  injunction  to  delay 
the  new  regulations  to  be  put  in  place.  It  is  reported  that  although  the  coal  industry  was 
allowed  as  much  time  at  the  hearing  as  necessary  to  present  their  case,  DER  was 
limited  to  a very  short  time  and  no  environmental  organizations  were  permitted  to  enter 
any  comments  on  the  record.  Judge  James  C.  Crumlish,  President  Judge  of  the 
Commonwealth  Court,  ruled  that  DER’s  regulations,  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Environmental  Quality  Board,  could  not  become  effective  in  less  than  a year.  The 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Mining  Association,  the  Keystone  Bituminous  Coal  Association,  U.S. 
Steel,  Jones  and  Laughlin,  Consolidation  Coal  Company,  Bethlehem  Mines  Corporation, 
North  American  Coal  Corporation,  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  Rochester  and 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  and  the  West  Freedom  Mining  Corporation  are  among  those 
who  changed  their  mind  about  cooperating  in  developing  reasonable  but  necessary 
regulations  the  day  after  the  General  Election. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  appealing  the  ruling,  requesting  a stay  of 
that  injunction,  and  in  this  appeal  DER  is  being  joined  by  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  Sierra  Club,  Trout  Unlimited,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Environmental  Council.  Certainly,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  will  help  in  any 
way  that  it  can  to  secure  a favorable  ruling  on  the  appeal. 

In  the  meantime,  almost  $31  million  from  the  severance  tax  money  paid  by  the  coal 
industry  into  a restoration  fund  is  not  available  to  the  Commonwealth  for  restoration  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  left  throughout  the  state  from  the  past  practices  of  the  coal 
mining  industry. 

Certainly  we  can  understand  the  government’s  position  that  coal  is  a very  necessary 
and  valuable  asset  to  Pennsylvania,  and  we  can  understand  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
work  in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  between  the  regulators  and  those  being  regulated. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  have  much  sympathy  for  industries  that  pretend  cooperation 
and  then  turn  around  to  the  position  of  having  to  be  dragged,  kicking  and  screaming, 
into  compliance  with  what  I now  hope  will  be  much  more  stringent  regulations  than  are 
in  question  at  the  moment. 

Shame! 

Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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FRONT  COVER 

George  E.  Dolnack,  Jr.  provided  us  with  our  typically  seasonal  covers 
this  month.  Any  ice  fisherman  will  tell  you  that  eating 
is  half  the  fun  and  Felix  Volpe  and  Doug  Mohrmann,  pictured  on  our  front 
cover,  are  about  to  devour  some  “red  hots”  between  bites. 

BACK  COVER 

Meanwhile,  down  the  lake  a bit.  Rich  Connelly  checks  his  homemade  tip-up. 

It  looks  like  he’s  had  a “flag”  and  awaits  the  second  run. 

Chester  County’s  Marsh  Creek  Lake  was  the  scene  of  this  fishing  activity. 


James  F.  Yoder,  Editor 
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“LIKE  BRAND  NEW’’ 

I would  like  to  pass  along  some  informa- 
tion on  cleaning  cork  handles  on  spinning 
or  fly  rods.  All  you  have  to  do  is  purchase  a 
bottle  of  liquid  cleaner  called  Fantastik. 
Just  spray  on  some  of  the  liquid  cleaner  on 
the  handles,  wait  a little  while  for  it  to 
work,  and  get  a brush  (a  scrub  brush  works 
well)  and  brush  the  handles,  then  rinse  it 
off  with  cold  water  and  wipe.  It  works  fine 
and  you  will  make  them  look  like  brand 
new. 

Michael  Hulpa 
Canonsburg 


“GREAT  BUNCH’’ 

Thank  you  very  much  for  printing  my 
letter  in  the  Angler  concerning  my  need  for 
The  Noll  Book  on  flies  and  tying.  1 have 
not  only  received  offers  of  help  from  our 
state  and  several  other  states,  but  one  kind 
reader  even  provided  me  with  a copy  of  the 
Noll  Guide. 

This  proves  to  me  that  fisherman  are  a 
great  bunch  of  sportsmen  who  are  willing 
to  be  helpful  and  friendly  to  others.  It  also 
shows  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  is  a great 
magazine  that  is  well-read  over  a very 
large  area.  Thanks  again. 

Arthur  Garland 
Bolivar 


“WE  DID  NOT  THINK  — ” 

On  Wednesday,  July  23,  I went  to  Blue 
Marsh  Dam  for  some  boat  fishing.  While 
fishing  across  the  dam  from  the  docking 
ramp,  two  men  came  down  the  middle  of 
the  dam  in  a rubber  raft  when  the  raft 
started  to  sink.  Upon  hearing  their 
screams,  I went  to  their  aid.  Neither  one 
had  any  life  jackets  or  any  lifesaving 
devices  of  any  kind  and  neither  could 
swim.  The  one  man’s  belt  buckle  cut  the 
air  flotation  of  the  raft.  After  getting  them 
into  my  boat,  the  first  thing  they  said  was, 
“We  did  not  think  it  would  happen  to  us.” 
They  were  both  in  their  late  20s  or  early 
30s. 

So,  how  many  more  go  out  without  any 
lifesaving  gear  at  all?  I was  glad  I could 


help,  but  with  my  small  boat  they  almost 
upset  me.  I had  a life  jacket  on,  but  I also 
had  all  my  fishing  equipment  on  the  boat. 

Melvin  F.  Renninger,  Sr. 
Boyertown 


“PURE  PLEASURE” 

It  was  quite  a thrill  to  open  your  April, 
1980  issue  and  see  the  article  “Bowmans 
Creek  Revisited.”  My  compliments  to  Tom 
Hart  who  very  accurately  described  Bow- 
mans with  grace  and  flair. 

I have  fished  Bowmans  for  the  last  15 
years  and  this  small  river  has  given  me 
thousands  of  hours  of  pure  pleasure  and 
relaxation,  not  to  mention  the  excellent 
trout  catches  I’ve  experienced. 

Mr.  Hart  is  correct,  however,  in  saying 
that  Bowmans  is  noted  for  its  water  clarity 
and  this  can  present  a problem  for  the 
average  angler.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
largest  catches  (particularly  browns)  are 
caught  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  I have 
personally  caught  several  browns  over  20 
inches  and  up  to  4-'/2  pounds  using  natural 
baits  and  larger  than  average  artificials. 
Large  trout  are  present  in  this  stream  for 
those  willing  to  make  midnight  sacrifices. 

Barry  C.  Kresge 
Wilkes-Barre 

P.S.  I would  advise  anyone  who  is  think- 
ing of  fishing  Bowmans  at  night  to  first 
fish  your  prospective  area  during  a few 
daytime  trips  — to  get  to  know  the  area. 
Secondly,  never  go  it  alone  at  night. 
Bowman’s  is  not  the  place  to  be  on  a solo 
adventure. 


WANTED 

Buy,  swap,  trade  — a metal  eel  wall 
license  issued  by  the  Fish  Commission. 
Needed  to  complete  a collection. 

Vincent  Lapinski 
River  Road 

Mocanaqua,  Pa.  18655 


PROBLEMS! 

I really  enjoy  your  magazine  from  cover 
to  cover.  In  fact,  the  last  two  issues  were 
great  except  on  both  magazines  I could  not 
even  find  the  whole  back  cover  in  a solid 
piece.  Would  you  please  check  on  the  mail- 
ing route  or  put  the  book  inside  a poly  bag? 
I save  all  issues  and  enjoy  looking  at  the 
fine  covers  when  I can  find  them. 

Jerry  I.  Walls 
Port  Royal 

Sounds  like  some  of  the  magazines  I 
receive  at  home,  Jerry,  none  of  which  origi- 


nated at  the  same  source,  nor  were  they 
mailed  via  the  same  route.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  provision  in  our  present  contract 
for  poly  or  other  protective  coverings  — it 
might  be  something  to  be  considered  in  the 
future.  Ed. 

HOW’S  IT  DONE? 

I was  hoping  that  you  could  tell  me  some 
of  the  ways  to  keep  hellgrammites  and 
stone  cats  alive  and  what  to  feed  them.  I 
just  finished  reading,  “How  to  Have  Fresh 
Bait  all  Winter”  which  had  great  informa- 
tion but  in  it  was  nothing  about  hellgram- 
mites or  stone  cats. 

Wes  Hall 
S.  Williamsport 

Stone  cats,  to  a degree,  can  be  handled 
much  like  minnows.  However,  there  are  few 
who  care  to  tend  them  all  winter.  Hellgram- 
mites are  a good  deal  less  “keepable”  — 
perhaps  some  reader  who  has  had  success  in 
keeping  them  for  extended  periods  might 
share  this  with  us  all.  Ed. 


MOVING? 

Send  us  both  your 
old  and  new  addresses 
with  both  zipcodes. 


“CURIOUS  & FRIENDLY” 

I live  in  Upper  Black  Eddy  in  Bucks 
County.  For  six  year  I have  had  beavers  in 
my  little  two-acre  pond  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  about  a thousand  acres  of 
timber.  The  pond  is  usually  fed  by  a small 
stream  which  flows  through  the  pond  and 
out  the  other  end.  Now  with  the  lack  of 
rain  the  stream  has  long  since  dried  up,  but 
the  pond  remains  stable  with  the  beaver 
dam  intact.  For  about  a month  now  the 
beavers  have  not  shown  up.  I used  to  see 
them  every  day. 

I was  surprised  a few  days  ago  when  I 
looked  out  the  window  and  saw  movement 
in  the  pond,  thinking  that  the  beavers  had 
returned.  To  my  astonishment,  there  look- 
ing me  in  the  face  was  an  otter.  There  was 
absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  — an  otter 
can’t  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  When 
he  saw  me  take  another  step  closer,  he 
darted  for  the  bottom  and  surfaced  again 
many  times.  It  was  fun  to  watch  him  play 
and  dance  in  the  water.  It  would  be  my 
guess  that  he  came  from  the  Delaware 
River  which  is  six  miles  from  me.  I am  now 
trying  to  become  closer  friends  with  him. 
They  are  curious  and  friendly.  Hopefully, 
I’ll  become  successful.  I will  keep  in  touch 
with  my  progress. 

Greg  Roger 

Upper  Black  Eddy 
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TRY,  TRY  AGAIN! 

I answered  the  telephone,  “Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.”  There  was  a pause, 
then  a voice,  seeming  to  be  that  of  an 
elderly  lady  asked,  “Is  Hall  there?”  I said, 
“I’m  sorry,  Ma’am,  this  is  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission.  You  must  have  the 
wrong  number.”  The  only  response  this 
brought  was  a click  from  the  other  end. 

I hung  the  phone  up  and  started  out  of 
my  office  when  the  phone  rang  again.  I 
answered,  “Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion.” I recognized  the  voice  as  that  of  the 
lady  that  had  just  called.  She  asked  again, 
“Is  Hall  there?”  “You  have  the  wrong 
number  again,”  I replied.  She  responded 
this  time  by  angrily  saying,  “Then  why  did 
you  answer  the  phone?”  and  hung  up! 

Ronald  L.  Hoffman 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S.  York  County 

RICOCHET? 

The  major  part  of  the  boating  season 
had  ended  last  year  with  only  one  minor 
boating  mishap  on  Lake  Carey.  A boat 
overturned  and  the  occupants  were  not 
injured  (their  pride  might  have  been!)  but 
a spectator  on  the  shore  became  so  excited 
she  broke  her  leg. 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Wyoming  County 

OLD-TIMER 

I recently  received  word  through  South- 
west Law  Enforcement  Region  Assistant 
Supervisor  Anthony  Murawski  about  a 26- 
inch,  5-pound  walleye  taken  from  Glendale 
Lake  in  Cambria  County. 

This  seemed  like  a real  nice  catch,  but 
not  an  unusual  size  for  a walleye  from  a 
prime  Pennsylvania  public  lake.  However, 
when  I noted  that  it  had  been  tagged  with  a 
1966  Atlantic  Richfield  contest  tag,  my 
interest  greatly  increased.  Our  records 
indicate  that  this  individual  was  16-'/2 
inches  long  when  it  was  tagged.  The  state 
average  growth  chart  shows  that  a 1 6-'/2- 
inch  walleye  would  be  a little  over  three 
years  old.  If  you  add  all  the  figures 
together,  you  find  that  this  walleye  was 
about  16  years  and  4 months  of  age  (in  its 


17th  summer)  when  it  was  hooked  for  the 
last  time.  If  fish  could  have  graying  scales, 
this  creature  certainly  would  have  had 
them! 

Charles  C.  Cooper 
Fisheries  Technician 


PICK  UP  EXTRA  MONEY  — 

Recently,  while  patrolling  Scrubgrass 
Creek,  in  northern  Armstrong  County,  I 
had  staked  out  a spot  that,  in  addition  to 
preseason  fishing,  appears  to  be  a prime 
target  for  littering.  To  my  amazement,  I 
observed  a vehicle  stop  and  quickly  the 
trunk  lid  came  open.  Through  my  binocu- 
lars I observed  beer  cans  flying  through  the 
air.  But  — then  I observed  a woman  carry- 
ing a large  armful  of  cans  and  place  them 
into  the  vehicle  trunk. 

This  was  more  than  I could  take  and 
went  to  the  vehicle  to  meet  the  people,  and 
in  fact,  shake  their  hands.  The  gentleman  I 
met  was  Jim  Dell  of  Murrysville,  Pa.,  a 
check  writer  salesman,  and  it  appears  that 
Jim  collects  aluminum  cans  for  recycling 
in  Pittsburgh,  at  Alcoa’s  Recycling  Center. 
Jim  picks  up  30  cents  for  every  pound  of 
beer  cans  collected.  It  takes  just  24  cans 
for  a pound,  which  brings  him  about 
$600.00  a ton.  Jim  donates  the  money  to 
scouting.  Many  outdoorsmen  in  this  county 
trap  for  extra  money,  but  with  the  amount 
of  litter,  beer  and  beverage  cans  lying 
around,  picking  up  beer  cans  would  be 
easier  than  trapping! 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Armstrong  County 

ICY  TRIP! 

Yesterday,  while  checking  Lake  Wal- 
lenpaupack,  I found  the  following  — about 
6 to  8 inches  of  bad  ice  (melted  away  from 
the  shoreline)  and  one  cabin  cruiser.  The 
vessel  had  been  launched  from  the  access 
area  and  had  proceeded  down  along  the 
shore  to  a spot  where  it  could  be  operated 
within  an  open  area.  The  wind  changed 
and  as  I and  a lot  of  others  watched,  the 
operator  attempted  to  work  his  way 
through  the  ice  only  to  find  it  too  thick  to 
break  and  he  would  then  have  to  back  off 
and  try  to  find  another  spot.  After  about  an 
hour  and  a half,  the  boat  made  it  back  to 


the  access  and  I talked  with  the  operator 
and  his  passengers.  They  were  going  down 
to  the  ocean  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  try 
it  out.  I wonder  how  long  they  would  have 
lasted  in  that  water  if  they  had  pushed  a 
hole  in  the  boat  and  there  was  no  way  for 
anyone  to  get  to  them.  I didn’t  hear  one 
complimentary  remark  from  anyone  on 
shore  or  on  the  CB  radios  regarding  their 
voyage.  My  remarks  were  not  very  good 
either. 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Pike  County 

NIGHT  FISHING  REWARDS  — 

Avid  night  fishermen  are  quick  to  tout 
the  sounds  of  their  sport  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  enjoying  it.  The  swishing  of  fly 
lines,  the  splashing  of  large  trout  “on  the 
feed,”  the  night  birds,  and  the  silence  — a 
special  “sound"  of  its  own.  I can  imagine 
the  expressions  of  my  companions  one 
evening  in  August  as  we  fished  our  favorite 
big  river.  The  swishing  of  my  rebel,  the 
plop  of  it  landing,  the  flopping  of  a 16-18 
inch  trout  as  it  came  to  hand  then  a “ban- 
shee” scream  as  the  trout  flopped  setting 
one  of  the  rebel  hooks  into  the  flesh  of  my 
hand  and  continued  to  flop  until  both  my 
hand  and  he  were  free.  But  then,  I guess 
that  all  ended  well.  I got  the  bleeding 
stopped  and  we  let  the  small  ones  go 
anyhow.  Try  night  fishing,  you’ll  love  it! 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 

“HOPING  & WISHING” 

During  June,  1980,  while  on  patrol  of 
Lake  Augusta,  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  a 
motorboat  was  observed  operating  without 
a current  1980  boat  registration.  The  oper- 
ator was  apprehended  and  requested  a 
hearing. 

During  the  hearing,  before  District 
Magistrate  Wade  Brown,  this  officer  gave 
testimony  regarding  the  obvious  boating 
offense.  The  magistrate  asked  the  defen- 
dant if  he  had  any  questions.  The  defen- 
dant replied.  “No,  everything  Mr.  Shortess 
said  was  the  truth.”  The  magistrate  then 
asked  the  defendant  why  he  wanted  a hear- 
ing if  everything  the  officer  said  was  the 
truth.  The  defendant  responded,  “Well,  I 
was  hoping  and  wishing  that  something 
bad  would  happen  to  him  ...  so  bad  that 
he  couldn’t  appear  at  this  hearing  then  the 
case  would  be  ’discarded'  without  him.” 
(“Him”  refers  to  this  officer!)  Needless  to 
say,  the  District  Magistrate  did  not  take 
kindly  to  this  apparent  “waste  of  the 
court’s  time”  as  he  referred  to  it. 

Lee  F.  Shortess 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Northumberland  County 
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A Score  for  Women’s  Lib 


^There’s  probably  a bit  of  Archie 
Bunker  in  all  of  us.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously,  we  harbor  certain  pre- 
judices and  unsupportable  opinions. 
Until  recently  I was  guilty  of  such 
irrationality  with  regard  to  women  and 
fishing,  or,  more  specifically,  women 
and  fly  fishing  for  trout.  I felt  that 
women  somehow  didn’t  fit  the  picture 
of  the  patient,  knowledgeable,  devoted 
fly  fisherman.  They  were  too  excit- 
able, too  impatient,  too  “feminine”  in 
their  ways  and  interests. 

The  validity  of  this  opinion  was 
severely  tested  several  years  ago  — 
and  failed  the  test.  My  son,  Bill,  his 
wife,  Linda,  and  I decided  to  try  a 
local  trout  stream  on  a June  evening. 
It  was  nice  to  have  Linda  along,  but  I 
didn’t  think  she  presented  any  kind  of 
threat  to  the  trout.  Oh,  she  looked  like 
a fisherman  all  right.  She  wore  hip 
boots,  a fishing  vest  with  several  flies 
stuck  in  the  sheepskin  pad,  and  even 
an  Alagash  hat  tilted  at  a becoming 
angle.  She  had  a light  Fenwick  rod,  a 
Medalist  reel  filled  with  Cortland 
double-tapered  line  to  which  a nine- 
foot  leader  was  attached,  and  a land- 
ing net  dangling  from  her  back.  But  I 
had  seen  well-outfitted  anglers  before, 
and  I knew  that  equipment  alone 
doesn’t  make  a fisherman. 

The  stream  we  were  fishing  has  a 
good  trout  population  and  is  noted  for 
its  large  brown  trout,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  receives  no  regular  stocking 
except  for  some  fingerlings  in  its  upper 
reaches.  Thus  the  fish  are  actually 
“natives.”  I hope  I may  be  forgiven  for 
not  identifying  the  stream.  Up  until 
five  or  six  years  ago  only  local  anglers 
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were  aware  of  the  excellent  fishing  it 
provides.  Then  articles  in  several 
magazines  extolled  its  virtues,  even 
designating  it  as  the  best  stream  in  the 
state.  The  result  was  inevitable:  a fren- 
etic assault  by  hordes  of  fishermen 
from  near  and  far  using  every  imagin- 
able bait,  lure  and  fly.  Fishing  from 
boats  and  canoes  became  more  and 
more  common,  and  finding  a parking 
spot  more  and  more  difficult.  It  should 
be  obvious  why  I do  not  wish  to 
aggravate  the  trauma  already  inflicted 
upon  the  stream  by  naming  it. 

The  evening  was  ideal  for  fly  fish- 
ing. The  warm  sun  was  close  to  the 
horizon  formed  by  the  high  bluffs 
along  the  stream.  The  air  was  still,  the 
flies  of  every  description  danced  over 
the  water:  the  ubiquitous  caddis,  Light 
Cahills,  stone  flies,  a few  green  drakes, 
and  a variety  of  unidentifiable  small 
flies.  And  the  trout  were  enjoying  the 
airborne  feast.  We  could  see  telltale 
dimples  everywhere  and  hear  an  occa- 
sional splash  made  by  an  exuberant 
fish. 

I decided  to  try  a stretch  of  water 
that  looked  especially  promising,  and 
Linda  and  Bill  continued  up  stream.  I 
said  “Good  luck”  to  both  of  them, 
thinking  Linda  would  certainly  need 
it.  This  was  partly  because  of  my  lack 
of  faith  in  her  competence  and  partly 
because  the  stream  is  difficult  to  fish 
at  this  point.  Trees  come  almost  to  the 
water’s  edge,  making  casting  difficult, 
the  water  is  too  deep  to  wade  on  the 
side  we  were  fishing,  and  the  strong 
current  and  boulder-strewn  bottom 
make  handling  a fish  a real  challenge. 

As  I make  my  way  upstream,  I 


caught  a few  middle-sized  brownies 
and  missed  a number  of  strikes.  The 
sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  were 
deeping  as  I reached  a large  flat  rock 
that  extended  perhaps  ten  feet  out  into 
the  water.  The  stream  ran  fast  here, 
but  above  the  rock  a deep  indentation 
in  the  bank  formed  a dark,  quiet  pool 
— an  ideal  home  for  a large  brownie 
or  two,  I thought. 

I made  my  way  out  to  the  tip  of  the 
rock  and  began  casting  to  three  or  four 
fish  that  were  rising  regularly  in 
midstream.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
of  casting  a variety  of  flies  produced 
several  small  trout  and  tantalized  two 
or  three  decent  fish  to  nudge  my  flies 
disdainfully.  Either  the  trout  were 
being  very  selective  or  they  had  been 
sated  by  the  abundance  of  insects. 

As  I prepared  to  make  another  cast, 
I noticed  a bulge  followed  by  gentle 
ripples  in  the  quiet  pool  above  me. 
Instead  of  completing  my  cast,  I 
turned  to  watch  the  still  backwater.  In 
the  next  few  minutes  the  same  bulge 
and  ensuing  ripples  reappeared  twice, 
confirming  my  belief  that  a good  fish 
was  sucking  up  insects  that  drifted 
over  it. 

I hurriedly  changed  to  a fresh  fly 
and  prepared  to  cast  to  the  rising 
trout.  Since  casting  from  the  bank 
would  probably  put  the  fish  down,  I 
stayed  on  the  rock  and  prepared  to 
cast  upstream  toward  shore.  After 
several  attempts  and  a brief  hang-up 
on  an  overhanging  hemlock  branch,  1 
managed  to  put  the  fly  several  feet 
above  the  spot  where  the  fish  was 
rising.  Nothing  happened.  1 tried 
(continued  on  page  25.) 
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The  author  resets  a tip-up  on  one  of  his  ice  fishing  “adventures”  to  Bedford  County’s  Shawnee  Lake. 

Shawnee  Adventure 


I was  sitting  quietly  on  the  cross- 
legged  stool  watching  the  bobber  on 
the  jigging  line  when  the  spring  on  the 
tip-up  snapped.  The  little  red  pennant 
fluttered  in  the  wind.  I slid  across  the 
ice  in  no  particular  hurry.  Twice 
before  the  wind  had  tripped  this  tip- 
up,  so  I was  not  overly  excited.  Yet, 
there  was  always  the  possibility  of  a 
lunker  pike  or  walleye  grabbing  the 
struggling  minnow  impaled  on  a No.  6 
hook.  Lifting  the  line  from  the  six-foot 
depth  of  water  1 saw  that  the  minnow 
was  gone.  Again,  it  could  have  freed 
itself  as  many  had  done  before.  Yet? 
Rebaiting  the  hook,  I went  back  to  my 
seat.  The  bobber  on  the  jigging  line 
remained  quiet. 

This  was  Shawnee  Lake,  one  of  the 
lakes  near  my  home  sparking  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Allegheny  Wall.  Two 
gallons  of  gas  would  take  me  there  and 
back.  While  waiting  for  more  action  I 
reflected  upon  the  legions  that  had 
been  there  before  me:  the  Shawnee 
Indians,  whose  camp  fires  flickered  in 
the  twilight  as  they  prepared  to  move 
on  to  “the  west  running  waters” 
beyond  the  mountains.  This  was  their 
last  stand  in  their  old  hunting  grounds. 
Then  there  were  the  traders:  George 


by  Fredric  Doyle 

Croghan,  the  “Wilderness  Diplomat,” 
Edmund  Callender,  Dunning,  and 
Ray.  Following  the  traders  were  the 
military:  General  John  Forbes,  “Old 
Ironhead,”  and  his  able  lieutenant, 
Colonel  Henry  Bouquet,  “Swiss  Sol- 
dier of  Fortune”  who  would  cross 
swords  with  the  French  at  Fort 
Duquesne  in  a battle  for  supremacy  of 
a continent.  The  harsh  midnight 
commands  of  their  sentinels  echoed 
from  the  mountainside  as  the  sleeping 
soldiers  bivouacked  on  the  now  cattail- 
fringed  shore  of  Shawnee  Lake. 

Each  left  an  indelible  mark  upon 
the  early  maps  and  history  books. 
Shawnee  Creek,  The  Raystown 
Branch  of  the  Juniata  River,  Dunnings 
Creek,  Edmund’s  Swamp,  and  the 
Forbes  Trail  which  is  now  a hiking 
trail  in  the  Park. 

A sudden  flash  of  the  little  red 
pennant  on  the  tip-up  again  signaled  a 
strike  which  shattered  these  reflec- 
tions. And  again  sliding  across  the  ice 
I plunged  my  hand  into  the  frigid 
water  and  grabbed  the  reel.  The  line 
slid  through  my  fingers.  I waited.  The 
line  stopped.  Again  the  reel  spun.  Not 
until  then  did  I tighten  the  line.  With  a 
six-pound  monofilament  you  don't 


yank.  There  was  solid  tug  and  I knew 
that  I was  fast  to  a good  fish.  Halting 
the  runs  slowly,  then  allowing  the  fish 
to  have  more  line  I finally  brought  it  to 
the  surface.  It  was  a pike  — a north- 
ern. As  it  nosed  through  the  hole  in  the 
ice  I slid  my  finger  in  its  gills  and 
flopped  it  out.  While  not  a real  lunker 
as  these  tigers  of  the  water  lilies  are 
measured,  it  was  nonetheless  a trophy 
among  the  pan-sized  perch  which  lay 
scattered  on  the  ice.  Rebaiting  the 
hook  with  a four-inch  minnow  I went 
back  to  the  jigging  line. 

Two  visitors  who  had  parked  their 
car  on  the  highway  came  over  to 
inquire,  “What  luck?”  They  saw  my 
“luck”  lying  there. 

The  bright  sun  suddenly  emerged 
from  a cloud  bank.  The  wind-swept  ice 
began  to  groan  as  the  reflecting  rays 
expanded  it.  These  moans  then  sud- 
denly exploded  with  a sonic  boom. 
Seams  in  the  ice  ripped  across  the  lake 
streaking  crisscross  patterns.  Water  in 
the  tip-up  holes  rose  and  fell  and  the 
bobber  on  the  jigging  line  wobbled. 

“I’m  gettin’  out  of  here!”  said  one  of 
the  visitors. 

“What  are  you  afraid  of?”  said  the 
other.  “You’ve  pulled  stumps  and 
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“Good  neighbor, " above,  volunteered 
to  drill  holes  for  the  author 
and  his  wife.  A power  auger,  although 
not  a necessity,  certainly  makes 
short  work  of  the  job,  especially  when 
the  ice  gets  thicker.  Author’s 
wife,  left,  watches  bobber  intently, 
a nice  “mess”  of  perch  nearby. 
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Nice  crappies  provide  Shawnee  Lake  ice  fishermen  with  plenty  of  action. 


pillars  in  the  coal  mines.” 

I,  too,  was  reminded  of  pulling 
“stumps”  and  pillars  in  a coal  mine. 
As  the  supporting  pillars  of  coal  were 
removed  the  subterranean  rumble  of 
the  settling  rock  was  always  a bit  scar- 
ey.  But  always  we  waited  for  the  order, 
“Get  your  tools  and  get  out!” 

It  was  now  time  for  me  to  do  some 
visiting.  Walking  over  to  a neighbor 
who  was  hunched  over  a little  round 
window  in  the  ice  1 recognized  him.  He 
is  one  of  those  ten  percent  characters 
who  catches  ninety  percent  of  the  fish. 
He  lays  his  hand  on  the  ice,  drills  a 
hole.  The  fish  then,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
always  gather  around  like  bees  around 
the  bung-hole  of  a cider  barrel.  Stand- 
ing by,  I watched  him  pull  out  three 
crappies,  then  hook  something  that 
broke  his  line. 

“Carp,”  he  said. 

Three  times  I watched  this  “carp” 
break  his  line.  The  third  time  he 
brought  up  a nickle-sized  scale.  It  was 
a carp  scale. 

Quietly,  1 watched  his  technique. 
He  used  one  rod  only.  A short  jigging 
rod  tipped  with  a six-inch  length  of  a 
steel  guitar  string.  A fish  that  even 
sniffed  at  the  bait  set  this  tip  to  vibrat- 
ing. The  bait?  A number  ten  or  twelve 
hook  baited  with  a half-inch  length  of 
a purple  plastic  angle  worm. 

Returning  to  my  tip-ups  I found  one 


of  them  sprung.  The  reel  was  still 
spinning.  Carefully  retrieving  the  line, 
a chain  pickerel  appeared  in  the  little 
peep  hole  in  the  ice.  It  was  only  half- 
grown,  so  it  was  returned  to  its  watery 
element. 

The  next  day  l persuaded  my  wife, 
Leah,  to  go  along.  It  was  one  of  those 
two-above-zero  mornings  when  we 
arrived  at  the  lake.  Others  were  there 
before  us,  but  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  all.  Choosing  a place  nearer  to  the 
breast  of  the  dam  we  unloaded  our 
gear  and  I cut  a hole  through  the  ice 
and  set  up  a jigging  rod.  Baiting  the 
hook  with  a small  minnow,  which,  as 
before  stated,  is  my  favorite  lure,  and 
being  reminded  also  of  Izaak  Walton’s 
observation  that:  “.  . . a large  Trout 
will  come  as  fiercely  at  a Minnow,  as 
the  highest  mettled  Hawk  doth  seize 
on  a Partridge,  or  a Greyhound  on  a 
Hare."  A large  pike  or  walleye  is  no 
exception. 

Next  I laid  out  plans  for  four  more 
tip-up  holes.  As  the  depth  of  the  water 
and  temperature  affects  the  location  of 
fish  I marked  one  hole  near  the  shore 
where  the  water  was  only  four  or  five 
feet  deep,  and  then  arranged  the 
others  in  a straight  line  toward  the 
middle  of  the  lake  where  the  water  was 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  Later  I 
found  that  the  fifteen-foot  depth  was 
the  most  productive. 


Having  not  yet  moved  up  the  age  of 
ice  fishing  gadgetry,  I was  using  a 
homemade  device:  a wood  chisel  fitted 
with  a long  handle.  With  this  I could 
chip  a hole  through  more  than  a foot  of 
ice  in  less  than  five  minutes,  at  the 
same  time  holding  at  bay  the  chilling 
effects  of  the  wind. 

While  there  are  times  when  you 
have  to  elbow  your  way  to  the  bank  of 
a trout  stream  amid  reproachful 
glances,  the  opposite  is  true  on  ice.  As 
I started  to  chip  the  second  hole,  a 
neighbor  came  over  and  offered  to 
finish  the  project.  Of  course  I 
accepted.  He  returned  with  a gasoline- 
powered  ice  auger,  and,  as  his  wife  and 
my  wife  stood  by,  he  drilled  four  holes 
in  about  as  many  minutes. 

Arranging  the  tip-ups  and  baiting 
them  we  found  as  before  mentioned 
that  the  fifteen-foot  depth  was  the  fish 
getter.  Pan-sized  yellow  perch  and 
crappies  filled  our  stringer.  Other  fish- 
ermen came  to  compare  notes.  We  all 
agreed  that  the  fish  that  we  caught 
were  not  tackle  busters  but  they  had 
jarred  us  loose  from  our  warm  hearth- 
stones. 

Strikes  were  sporadic.  We  amused 
ourselves  by  watching  the  crows. 
These  ubiquitous  scavengers  stalked 
the  abandoned  tip-up  holes  for  bits  of 
discarded  bait  and  scattered  crumbs 
from  cold  lunches.  We  would  like  to 
say  that  they  walked  with  a dignified 
air  but  their  movements  on  foot  were 
most  ungainly.  They  were  the  only 
living  signs  of  wildlife  in  this  frozen 
world.  Along  the  shore,  rabbit  tracks 
dotted  the  snow.  There  were  no  signs 
of  the  little  beady-eyed  minks  and 
weasels  that  are  usually  abroad  during 
these  cold  nights. 

Shadows  from  the  jack  pines  began 
to  reach  out  from  the  shore  and  blot 
the  sunshine  from  our  tip-ups.  The 
slush  in  the  holes  froze  solid.  The  lines 
quickly  beaded  with  ice.  The  crows 
abandoned  the  lake  and  began  gather- 
ing in  their  roosting  places  among  the 
evergreens.  Their  raucous  bickering 
for  a favored  place  on  the  roost 
bespoke  their  kinship  to  us.  Finishing 
the  last  cup  of  lukewarm  coffee  we 
packed  our  gear  and  turned  our  wind 
and  sunburned  faces  homeward.  As  we 
made  our  way  across  the  ice  I was 
reminded  of  the  oft  quoted  and  vari- 
ously translated  proverb:  “ The  gods 
do  not  subtract  from  the  allotted  span 
of  men's  lives  the  hours  spent  fish- 
ing.” 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Annual  Report 


During  this,  the  1 1 5th  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  the  nine-member  panel  met 
four  times:  July  30,  1979;  October  8,  1979;  January  21, 
1980,  all  in  Harrisburg;  and  April  21,  1980,  in  Johnstown. 

Details  of  the  activities  of  the  Commission’s  operations 
and  achievements  follow  in  the  individual  Bureau  and 
Division  reports.  Some  highlights  of  the  year  need 
emphasis. 

Commissioner  John  A.  Hugya  was  elected  President  for 
this  fiscal  year,  with  Leonard  A.  Green  serving  as  Vice 
President. 

In  the  last  days  of  June,  1979,  after  nine  years  of  work 
on  the  part  of  Commission  staff  and  our  legal  counsel,  the 
House  of  Representatives  introduced  HB  1574,  which  is  a 
complete  codification  of  the  Fish  Law  and  Boat  Law.  This 
moved  through  the  House  unanimously  in  November  1979, 
and  eventually  was  passed  into  law  in  September  1980,  and 
signed  by  the  Governor,  as  Act  175  on  October  16,  1980. 
This  is  a landmark  of  legislative  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  to  simplify  and  codify  a myriad  of  old  laws 
without  any  dramatic  revision,  but  was  accomplished  for 
the  purposes  of  clarity  and  to  confirm  administrative  and 
legal  interpretations. 


During  the  past  fiscal  year  we  began  a series  of 
week-long  intensive  training  sessions  for  our  deputy 
waterways  patrolmen.  These  volunteer,  uniformed  men  and 
women  serve  as  a very  essential  part  of  our  Thin  Green  Line 
in  law  enforcement,  and  the  intensive  training  has  become 
more  and  more  necessary. 

We  have  been  active  members  in  the  Steering  Committee 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  in  developing  draft  after  draft  of  a 
Strategic  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Management  Plan  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  Great  Lakes  states,  the  United 
States  Government,  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the 
Canadian  Federal  Government.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  and  the  plan  may  be  adopted  late  in  1980. 

Commissioner  William  Cox,  who  had  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  since  1973,  and  served  as 
President  in  1977,  passed  away  November  13,  1979.  J. 
Wayne  Yorks  of  Benton,  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Thornburgh  to  fill  this  vacancy,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Later  on  in  the  spring  of  1980 
Robert  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Bellefonte,  was  appointed  and 
confirmed  to  replace  Commissioner  Sam  Guaglianone, 
whose  term  had  expired.  Ross  Huhn,  of  Saltsburg,  was 
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appointed  and  confirmed  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  James  Stumpf,  who  resigned  due  to  illness. 

A comprehensive  orientation  session  was  held  for  these  new 
members  of  the  Commission. 

The  Fish  Commission  took  part  in  a number  of 
conferences  that  involved  impacts  on  the  resources  for 
which  we  are  responsible  and  concerned.  The  Coal 
Conference  at  Hershey  was  an  example  of  one  of  those 
interfaces  with  industry  to  make  certain  that  soil  and  water 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth  were  protected  to  that 
extent  within  our  ability  to  influence  the  thinking  of  others. 
Conferences  on  the  continued  experimental  releases  on  the 
Upper  Delaware  River  from  the  New  York  reservoirs,  and 
in-service  training  for  all  of  our  field  personnel  on  reptiles, 
amphibians  and  endangered  species,  and  a number  of 
meetings  related  to  the  problems  we  feel  are  created  by 
acid  precipitation  are  examples  of  these  interfaces. 

Coming  out  of  an  extremely  dry  winter  — in  fact,  the 
driest  on  record  for  over  30  years  — and  with  little  or  no 
snow  available  for  recharging  the  aquifers,  we  were 
fortunate  to  have  a fairly  wet  spring,  although  the  effects  of 
the  winter  drought  have  been  felt  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  particularly  in  the  East,  throughout  all  of 
1 980.  Trout  fishing  opened  up  with  typical  enthusiasm.  Our 
stocking  numbers  were  down  about  7%  from  the  previous 


year  due  to  the  renovation  of  two  of  the  last  of  our 
hatcheries  to  be  modernized  at  Pleasant  Mount  and  Benner 
Spring.  Bass  and  musky  fishing  resulted  in  good  reports 
from  the  field  and  a striped  bass  tournament  was  held  at 
Raystown  in  May  — a first  in  Pennsylvania.  We  were 
visited  in  June  by  United  States  Senators  Heinz,  Simpson, 
and  Danforth  on  the  same  day  as  President  and  Mrs. 

Carter  fished  Spruce  Creek  in  Huntingdon  County  — the 
first  of  seven  fishing  expeditions  undertaken  by  the 
President  in  that  stream  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  comprehensive  inventory  and  survey  of  all  trout 
waters  in  Pennsylvania  was  fairly  well  completed  in  the 
summer  of  1980,  and  the  Commission  is  moving  toward  its 
ultimate  classification,  which  it  hopes  to  implement 
sometime  in  1 982. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  acknowledges  with 
appreciation  and  gratitude  the  support  and  meaningful  help 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
Trout  Unlimited,  the  B.A.S.S.,  and  other  organizations 
whose  involvement  and  support  enabled  the  Fish 
Commission  to  continue  its  role  as  the  last  independent  fish 
commission  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 


Curt  Friebolin,  left,  President  of  Pennsylvania  B.A.S.S.  Chapter  Federation,  and  PFC  Executive  Director 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  right,  congratulate  Vic  Zakowski,  center,  on  receipt  of  the  prestigious 
“Federation  of  the  Year  Award’’  given  by  the  Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society.  The  Pennsylvania  Federation 
earned  the  honor,  the  highest  given  to  member  groups  of  the  350,000  member  organization, 
for  the  second  year  in  a row.  The  Federation  was  recognized  for  its  ongoing  conservation  projects, 
fishing  clinics,  youth  work,  and  its  support  of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  research. 
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Nine-year-old  Donnie  Ruth  became  the  first  youngster  to  enroll  in  the  Fish  Commission’s  new  education 
program,  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth.  Congratulating  Donnie  are  his  parents, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Ruth,  Jr.,  and  Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 


Office  of  Information 


This  small  unit,  consisting  of  12 
employees,  within  the  Commission’s  Har- 
risburg headquarters,  functions  primarily 
to  assist  all  Commission  employees  in 
keeping  the  fishing  and  boating  public 
fully  informed  on  Commission  programs, 
activities,  goals  and  accomplishments.  In 
addition,  this  Office  provides  direct  service 
to  thousands  of  residents  and  nonresidents 
seeking  information  on  Pennsylvania  fish- 
ing and  boating,  through  answering  letters 
and  phone  calls.  The  Office  of  Information 
also  produces  news  releases  on  timely 
subjects  and  during  this  fiscal  year,  distrib- 
uted over  60  releases  to  Pennsylvania 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  stations,  maga- 
zines, and  outdoor  writers. 

P.L.A.Y. 

A new  information  and  education 
program  was  inaugurated  in  January, 
midway  through  the  fiscal  year.  Entitled 
the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling 
Youth,  the  program  was  designed  to  help 
youngsters  become  better  fishermen,  safer 
boaters,  and  above  all  else,  better  sports- 
men. For  a nominal  annual  dues,  each  boy 
and  girl  enrolling  in  the  program  received 
an  initial  packet  of  materials  which 
included  a membership  card,  embroidered 


patch,  and  a selection  of  Commission 
publications.  In  addition,  each  member 
receives  a quarterly  four-page  newsletter 
containing  articles  and  illustrations  on 
fishing  tips,  safety  reminders,  life  histories 
of  Pennsylvania  fish,  fishing  rules  and 
regulations,  and  other  basic  information 
the  “beginner”  should  know.  To  help  the 
Office  of  Information  staff  administer  the 
program  and  keep  it  at  the  proper  educa- 
tional or  reading  level,  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  highly  qualified  educators, 
writers  and  fishing  experts  was  formed. 
The  Committee,  all  of  whom  volunteered 
their  services  to  the  Commission,  consists 
of:  Sylvia  G.  Bashline,  food  editor  of 
“Field  & Stream”  magazine;  William 
Einsig,  outdoor  education  specialist  in  the 
York  School  District;  Tom  Fegely,  outdoor 
editor  of  the  Allentown  “Call  Chronicle” 
and  a former  school  teacher;  Eleanor 
Bennett  Lowell,  former  environmental  spe- 
cialist for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Education;  Dave  Morrison,  Vice-president 
of  the  Woodstream  Corporation;  Fred 
Owens,  principal,  Emmaus  Junior  High 
School;  John  Padalino,  Director,  Pocono 
Environmental  Education  Center;  Dennis 
Scharadin,  outdoor  education  specialist. 
Blue  Mountain  School  District,  and  Sam 
Slaymaker,  outdoor  writer  and  book 
author. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  member- 
ship in  P.L.A.Y.  was  almost  5,000,  includ- 
ing members  in  more  than  15  other  states. 
Seventy-six  percent  of  the  membership 
were  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twelve  with  most  indicating  they 


preferred  to  fish  in  ponds  and  lakes  for  bass 
and  panfish. 

Publications 

More  than  6,000  requests  for  Commis- 
sion publications  were  mailed  from  the 
Office  of  Information  in  Harrisburg.  A 
selection  of  30  booklets  and  pamphlets  was 
used  to  answer  these  requests  for  informa- 
tion. In  addition,  thousands  of  these  publi- 
cations were  distributed  directly  to  inter- 
ested persons  at  Commission  exhibits  or 
displays  manned  by  field  personnel  at 
outdoor  shows,  county  fairs,  and  other 
special  events  throughout  the  year.  Due  to 
rising  costs  for  printing,  paper  and  postage, 
nominal  charges  were  made  for  mail  orders 
to  cover  costs  of  postage  and  handling  on 
publications  which  otherwise  are  free  if 
picked  up  at  Commission  offices  or  exhib- 
its. In  addition,  thousands  of  booklets  and 
charts  for  which  a charge  must  be  made 
were  sold  during  the  year.  These  included, 
in  order  of  popularity,  a snake  chart,  fish 
chart,  turtle  chart,  frog  chart,  full-color 
fish  book,  fly  tying  book,  and  cookbook.  A 
special  fishing  and  boating  edition  of  the 
official  state  transportation  map  was  also 
published  during  the  year  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Exhibits  and  Audiovisual  Aids 

Staff  members  designed  and  created, 
with  help  from  other  Commission  techni- 
cians, a number  of  new  exhibits  and 
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displays  for  use  at  shows,  shopping  malls, 
fairs  and  in  visitor  centers  at  Commission 
hatcheries.  These  included  major  displays 
depicting  fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
on  the  Juniata  River  and  Allegheny  River 
and  state  record  fish.  Several  special 
display  booths  were  completed  to  explain 
the  P.L.A.Y.  program.  In  addition,  Office 
of  Information  staff  members  assisted  field 
personnel  in  manning  several  Commission 
displays  at  major  outdoor  and  sportsmen’s 
shows.  Highlighting  the  show  schedule  this 
year  were  “Fishing  and  Boating”  Exposi- 
tions entirely  created  and  manned  by 
Commission  personnel  in  large  shopping 
malls  at  Wilkes-Barre  and  Plymouth 
Meeting  during  late  February  and  early 
March.  More  than  60,000  people  viewed 
the  26  displays,  demonstrations,  fishing 
clinics,  and  boating  safety  clinics  con- 
ducted during  these  unique  events. 

Conservation  and  Fishing  Awards 

The  Office  of  Information  prepared  and 
issued  835  Angler  Award  certificates  and 
patches  to  senior  anglers  plus  538  Junior 
Angler  Awards  for  reported  catches  of  fish 
meeting  certain  minimum  lengths.  Some 
27  species  of  fish  found  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  are  eligible  for  these  awards.  Based 
on  weight  as  taken  on  certified  scales,  new 
state  records  were  established  by  Pennsyl- 
vania anglers  during  the  year  for  walleye 
(17  lbs.,  9oz.),  largemouth  bass  (9  lbs.,  l3/4 
oz.),  steelhead  (Lake  Erie  rainbow)  (12 
lbs.,  13  oz.),  and  striped  bass  (19  lbs.).  In 
addition,  an  American  shad  caught  in  the 
Delaware  River  in  1978  which  weighed  9 
lbs.,  4 oz.  was  recognized  this  year  by  the 
International  Game  Fish  Association  as  a 
new  world  record  for  this  species. 

In  recognition  of  individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  render  outstanding  service  to 
the  Commission  and  to  the  conservation 
and  protection  of  Pennsylvania’s  water  and 
fish  resources,  a total  of  185  Conservation 
Awards  were  issued  during  the  year. 

Pennsylvania  Angler 

The  official  fishing  and  boating  maga- 
zine of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Angler’s 
goal  is  a better  informed  fishing  and  boat- 
ing public.  Through  the  works  of  free-lance 
writers  and  Commission  staff-written  ar- 
ticles, the  magazine  continues  to  offer 
information  of  interest  to  anglers  of  every 
school.  Canoeists,  sailboaters  and  motor- 
boaters  are  provided  the  latest  on  water- 
craft safety  plus  updating  on  state  and 
federal  regulation  changes  as  they  occur. 

With  the  distribution  of  over  50,000 
copies  each  month,  with  emphasis  on 
“where  to”  and  “how  to,”  the  magazine 
regularly  features  exclusively  Pennsylva- 
nia information  which  is  aimed  at  readers 
who  want  to  become  better  fishermen  and 
safer,  happier  boaters. 


Bureau  of  Waterways 


General 

The  year  has  been  a busy  one.  Activity  is 
on  the  increase.  More  patrols  are  being  run 
by  waterways  patrolmen;  voluntary  deputy 
hours  are  up;  more  safety  programs  have 
been  presented  than  ever  before;  in-service 
training  has  received  greater  emphasis 
providing  the  best  trained  field  personnel 
in  Commission  history;  boat  boardings  are 
up;  Fish  and  Boat  Law  violations  are  up; 
boating  fatalities  and  accidents  are  down. 

The  rising  cost  of  fuel  in  recent  years  has 
resulted  in  a shift  in  recreational  habits. 
Long,  cross-state  trips  to  isolated  areas  are 
no  longer  as  frequent.  Anglers  and  boaters 
are  staying  closer  to  home  utilizing  areas 
heretofore  ignored  and  finding  them  excel- 
lent sources  of  outdoor  enjoyment.  These 
changes  have  resulted  in  a redistribution  of 
pressure  on  many  of  the  state’s  traditional 
recreational  areas.  As  a result,  the 
Commission  has  had  to  re-evaluate  its 
approach,  changing  concentration  of  pa- 
trols, and  retargeting  educational  and 
informational  efforts.  Greater  emphasis 
was  placed  on  providing  access  areas  near 
metropolitan  areas. 

The  boaters  of  Pennsylvania  have  done 
their  share  in  conserving  gasoline.  This 
past  season  has  shown  a 5%  decrease  in 
total  gallons  reported  used.  This  does  not 
mean  that  boat  use  is  necessarily  down  but 
rather  that  boaters  and  anglers,  who 
consider  their  sport  essential,  have 
changed  their  use  patterns  — staying 
closer  to  home  and  not  cruising  as  much. 
They  are  able  to  do  this  because,  as  the 
Commission  provides  more  and  better 
access  areas,  sportsmen  do  not  have  to 
travel  as  far  to  reach  a suitable  site. 

The  decrease  in  boating  usage  is  not 
without  its  problems.  A large  portion  of 
Boat  Fund  revenue  comes  from  the  refund 
on  tax  paid  on  fuel  used  in  boats.  A 
decrease  in  fuel  used  means  a concurrent 
decrease  in  tax  paid  and  hence  in  the 
amount  refunded.  Fortunately  this  de- 
crease has  been  partially  offset  by  a 2 cent 
per  gallon  increase  in  liquid  fuels  tax  and 
in  increased  boat  registrations  but  the 


trend  will  have  to  be  carefully  monitored  in 
ensuing  years. 

Law  Enforcement  Division 

During  this  fiscal  period,  personnel 
promotions,  retirements  and  expected  re- 
tirements focused  attention  on  recruitment 
of  additional  waterways  patrolmen.  Civil 
Service  and  Commission  interviews  led  to 
the  selection  of  five  candidates.  All  will 
attend  the  Seventh  Student  Officer  Class 
to  be  conducted  at  the  H.  R.  Stackhouse 
School  of  Fisheries  Conservation  and 
Watercraft  Safety,  Bellefonte.  Classes  will 
commence  in  mid-January  1981  and  run 
for  a period  of  12  weeks.  Upon  successfully 
completing  the  training,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed waterways  patrolmen  will  be 
assigned  to  fill  vacant  districts  around  the 
state. 

To  maintain  a professional  corps  of  offi- 
cers, they  must  not  only  have  periodic 
review  of  current  laws,  regulations  and 
criminal  procedures  but,  also  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  many  changes  that  occur. 
In-service  training  was  provided  for  both 
salaried  officers  and  their  deputies.  To 
head  the  training  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Division  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  our 
force  of  500  volunteer  officers,  the  position 
of  Coordinator  of  Deputy  Waterways 
Patrolmen  was  created  and  filled  by  the 
promotion  of  a field  officer. 

In-service  training  for  salaried  officers 
consisted  of:  Surface  Mining  and  Water 
Pollution,  presented  by  Pennsylvania  State 
University;  Basic  Rescue  and  Water  Safe- 
ty, Pennsylvania  State  Police  Academy; 
Endangered  Species  Seminar,  U.  S.  Fish 
& Wildlife  Service  and  Commission  staff; 
and  the  yearly  updating  of  each  officer  in 
CPR,  first  aid  and  firearms  qualification. 
In  addition,  three  more  officers  attended 
the  National  Rifle  Association  Police 
Firearms  Instructor  School.  These  three 
additional  instructors  raise  our  total  to 
eleven. 

Five  week-long  courses  in  Basic  Law 
Enforcement  were  attended  by  77  depu- 
ties. This  training  stressed  such  things  as 
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Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen  receive  boat  handling  instruction  from  experienced  Commission  staff. 


criminal  law,  constitutional  law,  laws  of 
arrest,  laws  of  evidence,  search  and 
seizure,  juvenile  apprehension,  rules  of 
criminal  procedure,  use  of  force,  firearms 
liability,  courtroom  procedure,  and  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Laws. 

For  the  first  time.  Advanced  Training 
was  offered  to  this  volunteer  force.  The 
course  ran  for  five  days  and  was  conserva- 
tion-oriented, covering:  Fish  Culture  and 
Fisheries  Management,  “Mock  Hearing,” 
On  the  Water  Practical  Boating  and 
Water  Safety,  Stream  Improvement,  Com- 
mission promotional  programs  and  publi- 
cations, Pennsylvania  Game  Commission, 
and  future  firearms  training.  The  Ad- 
vanced Training  was  attended  by  35 
students. 

To  date,  132,  or  28%  of  our  deputy  force 
has  attended  the  Basic  Law  Enforcement 
course.  The  35  who  attended  the  Advanced 
Training  make  up  8%  of  the  group.  In 
addition  to  this  week-long  training,  all 
deputies  were  offered  both  district  and 
regional  training.  Yearly  updating  of  CPR 
and  firearms  qualification  took  place  at 
these  meetings. 

All  of  the  deputies’  time  was  not  spent  in 
training.  This  dedicated  group  provided 
the  Commission  with  a total  of  127,849 
documented  hours  in  various  Commission 
programs. 

Law  enforcement  efforts  resulted  in  the 
prosecution  of  9,255  violations  of  the  Fish 


and  Boat  Laws.  This  amounts  to  an 
increase  of  over  15%  and  the  second 
substantial  increase  in  as  many  years. 
Violators  were  also  issued  8,296  written 
warnings.  Boardings  of  32,163  boats  were 
made  to  check  equipment  requirements. 
One  hundred  ninety-two  boats  with  a total 
value  of  $600,000  were  offered  on-the- 
water  assistance.  The  number  of  persons 
assisted  was  489,  ten  of  whom  might  have 
lost  their  lives  without  aid  being  provided. 

Patrolmen  and  their  deputies  again 
played  a large  part  in  the  Commission 
public  relations  program.  In  addition  to 
manning  two  “EXPOS,”  sports  shows,  and 
presenting  fishing  and  boating  schools,  law 
enforcement  personnel  devoted  a large  part 
of  their  time  appearing  at  2,351  sportsmen, 
scout,  and  civic  organization  meetings. 
Being  the  Commission's  district  represen- 
tatives required  the  answering  of  thou- 
sands of  phone  calls  and  letters. 

Every  stream  encroachment  and  chan- 
nel change  permit  application  requires  an 
on-site  inspection  by  the  field  officer  who 
must  offer  written  comments  to  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources, 
the  agency  responsible  for  issuing  or  deny- 
ing the  permit.  Waterways  patrolmen 
investigated  344  mine  drainage  permit 
applications.  Working  in  conjunction  with 
DER,  392  pollutions  were  investigated. 
Most  investigations  resulted  in  apprehen- 
sion and  successful  prosecution  of  the 


responsible  party. 

Fish  stocking,  lake  and  stream  improve- 
ment, assisting  the  Fisheries  Division  with 
fisheries  management  operations,  and 
office  work  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  offi- 
cers’ remaining  time. 

Boat  Registration 

Boat  registrations  continue  to  increase 
with  204,700  being  processed  during  the 
year,  approximately  10,000  more  than 
issued  during  the  previous  year.  This 
increased  volume  was  handled  with  little  or 
no  backlog  during  the  year.  To  assist  in  the 
issuing  of  60-day  Temporary  Registrations 
are  sixty-four  County  Treasurers  and  one 
hundred  ninety-eight  issuing  agents  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Commonwealth.  All 
agents  are  serviced  and  audited  directly  by 
this  division.  Negotiations  have  been 
completed  with  the  Central  Management 
Information  Center  which  handles  our 
computer  services,  to  enhance  our  com- 
puter capabilities  to  allow  for  the  listing  of 
co-owner’s  names  on  boat  registration 
certificates.  This  has  been  a principal 
complaint  received  from  registered  boat 
owners.  The  program  is  expected  to  be  in 
effect  for  those  new  owners  registering 
during  the  1981-82  season.  Presently 
registered  boat  owners  who  have  shown  an 
additional  owner  on  their  original  applica- 
tion will  automatically  have  the  co-owner 
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shown  on  their  1981-82  renewal  applica- 
tion. 

Marine  Services 

Thirteen  new  patrol  craft  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Commission  fleet,  with 
eight  being  phased  out  of  service.  Presently 
we  have  149  craft  which  range  in  size  from 
canoes  to  a 32-foot  inboard.  The  eight 
boats  phased  out  of  service  and  seven 
outboard  engines  were  sold  by  sealed  bid 
on  June  3,  1980.  In  addition,  fifteen 
outboard  engines,  ranging  in  size  from  9.9 
horsepower  to  175  horsepower,  were 
purchased;  also  5 boat  trailers  of  various 
sizes.  1,896  capacity  plates  were  issued  for 
the  year. 

Boating  Safety  Education 

During  the  past  year  the  major  thrust  in 
boating  safety  education  has  been  to  reach 
our  younger  boaters.  One  very  effective 
way  to  establish  contact  with  the  younger 
boater  is  through  the  public  schools.  A 
number  of  school  districts  have  opened 
their  doors  to  the  programs  and  informa- 
tion the  Fish  Commission  has  to  offer.  Our 
most  successful  approach  has  been  to 
incorporate  our  material  into  the  already 
existing  aquatic  programs.  The  weakness 


in  school  water  safety  programs  falls 
normally  in  the  area  of  boating  safety  and 
it  is  in  that  area  we  provided  the  greatest 
amount  of  assistance.  Whether  it  was  orga- 
nizing a workshop,  consulting  with  school 
staff  or  administrators,  or  simply  making 
available  the  outstanding  line  of  boating 
safety  pamphlets,  the  year’s  involvement 
with  the  schools  has  the  possibility  of  show- 
ing the  greatest  return  in  our  boating 
safety  education  efforts. 

Another  area  of  effective  boating  educa- 
tion has  been  through  the  Red  Cross 
programs  and  Fish  Commission  informa- 
tion. Much  of  our  literature  is  being 
utilized  by  Red  Cross  small  craft  and 
water  safety  instructions.  These  trained 
individuals  distributed  thousands  of  our 
pamphlets  to  the  students  enrolled  in  on- 
the-water  safety  programs  throughout  the 
state.  The  credibility  the  Red  Cross 
instructors  add  in  using  our  literature  gives 
evidence  of  the  quality  and  appropriate- 
ness of  our  publications  program. 

As  always,  the  boating  information  vans 
have  contributed  much  to  the  success  in 
spreading  the  word  of  boating  safety  across 
the  state.  Equipped  with  pamphlets,  safety 
equipment,  slide  shows,  and  movies  the 
vans  have  been  utilized  at  state  parks, 
access  areas,  marinas,  sportsmen’s  shows 
and  major  regattas  during  every  weekend 
of  the  boating  season. 


The  current  trend  in  aquatic  recreation 
finds  Pennsylvania  with  its  lakes  and  rivers 
used  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boaters 
yearly  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Fish  Commission’s  boating  safety  office,  to 
see  the  educational  needs  of  these  sports- 
men are  met. 

Boating  Accidents 

Pennsylvania  boating  regulations  re- 
quire that  a report  be  filed  on  every  boat- 
ing accident  occurring  within  the  Com- 
monwealth which  results  in  a disappear- 
ance or  loss  of  life,  bodily  injury  requiring 
medical  treatment  beyond  first  aid,  or 
aggregate  property  damage  in  excess  of 
two  hundred  dollars.  There  were  16 
reported  fatalities  in  1980.  This  represents 
the  least  number  of  annual  fatalities  in  the 
last  ten  years.  While  the  mild  weather  over 
the  past  year  contributed  to  this  record, 
increased  law  enforcement  activity  and 
boating  safety  education  programs  are 
considered  to  be  principally  responsible  for 
this  reduced  fatality  figure.  The  overall 
statistics  for  the  past  eleven  years  indicate 
a declining  trend  in  boat-related  fatalities 
in  the  Commonwealth  which  is  consistent 
with  increased  Commission  efforts.  In  1 1 
of  the  16  fatalities  life  preservers  were  not 
worn  by  the  victims.  A total  of  67  boating 
accidents  were  reported. 


Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen  are  shown  here  in  an  advanced  training  session,  receiving  in-depth  instruction 
in  courtroom  procedure  from  Robert  Martin,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
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Bureau  of 

Fisheries  & Engineering 


A he  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  Engineer- 
ing continued  to  be  deeply  involved  in 
many  programs  involving  fishing  and  boat- 
ing resources  and  activities.  Progress  was 
made  in  continuing  efforts  to  restore 
anadromous  fish  runs  to  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  continued  success  was  experi- 
enced at  the  Fairmount  Dam  Fish  Passage 
on  the  Schuylkill  River  in  Philadelphia. 
Progress  on  major  hatchery  renovation 
projects  at  Benner  Spring  and  many 
smaller  improvements  at  various  stations 
was  significant  and  brought  the  Commis- 
sion closer  to  its  long-term  goal  to  complete 
modernization  of  the  entire  propagation 
system. 

Water  Resources  Coordinator  Fred 
Johnson  worked  closely  with  nine  other 
state  agencies  to  develop  the  Pennsylvania 
Annual  Action  Plan  for  Recreation  and 
update  of  the  State  Recreation  Plan.  He 
also  participated  in  a number  of  planning 
and  water  quality  efforts  and  continued  to 
lead  the  program  to  open  more  municipal 
reservoirs  for  public  fishing  and  boating 
use. 

Administrative  Officer  Ricker  devel- 
oped a new  Technical  Guidance  Project 
and  gained  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Dingell-Johnson  funding  for  existing  Bu- 
reau water  and  habitat  protection  and 
enhancement  efforts.  He  also  participated 
in  a number  of  administrative  studies 
designed  to  minimize  operating  costs  and 
streamline  administrative  activities,  in- 
cluding expansion  of  purchasing  efforts  at 
bureau  level. 

A high  level  of  cooperation  with  sports- 
men, federal,  state  and  local  officials  and 
other  public  interest  groups  continued  and 


the  bureau  made  much  progress  towards 
improved  communications  with  these  orga- 
nizations. In  March  1980,  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Section  Leader  Robert  Hesser 
was  transferred  to  a new  staff  position 
entitled  Fishery  Resources  Biologist.  In  his 
new  role,  he  will  serve  as  liaison  with  the 
River  Basin  Commission  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources  on 
common  endeavors  and  participate  in 
many  efforts  concerning  water  quality 
matters,  pesticide  and  herbicide  use  and 
other  special  projects. 

The  bureau  looks  forward  to  another 
year  of  accomplishment  in  its  efforts  to 
provide  better  public  fishing  and  boating 
recreation. 

Division  of  Engineering 

A solid  indicator  of  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  sport  fishing  and  boating  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  steady  growth  over  the  last 
decade  in  the  number  of  fishing  licenses 
and  boat  registrations  issued  by  the 
Commission.  Since  1977,  annual  fishing 
license  sales  have  exceeded  1,000,000  and 
boat  registrations  194,500;  totals  which 
are  respectively  25%  and  35%  over  those 
ten  years  earlier.  Advancing  hand-in-hand 
with  this  growth  are  the  Division  of  Engi- 
neering’s responsibilities  for  the  Commis- 
sion’s programs  fostering  that  increase; 
programs  designed  to  create  recreational 
fishing  and  boating  opportunities  for 
everyone  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  division,  throughout  Fiscal  year 
1979/1980,  either  performed  or  coordi- 
nated the  development,  improvement  and 
maintenance  activities  required  to  support 


The  Engineering  Division  builds 
and  maintains  access  areas 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  for 
anglers ' and  boaters ' 
convenience.  Portable  model, 
left,  depicts  facilities 
available  at  most  access  areas. 


all  the  Commission’s  programs.  The  divi- 
sion’s staff  of  professionals,  technicians 
and  skilled  tradesmen  included  63  full- 
time and  25  seasonal  part-time  employees. 
Their  work  ranged  from  construction  of 
major  earth,  concrete  and  steel  structures 
to  the  design  and  operation  of  complex 
electrical  and  mechanical  systems.  It  was 
directed:  internally,  to  the  Fisheries  Divi- 
sion by  providing  new  and  improved  fish 
propagation  and  rearing  facilities;  and, 
externally,  to  the  boating  and  fishing 
public  by  providing  fishing  and  boating 
launching  facilities,  fish  ladders  and  other 
fish  habitat  improvement  devices. 

The  task  of  protecting,  preserving  and 
caring  for  the  Commission’s  more  than 
$100,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  (approx- 
imately 33,000  acres)  and  improvements  is 
an  ongoing  responsibility  of  the  division’s 
maintenance  personnel.  The  facilities  in- 
volved comprise:  13  fish  cultural  stations; 
60  lakes  and  dams;  237  boating  and  fishing 
access  facilities;  23  dwellings;  13  adminis- 
trative and  storage  buildings;  fish  habitat 
devices;  fish  ladders;  and,  information  and 
education  aids  and  equipment. 

Structurally,  those  facilities  constitute 
some  1 17  buildings;  21 1 stationary  pumps; 
43  water  wells;  6 electric  power  generating 
units;  the  electrical,  heating  and  water 
distribution  systems  associated  with  all 
buildings  and  hatcheries,  and  electronic 
signaling  and  security  devices. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is 
unique  in  modern  America.  No  other  state 
agency  has  maintained  a complete  plan- 
ning, design,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance organization  such  as  the  Engineer- 
ing Division,  nor  has  any  agency  made 
such  significant  advances  in  the  past  two 
decades. 

Major  construction  projects  by  the  divi- 
sion during  this  year  include:  continuance 
of  total  renovation  of  the  Benner  Spring 
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Hatchery  and  Research  Station  along 
Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  being  done 
entirely  with  division  forces  over  a three- 
year  period  ($2,000,000)  with  fish  propa- 
gation now  commencing  while  the  last  25% 
of  the  work  is  in  progress;  fencing  of  Tion- 
esta  Hatchery,  Forest  County,  and  Lines- 
ville  Hatchery,  Crawford  County 
($23,000);  renovation  to  hatchery  build- 
ing, including  administrative  offices,  at 
Huntsdale  Hatchery,  Cumberland  County 
($14,000);  renovation  to  Corry  Hatchery 
building,  Erie  County  ($15,000);  well 
rehabilitations  at  Corry  Hatchery 
($77,000)  and  Tionesta  Hatchery,  Forest 
County  ($25,000);  Fish  Commission  per- 
sonnel constructed  50  car/trailer  stalls  and 
a boat  ramp  at  Applewold  Access  (Alle- 
gheny River),  Armstrong  County 
($80,000)  and  32  car/trailer  stalls  and  a 
boat  ramp  at  Danville  Access  (West 
Branch  Susquehanna  River),  Montour 
County  ($70,000);  completed  two  access 
sites  (for  71  cars  and  for  51  cars)  at 
Keystone  Lake,  Armstrong  County 
($220,000);  constructed  access  road  at 
West  Falls  (North  Branch  Susquehanna 
River),  Wyoming  County  ($7,000);  paved 
access  area  at  West  Fairview;  completed 
engineering  and  construction  plans  for 
access  areas  with  boat  ramps  at  Tidioute 
(Allegheny  River),  Warren  County, 
Scheidy  (Blue  Marsh  Lake),  Berks  Coun- 
ty, and  Sunbury  (Susquehanna  River), 
Northumberland  County;  preliminary  en- 
gineering and  construction  drawings  for 
access  sites  at  Tacony  (Delaware  River)  in 
Philadelphia  County  and  Middletown 


(Susquehanna  River)  in  Dauphin  County; 
completed  construction  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  enlarging  access  site  at  Golds- 
boro, York  County  (bid  at  approximately 
$250,000)  and  for  a visitor’s  center  build- 
ing at  Walnut  Creek  Access  Area,  Erie 
County  (bid  at  approximately  $225,000); 
assisted  COE  in  final  phases  of  Mahoning 
Lake  Access  area,  Armstrong  County  (for 
bid  with  Fish  Commission  contribution  of 
$150,000);  dredged  entrance  channel  to 
Walnut  Creek  Marina,  Erie  County 
($10,000);  completed  detailed  engineering 
study  including  core  borings  for  stability 
analysis;  repaired  riprap  areas  on  dam 
breast  and  constructed  deeper  fishing 
areas  in  shallow  parts  of  lake  during  the 
lake  drawdown  in  compliance  with  Federal 
Dam  Safety  Program  at  Somerset  Lake, 
Somerset  County  ($15,000);  investigated 
35  Fish  Commission  owned  dams  in 
conjunction  with  the  Dam  Safety  Program, 
the  results  being  that  a few  dams  have 
serious  problems  and  most  dams  required 
only  minor  repairs;  maintenance  and 
repair  work-load  at  all  Fish  Commission 
owned  lakes,  access  areas  and  hatcheries, 
including  all  surveying  workloads  for 
construction  projects;  preliminary  survey 
at  various  proposed  access  sites  and  survey- 
ing to  solve  encroachment  problems  at 
many  Fish  Commission  lands;  and,  a 
continuing  investigation  of  proposed  fish 
ladder  installation  of  the  Lower  Susque- 
hanna River  and  Delaware  River. 

The  label  of  “engineering”  for  this  divi- 
sion is  only  partly  descriptive  of  its  overall 
activities.  All  of  the  professional  engineer- 


ing, architectural,  drafting,  and  surveying 
services  performed  for  the  Commission  are 
accomplished  by  1 5 people  for  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  Commission’s  total 
annual  expenditures,  while  construction 
costs  amount  to  10%  and  maintenance  of 
facilities  5%  of  those  expenditures.  The 
architectural  and  engineering  staff  work 
side  by  side  with  the  Division  of  Fisheries, 
Bureau  of  Waterways,  Law  Enforcement 
Division,  and  Office  of  Information  per- 
sonnel to  provide  facilities  and  equipment 
meeting  their  needs.  Planning,  designing 
and  troubleshooting  by  one  of  the  Commis- 
sion’s project  engineers  or  architect 
requires  considerable  skill  in  interpreting 
the  needs  of  fish  and  people.  For  any  devel- 
opment project,  the  engineer  must  collect 
and  analyze  all  the  background  data,  social 
problems,  human  and  fish  limitations, 
structural,  hydraulic  and  hydrologic  crite- 
ria and  quality  control  requirements  from 
that  site  from  the  people  who  will  be  oper- 
ating the  facilities.  Special  innovations 
required  of  the  engineer  are  virtually 
unlimited  and  have  included  such  func- 
tions or  structures  as  automatic  feed 
handling  to  cut  labor  costs,  electronic  secu- 
rity measures  to  cut  fish  losses,  disease 
control  devices,  motion  and  time  analyses 
and  energy  saving  adjustments  to  cut  costs 
at  hatcheries  where  an  annual  electric  bill 
may  exceed  $50,000.  Such  engineering 
services  and  employee  innovations  make  it 
possible  for  the  Commission  to  show  a 
continued  growth  in  fish  stocking  and  in 
facilities  for  the  fishing  and  boating 
public. 


Division  of  Fisheries 

T he  Division  of  Fisheries  consists  of  five 
sections:  Fisheries  Management,  Fisheries 
Research,  Fisheries  Environmental  Ser- 
vices, Coldwater  Fish  Propagation,  and 
Warmwater  Fish  Propagation.  Division 
headquarters  is  located  at  the  Pleasant 
Gap  Fish  Cultural  Station. 

Fisheries  Management 

The  major  activity  of  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment has  been  the  continuation  of  the 
catchable  trout  phase  of  the  inventory  and 
classification  program.  During  this  fiscal 
year,  inventory  examinations  were  con- 
ducted on  150  streams.  Information 
provided  by  the  inventory  program  has 
been  subjected  to  a variety  of  computer 
analyses  and  the  initial  phases  of  classifi- 
cation are  being  developed.  Significant 
progress  was  also  made  in  the  design  of  a 
new  special  regulations  program  for  trout 
management  utilizing  creel  and  tackle 
restrictions. 

The  Dingell-Johnson  funded  fisheries 
management  project  continued,  with  the 
project  enlarged  in  scope  to  include  both 


warmwater-coolwater  and  trout  fisheries. 
The  objectives  of  the  program  are  designed 
to  permit  future  management  of  the  fisher- 
ies by  resource  category.  Virtually  all 
activities  of  the  Area  Fisheries  Manager 
and  central  Fisheries  Management  staff 
are  included  in  the  redesigned  project. 

A number  of  special  fishery  manage- 
ment studies  were  carried  on  during  this 
fiscal  year.  These  included  a continuing 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  habitat  improve- 
ment on  Falling  Spring  Branch  in  Franklin 
County;  a continuation  of  the  monitoring 
of  trout  populations  in  selected  specially 
regulated  areas;  introduction  of  smelt  as 
forage  and  sport  fish;  a cooperative  study 
with  Clarion  State  College  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Bass  Anglers 
Sportsmen  Society  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  angling  use  and  harvest  of  largemouth 
bass  in  Kahle  Lake,  Clarion  County;  a 
contracted  study  in  cooperation  with  the 
Sport  Fishing  Institute  and  Stroudsburg 
State  College  to  evaluate  the  fishery  in 
Beltzville  Reservoir,  Carbon  County; 
CZM  studies  to  obtain  basic  fisheries  plan- 
ning information  for  Lake  Erie  and  the 
lower  Delaware  River;  and  monitoring  of 
fish  populations  and  ecological  conditions 


in  Lake  Erie.  Evaluations  of  other  studies 
indicated  the  striped  bass  and  lake  trout 
introductions  into  Lake  Raystown  were 
successful  and  are  providing  a desirable 
sport  fishery. 

Fisheries  Management  staff  devoted 
considerable  effort  to  the  migratory  fish 
restoration  efforts  on  the  Susquehanna 
River;  to  the  anadromous  fish  restoration 
project  on  the  Schuylkill  River  (Fairmount 
Dam  fishway);  and  to  the  provision  of 
necessary  technical  data  relative  to  fish 
restoration,  low  flow  criteria,  and  a variety 
of  other  important  issues  which  potentially 
affect  fisheries.  Staff  also  participated  in  a 
number  of  public  speaking  or  information 
education  engagements,  in-service  training 
programs,  and  technical  guidance  activi- 
ties. 

The  reptile,  amphibian  and  endangered 
species  program  continues  to  require  a full- 
time commitment  from  a staff  professional 
as  well  as  guidance  and  assistance  from 
outside  experts  who  participate  on  the 
Herpetology  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Fishes.  An  impor- 
tant responsibility  included  in  this  program 
is  the  review,  approval,  and  monitoring  of 
scientific  collectors  permits. 
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The  Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Branch  recommends  designs 
and  construction  procedures  for  fish  habitat  improvement  devices. 


Fisheries  Environmental  Services 

During  this  fiscal  year  the  Fisheries 
Environmental  Services  Branch  of  the 
Engineering  Division  was  enlarged  and 
designated  a Section  in  the  Division  of 
Fisheries.  Section  staff  was  involved  in 
plan  and  application  reviews;  fish  habitat 
improvement  projects  on  80  streams  and 
10  lakes;  review  and  coordination  of 
mining  related  activities  with  DER  and  the 
Federal  Office  of  Surface  Mining;  cooper- 
ation with  SCS  on  PL  566  flood  control 
projects  and  the  rural  abandoned  mine 
project  program;  coordinated  with  Corps 
of  Engineers  staff  on  projects  such  as  flood 
control,  dredging,  and  hydropower  instal- 
lation; technical  guidance  with  PennDOT 
on  bridge  construction  or  clearance  and 
repair  and  on  highway  work  in  or  near 
streams;  and  review  and  cooperation  with 
DER  on  projects  such  as  sewers,  water  and 
gas  pipelines  crossing  streams,  encroach- 
ments on  aquatic  habitat,  flood  disaster 


permit  reviews,  and  water  allocations. 
Following  is  a summary  of  plan  and 


application  reviews; 

DER  application  reviews  630 

Mine  drainage  applications 348 

COE  public  notices 382 

DER  stream  improvement 

reviews 79 

PennDOT  plan  reviews 258 

NPDES 335 

Approved  permit  reviews 956 

DRBC  project  reviews 3 

SCS  project  reviews 4 

EPA  316(a)  and  (b)  reviews 8 


Fisheries  Research 

Activities  of  the  Fisheries  Research 
Section  during  this  fiscal  year  included 
diagnostic  pathology,  shad  rearing,  brood 
stock  development,  hatchery  effluent  stud- 
ies, fish  culture  school,  use  of  ultraviolet 
light  for  disease  control  in  hatcheries, 
water  quality  analysis,  work  with  all 


discharge  permits  for  Division  installa- 
tions, diet  development  for  coolwater  fish, 
and  selection  of  Amur  pike  brood  fish. 
Some  of  the  most  significant  activities 
were: 

Diagnostic  Pathology  — A total  of  1 88 
pathological  investigations  were  conducted 
during  the  1979-80  fiscal  year.  The  most 
common  problems  encountered  were  IPN, 
furunculosis,  motile  aeromonad  septice- 
mias, flexibacterial  diseases,  and  parasites. 
Many  of  these  problems  were  related  to 
stress  in  a hatchery  environment  including 
gas  supersaturation  of  water  supplies, 
carrying  capacity/loading  rate  excesses, 
high  ammonia  levels,  poor  water  tempera- 
ture, and  nutritional  deficiencies. 

Shad  Rearing  — The  anadromous  fish 
research  project  at  Van  Dyke  in  Mifflin 
County  continued  with  a total  of  34,087 
shad  fingerlings  and  3 million  fry  reared 
and  released  into  the  Juniata  River.  The 
fingerling  shad  stocked  were  exposed  to 
two  different  chemical  imprinting  agents: 
morpholine  and  phenethyl  alcohol.  At- 
tempts to  mark  shad  with  a fluorescent 
material  incorporated  into  the  bones  were 
initiated  through  use  of  special  diets 
containing  the  fluorescent  material.  Early 
checks  indicate  this  effort  may  be  success- 
ful. 

Brood  Stock  Development  — Eggs  of 
strains  of  brook  and  brown  trout  developed 
for  furunculosis  resistance  by  New  York 
Department  of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion were  obtained  for  use  as  potential 
brood  stock  at  the  Benner  Spring  Fish 
Research  Station.  The  brown  trout  strains 
developed  at  the  Rome,  New  York, 
hatchery  are  being  evaluated  at  Huntsdale 
and  Big  Spring.  Brook  trout  developed  at 
Benner  Spring  (Bellefonte  open  strain) 
have  shown  exceptional  resistance  to  IPN. 
Other  brook  trout  showing  promise  as 
brood  stock  include  the  Bowden,  West 
Virginia,  strain.  The  Tomalonis  rainbow 
strain  (a  commercial  strain)  is  being  evalu- 
ated for  performance  as  a two-year-old 
spawning  rainbow  with  fast  growing  char- 
acteristics. 

Hatchery  Effluent  Studies  — This  is  a 
continuing  federally  funded  study  of  treat- 
ment technology  for  effluent  from  fish 
hatcheries.  Ten  hatchery  systems  have 
been  evaluated  thus  far,  with  the  informa- 
tion gained  being  used  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  various  approaches  to  the 
treatment  of  hatchery  discharges  and  their 
applicability  to  commercial  hatchery  sys- 
tems. A report  of  this  study  was  presented 
at  an  international  symposium  on  fisheries 
bioengineering. 

Fish  Culture  School  — Research  staff 
organized  and  participated  in  the  Commis- 
sion’s intensive  in-service  training  school 
for  fish  culturists.  Twenty  fish  culturists 
participated  in  a five  week  academic 
session  on  current  fish  culture  techniques, 
a one  week  practicum  involving  warmwa- 
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ter-coolwater  fish  culture  and  watercraft 
safety,  and  a three  week  practicum  in 
which  a number  of  fish  culture  stations 
(private,  state,  and  federal)  were  visited  to 
provide  an  opportunity  to  observe  practical 
application  of  various  techniques  of  fish 
culture. 

Ultraviolet  Light  — Five  ultraviolet 
treatment  units  were  constructed  by  Fish 
Commission  personnel  and  were  installed 
and  evaluated  in  working  hatchery  situa- 
tions. The  evaluations  were  favorable,  as 
no  significant  disease  problems  were 
encountered,  and  testing  indicated  a signif- 
icant reduction  in  bacteria. 

Water  Quality  Laboratory  — In  fiscal 
year  1 979-80  a total  of  1 ,84 1 samples  were 
submitted  to  the  Benner  Spring  water 
quality  laboratory.  The  cost  of  the  physi- 
cal, chemical,  and  bacteriological  tests 
performed  (8,106)  would  have  been 
approximately  $65,000  if  the  Commission 
had  to  depend  on  commercial  laboratories 
for  these  services. 

Permit  Work  — Fish  culture  stations 
which  have  received  DER  industrial  waste 
and/or  sewage  treatment  permits  were 
monitored  monthly  as  were  those  which 
have  Federal  (NPDES)  discharge  permits. 
Hatcheries  being  monitored  are  Big 
Spring,  Huntsdale,  Oswayo,  Pleasant  Gap, 
Fairview,  Reynoldsdale,  Bellefonte,  Tio- 
nesta,  and  Benner  Spring. 


Coldwater  Production 

The  Coldwater  Production  Section  in- 
cludes all  trout  rearing  activities  in 
Commission  hatcheries  and  the  Coopera- 
tive Nursery  Branch. 

Commission  Hatcheries  — Commission 
hatcheries  stocked  1,766,813  pounds  of 
trout,  including  4,089,082  adult  trout  aver- 
aging 9.73  inches  in  length  and  1,846,145 
trout  fingerlings.  Ten  fish  culture  stations 
were  involved  in  the  trout  stocking 
program. 

The  Commission’s  salmon  and  steelhead 
program  for  Lake  Erie  continued.  Major 
contributions  to  this  program  were  the 
Fairview,  Linesville,  and  Tionesta  Sta- 
tions. A total  of  428,000  steelhead  trout, 
603,872  chinook  salmon,  and  527,720  coho 
salmon  were  released  into  Lake  Erie  tribu- 
taries and  Presque  Isle  Bay. 

Cooperative  Nursery  Branch  — The 
cooperative  nursery  program  included  147 
organizations  sponsoring  167  coldwater 
and  4 warmwater  nurseries  in  51  counties. 
These  figures  represent  an  increase  of  4 
sponsors  and  nurseries  since  the  past  fiscal 
year.  The  Commission  provided  coopera- 
tive nurseries  with  510,105  fingerling 
brook  trout,  317,050  fingerling  brown 
trout,  175,840  fingerling  rainbow  trout, 
3,425  fingerling  palomino  rainbow  trout, 
1 7,000  eyed  brook  trout  eggs,  8,000  brown 


trout  eggs,  35,000  eyed  steelhead  eggs, 
30,000  green  steelhead  eggs,  60,000  green 
coho  eggs,  14,000  largemouth  bass  fry,  and 
16  quarts  of  daphnia. 

Cooperative  nurseries  stocked  trout  and 
salmon  in  521  waters  in  46  counties.  A 
total  of  862,723  salmonids  were  stocked: 
362,821  brook  trout,  260,598  brown  trout, 
175,927  rainbow  trout,  1,377  palomino 
rainbow  trout,  5,000  palomino  x steel- 
head, 42,000  steelhead,  and  15,000  coho 
salmon.  In  addition  to  the  salmonids,  coop- 
erative nurseries  also  stocked  5,075  large- 
mouth  bass  fingerlings. 

Warmwater  Production 

The  Warmwater  Production  Section 
produced  a variety  of  fry,  fingerling,  and 
adult  fishes  to  meet  fisheries  management 
requests.  Emphasis  in  culture  programs 
was  placed  on  muskellunge,  tiger  muskel- 
lunge,  and  walleye.  Significant  advances 
were  made  in  developing  technology  for 
intensive  culture  of  walleye  utilizing  artifi- 
cial diets.  Staff  of  the  Warmwater  Produc- 
tion Section  was  also  very  active  in  trap- 
ping and  transferring  walleyes  and  panfish 
from  nursery  and  sanctuary  waters  as  a 
part  of  brood  stock  netting  efforts. 

The  results  of  propagation  efforts  of  all 
Commission  fish  culture  stations  are 
summarized  in  the  accompanying  table. 


SUMMARY  OF  FISH  STOCKED  BY  STATE  HATCHERIES  ONLY 
FISCAL  YEAR  JULY  1,  1979  TO  JUNE  30,  1980 


FRY  FINGERLING  ADULT  GRAND  TOTAL 


SPECIES 

Number 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

Number 

Weight 

TROUT 

Brook  Trout 

534,065.  . . . 

1 1,746.  . . . 

825,805.  . . . 

344,289.  . . . 

1,359,870  . . . . 

356,035 

Brown  Trout 

1,017,200.  . . . 

8,114.  . . . 

2,042,463.  . . . 

880,659.  . . . 

3,059,663  .... 

888,773 

Rainbow  Trout 

291,930.  . . . 

6,494.  . . . 

1,164,937.  . . . 

504,186.  . . . 

1,456,867  

510,680 

Palomino  Rbw.  Trout 

2,950.  . . . 

118.  .. 

55,877.  . . . 

27,943.  . . . 

58,827  .... 

28,061 

Lake  Trout 

85.  . . . 

3 

28,1  10.  . . . 

1,858.  . . . 

28,195  .... 

1,861 

Splake 

700.  . . . 

18.  . . . 

700  .... 

18 

Steelhead  Trout 

350,000.  . . . 

8,298.  . . . 

78,000  . . . 

7,878.  . . . 

428,000  .... 

16,176 

TOTAL  TROUT 

2, 196,930  . . . 

34,791  . . . 

4,  195, 192  ..  . 

1,766,813  . . . 

6,392, 122 

1,801,604 

SALMON 

Coho 

527,720.  . . . 

33,252.  . . . 

527,720  .... 

33,252 

Chinook 

603,872.  . . . 

19,034.  . . . 

603,872  .... 

19,034 

TOTAL  SALMON 

1, 131,592  . . . 

52,286  . . . 

1,  131,592 

52,286 

GAMEFISH 

Largemouth  Bass 

873,000.  . . . 

22,000.  . . . 

181.  ..  . 

100 

150.  ..  . 

895,100  .... 

331 

Muskellunge 

410,000.  . . . 

202,872.  . . . 

15,215.  . . . 

612,872  . . . . 

15,215 

Northern  Pike 

7 735  . . 

420.  . . . 

7,735  .... 

420 

Walleye 

41,762,000.  . . . 

193,050 

175.  . . . 

5,383.  . . . 

10,766.  . . . 

41,960,433  .... 

10,941 

American  Shad 

3,001,275.  . . 

34,087.  . . . 

379.  . . . 

3,035,362  .... 

379 

TOTAL  GAMEFISH 

. . . 46,046,275  . . . 

459, 744  ..  . 

16,370  . . . 

5,483  . . . 

10,916  . . . 

46,511,502 

27,286 

PANFISH 

Black  Crappie 

26,700.  . . . 

177.  ..  . 

2,006.  . . . 

1,899.  . . . 

28,706  .... 

2,076 

Bluegill 

2,058.  . . . 

1,089.  . . . 

2,058  .... 

1,089 

Brown  Bullhead 

15,458.  . . . 

1 1,148.  . . . 

15,458  .... 

1 1,148 

Carp 

375.  . . . 

750.  . . . 

375  ...  . 

750 

Channel  Catfish 

350.  . . . 

624.  . . . 

350  ...  . 

624 

Sunfish  (Common) 

740. . . . 

148.  . . . 

740  .... 

148 

Yellow  Perch 

3,762.  . . . 

1,371.  . . . 

3,762  

1,371 

TOTAL  PANFISH 

26,  700  . . . 

177  ..  . 

24,749  . . . 

17,029  . . . 

51,449 

17,206 

FORAGE  FISH 

Smelt 

312,500.  . . . 

312,500  .... 

TOTAL  FORAGE  FISH 

312,500... 

312,500 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  46,358,775... 

3,814,966  . . . 

103,624  . . . 

4,225,424  . . . 

1,794,758  . . . 

54,399, 165 

1,898,382 
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Bureau  of 

Administrative  Services 


TPhe  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services 
in  its  role  as  the  central  clearinghouse  and 
coordinator  of  Fish  Commission  Policy  and 
administrative  direction,  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  such  administrative 
service  functions  as  the  issuing  of  fishing 
licenses,  the  purchasing  and  procurement 
of  goods  and  services  for  agency  programs, 
land  and  water  acquisition,  personnel  and 
payroll,  budget  preparation  and  Fiscal 
planning,  training,  issuance  of  special 
permits  and  licenses,  federal  aid  coordina- 
tion, automotive  fleet  services  and  record 
keeping,  duplicating  and  mailroom  ser- 
vices, physical  inventory  records,  messen- 
ger services,  warehousing  and  various 
other  functions  required  in  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

Due  to  the  continuing  upward  inflation- 
ary trend  in  the  cost  of  operations  and 
personnel,  the  Fish  Commission  was  forced 
to  request  a Supplemental  Budget  in  order 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  fishing 
and  boating  recreational  activities  for  the 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  impact 
of  this  increase  in  costs  was  fortunately 
offset  by  additional  revenue  resulting  from 
the  increase  in  license  fees  mandated  by 
the  license  increase  in  January,  1979. 

Total  fishing  license  sales  were 
1,005,406  for  calendar  year  1979,  attesting 
to  a continued  healthy  demand  for  recre- 
ational fishing  and  boating  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Real  Estate 

Water  in  quantity  and  quality  has 
always  been  an  attractor  of  man.  Fishing 
and  boating  reflect  two  of  man’s  interests 
in  this  natural  resource. 

The  Real  Estate  Section’s  continuing 
land  and  water  acquisition  program  was 
implemented  to  meet  this  demand  by 
creating  public  fishing  and  boating  oppor- 
tunities on  major  waterways  throughout 
the  state  by  acquiring  in  fee  simple 
purchase,  or  long-term  lease  agreement, 
land  suitable  for  access  development. 

In  addition  to  land  acquisition,  this 
section  is  concerned  with  the  property 
management  of  all  Commission  properties 
to  protect  them  from  various  forms  of 
encroachments  which  may  threaten  their 
utility. 


Public  access  lease 
agreements  finalized: 

Point  Marion  Access,  Fayette  County, 
access  to  the  Monongahela  River;  Sunbury 
Access,  Northumberland  County,  access  to 
the  Susquehanna  River;  John  E.  Lampe 
Marina,  Erie  County,  access  to  Lake  Erie; 
Millersburg  Access,  Dauphin  County, 
access  to  the  Susquehanna  River;  Tacony 
Access,  Philadelphia,  additional  land,  ac- 
cess to  the  Delaware  River;  Howard  F. 
Eaton  Reserve,  Erie  County,  public  fishing 
and  boating  access  on  reservoir:  West  Fair- 
view  Access,  Cumberland  County,  access 
to  the  Susquehanna  River;  North  East 
Access,  Erie  County,  development  of 
marine  railway  into  Lake  Erie. 

Fee  simple  acquisitions: 

Fairview  Gravel  Pits,  Erie  County,  fish- 
ing waters  and  fish  cultural  station  water 
supply;  Breezewood,  Bedford  County,  ac- 
cess to  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata 
River. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following 
were  processed:  Forty-eight  fish  habitat 
improvement  project  agreements  and  ten 
boat  storage  agreements. 

Properties  under  option: 

Halifax,  Dauphin  County,  access  to  the 
Susquehanna  River;  Fisherman’s  Cove, 
Venango  County,  access  to  the  Allegheny 
River;  Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia, 
access  to  the  Delaware  River;  West  Falls, 
Wyoming  County,  additional  land,  access 
to  North  Branch  of  Susquehanna  River; 
Apple  Tree  Road,  Luzerne  County,  access 
to  North  Branch  of  Susquehanna  River; 
Yardley,  Bucks  County,  additional  land, 
access  to  the  Delaware  River;  Middletown, 
Dauphin  County,  access  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River;  Muncy,  Lycoming  County, 
access  to  West  Branch  of  Susquehanna 
River. 

Miscellaneous  agreements 
finalized: 

Somerset  Lake,  Somerset  County,  con- 
cession lease;  Gateway  Clipper,  Inc.,  Alle- 
gheny and  Beaver  Counties,  docking 
agreement;  Upper  Delaware  River  Access 


Areas,  Wayne  and  Pike  Counties,  use  by 
National  Park  Service;  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Harrisburg, 
interagency  agreement  for  title  services; 
Speedwell  Forge  Lake,  Lancaster  County, 
maintenance  agreement;  Fort  Hunter, 
Dauphin  County,  maintenance  agreement 
with  Dauphin  County;  Union  Carbide 
(Linde  Basin)  Delaware  County,  patrol 
boat  basin;  National  Park  Service,  Pike 
County,  lease  of  Fish  Commission  for 
fisheries  management  office;  Fairview  Fish 
Cultural  Station,  Erie  County,  leased  by 
Fish  Commission  for  weir. 

Right-of-Way  Licenses: 

Oswayo  Fish  Cultural  Station  with 
Oswayo  Valley  Telephone  Company,  Pot- 
ter County;  Kahle  Lake,  with  National 
Transit  Company,  Clarion  and  Venango 
Counties;  Lake  Winola,  with  PP&L  Com- 
pany, Wyoming  County;  Walnut  Creek 
Access,  with  General  Public  Utilities,  Erie 
County. 

Personnel 

The  following  are  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Personnel  Office: 

Labor  Relations:  Handled  all  third-step 
grievances  and  labor  management  meet- 
ings. 

Classification:  Conducted  comprehen- 
sive job  analyses  for  comparison  with  job 
classifications  as  requested  at  various  field 
stations. 

Employment:  Advertisements  were 
placed  in  newspapers  announcing  exami- 
nation dates  for  Waterways  Patrolmen, 
Fish  Culturists  and  Fisheries  Technicians. 

CETA:  During  the  1979-80  fiscal  year 
an  additional  grant  was  accorded  to  Centre 
County  in  the  amount  of  $7672.  A net 
decrease  was  processed  against  Erie  Coun- 
ty, Grant  #P-60-78-226  amounting  to 
$3790.07.  Wayne  and  Potter  Counties 
were  accorded  a grant  of  $17,919  under 
Grant  #200-00-02  making  a total  of 
$21,800.93  additional  funds  made  avail- 
able during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Total 
funds  received  from  the  above  pro- 
grams, including  Y.A.C.C.  (Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps/Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Resources),  amounted  to 
$91,537.15. 

Personnel  Transactions:  1323  transac- 
tions were  processed.  The  average  salaried 
filled  complement  during  the  year  was  421 . 
Under  permanent  positions  there  were  23 
appointments,  23  separations  and  30 
promotions/reclassifications  processed. 

Benefits:  All  matters  involving  employe 
benefits  and  services  were  processed 
through  Harrisburg  and  the  necessary 
information  secured.  Retirement  counsel- 
ing sessions  were  conducted  at  the  Stack- 
house  Training  Center  for  all  employes 
near  or  planning  retirement. 
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Sand  & Gravel  Royalties 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
received  $284,796.98  in  royalty  payments 
from  dredging  companies  operating  on 
Commonwealth  waters  during  Fiscal  Year 
1979-80.  The  amount  received  during 
F.Y.  1979-80  reflects  an  increase  of 
15.35%  over  the  previous  fiscal  year’s 
receipts  or  $37,901.58.  Since  the  passage 
of  Act  225,  cumulative  receipts  including 
F.Y  1979-80,  amount  to  $2,792,013.34. 

Future  revenues  from  this  category  of 
income  will  probably  reflect  only  modest 
gains  with  the  upper  Allegheny  from  East 
Brady  and  above  now  closed  to  dredging. 
In  addition,  Chapter  105  of  the  Water 
Obstructions  Act  is  tending  to  limit  dredg- 
ing in  smaller  streams.  The  demand  for 
this  resource  continues  to  be  high.  Davison 
Sand  and  Gravel  has  submitted  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
for  permission  to  dredge  7,250,000  tons 
and  Glacial  Sand  and  Gravel  also  has  an 
application  for  approximately  4,202,000 
tons. 


Miscellaneous  Licenses  & Permits 

The  Miscellaneous  License  and  Permit 
Section  reviewed  and  issued  the  following: 


Transportation  Permits  81 

Live  Bait  Dealers' 

Licenses  563 

Artificial  Propagating 

Hatcheries  167 

Regulated  Fishing  Lake 

Licenses  273 

Net  Permits  214 

Scientific  Collector’s 

Permits  147 

Drawdown  Permits  100 

Dynamite  Permits  21 

Mine  Drainage  378 


Federal  Aid 

The  section  on  Federal  Aid  Coordina- 
tion prepared  and  presented  nine  new  proj- 
ects* and  seven  new  project  segments  to 
existing  projects**  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1980.  Total  Federal  reimburse- 
ments and  grants  for  the  year  were 
$1,519,851.30.  Total  reimbursements  were 
distributed  as  follows: 

Fish  Fund  $1,115,369.85 

Boat  Fund  22,692.69 

Project  “500"  Fund  381,788.76 
Total  $1,519,851.30 

Documentation  was  executed  during  the 
year  on  the  following  existing  and  new 
projects: 


Anticipated 
Planned  Reimburse- 


Anadromous  Fish  Act 

Cost 

ment 

**Coho  ( AFS-5-9) 

$ 

362,548.00 

$ 

181,274.00 

$ 

362,548.00 

$ 

181,274.00 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  (D-J) 

**D-J  Maintenance  (F-30-D-15) 
**Fisheries  Management  Project 

$ 

287,500.00 

$ 

215,625.00 

( F-57-R-3) 

*Fisheries  Technical  Guidance 

604,852.00 

453,639.00 

(F-61-T-1) 

223,360.00 

167,520.00 

$1,1 15,712.00 

$ 

836,784.00 

Commercial  Fish  Act 

*Commercial  Effluent  Study  (3-337-R-1) 
Commercial  Fish  Study-Lake  Erie 

$ 

42,286.00 

$ 

31,714.50 

(3-339-R-1) 

69,146.00 

51,859.50 

$ 

1 1 1,432.00 

$ 

83,574.00 

Federal  land  & Water  Conservation  Fund 
(HCRS) 

**Statewide  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan — 

Update — Phase  V (42-00382) 

$ 

150,720.41 

$ 

75,360.20 

*Goldsboro  Access  Area  (42-00796) 

410,610.00 

205,305.00 

*Tidioute  Access  Area  (42-00895) 

78,200.00 

39,100.00 

*Danville  Access  Area  (42-00896) 

68,504.00 

34,252.00 

*Sunbury  Access  Area  (42-00903) 

92,000.00 

46,000.00 

$ 

800,034.41 

$ 

400,017.20 

Fishery  Conservation  & Management  Act 
of  1976 

Mid-Atlantic  Fishery  Management 

Council — State  Liaison  (increase 
to  Grant  No.  NA79-FAD-00009) 

$ 

2,640.00 

$ 

2,640.00 

$ 

2,640.00 

$ 

2,640.00 

Endangered  Species  Act 

*Endangered  & Threatened  Wild- 

life  Species  (EF-1-1) 

$ 

36,924.00 

$ 

24,616.00 

$ 

36,924.00 

$ 

24,616.00 

Coastal  Zone  Management 

*Lake  Erie  /Delaware  River  Estuary 

Studies — DER  Sub-grant 
( ME-79602) 

$ 

25,000.00 

$ 

25,000.00 

$ 

25,000.00 

$ 

25,000.00 

Comprehensive  Employment  & Training 
Act  (CETA) 

**Centre  County  (Grant  No.  30-533-5098P) 
Erie  County  (net  decrease  to 

$ 

7,672.00 

$ 

7,672.00 

Grant  No.  P-60-78-226) 
**Wayne/Potter  Counties  (Grant  No. 

(3,790.07) 

(3,790.07) 

200-000-02) 

17,919.00 

17,919.00 

$ 

21,800.93 

$ 

21,800.93 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  (YACC) 

**Staff  Supervision 

$ 

14,898.00 

$ 

14,898.00 

$ 

14,898.00 

$ 

14,898.00 

GRAND  TOTALS 

$2,490,989.34 

$1,590,604.13 
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Comptroller’s  Office 


Fish  Fund 

The  unappropriated  surplus  as  of  June 
30,  1980,  was  $7,595,007,  an  increase  of 
$971,047  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  total 
available  for  commitment  and  expendi- 
ture. 

Total  revenue  deposited  in  the  Fish 
Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
$12,238,315.  This  represented  an  increase 
of  $1,437,027  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year’s  receipts.  Receipts  from  all  fishing 
license  sales  reflected  an  increase  of 
approximately  $842,000  over  prior  year 
fishing  license  revenue,  due  to  increased 
volume  of  sales  and  a full  fiscal  year’s 
impact  of  increased  license  fees  which  were 
effective  January  1,  1979.  Interest  on  secu- 
rities and  deposits  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $326,000  due  to  a higher  Fish  Fund 
balance  than  in  previous  years  and 
continuing  high  interest  rates.  Federal  aid 
reimbursements  increased  approximately 
$1 12,000  due  to  increased  sources  of  avail- 
ability. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  during 
the  1979-80  fiscal  year  totaled 
$11,501,584,  an  increase  in  excess  of 
$1,650,000  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Continuing  inflationary  costs  took  its  toll 
as  operating  expenses,  purchases  of  fixed 
assets  and  capital  improvements  totaled 
approximately  $1,000,000  more  than  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  Salaries  and  state 


share  of  employe  benefits  increased 
approximately  $687,000,  due  primarily  to 
previously  negotiated  collective  bargaining 
agreements. 

Act  458,  Session  of  1963,  printed  under 
Section  290  of  the  Fish  Law,  provides  that 
the  sum  of  fifty  cents  (50 <t)  from  each 
resident  and  nonresident  fishing  license 
fee,  senior  licenses  excluded,  be  expended 
for  “(1)  the  acquisition,  leasing,  develop- 
ment, management  and  maintenance  of 
public  fishing  waters  and  of  areas  for 
providing  access  to  fishing  waters  and  the 
carrying  out  of  lake  and  stream  reclama- 
tion and  improvement;  (2)  the  rebuilding 
of  torn  out  dams;  and  (3)  the  study  of 
problems  related  to  better  fishing,  but  in 
no  event  shall  any  of  the  funds  be  used  for 
the  propagation  of  trout.” 

License  sales  for  the  1979-80  fiscal  year 
for  all  types  of  licenses  affected  by  this  Act 
totaled  968,354.  This  mandated  that  a 
minimum  of  $484,177  be  expended  for  the 
above-mentioned  purposes.  Actual  expen- 
ditures for  the  above  totaled  $2,291,600, 
an  excess  of  $1,807,423  over  the  minimum 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

Boating  Fund 

The  amount  available  for  commitment 
and  expenditure  as  of  June  30,  1980,  was 
$4,160,465,  a decrease  of  $31,952  from  the 
amount  available  at  the  end  of  the  previous 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1980 


ASSETS  

Cash  with  Treasurer 

Temporary  Investments 

Petty  Cash  Advances 

Deposits  with  Purchasing  Fund 
Miscellaneous  Receivables.  . . 


Future  Revenue  for  Contingent  Commitments  . 
Less  Reserve  for  Future  Years’  Encumbrances 

Total  Assets 

LIABILITIES,  RESERVES  AND  SURPLUS 

Vouchers  Payable 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Receipts 

Reserve  for  Encumbrances 

Reserve  for  Receivables 

Unappropriated  Surplus 

Total  Liabilities,  Reserves  and  Surplus  .... 


fiscal  year  close. 

Total  revenue  received  amounted  to 
$2,537,862,  an  increase  of  $32,778  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year’s  receipts.  Revenue 
from  motorboat  fines  and  motorboat  regis- 
tration fees  increased  slightly.  Interest  on 
securities  increased  significantly  due  to  a 
consistently  healthy  Boating  Fund  balance 
and  high  interest  rates.  Offsetting  these 
increases,  however,  was  the  void  of  revenue 
from  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Grant 
for  Boating  Safety  since  no  enabling  legis- 
lation for  provision  of  funds  was  enacted 
during  the  concurrent  federal  fiscal  year. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
$2,952,420,  an  increase  of  $424,950  over 
the  last  fiscal  year.  Commitments  and 
expenditures  for  capital  improvements, 
particularly  for  access  area  development, 
and  automobile  and  truck  purchases 
accounted  for  approximately  half  of  the 
increase.  Personnel  services  increased  ap- 
proximately $100,000,  primarily  the  result 
of  an  increased  complement  and  activities 
of  boating  law  enforcement  personnel. 
Operating  expenses  also  reflected  an 
approximate  $100,000  increase,  notably 
for  maintenance  materials  and  supplies 
and  automotive  repairs  and  supplies. 

Land  and  Water  Development  Fund — 
Project  500 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  funded  by  a 
statewide  bond  issue  based  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1968  for  the  conservation  and  recla- 
mation of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Commonwealth.  During  the  1979-80 
fiscal  year.  Fish  Commission  expenditures 
amounted  to  $625,839,  bringing  the  cumu- 
lative total  of  Fish  Commission  expendi- 
tures since  the  inception  of  the  Project  500 
Fund  to  $21,269,286.  The  total  commit- 
ments as  of  June  30,  1980,  were 
$1,017,792  and  the  amount  available  for 
future  commitment  and  expenditure  was 
$429,134. 


FISH  FUND 

BOATING  FUND 

$ 29,996 

$ 52,569 

9,787,215 

4,108,896 

38,700 

— 

13,300 

— 

4,230 

— 

9,873,441 

4,161,465 

51  1,576 

— 

51 1,576 

— 

— 

— 

$9,873,441 

$4,161,465 

$ 86,595 

$ — 

209,455 

— 

1,978,154 

1,000 

4,230 

— 

7,595,007 

4,160,465 

$9,873,441 

$4,161,465 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
STA  TEMENT  OF  UNAPPROPRIA  TED  SURPLUS 
JUNE  30,  1980 


Unappropriated  Surplus,  June  30,  1979 

Add: 

Revenue  subject  to  executive  authorizations 
Lapses  trom  prior  fiscal  years’  encumbered  . . 

executive  authorizations 

Total  beginning  surplus  and  additions 

Deduct: 

1979-80  executive  authorizations 

Less  1979-80  executive  authorization  lapses 

Net  deductions 

Unappropriated  Surplus,  June  30,  1980 


FISH  FUND 

BOATING  FUND 

$ 6,623,960 

$4,192,417 

1 1,103,388 

2,51 1,201 

234,317 

$17,961,665 

382,606 

$7,086,224 

10,380,000 
13,342 
10,366,658 
$ 7,595,007 

3,089,000 

163,241 

2,925,759 

$4,160,465 

JULY 


FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
$ 12,238,315 

, 1979  TO  JUNE  30,1980 


FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENTS 
* 1,115,370  9.1  % 

NON  RESIDENT,  TOURIST 
FISHING  8 OTHER  LICENSES 
* 775,154  6.3% 

INTEREST  INCOME 

*754,147  6.2  % 

INCOME  FROM  SAND  8 
GRAVEL  DREDGING 
*284,797  2.3  % 

FISH  LAW  FINES 
*219,129  I 8 % 
OTHER  REVENUE 

*209,290  1.7% 
■SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
*147,219  1.2% 

RESTITUTION  AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS  *107,100  0.9% 

IN-LIEU  PAYMENTS  OF  FISHWAYS 
*100,000  0.8  % 


FISH  FUND  REVENUE 
Deposited  July  1,  1979  to  June  30,  1980 


LICENSES  AND  FEES: 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  — Regular $ 8,266,351 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  — Senior 139,424 

Lifetime  Fishing  Licenses  — Senior  Residents 120,335 

Nonresident  Fishing  Licenses 598,887 

Tourist  Fishing  Licenses 141,500 

Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 9,764 

Fee-Fishing  Lake  Licenses 7,590 

Miscellaneous  Permits  and  Fees 6,402 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses 5,275 

Scientific  Collectors’  Permits 3,830 

Lake  Erie  Licenses 1,610 

Technical  Service  Fees  — Nongovernment  Organizations  and  Individuals 295 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $ 9,301,263 

FINES  AND  PENAL  TIES: 

Fish  Law  Fines $ 219,129 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE: 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits $ 754,147 

Income  from  Sand  and  Gravel  Dredging 284,797 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 153,083 

Sale  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 132,975 

Restitution  for  Fish  Killed 107,100 

In-Lieu-of  Payments  for  Fishways 100,000 

Rental  of  Fish  Commission  Property 34,584 

Sale  of  Publications 14,244 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Thru  Dept  of  General  Services) 2,066 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $ 1,582,996 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorizations $11,103,388 

AUGMENTATIONS: 

Federal  Aid  for  Fish  Restoration,  Research,  Development,  etc $ 1,1 15,370 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Vehicles 19,557 

Total  Augmentations $1,134,927 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  FISH  FUND $12,238,315 
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BOATING  FUND  REVENUE 
Deposited  July  1,  1979  to  June  30,  1980 


Licenses  and  Fees: 

Motorboat  Registration  Fees $ 896,237 

Boat  Mooring  Permits  — Walnut  Creek  Access 13,464 

Boat  Capacity  Plate 1, 186 

Total  Licenses  and  Fees $ 910,889 

Fines  and  Penalties: 

Motorboat  Fines $ 62,938 

Miscellaneous  Revenue: 

Reimbursement  from  Liquid  Fuels  Tax  and  Motor  License  Funds* $1,045,451 

Interest  on  Securities 483,531 

Miscellaneous  Revenue  — Fish  Commission 5,398 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  (Thru  Dept,  of  General  Services) 2,994 

Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue $1,537,374 

Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorizations $2,511,201 

Augmentations: 

Federal  Reimbursements  for  Access  Area  Development $ 22,693 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Vehicles 3,968 

Total  Augmentations $ 26,661 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  BOATING  FUND $2,537,862 


*Act  65,  Session  of  1931,  as  amended  March  12,  1957,  provides  for  an  annual  transfer  to  the  Boating  Fund,  the  amount  of  the  liquid  fuels  tax  paid  on 
liquid  fuels  consumed  in  the  propulsion  of  motorboats  and  other  motorcraft  on  the  waters  of  the  Commonwealth,  including  waterways  bordering  on 
the  Commonwealth. 


BOATING  FUND  REVENUE 
$ 2,537,862 

JULY  I ,1979  TO  JUNE  30,1980 


FISH  FUND  — EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  July  1,  1979  to  June  30,  1980 


Executive  Office $ 112,424 

Comptroller 184,380 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services: 

Administrative  Services 838,360 

Land  & Water  Acquisition 130,165 

Office  of  Information 469,108 

Legal  Services 18,443 

Division  of  Fisheries: 

Propagation  Sections 4,843,009 

Fisheries  Research 296,125 

Fisheries  Management 907,826 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Engineering  and  Development 1,105,468 

Maintenance 520,455 

Environmental  Services 1 18,763 

Law  Enforcement  Division 1 ,893,400 

Fish  Fund  — General  Operations  — Total $1 1,437,926 

Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 62,658 

Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 1,000 

TOTAL ) $11,501,584 
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BOATING  FUND  — EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS  BY  DIVISION 
Incurred  July  1,  1979  to  June  30,  1980 


Executive  Office $ 9,625 

Comptroller 50,675 

Bureau  of  Administrative  Services: 

Administrative  Services 110,851 

Land  & Water  Acquisition 70,454 

Boating  Safety  — Information  and  Education 66,925 

Legal  Services 1,700 

Division  of  Engineering: 

Engineering  and  Development 799,875 

Maintenance 216,875 

Law  Enforcement  Division 1,1 10,450 

Watercraft  Division 512,005 


Boating  Fund  — General  Operations  — Total $2,949,435 

Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals 1,985 

Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 1 ,000 

TOTAL $2,952,420 


PENNSYL  VANIA  FISH  COMMISSION 
CLASSIFICA  TION  OF  EXPENDITURES  AND  COMMITMENTS 
(INCURRED  JULY  1,  1979  TO  JUNE  30,  1980) 


PERSONNEL  SERVICES: 

Salaries  and  Wages 

State  Share  — Employe  Benefits.  . 

PERSONNEL  SERVICES  TOTAL  

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES: 

Fish  Food 

Utilities  (Heat,  Water,  Electricity) 

Vehicle  Maintenance  — Gasoline,  Oil,  Repairs,  Etc 

Payments  to  Other  State  Agencies  for  Services  Rendered 

Printing  and  Advertising 

Machinery  and  Equipment  Repairs  and  Building  Upkeep 

Travel  Expenses 

Telephone  Expenses 

Consulting  Fees  for  Land  Appraisals,  Legal  Services,  etc 

Other  Supplies  (Educational,  Office,  Laboratory) 

Contracted  Maintenance  Service  of  PFC  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Rental  of  Buildings  for  Offices  and  Storage 

Postage 

Maintenance  and  Rental  of  Office,  Copying,  and 

Tabulating  Equipment 

Purchase  of  Uniforms,  Clothing,  Footwear 

Insurance  — Liability,  Surety,  Fidelity,  etc 

OPERATIONAL  EXPENSES  TOTAL 

FIXED  ASSETS,  GRANTS,  etc.: 

Purchases  of  Automobiles,  Trucks,  Watercraft 

Machinery  and  Equipment  (Off-Road,  Agricultural,  Radio,  etc.) 

Access  Area  Development  and  Improvements  to  Lakes  and  Streams 

Consideration  Costs  of  Lakes  and  Streams  Acquired 

Building  Improvements  to  New  and  Existing  Structures 

Grants  to  Outside  Organizations  for  Research  and  Services 

FIXED  ASSETS,  GRANTS  etc.,  TOTAL 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  — General  Operations  — Totals  . . . 
Department  of  General  Services  — General  State  Authority  Rentals. 
Treasury  Department  — Replacement  Checks 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS 


Charged  to 

Combined  Funds 

Charged  to 

BOATING 

Expenditures  & 

FISH  FUND 

FUND 

Commitments 

$ 5,567,629 

$1,099,631 

$ 6,667,260 

1,826,628 

307,407 

2,134,035 

$ 7,394,257 

$1,407,038 

$ 8,801,295 

$ 717,939 

$ 0 

$ 717,939 

436,705 

1 1,199 

447,904 

391,913 

72,303 

464,216 

263,064 

121,869 

384,933 

247,727 

80,215 

327,942 

187,685 

1 12,852 

300,537 

126,1  1 1 

31,221 

157,332 

108,054 

46,640 

154,694 

90,306 

10,442 

100,748 

70,760 

16,903 

87,663 

134,349 

26,758 

161,107 

82,499 

58,648 

141,147 

50,002 

78,452 

128,454 

38,273 

1 1,426 

49,699 

93,797 

13,122 

106,919 

19,813 

14,188 

34,001 

$ 3,058,997 

$ 706,238 

$ 3,765,235 

$ 420,114 

$ 143,962 

$ 564,076 

149,016 

18,289 

167,305 

170,541 

581,862 

752,403 

130,165 

70,454 

200,619 

103,986 

1 1,592 

1 15,578 

10,850 

10,000 

20,850 

$ 984,672 

$ 836,159 

$ 1,820,831 

$1  1,437,926 

$2,949,435 

$14,387,361 

62,658 

1,985 

64,643 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

$11,501,584 

$2,952,420 

$14,454,004 
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Women's  Lib 

(continued  from  page  5.) 

again  and  again,  changing  flies  several 
times,  but  my  offerings  were  ignored. 
The  rises  now  came  at  longer  intervals, 
and  I decided  to  rest  the  fish  a bit. 

Shortly  Linda  appeared  through  the 
twilight  and  stopped  on  the  path  near 
where  my  trout  lay.  After  the  usual 
exchange  of  queries  about  what  luck 
we  each  had  had,  I casually  mentioned 
that  a large  trout  had  been  feeding 
about  five  feet  from  the  water’s  edge 
near  where  she  stood.  I said,  somewhat 
patronizingly,  “Go  get  him.  He’s  a 
dandy.”  After  all,  I thought,  we  have 
only  a little  while  to  fish  and  her 
chances  of  succeeding  where  I failed 
are  nil. 

I asked  what  fly  she  was  using,  and 
she  said,  “A  16  Light  Cahill,  but  it’s 
all  bedraggled.” 

Not  quite  honestly,  I said,  “That’s 
all  right.  Just  whip  it  around  a bit  and 
the  hackles  will  straighten  out.  What 
size  leader?” 

“I  think  it’s  a 6X.” 

I said  nothing  but  I thought  that  if 
by  some  crazy  chance  the  fish  took  her 
fly,  he’d  have  no  trouble  freeing 
himself. 

I noticed  that  Linda  didn’t  attempt 
to  cast  immediately  but  just  stood 
watching  the  water.  Then  she  said  in  a 
calm  voice,  “There  he  is.  He  just  came 
up  again.” 

My  reply  was  a casual  “Uh-huh.” 
But  I felt  just  a bit  uneasy  as  she 
carefully  made  her  way  down  the  bank 
to  a spot  about  ten  feet  above  where 
the  trout  had  been  rising. 

A minute  or  two  later  a voice  that 
might  be  described  as  an  excited  colo- 
ratura soprano  yelled,  “He  took  it!  I’ve 
got  him!” 

In  typical  male-to-female  fashion  I 
began  to  give  advice:  “Keep  your  rod 
tip  up!  Keep  a tight  line!  Don’t  let  him 
get  out  into  the  current!” 

For  a time  the  fish  just  bore  down 
toward  the  bottom  and  made  short 
runs  up  and  down  the  deep  backwater. 
Then  the  reel  screeched  as  he  made  for 
midstream.  But  Linda  hauled  back  on 
the  rod  and  got  him  back  into  quiet 
water. 

By  this  time  my  son  had  arrived  on 
the  scene.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  and 
we  stood  almost  at  Linda’s  elbow  to 
watch  the  action.  Bill  added  his  advice 
to  mine,  but  Linda  only  said  “Uh- 


huh”  and  “Yeah.” 

Repeatedly  the  trout  tried  to  get  out 
into  the  fast  water,  but  each  time 
Linda  managed  to  get  him  back.  She 
was  all  business:  no  “Oh  my’s”  or 
“What  shall  I do?”  Finally  she  said,  “I 
think  he’s  getting  tired.” 

I didn’t  know  how  much  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  fish  was  hooked,  but 
it  seemed  like  a long,  long  time.  At  last 


Linda  said,  “I  think  he’s  coming  in.” 
Although  I knew  what  the  answers 
would  be,  I asked,  “Do  you  want  me  to 
net  him?  Shall  I turn  on  the  flash- 
light?” 


“No,  I can  net  him.  Don’t  turn  the 
flashlight  on.  It’ll  scare  him.” 

Slowly  Linda  stooped,  extended  her 
left  arm,  deftly  lifted  the  net  and 
stepped  back.  Only  then  did  she  reveal 
the  intense  excitement  she  must  have 
experienced  all  along:  “I  got  him!  I got 
him!” 

When  1 turned  the  flashlight  on  the 
pulsating  net,  it  revealed  a beautiful 
brown  trout,  its  silvery  wetness  accen- 
tuating its  large  brilliant  spots.  The 
coloration,  the  hooked  jaw  and  heavy 
body  were  those  of  a fish  that  had 
grown  up  in  the  stream.  1 estimated  its 
length  at  twenty  inches,  a guess  later 
confirmed  by  a tape  measure. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  car  Linda 
rejected  our  offers  to  carry  the  fish. 
Hooking  two  fingers  under  the  gill 
cover,  she  carried  the  fish  at  her  side, 
stopping  occasionally  to  admire  it  in 
the  beam  of  the  flashlight. 

What  surprised  and,  I must  admit, 
pleased  me  was  her  not  mentioning  the 
fact  that  she  had  caught  the  largest 
trout  and  not  gloating  over  her  success 
in  catching  a fish  I had  failed  to  take 
even  though  I had  had  the  first  crack 
at  it.  And,  during  the  whole  process  of 
hooking,  playing  and  landing  the 
trout,  she  had  not  indulged  in  the 
shrieking,  semi-hysterical  pretended 
helplessness  I had  always  associated 
with  the  female  angler. 

Since  that  evening  I have  often 
fished  with  Linda  and  watched  her 
catch  trout.  She  knows  about  the  ways 
of  trout  and  the  ways  of  catching 
them.  She  is  as  much  at  home  on  a 
trout  stream  and  as  enthusiastic  about 
dry-fly  fishing  as  most  male  devotees. 
She  has  also  learned  to  tie  very 
respectable  flies.  In  short,  she  has 
earned  the  badge  of  FISHERMAN 
or  FISHERWOMAN,  if  she  prefers. 

Through  observing  Linda  and  other 
female  anglers,  I have  rid  myself  of  at 
least  one  Bunkerism:  I no  longer 
mutter  under  my  breath  when  I meet  a 
woman  with  a fly  rod  on  a trout 
stream.  I have  learned  that  some 
women,  like  some  men,  have  the 
temperament  and  capacity  to  be  profi- 
cient dry-fly  anglers.  And,  although  I 
think  some  nonsense  has  been  pro- 
posed in  the  name  of  Women’s  Lib,  my 
hackles  wouldn’t  rise  if  Linda  or  any  of 
her  female  equivalents  demand  that 
they  be  called  “fisherperson,”  “corn- 
pleat  anglerette,”  or  anything  else  that 
indicates  their  equal  status  with  men 
when  it  comes  to  fishing. 
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Waterside  Wanderings 

by  Linda  Steiner 


Small,  swift  streams  present  a 
special  challenge  to  life.  They  are 
difficult  frontiers  for  the  animals  and 
plants  that  inhabit  them,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  lacking  in  organisms. 

The  waterlife  found  in  these  creeks 
may  be  numerous,  but  it  may  consist 
only  of  certain  kinds  that  have 
adapted  to  this  harsh  world. 

These  little  creeks  and  rushing 
waterfalls  are  enchanting  any  time  of 
the  year,  even  in  winter  when  they  are 
overhung  with  ice  and  snow.  Flowing 
water  rarely  freezes  and  many  of  the 
creatures  found  in  the  stream  are  still 
active  in  January.  Even  more  than  the 
larger  rivers  and  lakes,  the  small  creek 
is  affected  by  conditions  outside  the 
water.  The  drought  and  heat  of 
summer,  cold  of  winter  and 
springtime  floods  are  all  extremes 
which  inhabitants  of  the  stream  must 
tolerate  — or  perish. 

Winter’s  chill  is  not  a great  problem 
and  a layer  of  ice  and  snow  over  the 
deeper  holes  insulates  and  protects. 
Worst  are  the  scouring  ice  chunks, 
rocks  and  logs  that  are  hurtled  down 
the  creek  by  spring  rains  and 
meltwater.  All  organisms  in  the  creek 
are  in  danger  then  of  being  crushed  or 
swept  away. 

In  general,  cold  mountain  streams 
are  less  fertile  than  larger,  warmwater 
creeks,  that  is,  they  don’t  contain  as 
many  of  the  nutrients  needed  to  grow 
abundant  life  forms.  They  are  often 
slightly  acidic,  due  in  part  to  the 
tannic  acid  from  decaying  leaves  in 
and  around  the  stream. 

Although  a tumbling  brook  is 
vulnerable  because  of  its  small  size 
and  susceptible  to  the  caprices  of 
weather,  there  are  advantages  to 
living  there.  Oxygen  is  never  a 
problem  as  the  water  bubbling  over 
rocks  results  in  plenty  of  the  essential 
gas  being  dissolved.  Also,  terrestrial 
food,  whether  decaying  matter  for 
micro-organisms  to  consume,  or 
beetles  for  brook  trout  to  eat,  is 
always  being  washed  into  the  creek. 
The  strong  current  carries  away  silt 
and  clay,  leaving  clean  gravel,  making 


spawning  spots  for  fishes  and  crevices 
in  which  insects  and  other  small 
waterlife  can  hide. 

At  first,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
anything  can  live  in  the  rushing 
torrent,  but  look  closer  and  you’ll  see 
that  wherever  the  current  is  slowed  a 
little,  plants  and  animals  will  be 
thriving.  Most  creatures  only  dart  in 
and  out  of  the  fastest  water,  perhaps 
to  snatch  food,  and  do  not  remain 
there.  The  water  at  the  sides  and 
along  the  bottom  is  slowed  by  objects 
and  irregularities  in  the  stream  bed 
and  is  habitable. 

Current  is  also  slowed  by  friction 
over  rocks  and  a layer  of  almost 
motionless  water  may  be  found  on 
their  surfaces.  The  lee  of  submerged 
objects  and  spaces  under  rocks  also 
afford  calm-water  homes.  Some 
specially  adapted  creatures  have 
clinging  or  suction  structures  that 
enable  them  to  live  even  in  waterfalls, 
and  most  fast-water  animals  are 
streamlined. 

In  any  body  of  water,  even  the 
small  stream  frontier,  green  plants  are 
the  base  on  which  everything  else 
lives.  The  water’s  tumbling  introduces 
large  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide, 
which  makes  conditions  right  for  the 
growth  of  water  moss,  often  seen  in 
dark  green  clumps.  Filamentous  green 
algae  covers  rocks  as  well,  long 
strands  trailing  downstream,  and  heid 
in  place  by  rootlike  structures. 

These  plant  mats  slow  the  current 
within  themselves  and  are  hosts  to 
many  animals,  such  as  snails,  insect 
larvae,  wheel  animalcules,  seed 
shrimp  and  tiny  protozoa.  Fast-water 
inhabitants  feed  on  the  small  waterlife 
and  plants  on  the  rocks,  and  catch 
food  drifting  in  the  current  or  burrow 
in  the  bottom  for  organic  matter.  Of 
course,  some  prey  on  each  other  and 
thus  the  food  web  expands  and  the 
small  creek  becomes  a busy  place. 

Each  of  the  creatures  found  in  the 
swift-water  stream  is  interesting  in  its 
adaptations  for  its  pioneering  life. 
Some  have  become  so  specialized  that 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  environment  in 


which  they  can  survive. 

Some  insects  live  in  these  creeks  as 
adults,  but  most  exist  as  nymphs  or 
larvae,  immature  forms.  In  the  winter, 
many  of  them  are  still  feeding  or  are 
pupating  and  will  remain  in  their 
protective  cases  until  spring. 
Numerous  insects,  as  well  as  protozoa, 
exist  now  as  hardy,  overwintering 
eggs.  An  insect’s  main  problem  in  fast 
water  is  to  avoid  being  swept  away  by 
the  current.  To  that  end,  most  larvae 
combine  some  form  of  body  flattening, 
allowing  the  torrent  to  rush  by 
without  dislodging  them,  with  clinging 
claws  or  suction  to  keep  them  close  to 
the  rocks. 

The  nymphs  of  swift-stream 
mayflies  are  unique  in  appearance. 
Their  bodies  are  flat  and  their  gills, 
arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
abdomen,  are  platelike.  The  gills  may 
overlap,  forming  a sort  of  suction  disk 
when  pressed  against  the  rocks.  The 
legs  have  claws  for  grasping  and  their 
tails  are  held  outspread  for  bracing. 
Mayfly  nymphs  may  be  found 
clinging  to  and  under  rocks  in  the 
riffles,  as  well  as  on  the  stream  bottom 
and  in  moss  beds.  Common  mayflies 
of  cold,  richly  oxygenated  water 
include  the  Quill  Gordon, 
Hendrickson,  March  Brown  and 
Cahill. 

Stone  flies  are  found  almost  solely 
in  cold,  clean,  fast  water.  Their 
flatbodied  nymphs  have  tufts  of  gill 
fibers  under  the  thorax  (forepart  of 
the  body)  and  two  thin  tails.  Lifting  a 
rock  sends  these  nymphs  scurrying, 
and  you  will  see  them  in  all  sizes  as 
they  remain  juveniles  for  several  years 
and  they  vary  as  species,  from  the 
little  Yellow  Sally  to  the  large  Black 
and  Brown  Stone  flies.  Some  feed  on 
plants,  while  others  eat  small  insects. 

Caddis  nymphs  are  also  well  suited 
to  fast-water  life  and  may  be  found  in 
the  smallest,  swiftest  rivulets.  Net 
spinners  build  silken  webs  to  strain  the 
current  for  food  bits,  while  the  heavy 
cases  of  the  case  building  varieties, 
some  with  outlandishly  large  particles 
glued  to  the  sides,  help  to  hold  them 
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down  in  moving  water.  Some  cases  are 
cemented  to  the  rocks,  their 
inhabitants  waiting  for  drifting  food, 
while  the  caseless  kinds  have 
abdominal  hooks  for  anchoring. 

One  of  the  oddest  larvae  found  in 
fast  waters  is  the  Water  Penny, 
copper  to  dark  brown  in  color,  round 
and  flat,  like  a penny  pressed  tightly 
against  the  rock.  The  larva  has  a hard, 
segmented  exoskeleton,  with  each 
segment  expanded  laterally  and 
fringed,  to  create  a suction  against  the 
rock  and  seal  out  the  current.  The 
water  penny  moves  slowly  along, 
water  sliding  by  its  slim  profile,  its 
clawed  legs  grasping  the  rough 
surface.  The  adult  water  penny  beetle 
is  found  on  rocks  and  vegetation  above 
the  stream. 

Other  insects  may  be  found  in  and 
near  mountain  streams,  such  as  riffle 
beetles,  whose  larvae  resemble  water 
pennies,  and  water  striders,  which 
skate  over  the  calm  spots  and  seize 
insects  caught  in  the  surface  film  with 
their  clawed  forelegs.  Hellgrammites 
crawl  in  the  rock  crevices  in  shallow 
water  and  can  cling  with  strong  rear 
hooks  and  legs,  while  some  wormlike 
midge  larvae  have  a series  of  suction 
discs  on  their  underside  and  can  hold 
on,  or  even  crawl,  in  waterfalls. 


Hiding  on  the  stream  bottom  may 
be  larger  life,  such  as  sculpins, 
minnows  or  darters.  Darters  are 
interesting  fish  in  that  they  have  no 
functioning  swim  bladder.  This  makes 
them  “heavy”  and  they  stay  on  the 
bottom  or  move  by  “darting”  from 
place  to  place.  They  can  brace  on  their 
strong  pectoral  fins  and  so  do  well  in 
moving  water. 

The  most  famous  resident  of 
mountain  streams  is  the  brook  trout. 
Well  suited  to  its  difficult  home,  the 
“natives”  rarely  do  well  outside  their 
limited  tolerances  of  highly 
oxygenated,  clean  water  and  do  best 
when  the  water  temperature  stays 
below  65  degrees  all  year. 

Streamlined  and  a strong  swimmer, 
necessities  of  swift-water  existence, 
the  trout’s  distinctive  markings  hide  it 
well  in  the  shadowed  brooks.  It  finds 
shelter  below  undercut  banks,  along 
boulders  and  in  deep  water  and  feeds 
on  riffle-raised  insects.  Some  stream 
headwaters  have  no  other  fish  life, 
making  them  “pure”  brook  trout 
streams. 

In  these  low-fertility  streams,  brook 
trout  rarely  grow  large,  especially  if 
there  are  many  of  them  using  the 
available  food  and  cover,  and  we  have 
caught  barely  legal  fish  which 


displayed  the  bright  colors  of  an  adult. 
It’s  a rule  that  fishermen  will  have  to 
live  with  that  small  streams  have 
small  fish,  and  a lunker  in  one  of  these 
little  creeks  would  be  like  fitting  a 
grown  man  in  a dollhouse. 

Brookies  are  easily  spooked  by 
approaching  fishermen,  wary  because 
they  are  vulnerable  in  their  narrow, 
shallow  streams.  However,  they  will 
take  just  about  any  bait  or  lure 
offered  which,  far  from  stupidity,  is  a 
mark  of  adaptation,  for  in  their 
environment  they  can’t  afford  to  pass 
up  whatever  food  the  current  sends 
them. 

Although  the  mountain  streams  are 
now  nearly  inaccessible  and  little 
more  than  trickles  of  icy  water  on 
snow-covered  slopes,  do  not  doubt  that 
a number  of  very  special  creatures 
inhabit  them  to  their  sources.  You 
may  not  see  these  now,  unless  you  spot 
a sluggishly  swimming  trout  in  the 
freezing  water,  because  most  are 
hiding  under  the  rocks  and  bottom 
rubble  or  in  the  banks,  waiting  for 
spring.  Individuals,  like  the  mayflies, 
may  seen  fragile,  but  the  species  are 
tough,  constantly  being  tested  and 
molded  by  the  difficulties  of  the  small 
stream  frontier  and  becoming  better 
able  to  survive  there. 


FL  Y TYING 


The  Skating  Midge 


Twitching  the  Skating  Midge  downstream  through  a turbulent  pool  on  Penns. 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

IVIidge  fishing  has  many  facets  — 
each  distinct  from  the  others  — and 
angling  success  depends  to  a great 
degree  on  recognition  of  what  the 
naturals  (and  the  trout)  are  doing  at  a 
given  time.  Often  the  correct  method 
of  midge  angling  — or  at  least  the 
mode  drawing  a positive  response  from 
the  trout  — is  arrived  at  through  trial 
and  error.  Subtle  rises  in  flat  water 
may  suggest  that  the  trout  are  sipping 
adult  midges,  either  freshly  emerged 
or  spent,  following  egg-laying.  But  if  a 
well-fished  midge  dry  fly  is  consis- 
tently refused,  then  it  is  time  to  try  a 
midge  pupa  fished  just  under  the 
surface.  The  riseforms  are  nearly  iden- 
tical in  both  situations.  Then  there  are 
times  when  midge  larvae  are  active  in 
the  upper  strata  of  slow,  deep-water 
stretches  and  still  others  when  emer- 
gent pupae  are  rising  from  the  stream 
bottom.  Each  is  a separate  problem 
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requiring  its  own  solution. 

Quite  a few  years  ago  I thought  I 
had  all  the  nuances  of  midge  fishing 
cataloged  but  it  took  Penn’s  Creek  to 
deliver  my  come-uppance,  as  the  big 
stream  is  wont  to  do.  One  June  evening 
we  were  fishing  below  Paddy  tunnel 
when  the  trout  began  rising  in  a 
furious,  slashing  style  reminiscent  of 
rises  to  fluttering  caddis.  But  there 
were  no  caddis  to  be  seen  — nor  may- 
flies or  stone  flies,  save  for  an  occa- 
sional straggler.  Finally,  a cloud  of 
pale  midges  became  visible  and  I 
confidently  bent  on  a favorite  midge 
dry  pattern  and  began  to  fish  it 
upstream,  dead-drift  on  7X  through 
the  active  risers. 

Nothing. 

After  a while  I switched  to  a midge 
pupa  and  drifted  it  on  a greased  leader 
through  the  turbulent  pool. 

Again,  nothing. 


Finally,  1 did  what  I should  have 
done  in  the  first  place:  I crouched  low 
until  my  eyes  were  close  to  the  water; 
then  I peered  toward  midstream  and 
what  I saw  in  the  failing  light  was  a 
revelation.  Countless  midges  were  ovi- 
positing on  the  surface,  dancing  up 
and  down  as  they  brushed  off  their 
eggs.  Occasionally,  a wave  of  midges 
would  sweep  across  the  water  in 
unison.  Small  wonder  the  trout  were 
behaving  frantically. 

I lost  little  time  replacing  the  pupa 
with  a stiff-hackled  midge  and  it  was 
cast  cross-current  and  deliberately 
skittered  back  in  short  twitches.  A 
good  trout  promptly  nailed  the  fly  and 
broke  off.  Berating  myself  for  being  so 
heavy-handed,  with  trembling  fingers 
I tied  on  another  midge  and  skated  it 
over  a feeding  trout.  This  time  I was 
able  to  control  my  reflexes  and  a 
brownie  of  perhaps  twelve  inches  was 
hooked  and  landed.  Then,  in  quick 
succession  another  trout  was  landed 
and  a larger  fish  broke  off. 

Now,  I’m  not  one  to  willingly  walk 
away  from  a pod  of  feeding  trout,  but 
darkness  was  falling  fast  and  minutes 
earlier  I had  discovered  thay  my  flash- 
light batteries  were  dying.  To  return  to 
camp  at  Poe  Paddy  meant  wading 
across  a treacherous  stretch  of  stream, 
climbing  a steep  embankment,  hiking 
through  a railroad  tunnel  and  tra- 
versing a trestle  high  above  the 
stream,  none  of  which  I relished  tack- 
ling in  total  darkness.  So  we  reeled  in, 
broke  down  our  rods  and  headed  for 
camp. 

The  rise-provoking  style  of  oviposit- 
ing demonstrated  by  the  Penn’s  Creek 
midges  may  be  peculiar  to  certain 
species  of  Chironomids.  On  most 
streams  it  is  not  generally  an  everyday 
occurrence  but,  overall.  I’ve  encoun- 
tered it  frequently  enough  to  warrant  a 
separate  midge  pattern.  The  Skating 
Midge  is  a derivitive  of  the  Hewitt 
Skater,  which  utilizes  two  hackles  with 
concave  surfaces  facing  each  other  and 
pressed  together.  This  technique  pro- 
vides the  rigidity  required  of  the  hack- 
les, which  are  put  to  tortuous  use  when 
the  pattern  is  skated  across  the 
surface.  Unlike  the  Hewitt  Skater, 
which  utilizes  oversize  hackles,  the 
Skating  Midge  carries  conventionally 
scaled  hackles,  i.e.,  with  barbules  as 
long  as  U/2  to  2 times  the  hook  gap. 
The  pattern  is  bodiless  and  is  purely 
utilitarian,  with  no  effort  made  to 
represent  a particular  midge  species. 
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The  relatively  new  Mustad  ring-eye 
midge  hook  (model  #94859)  is  a good 
choice  if  you  use  the  improved  cinch 
knot  because  it  permits  a straight  pull 
when  the  fly  is  animated. 

The  problem  of  leader  breakage  is 
always  present  when  skater-type  flies 
are  used  but  the  difficulty  is  increased 


with  midges  and  the  attendant  fine 
tippets  required.  However,  since  the 
fly  is  constantly  moving,  the  trout 
seem  more  concerned  with  action  than 
with  size  and  generally  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  fish  a fly  smaller  than  #22  nor 
a tippet  lighter  than  6X.  Too,  I’ve 
found  that  I have  fewer  break-offs 


when  I can  cast  upstream  and  twitch 
the  fly  downstream  because  the  slack 
created  is  a good  shock  absorber.  I like 
to  grease  my  entire  leader  when  skat- 
ing midges  but  there  are  times  when 
trout  will  also  take  the  moving  fly  just 
under  the  surface.  It  pays  to  keep  an 
open  mind. 


Dressing  a Skating  Midge: 


Left  — Clamp  a midge  hook  (sizes 
#20  to  #22)  in  vise  and  tie  in  fine, 
yellow  or  white  thread  just  behind 
mid-shank. 

Right  — Select  one  each,  cream 
and  grizzly  hackles  with  barbules  as 
long  as  V/2  times  the  hook  gap. 
Remove  webby  barbules. 


Left  — Tie  in  the  cream  hackle  at 
right  angle  to  shank,  with  glossy 
side  facing  bend.  When  hackle  is  in 
position,  bind  stem  back  along 
shank.  Wind  thread  forward  three 
turns  and  tie  in  grizzly  hackle  with 
glossy  side  facing  eye.  The  two 
hackles  should  be  spaced  about 
’/16"  apart.  Bind  grizzly  stem  forward 
along  shank,  then  trim  off  excess 
stems  of  both  hackles. 

Right  — Wind  cream  hackle  and  tie 
off  behind  grizzly.  Wind  thread 
forward  of  grizzly  hackle.  Trim  the 
waste  hackle  tip. 


Left  — Wind  grizzly  hackle  back  to 
cream  hackle  (but  not  through  it), 
then  forward  for  remaining  turns.  Tie 
off  and  trim  excess  tip. 

Right  — Thread  is  wound  to  eye, 
whip-finished  and  lacquered.  This 
completes  the  Skating  Midge. 
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MEALS 
from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 

It  begins  in  mid-December  and 
continues  until  we  make  the  first  ice 
fishing  trip  to  the  Poconos.  A daily 
rummage  through  the  organized  con- 
fusion in  our  garage  will  eventually 
locate  tip-ups,  skimmer,  and  whatever 
else  is  needed  to  catch  fish  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice.  Spooling  the  tip-up 
reels,  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
spud-versus-auger,  and  “Which  lake 
this  year?”  is  all  part  of  the  planning 
excitement. 

Accumulating  the  gear  does  not 
stop  with  hooks  and  tip-ups  — 
remember  it’s  cold  out  there.  As  the 
mercury  drops  and  the  ice  thickens  the 
pile  grows  higher:  insulated  jackets, 
trousers,  feltpack  boots,  bait  bucket 
and  ice  skates  are  added. 

Suddenly  it  is  no  longer  a one-day 
trip  to  the  lake.  Out  comes  the  tent, 
camp  stove,  lantern,  cooler  and  sleep- 
ing bags.  All  this  preparation  is  like 


moving  from  one  house  to  another  and 
I ask  myself  “Is  this  trip  really  neces- 
sary?” 

Bulging  at  the  seams,  we  take  off 
with  only  a stop  along  the  way  for  live 
bait.  No  man-made  lures,  fish  have 
finicky  appetites  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

The  inevitable  questions  pop  up  that 
first  mile  away  from  home,  “Did  you 
bring  your  gloves?”  “Hope  you 
remembered  to  turn  off  the  stove”  and, 
last  but  not  least,  “Did  you  lock  the 
door?”  I am  always  amused  by  the  last 
question  . . . could  anything  left 
behind  be  worth  stealing? 

Merrily  we  roll  along,  munching 
hastily  prepared  sandwiches,  to  arrive 
at  the  lake  several  hours  later.  Step- 
ping out  of  the  van,  I realize  it  is  at 
least  1 5 degrees  colder  here  than  it  had 
been  at  home  and  a hot  cup  of  coffee  is 
in  order.  Removing  the  camp  stove 
and  coffee  pot  is  no  easy  feat.  You 
guessed  it:  it’s  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountainous  pile  of  gear. 

It’s  a beautiful  sight,  looking  over  a 
sun-bathed  lake  dotted  with  tents  and 
collapsible  plastic  domes,  all  to  be 
removed  when  the  anglers  call  it  a day. 
Temporary  shelters  make  ice  fishing 
almost  comfortable,  providing  wel- 
come protection  against  the  bone- 
chilling  winds  that  frequently  sweep 


across  a mountain  lake. 

As  holes  are  cut  in  the  ice  and 
tip-ups  are  positioned,  I search  the 
area  for  wood  to  build  our  shoreline 
fire.  No  ice  fishing  trip  is  complete 
without  one.  There  are  times,  like 
when  the  snow  is  two  feet  deep,  I wish 
I'd  added  wood  from  our  woodpile  at 
home  to  the  heap  of  equipment  we 
brought  with  us. 

After  hanging  a pot  of  chowder  or 
stew  over  the  fire,  the  search  goes  on 
for  more  wood.  I guess  it’s  the  moun- 
tain air  that  sharpens  appetites 
because  the  simmering  pot  is  dipped 
into  at  will  throughout  the  day. 
Usually  the  chowder  is  made  at  home 
and  re-heated  at  the  lake  but  I find  it 
is  easily  made  on  the  spot.  To  do  this,  I 
pack  the  cooler  with  bass,  catfish  or 
whatever  filets  I have  in  the  freezer  — 
left  from  late  season  freshwater 
catches  — plus  a variety  of  frozen  or 
canned  vegetables  and  a large  can  or 
two  of  chicken  consomme.  Canned 
tomatoes  are  always  included.  And, 
my  five-gallon  water  can  provides 
enough  water  for  drinking,  brewing 
coffee  and  making  the  chowder. 

As  the  kettle  heats,  pour  in  the 
chicken  consomme  plus  an  equal 
amount  of  water  and  tomatoes,  add 
cut-up  onion,  green  pepper,  a clove  of 
garlic,  several  potatoes  (chunked)  and 
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the  vegetables. 

Personal  preference  will  decide 
which  vegetables  you’ll  need.  I always 
add  okra,  canned  butter  beans,  peas 
and  corn  from  the  freezer,  carrots  and 
celery  slices  (including  the  leaves). 
The  filets  are  cut  into  pieces  and 
added  after  the  pot  begins  to  steam. 

1 do  have  my  lazy  days  and  instead 
of  all  that  extra  packing  I use  dehy- 
drated chicken  noodle  and  vegetable 
soups  mixed  with  water,  additional 
vegetables  and  fish  spiked  with 
Tabasco  or  a dash  or  two  of  cayenne. 
The  heat  of  cayenne  or  Tabasco  is  a 
real  body  warmer  on  a day  when  the 
mercury  may  drop  down  to  the  zero 
mark. 

Ice  skates  are  handy  to  have  along. 
It  is  much  easier  to  skate  from  hole  to 
hole,  especially  so  if  several  flags  fly  at 
once.  Frequently,  tip-ups  are  moved 
from  an  unproductive  hole  to  a newly 
cut  one  in  search  of  a school  of  hungry 
fish  hidden  beneath  the  ice. 

With  temperatures  freezing  your 
catch  soon  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
hook,  skin  and  filet  the  fish  and  it  will 
be  ready  to  prepare  over  your  lakeside 
fire.  Charley  thought  of  this  one  and  it 
has  become  one  of  our  favorites. 

CHARLEY’S  FA  VORITE 

salt  and  pepper 
garlic  powder 
ketchup 

sliced  white  American  or  Provolone 
cheese 

thinly  sliced  onion 
butter  or  margarine 
Salt  and  pepper  the  filets  and  sprin- 
kle lightly  with  garlic  powder.  Spread 
one  side  with  ketchup  and  fold  filet  in 
half  with  a slice  of  cheese  and  onion 
between.  If  the  filet  is  too  stiff  to  fold, 
cut  it  in  half.  Place  small  ones  on  top 
of  the  other  to  make  a sandwich. 

Grease  a long-handled  sandwich 
grill  and  clamp  filets  in  it.  Hold  over 
fire  and  cook  about  2 minutes  on  each 
side  or  until  fish  flakes.  Baste  each 
side  with  butter  while  fish  is  cooking. 
Eat  it  as  is  or  sandwich  it  between 
slices  of  bread. 

PICKEREL  CREOLE 

2 to  3 tbsp  oil 

1  medium  sized  onion,  chopped 
1 rib  celery,  chopped 
Pickerel  filet  cut  into  pieces 
salt  and  pepper 


Pinch  of  thyme  or  oregano 
3 cups  canned  tomatoes  with  juice 
2 tbsp  flour 

y4  cup  chopped  parsley 
cooked  rich 

Heat  oil  in  a large  skillet,  saute 
onion  and  celery  until  just  tender.  Mix 
flour  with  tomato  liquid  to  make  a 
paste;  add  to  vegetables  with  the  toma- 
toes, thyme,  salt  and  pepper.  Heat 
sauce  and  add  fish  chunks.  Cover  pan 
and  continue  cooking  until  sauce 
thickens  and  fish  flakes.  Serve  over 
rice  and  sprinkle  with  parsely. 

PERCH  SALAD 

2  cups  poached  and  flaked  perch 
'/2  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
1 tsp  finely  chopped  onion 

1 cup  shredded  lettuce 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

2 tbsp  mayonnaise 

1 tsp  sweet  pickle  relish,  drained 
small  pinch  dry  mustard 
dash  or  two  Worcestershire  sauce 
'/*  tsp  paprika 
tomatoes 

Blend  pickle  relish,  mustard, 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  paprika 


with  mayonnaise.  Pour  over  flaked 
perch,  celery,  onion  and  shredded 
lettuce.  Toss  to  thoroughly  mix  salad. 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Serve  surrounded  by  tomato 
wedges. 

FISHBURGERS  DELUXE 

2 cups  flaked  cooked  fish 
'fr  cup  bread  crumbs 

'/}  cup  finely  chopped  celery 
y4  cup  shredded  cheese 

3 tbsp  finely  chopped  onion 

2 tbsp  finely  chopped  dill  pickle 

3 tbsp  mayonnaise 

1 tsp  mustard  (out  of  the  jar) 
x/i  tsp  lemon  juice 
1 egg  beaten 

4 split  hamburger  buns 
lettuce 

tomato  slices 

Combine  fish  flakes,  celery,  cheese, 
onion  and  pickle.  Blend  together  the 
mayonnaise,  mustard,  lemon  juice  and 
beaten  egg.  Stir  into  fish  mixture  and 
from  into  four  patties.  Broil  in 
preheated  broiler  for  3 to  5 minutes  on 
each  side  and  serve  on  toasted  buns 
with  lettuce  and  tomato  slices. 
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THE  ANGLER  S NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  A very  small  object  can 

provide  a fish  protection  from  the  sun.  The 
shade  may  be  provided  by  a single  bush  or 
even  one  thick-stemmed  branch.  The  fish  is 
satisfied  if  the  patch  of  shade  is  only  big 
enough  to  cover  its  eyes. 

Watch  the  line  closely  after  casting  a 

plastic  worm.  If  the  line  moves  even 
slightly  to  the  right  or  left  while  the  worm 
is  sinking,  take  up  the  slack  quickly  and 
strike.  Bass  often  take  a sinking  worm 
before  it  reaches  bottom.  It  is  important  to 
keep  the  line  fairly  taut  and  under  control 
as  the  lure  sinks. 

Rush  up  to  a pool  and  begin  fishing 

blindly,  in  all  directions,  and  the  chances 
are  you  won’t  get  much  reaction  from  trout 
or  bass.  Take  time  to  look  over  the  water 
carefully,  then  fish  the  areas  you  feel  are 
most  likely  to  hold  fish.  Begin  with  the 
locations  closest  to  you,  for  if  you  cast  first 
to  a distant  spot  you  can  easily  put  down 
fish  that  are  in  closer  water. 

Side-arm  casts  from  a boat  are  danger- 
ous unless  the  angler  positions  himself  in 
either  the  bow  or  stern  and  makes  his  casts 
out  over  the  water  instead  of  over  the 
middle  of  the  boat,  where  he  can  hook  a 
companion. 

Spinnerbaits  are  available  in  three  styles. 

The  single  (No.  1)  has  one  blade  on  the 
shaft  above  the  lure.  The  tandem  (No.  2) 
has  two  blades  in  line  on  the  shaft.  The 
dual  (No.  3)  also  has  two  blades,  but  they 
are  on  a spreader  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
spinner  shaft. 


Fish  a worm  slowly  and  deeply  in  the  cold 

water  during  early  weeks  of  the  trout 
season.  The  appetites  and  activities  of  trout 
slow  down  when  the  water  temperature  is 
in  the  forties  and  low  fifties. 


Some  of  those  placid  little  mountain  and 

meadow  brooks  can  provide  real  trout  fish- 
ing fun.  Seldom  will  the  fish  be  large,  but 
in  these  confined  waters  they  are  extremely 
wary  and  a real  challenge  to  the  angler. 


Fireflies  can  help  you  in  night  casting 

from  a boat  to  weedy  shores  of  lakes  and 
ponds.  The  insects  with  their  blinking 
lights  hover  around  weeds  and  grass  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  water  and  thus  define  the 
shoreline  when  stars  are  not  too  bright  or 
when  cloudy  conditions  make  it  difficult  to 
see  target  areas  in  the  dark. 

Since  a spinnerbait  has  only  one  hook,  it 

is  essential  to  keep  it  razor  sharp. 

A Mickey  Finn  streamer  or  hucktail  on  a 

2/0  hook  is  a good  pike  lure. 

A spinning  line  of  eight-  or  ten-pound 

test  is  best  for  normal  use  by  a beginner. 

Match  the  size  of  the  bait  or  artificial 

lure  to  the  size  of  the  natural  food  in  the 
water,  no  matter  what  species  of  fish  you 
seek  to  catch. 

Caddis  nymphs  and  flies  exist  in  a wide 

variety  of  colors.  Imitations  are  most  effec- 
tive in  cream,  tan,  light  gray,  olive  and 
dark  brown. 

Spoons  and  wobblers  have  a swinging, 

side-to-side  motion  and  very  seldom  cause 
line  twist. 

“Fish  all  the  water”  is  the  slogan  of  some 

anglers.  The  method  takes  fish,  but  it  also 
can  be  a waste  of  time.  The  better  method 
is  to  ignore  those  spots  which  even  a begin- 
ner will  recognize  as  hopeless  and  to 
concentrate  on  water  where  fish  are  most 
likely  to  be  resting  or  feeding. 


Don't  turn  up  your  nose  at  a smallmouth 

bass  weighing  only  one  or  two  pounds  in 
northern  waters.  A four-pounder  would  be 
a trophy. 

Don't  get  sloppy  in  fishing  dry  flies  when 

the  water  surface  is  disturbed  by  wind  or 
riffles.  Of  course,  the  broken  surface  does 
mask  the  artificial  nature  of  the  fly,  but  at 
the  same  time  trout  usually  feed  much 
closer  to  the  surface  under  such  conditions 
and  are  easily  alarmed  by  careless  casts. 

Retrieve  a spoon  or  spinner  on  the  edge 

of  a heavy  riffle  or  other  fast  current.  Fish 
will  be  in  slow  water  on  the  sides  of  the  fast 
current. 

Red  and  yellow  bass  lures  usually  are 

successful  for  one  main  reason:  they  are 
conspicuous  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  fish,  even  at  a considerable  distance. 

Long,  thin,  pencil-like  bobbers  are  best 

for  bait  fishing.  They  offer  little  resistance 
when  a fish  takes  the  bait  and  indicate 
even  a light  nibble.  Use  bobbers  only  big 
enough  to  hold  the  bait  at  a desired  depth 
in  the  water  or  to  keep  bait  off  the  bottom. 

Imitations  of  terrestrial  (land)  insects  are 

valuable  flies  for  both  trout  and  bass  fish- 
ermen. The  cricket  (top)  averages  smaller, 
with  dark,  subdued  coloration,  like  real 
crickets.  The  grasshopper  (bottom)  is 
larger  and  in  a variety  of  brighter  shades, 
designed  to  imitate  the  coloration  of  natu- 
ral insects  found  in  the  area  fished. 


Wet  flies  in  sizes  8 and  10  are  good 

smallmouth  bass  lures  in  water  that  is 
studded  with  rocks.  Fish  a cast  of  two,  or 
even  three,  flies  on  a short  line  and  leader, 
so  that  the  flies  can  be  worked  around  the 
rocks  into  pockets  of  relatively  quiet 
water. 
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“ENVIRONMENTAL  ” 
ORGANIZA  TIONS  — 


Xjate  in  the  1960s,  a word  began  to  be  used  with  much,  much  more  frequency  than 
ever  before  and  it  became  almost  the  symbol  of  the  "Earth  Movement"  which 
garnered  many  new  recruits  to  what  had  been  traditionally  the  "conservation"  field. 
Originally,  in  the  Webster  definition  of  the  "environment"  — as  conservation 
agencies  would  have  used  it  — was  "the  aggregate  of  all  the  external  conditions  and 
influences  affecting  the  life  and  development  of  an  organism."  However,  there  are 
sociological  implications,  and  it  can  also  mean  "the  factors  surrounding  or  affecting 
human  beings."  "In  a study  of  human  behavior,  environment  may  be  divided  into  the 
physical  or  inorganic,  environment  comprising  such  factors  as  climate  and  soil,  the 
biological  environment,  comprising  wild  plants  and  animals,  including  bacteria  and 
other  germs,  and  the  social  environment,  comprising  everything  due  to  human 
activity  and  divisible,  in  turn,  into  the  physio-social  environment,  comprising 
buildings,  roads  and  all  manufactured  objects,  the  bio-social  environment,  comprising 
domesticated  plants  and  animals,  and  the  psycho-social  environment,  consisting  of 
human  behavior,  customs,  laws,  language,  etc." 

Organizations  and  institutions  were  formed  with  the  word  "environmental"  in 
their  titles.  This  is  all  well  and  good,  except  that  some  of  the  fringe  attractions  which 
brought  some  wild-eyed  advocates  to  the  front  became  controversial,  if  you  will,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  traditional  conservation  organizations.  The  broadening  of  this 
scope  of  involvement  tended  to  water  down  the  strong  emphasis  that  had  been  the 
traditional  activity  and  mission  of  agencies  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

The  pendulum  swung  the  other  way  and  with  the  inauguration  of  a new  federal 
administration  it  seems,  at  this  time,  to  be  swinging  even  farther  the  other  way.  The 
nominee  for  Secretary  of  Interior  has  already  stated  that  he  is  a "practical 
environmentalist,"  and  that  these  concerns  must  be  balanced  much  more  equitably 
with  economic  considerations.  The  pendulum  also  brought  out  bumper  stickers  in  the 
soft  coal  region  that  read:  "Save  your  job  — eat  an  environmentalist."  Even  the  old 
traditional  Dan  Beard  concepts  in  the  Boy  Scout  movement  were  watered  down  so  that 
inner  city  Scouts  could  be  considered  to  be  environmentally  concerned  if  they  studied 
such  close  neighbors  as  cockroaches  and  rats. 

In  the  long  run  I think  the  conservation  movement  has  somewhat  suffered  by  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  overall  amalgamation  of  "environmental  organizations." 

This  outfit  is  a conservation  organization,  believing  strongly  in  the  tenet  of  the  wise 
use  of  natural  resources.  We  intend  to  keep  on  that  track  in  our  concern  with  the 
resources  for  which  we  are  responsible,  and  the  misuse  of  which  can  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  whole  quality  of  life  both  now  and  down  the  future  years. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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“LOT  OF  INSIGHT” 

I would  like  to  compliment  your  maga- 
zine and  Del  Graff,  in  particular,  for  the 
“Trout  Management  in  the  ‘80s”  article  in 
the  September  issue.  It  showed  a lot  of 
insight  into  problems  facing  coldwater 
fisheries  in  the  next  decade,  and  I espe- 
cially enjoyed  Mr.  Graff’s  straightforward 
tones  in  discussing  opening  day,  stocking 
methods,  county  allocations,  and  wild 
trout.  His  statements  may  cause  some  dis- 
agreement, but  at  least  they  will  get  people 
thinking. 

1 was  particularly  interested  in  the 
sections  concerning  wild  trout  and  special 
regulations,  having  fished  extensively  in 
Penns  Creek’s  “Artificial  Lures  Only” 
area  the  past  two  seasons  over  what  seem 
to  be  mostly  streambred  trout.  Although  I 
have  never  caught  a trout  that  exceeded 
the  twenty-inch  minimum,  I have  come  to 
value  the  “quality  angling  experience” 
much  more  than  the  potential  to  take  fish 
home.  From  what  I’ve  seen,  I think  there 
are  more  fishermen  who  respond  to  this 
type  of  challenge  than  is  commonly 
thought,  and  I believe  that  many  more 
would  if  given  the  opportunity.  Mr.  Graff’s 
ideas  concerning  wild  trout  fisheries  and 
special  regulations,  whether  they  are 
designed  for  wild  or  stocked  trout  are  steps 
in  this  direction.  While  put-and-take  fish- 
ing with  stocked  trout  will  continue  to 
provide  the  majority  of  opportunities  in 
Pennsylvania,  I hope  to  see  additional 
emphasis  placed  on  the  preservation  of 
wild  fish  and  the  return  of  otherwise  legal 
trout  to  the  water. 

Again,  thanks  for  an  interesting  and 
informative  article.  Keeping  the  angling 
public  informed  and  concerned  through 
pieces  such  as  this  and  David  Thompson’s 
series  can  only  yield  positive  results,  and 
what  better  forum  than  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler? 

Bert  Lavan 

N.  Charleroi 

“THE  FISHERMAN” 

Here  is  my  renewal  subscription  for 
three  years  and  a funny  story  for  Leaky 
Boots. 

I was  fishing  the  Schrader  Creek  at  the 
foot  of  Old  Barclay  Mountain  in  the 


Southwest  corner  of  Bradford  County 
when  I met  “The  Fisherman.” 

I was  fishing  upstream  with  black  and 
brown  spider  flies  that  my  brother  Ed  had 
tied  for  me  and  “The  Fisherman”  was 
coming  downstream  and  we  stopped  to 
gab.  He  showed  me  his  set-up  of  a minnow 
rig,  a needle  hook  with  two  hooks  laying 
along  the  sides  of  a two-inch  minnow.  He 
stated  that  he  had  caught  many  pickerel 
with  this  rig.  He  then  showed  me  a fly  book 
full  of  wet  flies  that  some  friend  had  given 
him.  The  “friend”  was  no  friend,  as  each 
fly  had  a rust  spot  where  the  mono  entered 
the  fly.  One  strike  and  the  fly  would  have 
gone  away  with  the  fish. 

He  then  showed  me  his  trout  fishing 
outfit  — and  he  surely  had  one:  chest-high 
waders,  a nice  fly  rod,  automatic  reel  and 
line,  a vest  full  of  fishing  gadgets,  and  a 
new  landing  net,  well  equipped  for  trout 
fishing. 

He  went  on  downstream  and  I went 
upstream.  We  were  about  a hundred  yards 
apart  when,  above  the  noise  of  the  stream, 
I heard  him  yell.  I dropped  my  rod  and 
started  to  run  toward  him,  as  I figured  he 
had  fallen  in,  waders  and  all.  Well,  he  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream  alright,  but  he 
had  a fish  on  his  line  and  he  was  backing 
out  of  the  water  as  fast  as  he  could  make  it. 
He  finally  got  to  shore  and,  bending  the 
new  fly  rod  back  over  his  head,  he  grabbed 
hold  of  the  line  and  hand-over-handed  that 
twelve-inch  brown  trout  in  and  up  on  the 
bank.  This  could  bave  been  his  first  trout 
or  maybe  his  first  fish  as  he  had  forgotten 
his  automatic  reel  to  fight  the  fish  in  close, 
and  he  surely  forgot  that  brand  new  land- 
ing net  he  had  hanging  from  his  side.  It  is 
now  thirty  four  years  later  and  I can  still 
see  that  wonderful  fight  that  the  poor  fish 
put  up  as  he  was  yanked  out  of  the  stream 
in  such  a sporting  (?)  way. 

Ted  Wertz 

Downey,  California 


NOT  “JUST  RIGHT”! 

One  day  upon  arriving  at  Lake  Arthur 
and  getting  my  wheelchair  and  gear  in 
place,  I asked  an  older  gentleman  and  his 
wife  how  long  they  had  been  fishing.  He 
replied  since  9:00  that  morning  and  it  was 
now  after  5:00.  He  said  he  had  not  had  a 
bite  all  day.  Just  fooling  around,  I told  him 
that  he  was  not  holding  his  mouth  right.  I 
then  rigged  my  line  with  a 6-inch  live 
sucker.  It  no  sooner  hit  the  water  before  I 
got  a strike.  Upon  landing  the  27-inch  tiger 
musky,  the  old  gent  said  to  me,  “You  must 
not  have  held  your  mouth  just  right  or  he 
would  have  been  a keeper!”  Needless  to 
say,  it  was  the  only  strike  I had  all  night. 

Roy  T.  Corless 

Freedom 


LINESVILLE  LUNKER 

On  May  10,  1980  at  1:30  p.m.  my 
father-in-law,  Ernest  Walter  of  Avalon, 
Pennsylvania  caught  this  beauty.  The  true 
musky  was  47  inches  long,  weighed  3U/2 
pounds,  had  a 22-inch  girth.  It  was  taken 
from  the  shore  on  a #4  hook  with  15- 
pound-test  line  on  a homemade  rod  with  a 
night  crawler  for  bait.  The  four  of  us 
(myself,  son,  and  his  friend)  had  just  gone 
up  for  the  day  to  fish.  We  were  fishing  in 
the  main  body  of  the  Pymatuning  Lake 
across  from  the  Spillway  where  they  feed 
the  fish.  It  only  took  him  about  20  minutes 
to  land  him  and  it  will  be  a day  we  will  all 
never  forget. 

We  all  get  the  Angler  and  we  love  the 
stories  and  facts  you  have  in  it  and  we  just 
want  to  say  to  keep  up  the  great  work  you 
all  have  put  in  the  magazine. 

John  & Todd  McKinney 
Saxonburg 

ERIE  SALMON  FISHING 

Last  October  my  son,  Paul,  who  was 
then  nine  years  old,  came  home  from 
school  all  excited  because  his  teacher  had 
shown  a movie  on  the  coho  salmon  running 
at  Lake  Erie.  Paul  asked  me  if  I would  take 
him.  So,  being  the  impulsive  person  I am, 
we  went. 

Saturday  was  pretty  uneventful.  When 
we  got  there,  the  lake  was  really  “doing  its 
own  thing.”  The  waves  were  so  high  that 
the  lake  was  like  an  angry,  thrashing  sea. 
It  was  very  cold,  rainy  and  blustery.  Paul 
became  a little  discouraged,  but  made 
plans  to  come  back  the  next  day.  We  were 
told  to  use  Mepps  spinners,  which  we 
purchased  that  evening,  and  to  take  salmon 
eggs  and  tie  them  in  little  pouches  made 
out  of  old  stockings. 

We  went  back  on  Sunday,  and  it  was  a 
gorgeous  day.  We  rode  out  Route  5 and 
stopped  at  a stream  and  could  actually  see 
the  salmon  attempting  to  swim  upstream. 
That  was  a thrilling  sight  to  see  their 
determination.  The  stream  was  just  crawl- 
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ing  with  salmon. 

After  leaving  there,  Paul  and  I were  told 
Trout  Run  was  a good  spot.  As  we  got 
close,  we  could  feel  the  excitement  mount- 
ing. We  drove  down  the  road  and  there 
were  cars  everywhere,  with  the  beautiful 
lake  in  the  background. 

Like  a typical  9-year-old  boy,  before  I 
got  the  car  stopped,  Paul  had  his  rod  and 
bait  ready  and  ran  to  the  lake.  Before  I 
reached  the  lake  myself,  he  had  caught  a 
25  inch  14-pound  salmon.  He  ran  back  to 
the  car  to  tell  me  and  I was  “flabber- 
gasted.” I hurried  to  the  lake,  and  I 
couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  The  fish  was 
almost  as  big  as  Paul.  Some  men  fishing 
nearby  said  Paul  had  a struggle,  but 
landed  the  fish  all  alone. 


The  rest  of  the  day  was  like  a dream. 
The  lake  was  just  beautiful.  It  had  calmed, 
and  we  were  able  to  walk  out  and  enjoy 
nature’s  beauty.  The  sun  was  shining  and 
the  smell  was  delectable.  It  reminded  me 
very  much  of  the  ocean.  The  other  people 
who  were  fishing  were  just  delightful  to 
talk  with.  They  made  a big  fuss  over  Paul 
and  gave  us  some  excellent  fishing  tips. 
Also,  there  was  very  little  littering. 

I fished  for  hours  and  had  some  hard 
tugs,  but  did  not  land  a “Big  One.”  Paul 
caught  another  fish  later  on.  It  also  was  25 
inches  long  and  weighed  1 1 pounds.  I was 
able  to  watch  him  land  this  one  — which 
was  a vicarious  thrill  for  me  since  I wasn’t 
able  to  experience  this  myself. 

What  really  astounded  me  was  the 
number  of  coho  salmon  that  were  swim- 
ming around.  There  were  so  many  the 
water  was  almost  black.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  sights  I have  ever  seen. 
Almost  everyone  respected  the  places  that 
were  marked  “NO  FISHING.” 

After  a truly  wonderful  day,  Paul,  ex- 
hilarated, happy,  but  tired,  and  I started 
home  from  an  experience  we  will  never 
forget. 

I cleaned  the  salmon  and  made  steaks 
from  them.  I got  a recipe  from  a friend  for 
a sauce  to  pour  over  the  steak.  Use  one- 


third  cup  oleo,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  paprika,  one  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  sauce,  and  two  tablespoons 
grated  onion.  Put  this  delectable  concoc- 
tion in  a greased  baking  pan  in  the  oven  for 
thirty  minutes  at  350  degrees. 

Joan  S.  Caldwell 
Monroeville 


SLIGHT  MIX-UP 

The  nine-inch  size  on  bass  should 
remain  as  is.  , The  anglers  who  want  a 
twelve-inch  size  can  satisfy  themselves  by 
returning  the  bass  under  twelve  inches 
back  to  the  water.  Ten-  and  eleven-inch 
bass  make  very  good  fillets.  It  is  not  too 
difficult  to  catch  a limit  of  smallmouths  in 
the  Susquehanna  River  in  the  Tunkhan- 
nock  area,  but  if  the  size  was  set  at  twelve 
inches  a limit  catch  would  be  nearly  impos- 
sible. A legal  six-inch  trout  makes  a very 
small  fillet,  but  bass  between  10  and  12 
inches  are  good  size  fillets.  The  high  cost  of 
transportation  and  supermarket  food  are 
two  very  good  reasons  why  many  fisher- 
man enjoy  a pan  of  fish  fillets  at  home. 
Who  wants  to  fish  all  day  and  come  home 
empty  because  the  bass  were  under  twelve 
inches?  I have  fished  for  the  past  fifty 
years  and  really  the  sport  is  second  to  the 
pleasure  of  eating  a fresh  fry  of  10-  or 
1 1-inch  bass. 

Frank  Mihalick 

Ashley 

The  12-inch  size  limit  on  bass  is  a 
response  to  observed  effects  of  fishing  pres- 
sure on  largemouth  bass  in  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs in  Pennsylvania.  In  1981  a 12-inch 
size  limit  for  bass  will  be  in  effect  on  lakes, 
reservoirs,  and  ponds;  a 10-inch  size  limit 
for  bass  will  be  in  effect  on  rivers  and 
streams.  We  recognize  that  the  12-inch  size 
limit  is  needed  primarily  for  largemouth 
bass  in  lakes  and  that  a lower  size  seems 
appropriate  for  smallmouth  in  rivers  and 
streams.  Under  the  1981  regulations  you 
will  still  be  able  to  enjoy  fillets  from  10- 
and  11 -inch  bass  taken  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  Ed. 


CANOEING  ADVICE  — 

I have  read  with  interest  the  article  in 
the  August,  1980  Angler  entitled  “Water- 
ways Patrolmen  Train  in  Rescue  Proce- 
dures.” Having  had  many  pleasant  canoe 
experiences  over  the  past  forty-five  years,  I 
feel  compelled  to  write  our  magazine  about 
a procedure  that  I feel  is  erroneously 
recommended  time  and  time  again. 

The  most  recent  article  pertaining  to 
this  matter  was  in  the  “Pittsburgh  Press” 


on  Sunday,  September  14th,  which  1 have 
enclosed. 

The  erroneous  advice  being  the  tying  of 
articles  to  the  thwarts  of  canoes  to  prevent 
loss  in  capsizing.  This  definitely  should  not 
be  done!  A canoe  in  deep  water  weighted 
down  with  equipment  tied  to  the  thwarts 
will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  this 
leaves  you  without  a canoe  to  hold  onto  and 
the  loss  of  all  your  equipment  and  possibly 
the  loss  of  life. 

Also,  if  you  are  a canoeist  in  white  water 
with  equipment  tied  to  the  thwarts  and 
experience  a capsize,  your  canoe  will  sink 
and  roll  along  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
resulting  again  in  possible  loss  of  life, 
canoe,  and  equipment. 

I have  read  of  such  accidents  and  have 
had  personal  experience  with  accidents 
caused  by  the  above  conditions:  some  of 
which  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  life. 

I would  strongly  recommend  that  your 
waterways  patrolmen  include  this  advice  in 
their  training  program  to  prevent  any 
future  injury  to  a fellow  sportsman. 

Robert  W.  Briney 
Natrona  Heights 

I appreciate  the  chance  to  offer  a rebut- 
tle to  Mr.  Briney’s  letter. 

Personally,  I never  carry  anything  with 
me  in  a canoe  that  is  capable  of  sinking  the 
canoe  — should  they  be  tied  to  the 
gunwales  when  I upset. 

But  the  advice  is  still  good  for  most  of 
the  articles  such  as  tackle  box,  cooler,  or 
even  a valued  fishing  rod,  and  I’ll  continue 
to  do  this  and  advise  my  readers  to  do 
likewise. 

Wyndle  Watson 
Outdoor  Editor 
Pittsburgh  Press 

WHICH? 

I will  get  right  to  the  point.  My  Ohioian 
brother-in-law  and  myself  have  been  argu- 
ing (sportsmanlike)  for  many  years  about 
the  calico  and  crappie  bass.  This  Keystoner 
says  both  fish  are  the  same  and  the  Buck- 
eye says  they  are  different.  Please  let  us 
know  so  we  can  end  this  matter  and  if  this 
makes  Leaky  Boots  it  will  really  crack  his 
shell. 

Russell  B.  Hoch 
Kresgeville 

You  win,  Russ!  Calico,  calico  bass  and 
crappie  bass  are  just  a few  of  the  common, 
or  local  names  given  to  the  crappie.  Quite 
possibly  “the  Buckeye”  has  seen  both 
stunted  white  crappies  and  well-fed  black 
crappies  and  swore  there  was  a difference 
— and  there  is,  although  subtle,  but  they’re 
both  crappies.  Ed. 
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Nine  "Golden  Circles"  of  Angling  Opportunities 


The  author’s  goal  is  better  fishing,  closer  to  home.  Circle  #9?  Read  on,  that's  closer  than  you  think! 


by  Charley  Zaimes 


W ith  gasoline  selling  at  an  average 
price  of  $ 1 .20  a gallon,  most  fishermen 
are  giving  second  (and  even  third) 
thoughts  to  their  well-laid  plans  for  a 
weekend  fishing  trip  to  the  other  end 
of  the  state  or  to  some  distant  out- 
of-state  location. 

For  many  anglers,  it  isn't  only  the 
cost  of  fuel  that  leads  them  to  shorten 
up  the  distances  they’ll  travel.  There’s 
also  the  very  sincere  desire  to  actively 
participate  in  the  national  energy 
conservation  program  designed  to  get 
us  out  from  under  the  collective  thumb 
of  the  OPEC  cartel. 

With  this  in  mind,  let’s  take  a look 
at  our  prospects. 

First  of  all,  let’s  decide  on  what 
would  be  a reasonable  distance  to 
travel  for  a day’s  fishing.  A 50-mile 
one-way  trip  at  the  legal  speed  limit  of 
55  mph  works  out  to  an  hour’s  driving, 
give  or  take  a couple  of  minutes. 

That  sounds  fairly  reasonable  to  me, 
especially  when  you  stack  it  up  against 
the  days  when  fuel  sold  for  less  than 


half  it’s  present  price  and  we’d  think 
nothing  of  traveling  400  or  more  miles 
to  reach  a good  fishing  spot.  Besides, 
with  so  many  of  us  now  driving  the 
smaller,  more  fuel  efficient  cars,  most 
of  us  can  travel  50  miles  from  home 
and  make  the  return  trip  on  about 
three  or  four  gallons  of  gas,  plus  or 
minus  a few  ounces. 

Assuming  that  you’re  willing  to 
exercise  the  self-discipline  it  takes  to 
impose  a 50-mile  limit  on  most  of  your 
fishing  trips,  what  are  your  chances  of 
finding  a good  place  to  fish?  I asked 
myself  that  question  and,  to  find  the 
answer,  I got  a road  map  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

I took  a long,  close  look  at  the  map 
and  found  over  1,250  waterways  - 
not  counting  the  thousands  of  small 
farm  ponds  that  you  can  usually  fish  if 
you  just  take  the  time  to  ask  the 
farmer  for  permission. 

I also  discovered  that  Pennsylvania 
has  over  30,000  miles  of  rivers  and 
streams  for  the  fishermen’s  pleasure 


along  with  hundreds  of  lakes,  most  of 
them  open  for  public  fishing.  More 
than  5,000  miles  of  those  streams  and 
over  90  of  the  lakes  are  regularly 
stocked  with  trout  by  the  Fish 
Commission. 

Those  are  impressive  figures  in  the 
aggregate,  but  can  you  find  any  of 
those  fish-filled  waters  within  your  50- 
mile  driving  limit?  To  answer  that 
question,  1 took  a pair  of  dividers  and 
set  it  for  a radius  of  50  miles  by 
measuring  the  points  against  the 
map’s  scale  of  miles.  I then  selected 
eight  of  Pennsylvania’s  population 
centers  and  drew  a circle  around  each 
of  them.  Each  circle  has  a radius  of  50 
miles.  Here’s  what  they  show: 

Circle  #1 

Centered  in  Philadelphia,  it  em- 
braces all  of  Delaware,  Chester, 
Montgomery,  Bucks  and  Philadelphia 
Counties  and  portions  of  Lehigh, 
Berks,  Northampton  and  Lancaster 
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Counties. 

Anyone  living  in  the  center  of  this 
circle  can  stay  within  the  50-mile  limit 
and  reach  more  than  100  miles  of 
fishable  waters  in  the  Delaware  River, 
50  or  more  miles  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  six  miles  of  trout  water  in 
Wissahickon  Creek  which  flows 
through  Philadelphia’s  Fairmount 
Park,  the  391 -acre  Springton  Reser- 
voir near  Newtown  Square,  the  Ches- 
ter-Octoraro  Reservoir  with  its  625 
acres  on  which  rowboats  and  electric 
motors  are  permitted,  two  lakes  in 
French  Creek  State  Park,  Lake  Nock- 
amixon  near  Quakertown  in  Bucks 
County,  some  30  miles  of  the  Lehigh 
River  between  Easton  and  Coplay  and 
the  fabulous  eight-mile  stretch  of  the 
Little  Lehigh  Creek  in  Allentown. 

That’s  just  a smidgin  of  the  total 
fishing  water  available  in  the  first  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Golden  Circles  but  by 
using  these  not  so  far  away  places  you 
can  tangle  with  muskies,  trout,  bass, 
pike,  walleyes,  shad,  a host  of  panfish 
and  even  some  hybrids. 

Circle  jf  2 

With  Harrisburg  at  the  hub,  trout 
fishermen  need  travel  only  a fraction 
of  their  50-mile  limit  to  cast  their  flies 
on  the  Letort,  the  Yellow  Breeches, 
Stony  Creek  and  Clarks  Creek.  They 
can  also  fish  about  100  miles  of  the 
mighty  Susquehanna  with  its  multi- 
tudes of  smallmouth  bass,  husky 
muskies,  channel  cats,  walleyes,  rock 
bass  and  largemouth  bass. 

Also  within  this  Golden  Circle  is  a 
picturesque  and  productive  45-mile 
section  of  the  Juniata  River  with  a 
wide  variety  of  species  to  challenge  our 
anglers:  bass,  trout,  muskies,  walleyes 
and  panfish. 

From  May  through  September,  the 
Fabridam  at  Sunbury  impounds  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna’s  West  and 
North  branches  to  create  Lake  Augus- 
ta, a 3,000-acre  lake  with  excellent 
prospects  for  smallmouth  bass,  wall- 
eyes and  panfish. 

Then  there’s  Lake  Marburg  in 
Codorus  State  Park  with  its  1,275 
acres  of  muskellunge,  walleyes,  north- 
ern pike,  largemouth  bass,  trout  and 
panfish;  or,  the  345-acre  Pinchot  State 
Park  Lake.  Also  within  easy  reach  is 
the  Middle  Creek  Waterfowl  Manage- 
ment Lake  in  Lancaster  County  near 
Hopeland.  Portions  of  this  lake  are 
open  for  public  fishing,  and  there’s  a 


good  supply  of  largemouth  bass,  pick- 
erel and  panfish. 

If  that  isn’t  enough  to  take  care  of 
your  fishing  wants  for  a season  or  two, 
you’ll  find  plenty  of  other  fishing 
waters  within  this  circle’s  perimeter.  It 
includes  all  of  the  counties  of  Dauphin, 
York,  Adams,  Cumberland,  Perry, 
Snyder  and  Lebanon  and  major 
portions  of  Lancaster,  Franklin,  Mif- 
flin, Juniata,  Northumberland, 
Schuylkill,  Columbia,  Union  and 
Berks. 

Circle  #3 

With  Altoona  at  its  center,  this 
Golden  Circle  offers  a broad  spectrum 
of  fishing  possibilities  with  the  incredi- 
ble Raystown  Lake  as  the  gemstone  of 
its  jewelled  crown.  The  largest  lake 
entirely  within  Pennsylvania,  Rays- 
town’s  8,300  acres  and  110  miles  of 
shoreline  provide  some  of  the  finest 
fishing  in  the  state  for  largemouth 
bass,  muskies,  northern  pike,  walleyes, 
panfish,  and  landlocked  striped  bass. 

Super  trout  fishing  is  available  in  a 
10-mile  stretch  of  the  Juniata  River’s 
Raystown  Branch. 

The  southwest  quadrant  of  this 
circle  boasts  several  big  lakes  in 
Somerset  County  where  you  can 
reasonably  expect  to  hook  both  large- 
mouth and  smallmouth  bass,  walleyes, 
northern  pike,  muskies,  rainbow  trout 
and  panfish. 

The  circle’s  northern  half  also  has 
some  lakes,  including  Glendale  Lake 
in  Prince  Gallitzin  State  Park  with  its 
walleyes,  northern  pike,  muskellunge, 
bowfin,  largemouth  bass,  panfish  and 
the  imported  Amur  pike.  This  north- 
ern area,  however,  is  even  better 
known  for  its  prolific  trout  streams, 
including  such  favorites  as  Penns 
Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Bald  Eagle 
Creek,  Chest  Creek,  Yellow  Creek 
and  Elk  Creek. 

Inside  this  Golden  Circle  are  all  of 
Cambria,  Blair  and  Huntingdon 
Counties  as  well  as  parts  of  Clearfield, 
Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Somerset, 
Bedford,  Fulton,  Franklin,  Perry,  Mif- 
flin, Centre,  Juniata  and  Jefferson 
Counties. 

Circle  § 4 

Three  major  rivers  offer  your  choice 
of  bass,  panfish,  northern  pike,  mus- 
kellunge and  walleye  fishing  for  angl- 
ers in  Allegheny  County,  the  core  of 


this  Golden  Circle. 

The  largest  of  the  rivers  is  the  Alle- 
gheny, 24  miles  of  it  flowing  through 
Allegheny  County,  a 60-mile  stretch  in 
Armstrong  County,  and  1 2 more  miles 
of  it  in  Westmoreland  County. 

Add  to  that  the  60  miles  of  the 
Monongahela  River  in  Greene  and 
Allegheny  Counties  and  the  38  miles 
of  the  Ohio  River  rolling  through 
Beaver  and  Allegheny  Counties,  and 
you  come  up  with  196  miles  of  surpris- 
ingly good  fishing  which  can  be 
reached  from  the  Pittsburgh  metropol- 
itan area  easily  without  using  up 
anywhere  near  the  maximum  driving 
distances  we’ve  imposed  on  ourselves. 

Trout  fishermen  will  have  no  trou- 
ble finding  stocked  streams  in  every 
one  of  the  counties  encompassed  by 
this  gleaming  Golden  Circle.  Two  of 
the  better  known  streams  are  Slippery 
Rock  Creek  and  the  Big  Neshannock 
Creek  in  Lawrence  County. 

Largemouth  bass,  northern  pike, 
walleyes,  muskies,  channel  catfish  and 
crappies  are  all  in  ample  supply  at 
3,225-acre  Lake  Arthur  in  Moraine 
State  Park.  Located  in  Butler  County, 
it  has  41  miles  of  shoreline. 

Barely  outside  our  limiting  perime- 
ter are  two  lakes  worth  mentioning. 
One  is  High  Point  Lake  in  Somerset 
County.  It  covers  342  acres  and  offers 
very  good  fishing  for  muskies,  north- 
ern pike,  walleyes,  smallmouth  bass 
and  panfish.  The  other  is  Youghio- 
gheny  Reservoir,  located  in  Somerset 
County  on  the  Maryland  border.  This 
2,840-acre  impoundment  features 
northern  pike,  trout,  walleyes,  large- 
mouth and  smallmouth  bass  as  well  as 
a variety  of  panfish.  There’s  free 
camping,  too. 

The  counties  included  within  this 
Golden  Circle  are  all  of  Beaver,  Wash- 
ington, Greene,  Fayette  and  Allegheny 
and  major  portions  of  Westmoreland, 
Indiana,  Armstrong,  Butler  and  Law- 
rence. 

Circle  #5 

Meadville,  in  Crawford  County,  is 
the  focal  point  of  this  Golden  Circle  in 
Pennsylvania’s  northwest  corner.  It 
covers  all  of  Erie,  Crawford,  Mercer 
and  Venango  Counties  and  parts  of 
Warren,  Lawrence,  Butler,  Clarion 
and  Forest  Counties. 

A public  relations  writer  would  have 
to  fight  the  temptation  to  call  this  area 
a “Land  of  Lakes.”  The  circle  includes 
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The  author  found  this  nice  3V2-pound  smallmouth  very  close  to  the  center 
of  his  own  personal  “Golden  Circle. " Photo  by  John  Plowman. 


Lake  Arthur  in  Butler  County  and 
also  takes  in  Lake  Pymatuning,  Tama- 
rack Lake  and  Conneaut  Lake  in 
Crawford  County,  the  Eaton  Reser- 
voir, Edinboro  Lake  and  Lake  Erie  in 
Erie  County,  Tionesta  Lake  in  Forest 
County,  and  Lake  Wilhelm  in  Mercer 
County. 

Pymatuning’s  1 3,920  acres  sustain  a 
substantial  population  of  muskies, 
bass,  crappies,  walleyes,  white  bass 
and  panfish  for  boat  and  shoreline 
anglers. 

Conneaut,  with  928  acres,  is  just 
seven  miles  from  the  center  of  this 
Golden  Circle  and  is  known  primarily 
for  its  excellent  muskellunge  fishing. 
It  also  offers  both  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  northern  pike  and 
loads  of  panfish. 

Tamarack  Lake  is  limited  to  boats 
with  electric  motors  only.  Located  just 
three  miles  south  of  Meadville,  Tama- 
rack’s 562  acres  accommodate  mus- 
kies, largemouth  bass,  walleyes,  crap- 
pies, bullheads  and  bluegills. 

Eaton  Reservoir’s  246  acres  attract 
a fair  number  of  ice  fishermen  with  its 
large  perch  and  bluegills.  During  the 
summer,  good  catches  are  made  of 
muskellunge,  walleyes  and  northern 
pike. 

Edinboro  Lake’s  species  include 
bluegills,  carp,  crappies,  yellow  perch, 
muskellunge  and  largemouth  bass. 

Lake  Erie,  of  course,  is  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  available  to  Penn- 
sylvanians and  provides  fishermen 
with  a wide  variety  of  angling  opportu- 
nities. Coho  and  chinook  salmon  fish- 
ing is  excellent  in  the  fall  months  at 
the  mouths  of  tributary  streams. 
There’s  also  good  trout  fishing  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  The  Presque  Isle  Bay 
waters  at  Erie  are  loaded  with  big  bass 
and  panfish.  Summer  walleye  fishing 
is  tops. 

Tionesta  Lake’s  reputation  revolves 
around  the  excellent  smallmouth  bass 
and  muskellunge  catches  that  have 
been  made  there.  Panfishing  is  also 
good. 

Lake  Wilhelm  has  1,680  acres  and 
features  bass,  northern  pike,  muskies 
and  panfish. 

Numerous  streams  within  the  pe- 
rimeter offer  excellent  fishing  for 
trout,  bass  and  panfish. 

Circle  #6 

Just  a little  more  than  the  lower  half 
of  this  Golden  Circle  lies  within  Penn- 


sylvania but  that  half  furnishes  more 
than  enough  fishing  potential  to  excite 
the  anglers  living  in  Bradford,  which  is 
the  centerpoint. 

A mere  15  miles  west  of  Bradford  is 
the  huge  Kinzua  Dam  impoundment. 
The  Allegheny  Reservoir’s  12,000 
acres  abound  with  trout,  smallmouth 
bass,  walleyes,  muskies,  northern  pike, 
crappie  and  yellow  perch  — all  wait- 
ing for  the  fisherman’s  lure. 

The  Allegheny  River  below  the  dam 
is  considered  a hot  spot.  Eighty-eight 
miles  of  this  productive  river  flows 
inside  the  Bradford  perimeter,  provid- 
ing ample  opportunity  for  walleyes, 
northern  pike,  muskellunge,  trout, 
bass  and  panfish. 

Trout  fishermen  can  find  a lot  of 
elbow  room  on  this  circle’s  numerous 
streams  or  they  can  travel  a mere  30 
miles  from  Bradford  to  fish  Chapman 
Dam  in  the  Allegheny  National 


Forest.  This  68-acre  lake  is  well 
stocked  and  produces  consistently 
good  catches.  Rowboats  only  are 
allowed. 

The  trout  streams  are  spread 
throughout  the  circle  which  includes 
all  of  McKean  County  and  major 
portions  of  Potter,  Warren,  Cameron, 
Elk  and  Forest  Counties.  It  also  takes 
in  small  parts  of  Jefferson  and  Clarion 
Counties. 

Circle  #7 

Blessed  indeed  are  the  anglers 
living  within  this  Golden  Circle  that 
has  Williamsport  for  its  center. 
They’re  surrounded  by  a scattering  of 
small  lakes  brimming  with  bass,  pick- 
erel, pike,  trout,  walleyes,  muskellunge 
and  panfish.  They  also  have  easy 
access  to  some  of  the  finest  mountain 
trout  streams  that  Pennsylvania  has  to 
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offer. 

The  perimeter  takes  in  all  of 
Lycoming,  Sullivan,  Columbia,  Mon- 
tour, Northumberland,  Snyder  and 
Union  Counties  and  substantial  por- 
tions of  Tioga,  Potter,  Bradford,  Clin- 
ton, Juniata,  Mifflin,  Centre,  Dau- 
phin, Perry,  Schuylkill,  Luzerne  and 
Wyoming  Counties. 

All  this,  mind  you,  within  50  miles 
of  Williamsport. 

The  Susquehanna  River  with  its 
West  and  North  branches  that  con- 
verge near  Sunbury  totals  171  miles  of 
prime  musky,  bass,  walleye  and 
panfishing  opportunities. 

Among  the  better  known  lakes  are 
Clarence  Walker  Dam  and  Middle 
Creek  Lake  in  Snyder  County,  Hunt- 
ers Lake  in  Sullivan  County,  Hills 
Creek  Lake  in  Tioga,  Sylvan  Lake  in 
Luzerne,  Mountour  Preserve  near 
Danville  in  Montour  County  and  Briar 
Creek  Lake  in  Columbia  County. 

Names  like  the  Loyalsock,  Grey’s 
Run,  Kettle  Creek,  Fishing  Creek, 
Pine  Creek  and  Slate  Run  are  just  a 
few  of  this  perimeter’s  outstanding 
trout  waters  that  can  be  reached  in  an 
hour’s  drive  without  mortgaging  your 
gas  tank  and  the  family  station 
wagon. 

Circle  § 8 

The  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  metro- 
politan area  is  smack  in  the  middle  of 
this  Golden  Circle  which  boasts  of 
several  large  lakes  and  a multitude  of 
smaller  ones  as  well  as  nearly  100 


miles  of  the  Upper  Delaware  River 
and  uncounted  miles  of  wild  trout 
water. 

It  covers  all  of  Lackawanna, 
Wyoming,  Luzerne,  Susquehanna, 
Monroe,  Pike,  Carbon  and  Wayne 
Counties  and  includes  varying  portions 
of  Sullivan,  Bradford,  Montour, 
Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Northampton, 
Berks  and  Lycoming  Counties. 

Trolling  and  night  bait  fishing 
account  for  big  trout  in  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack  on  the  Wayne-Pike  border. 
This  5,700-acre  lake  with  its  53  miles 
of  shoreline  also  produces  fine  catches 
of  walleyes,  bass,  muskies,  pickerel, 
perch,  crappies,  trout  and  panfish. 

Leaser  Lake’s  117  acres  in  Lehigh 
County  afford  a better-than-average 
chance  to  hook  a husky  musky  and 
also  contain  walleyes,  bass,  pickerel 
and  panfish;  and,  trout  have  now 
become  a new  added  attraction  at 
Leaser  Lake. 

Stocked  with  bass,  walleyes,  tiger 
muskies,  chain  pickerel  and  channel 
catfish,  Beltzville  Lake’s  947  acres 
have  a natural  supply  of  yellow  perch 
and  crappies.  Also  in  Carbon  County 
is  the  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam  which 
backs  up  the  waters  of  the  Upper 
Lehigh  River.  Stocked  with  rainbow 
and  brook  trout,  this  lake  is  also  tops 
for  bass  and  yellow  perch. 

Veteran  pickerel  anglers  have 
known  for  years  that  Peck’s  Pond  in 
the  Poconos  offers  some  of  the  best 
pickerel  and  bass  fishing  you  could 
hope  for.  It  also  has  a good  panfish 
population. 


If  you  don't  mind  a three-mile  walk 
from  Route  390,  you'll  enjoy  the  bass, 
musky,  pickerel,  walleye  and  panfish 
fishing  in  51 -acre  Bruce  Lake  near 
Promised  Land  State  Park  in  Pike 
County. 

Harvey’s  Lake,  just  10  miles  from 
Wilkes-Barre  or  Scranton,  is  well 
stocked  with  trout.  It’s  especially 
popular  with  winter  fishermen  seeking 
trout  and  smelt. 

Heading  the  list  of  eminent  trout 
streams  within  this  Golden  Circle  is 
the  renowned  Brodheads  Creek  near 
Stroudsburg.  The  Tunkhannock,  the 
Tobyhanna,  McMichaels  and  Pocono 
Creeks  share  the  attention  of  trout 
fishermen  in  that  segment  of  the 
perimeter.  In  the  northeast  quadrant, 
Zane  Grey’s  Lackawaxen  Creek  still 
harbors  big  trout  and  smallmouth 
bass. 

In  fact,  a fisherman  would  have  a 
tough  time  traveling  five  miles  inside 
this  circle  without  running  into  good 
fishing  waters. 

Circle  # 9 

You  won’t  find  this  Golden  Circle 
on  the  accompanying  map.  It’s  center 
is  your  own  home.  All  you  have  to  do 
to  circumscribe  your  own  50-mile 
perimeter  of  fishing  fun  is  to  take  a 
pair  of  dividers  and  mark  off  your 
limits.  You  just  might  be  surprised 
(and  delighted)  to  discover  how  much 
good  fishing  water  there  is  within  an 
hour's  driving  time  of  your  own  drive- 
way. 


Send  the  Angler  to  a friend — 


You,ll  make 
that  friend 
happy  for 
12  full  months! 


Name  (please  print) 


Street  or  RD#  — Include  Box  Number 


City 


State  Zipcode 


□ New 

□ Renewal 


Use  Check  or  Money  Order  for  Remittance 
(DO  NOT  SEND  CASH!) 


□ $4  00 — 1 year 

□ $10.00 — 3 years 


MAIL  TO 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Angler  Circulation 
P O Box  1673 
Harrisburg.  Pa  17120 
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If  containers  holding  hazardous  chemicals  leak,  the  buried  contents  could  pollute  ground  water.  It  is  therefore 
vital  that  chemical  waste  disposal  sites  be  approved  by  DER  before  being  used.  Photo  courtesy  DER. 


Hazardous  Waste:  Serious  Business! 

by  David  R.  Thompson 


new  blend  of  law  enforcement  and 
scientific  expertise  in  Pennsylvania  is 
combating  the  state’s  most  serious 
environmental  problem,  hazardous 
waste. 

The  great  potential  for  hazardous 
waste  pollution  is  evident.  Pennsylva- 
nia is  third  in  the  nation  in  generation 
of  hazardous  waste;  and,  a state  offi- 
cial estimates  that  100,000  and  possi- 
bly as  many  as  400,000  shipments  of 
dangerous  chemicals  are  made  here 
annually.  These  figures  are  impressive, 
but  more  important  is  that  Pennsylva- 
nia is  among  the  states  where  alarming 
instances  of  hazardous  waste  pollution 
already  have  occurred. 

Action  to  combat  the  problem  was 
essential.  In  February  1980,  top  state 
officials  announced  plans  to  create  a 
special  unit  to  investigate  and  prose- 
cute illegal  dumping  of  hazardous 
waste  in  Pennsylvania  if  federal  funds 
were  approved  to  help  finance  it. 
Money  later  was  received  from  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  and  a new  unit  com- 
posed of  state  Department  of  Justice 
and  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources  (DER)  personnel  was  es- 


tablished. Its  job  is  to  bring  to  justice 
polluters  who  Governor  Dick  Thorn- 
burgh said  “.  . . make  a mockery  of 
our  right  to  a Pennsylvania  that  is  free 
of  poisons  in  its  rivers,  streams,  and 
lands.  ” 

One  of  the  state’s  worst  hazardous 
waste  pollution  problems  occurred  at 
Pittston,  Luzerne  County.  There,  ac- 
cording to  Douglas  J.  Lorenzen,  Chief 
of  the  Technical  Services  Section  of 
DER’s  Division  of  Hazardous  Waste 
Management,  dangerous  chemicals 
were  dumped  from  trucks  into  a 
mining  bore  hole.  The  wastes  traveled 
underground  until  they  found  their 
way  into  the  Susquehanna  River. 

That’s  part  of  the  bad  news.  The 
good  news  is  that  the  new  unit  formed 
to  challenge  illegal  hazardous  waste 
disposal,  investigated  the  case  and 
prosecuted  those  at  fault.  As  a result, 
the  offenders  were  convicted. 

A similar  pollution  incident  took 
place  at  Spring  Creek  in  Centre 
County  where  hazardous  waste  dis- 
posed of  improperly  at  a dump  site 
leached  into  the  creek.  Brown  trout 
and  suckers  taken  from  the  creek  in 
1976  were  tested  by  DER  and  found  to 


be  contaminated  with  pesticides.  The 
latest  test  conducted  in  1979  showed 
that  this  contamination  continued. 

In  December  1979,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  DER  warned  anglers  not 
to  eat  fish  in  portions  of  Chartiers 
Creek  and  the  Ohio  River  because  of 
chemical  contamination  by  polychlori- 
nated biphenyls  (PBC’s).  Anglers  also 
were  advised  to  limit  consumption  of 
eels  taken  from  portions  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  in  Berks  County  and  from 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Brandywine 
Creek  in  Chester  County. 

When  Pennsylvania  Senator  John 
Heinz  published  his  January  1980 
report,  he  described  visiting  a disposal 
site  outside  Philadelphia  where  haz- 
ardous chemicals  had  been  dumped 
near  people’s  houses.  This  and  other 
hazardous  waste  sites  convinced  him 
there  is  a “chemical  time  bomb”  of 
hazardous  industrial  wastes  ticking 
away  in  many  areas  of  the  state. 

It  is  unfair  to  shake  one’s  finger  at 
Pennsylvania  alone.  Hazardous  waste 
is  a nationwide  dilemma.  The  problem 
gained  national  attention  in  New 
York’s  Love  Canal.  It  was  there  that 
drums  containing  wastes  corroded;  the 
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contents  leached  through  the  soil  into 
yards  and  basements,  forcing  evacua- 
tion of  over  200  families  in  1978-79. 

Pennsylvanians  cannot  assume  that 
a similar  threat  can’t  exist  closer  to 
home.  Of  the  estimated  47  million 
metric  tons  of  hazardous  wastes 
produced  in  the  country  in  1978,  some 
four  million  were  generated  in  Penn- 
sylvania, making  her  a leading  produc- 
er. About  18,000  of  the  state’s  indus- 
tries contributed  to  the  four  million 
tons,  a DER  spokesman  estimated. 
This  shows  that  the  possibility  of 
pollution  by  hazardous  wastes  gener- 
ated in  Pennsylvania  is  very  real. 

Concerned  observers  of  the  problem 
cite  the  chemical  industry  as  the 
culprit.  They  say  some  industries  using 
dangerous  chemicals  have  been  irre- 
sponsible, disposing  of  them  in  ways 
that  harmed  the  environment.  Across 
the  country  hazardous  wastes  have 
been  dumped  in  clandestine  operations 
at  places  where  drinking  water  subse- 
quently was  contaminated,  where  cat- 
tle were  poisoned,  and  where  — in 
Love  Canal’s  case  — human  health 
suffered  as  a result  of  chemical  wastes 
buried  25  years  ago. 

There  are  additional  viewpoints,  of 
course,  and  people  eyeing  the  problem 
from  a different  perspective  point  out 
that  all  Americans  use  many  chemical 
products  . . . society  takes  them  for 
granted  and  relies  on  them.  Such 
commonly  used  things  as  plastics, 
pesticides,  petroleum  products,  metals, 
medicines,  and  textiles,  to  name  some, 
can  generate  potentially  hazardous 
waste. 

These  people  maintain  that  the 
problem  is  everyone’s  and  everyone 
must  assume  some  responsibility,  even 
if  it  means  paying  higher  prices  so  that 
chemical  companies  can  afford  the 
high  costs  of  disposing  of  hazardous 
wastes  safely,  for  to  expect  an  end  to 
reliance  upon  chemicals  is  unrealistic. 
There  are  now  about  four  million 
known  chemical  compounds  and  of 
that  number  30,000  are  listed  as 
potentially  dangerous.  Every  year 
some  one  thousand  new  chemical 
compounds  are  created,  some  of  which 
are  hazardous.  They  are  used  to  satisfy 
Americans’  insatiable  desire  for  more 
and  more  products.  Yet  some  of  these 
very  same  chemicals  pose  an  imminent 
danger  to  our  drinking  water.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  said 
last  September  that  contamination  of 


the  nation’s  drinking  water  supplies 
will  be  one  of  the  most  serious  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  1980s. 

Pennsylvania  is  among  the  states 
where  the  potential  for  groundwater 
pollution  is  great.  A federal  report  last 
autumn  revealed  that  19  hazardous 
waste  sites  in  the  state  are  serious 
threats  to  groundwater.  Altogether, 
585  sites  were  listed  that  could  present 
a danger. 

About  80  percent  of  hazardous 
waste  in  Pennsylvania  presently  is 
disposed  of  on  the  generators’  proper- 
ties; much  is  in  barrels  in  warehouses 
and  storage  yards.  The  remaining  20 
percent  goes  elsewhere  and  what 
happens  to  it  also  is  cause  for  concern. 
The  past  attitude  of  “out-of-sight,  out- 
of-mind”  meant  hazardous  chemicals 
were  transferred  from  one  party  to 
another  until  the  wastes  “disap- 
peared.” This  portion  of  the  dangerous 
chemicals  often  became  pollution,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  estimated  in  1979  that  nation- 
wide only  ten  percent  of  hazardous 
wastes  was  disposed  of  in  a manner 
consistent  with  proposed  federal  regu- 
lations. 

DER  reported  in  January  1980  that 
there  is  a statewide  hazardous  waste 
disposal  crisis.  In  testimony  before  the 
State  Environmental  Resources  Com- 
mittee, DER  Secretary  Clifford  L. 
Jones  said  there  are  only  a few 
approved  hazardous  waste  disposal 
facilities  and  these  have  a limited 
capacity  and  cannot  handle  all  types  of 
waste. 

The  magnitude  of  the  nation’s  prob- 
lem became  clear  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
years  ago.  In  1976,  it  passed  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  (RCRA),  giving  EPA  authority  to 
regulate  hazardous  waste  disposal.  Up 
until  then  no  federal  legislation  dealt 
with  disposal  of  such  waste. 

Under  the  RCRA  strict  controls 
were  imposed  to  manage  hazardous 
waste  through  its  entire  life  cycle.  The 
Act  was  scheduled  to  become  effective 
nationwide  in  November  1980;  how- 
ever, the  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  October  urged  DER  to 
get  EPA  to  extend  the  November  19 
deadline. 

(The  RCRA  doesn’t  apply  to 
hazardous  wastes  improperly  disposed 
of  in  the  past  and  most  of  these  pollu- 
tants remain  a threat  to  the  environ- 
ment. Large  amounts  of  state  and 
federal  funds  are  needed  to  try  to  clean 


up  the  wastes.) 

The  Act  is  designed  to  monitor 
hazardous  waste  from  “cradle  to 
grave,”  meaning  its  whereabouts  is 
known  from  the  time  it  is  generated 
until  disposal.  The  RCRA  requires  the 
nation’s  approximately  750,000  gener- 
ators of  hazardous  wastes  to  report 
production  and  transportation  of  these 
wastes  plus  ensure  they  are  disposed  of 
safely. 

This  cradle-to-grave  tracking  sys- 
tem gives  federal  and  state  authorities 
better  control  over  dangerous  chemi- 
cals. For  manufacturers,  transporters, 
and  operators  of  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties who  fail  to  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Act,  there  can  be 
substantial  fines. 

In  passing  the  Act,  Congress 
intended  for  individual  states  to 
develop  their  own  hazardous  waste 
control  systems,  subject  to  EPA 
approval.  Consequently  in  July  1980, 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  passed 
the  Hazardous  Waste  Act  and  a DER 
spokesman  said  EPA  approval  of  the 
state’s  Solid  Waste  Management  Act 
(Act  97)  was  expected  in  January 
1981.  He  said  the  state’s  Act  is 
substantially  equivalent  to  federal 
hazardous  waste  regulations. 

Besides  cradle-to-grave  monitoring 
of  dangerous  waste,  the  state’s  Act 
provides  for  siting  of  hazardous  waste 
disposal  facilities,  identifies  character- 
istics and  sources  of  hazardous  wastes 
and,  among  other  things,  lists  chemi- 
cals that  are  hazardous  to  human 
health  or  the  environment. 

Fines  for  illegal  disposal  of  danger- 
ous chemicals  are  substantially  in- 
creased under  the  Act.  A civil  fine  is 
no  longer  $300  per  day  but  $25,000.  A 
criminal  violation  carries  a maximum 
fine  of  $500,000. 

Pennsylvania’s  new  laws  and  the 
new  combination  of  law  enforcement 
and  technical  capability  provide  a 
more  professional  and  hard-hitting 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  state’s 
hazardous  waste  problem.  What  re- 
main lacking  are  safe  disposal  sites  for 
these  wastes  and  public  acceptance  of 
approved  sites  that  meet  disposal 
guidelines  and  therefore  should  pose 
no  threat  to  society  or  the  environ- 
ment. Selection  and  operation  of  safe 
sites  as  soon  as  possible  is  vital  and  the 
public’s  cooperation  is  needed.  In  this 
sense,  the  hazardous  waste  problem 
truly  is  one  that  more  people  can  help 
solve. 
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Abounding  in  both  angling  excitement 

and  geological  background , it  boggles  the  mind 


• • • 


LAKE  ARTHUR 


the  result  of  a monumental  reclamation  effort 


John  Galida  with  a 3V2-pound  Lake  Arthur  largemouth  taken  through  the  ice. 


by  Nick  Sisley 

J ohn  Galida  and  I were  sitting  in  his 
boat  early  last  spring,  casting  minnows 
pinned  through  the  back,  hoping  a few 
crappies  or  yellow  perch  might  be 
“suckered.”  We  were  lobbing  those 
baits  close  to  a rocky  Lake  Arthur 
bank,  and  I made  several  casts  before  I 
realized  the  significance  of  that  place. 

“John,  that’s  where  the  glacier 
stopped,  isn't  it?” 

“Yep,  that’s  the  moraine,”  John 
commented  nonchalantly,  maybe  be- 
cause he  had  fished  in  that  particular 
area  on  many  occasions.  Since  I was 
there  for  the  first  time  1 was  struck  by 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  Here  we  were, 
fishing  at  an  important  place  in  the 
world’s  history.  I had  to  give  the 
matter  a little  serious  thought;  the 
perch  and  crappies  weren’t  socking 
those  minnows  that  readily  anyway. 

A couple  of  years  ago,  doing 
research  for  another  article,  I found 
out  that  glaciers  stretched  across 
North  America,  in  many  cases  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  all  the  way  across 
to  the  Pacific.  In  some  places  that 
endless  wall  of  ice  was  a mile  high.  I 
know,  it  boggled  my  mind,  too.  During 
the  last  glacial  period,  somewhere 
around  16,000  years  ago,  a glacier 
again  pushed  southward  as  the  earth’s 
weather  turned  colder.  The  ice  ended 
its  march  in  Butler  County.  An 
advancing  glacier  pushed  huge  boul- 
ders ahead  of  it,  and  any  other  debris 
in  its  way.  When  the  ice  recedes,  as  the 
earth’s  weather  takes  a turn  for  the 
warmer,  those  boulders  and  debris  are 
left  as  the  glacier’s  evidence  — and 
this  line  of  rock  and  rubble  is  called 
“the  moraine.”  Thus  the  name  for  the 
park  surrounding  Lake  Arthur:  Mo- 
raine State  Park.  Perhaps  you’ve 
suddenly  found  yourself  at  an  historic 
place.  It’s  an  eerie  feeling,  and  that’s 
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the  way  I felt  as  John  and  I made 
another  cast,  my  daydreams  taking  me 
back  thousands  of  years,  my  mind 
conjuring  up  a life-sized  picture  of 
what  the  glacier  and  the  surroundings 
looked  like  then. 

This  would  be  the  perfect  time  to 
tell  you  a fat  crappie  interrupted  my 
daydreaming  with  a savage  strike, 
bringing  me  back  to  reality.  But,  alas, 
the  water  was  still  too  cold.  Only  thing 
John  and  I caught  were  sore  throats 
and  runny  noses,  the  day-later  effects 
of  strong  winds  out  of  the  cold  north 
and  a wet,  chilling  rain  that  still  gives 
me  shivers.  But  John  and  I were  only 
biding  our  time.  We  knew  that  Arthur 
would  produce  again  — if  we  only 
gave  the  lake’s  water  temperature  a 
chance  to  warm  up  a little  more. 

Lake  Arthur  has  been  very  good  to 
me,  and  it  has  been  very  good  to  many 
other  anglers.  Located  in  central 
Butler  County,  it  can  be  reached  in 
only  a little  more  than  an  hour  from 
downtown  Pittsburgh,  via  Interstate 
79.  This  four-laner  skirts  the  western 
rim  of  the  lake.  US  422,  four  lanes  in 
that  vicinity,  bridges  across  the  lake’s 
Bear  Run  arm.  This  big  impoundment, 
with  3,200-plus  acres  of  water,  is  the 
biggest  lake  in  Pennsylvania  owned  by 
the  state.  It  is  within  an  hour’s  drive  of 
several  other  large  communities,  too. 
A quick  look  at  a state  road  map 
confirms  that  fish-filled  Lake  Arthur 
can  be  easily  reached  by  those  living  in 
or  around  Butler,  the  north  Pittsburgh 
suburbs,  New  Castle,  Sharon,  Mercer, 
Franklin,  Kittanning,  Ambridge  and 
Beaver  Falls. 

The  lake’s  main  claim  to  fame  has 
to  be  its  bass  fishing  — largemouth, 
that  is.  Much  of  the  water  is  relatively 
shallow,  providing  ideal  spawning  con- 
ditions for  bass,  but  there’s  deep  stuff 
available,  too,  a place  for  them  to 
escape  when  warm  summer  weather 
sends  surface  water  temperatures  up- 
ward. Creek  channels  abound  in  these 
depths,  ideal  structure  that  the  bass 
use  to  migrate  back  and  forth  between 
feeding  areas  and  resting  areas. 

But  many  other  species  abound,  and 
several  of  them  have  recently  begun  to 
offer  outstanding  fishing.  There  are 
plenty  of  sublegal  and  just  over  legal 
muskies,  but  more  than  a smattering 
of  heavyweights  have  been  netted  the 
last  two  years.  The  crappie  fishing  has 
been  beautiful  of  late,  too.  Not  only 
are  there  big  “calicoes,”  but  there  are 
a lot  of  them. 
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Within  the  last  year  a few  anglers 
have  been  concentrating  on  the  wall- 
eyes — and  they’re  doing  very  well. 
For  a while  everyone  wondered  what 
happened  to  the  walleyes,  no  one  was 
catching  them,  but  this  is  no  longer  the 
case. 

The  lake  literally  teems  with  bull- 
heads, yet  few  fish  for  them.  This  is 
regrettable  because  this  species  can 
provide  a lot  of  fun  and  action,  to  say 
nothing  of  excellent  tablefare.  Chan- 
nel cats  are  also  plentiful,  and  of  super 
size.  At  John  Galida’s  nearby  sporting 
emporium  they  weighed  in  an  18- 
pound  11 -ounce  beauty  last  October. 
That  denizen  stretched  the  measuring 
rule  out  to  33  inches! 

Still,  the  largemouth  is  king  in  these 
waters,  so  let’s  take  an  in-depth  look  at 
how  to  catch  them.  The  new  change  in 
the  regulations  means  that  only  large- 
mouth over  12  inches  may  be  taken, 
beginning  this  year.  This  change  will 
mean  more  mature  bass  left  over  to 


Tip-ups  and  fathead  minnows  are 
winners  on  Lake  Arthur’s  perch. 

spawn  the  following  spring.  It  should 
also  mean  that  more  bass  in  the  10-  to 
12-inch  range  will  start  to  make 
inroads  into  the  huge  but  stunted  blue- 
gill  population,  also  improving  that 
fishery. 

A few  bassers  fish  for  fun  in  May. 
All  largemouth  caught  at  that  time 
must  be  released.  The  key  is  to  do  it 
carefully.  Try  not  to  grasp  the  fish. 
Use  single  hook  lures,  then  grasp  the 
bass  by  its  lower  jaw,  keep  the  fish  in 
the  water,  quickly  remove  the  hook, 
gently  swish  the  quarry  back  and  forth 
a few  times,  then  release  it.  Spinner- 
baits  are  ideal  lures  for  using  this 
approach,  since  they  have  only  one 
hook.  Try  the  '/2-ounce  size  with  either 
white  or  chartreuse  skirts. 


About  the  time  bass  season  (for 
lakes  like  this)  opens  in  June,  the  fish 
are  sometimes  still  on  their  nests,  or 
they’ve  just  left  them.  At  any  rate, 
they  are  still  in  shallow  water.  Those 
same  '/2-ounce  spinnerbaits,  in  the 
same  colors,  are  very  effective  at  this 
time.  Another  favorite  lure  at  Arthur 
is  the  black-grape,  blue  or  black  plas- 
tic worm.  Anglers  after  bigger  fish 
usually  opt  for  the  8-  or  9-inch  size, 
while  those  after  a limit  usually  tie  on 
the  4-  to  6-inch  variety. 

The  best  Arthur  bass  fishing  occurs 
in  July  and  August,  particularly  the 
former.  Many  times  the  bass  take  up 
deeper  homes  during  this  period. 
Metal-lipped  divers  in  shad  colors  are 
excellent,  as  are  deep-diving  crank- 
baits  with  long  plastic  lips.  Some  of 
these  are  made  to  sink  as  well,  helping 
them  reach  deeper  depths  more  easily. 

Sliders,  a relatively  new  form  of 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  are  coming  on 
strong  at  Arthur.  Slider  fishing  is 
more  a technique  than  a lure  type. 
Light  spinning  tackle  with  4-  or  6- 
pound-test  is  used.  The  lure  is  a special 
jig  head  and  hook  with  a small,  thin 
plastic  worm  attached.  The  worm  can 
be  rigged  either  weedless  or  with  hook 
exposed,  depending  upon  how  heavy 
the  cover  is  where  you're  going  to  fish. 
The  jig  and  worm  is  cast  to  the  appro- 
priate area,  then  it’s  the  retrieve  where 
the  fishing  methodology  starts  to 
change.  Low  gear  ratios  like  3 to  1 are 
recommended  because  Sliders  are  to 
be  fished  slow,  no,  make  that  super 
slow.  Count,  “One  thousand  one,  one 
thousand  two”  to  ten  while  making 
only  one  revolution  of  the  reel  handle. 
That’s  slow.  At  the  same  time  every 
effort  is  made  to  hold  the  rod,  espe- 
cially the  rod  tip,  perfectly  still.  Try  to 
impart  no  action  whatever.  The  origi- 
nator of  Slider  fishing  saw  that 
minnows  typically  would  “slide” 
through  the  water.  Plugs  are  made  to 
wiggle,  but  real  minnows  don’t  do  that. 
“They  don’t  do  nothin’,”  to  coin  the 
double  negative  vernacular.  Ideal 
places  to  use  the  Slider  technique  at 
Lake  Arthur  would  be  around  bridges 
that  cross  the  lake  (there  are  two), 
over  road  beds,  railroad  beds,  creek 
channels  and  rocky  points. 

September  is  often  crankbait  time 
at  Lake  Arthur.  The  short-lipped 
versions  are  recommended,  but  in 
larger  sizes  than  one  might  select  early 
in  the  year.  After  all,  the  baitfish  have 
had  all  summer  to  grow,  so  why  not 
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choose  a crankbait  that  matches  them 
in  size?  Try  3/g,  ‘/j  and  5/%  ouncers.  Good 
color  choices  are  silver  and  black, 
natural  crappie  and  chartreuses.  Run 
crankbaits  in  6 to  8 feet  of  water  at 
this  time.  The  white  or  chartreuse 
spinnerbaits  are  also  excellent,  espe- 
cially the  single  blade  models  with  a 
hammered  nickle  finish.  The  reflectiv- 
ity of  this  blade  type  is  perfect  in 
Arthur’s  water. 

Stick  with  those  same  spinnerbaits, 
come  October  — though  you  might 
have  to  cast  slightly  deeper  waters. 
Bass  are  often  on  a feeding  spree  at 
this  time,  but  they’re  schooled  up,  so 
they  might  be  difficult  to  find. 

By  November  the  water  is  plenty 
cold  and  bass  activity  has  slowed  way 
down.  Very  few  diehards  are  left 
casting  the  waters. 

John  Galida  keeps  a lot  of  records  at 
his  sporting  goods  store,  which  is  close 
to  the  lake,  so  many  of  the  best  catches 
are  brought  into  his  place.  He  also 
keeps  a certified  scale  and  all  the 
forms  for  Fish  Commission  Awards. 
John  claims  the  most  bass  are  taken 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  July.  He 
runs  an  annual  contest  from  opening 
day  to  July  4.  Many  lunker  size  bass 
are  brought  in  for  the  contest,  but 
invariably  bigger  bass  are  weighed  in 
the  week  or  two  after  July  4.  This 
information  is  passed  along  so  readers 
can  schedule  their  Arthur  trips  to 
match  the  prime  periods. 

It’s  important  to  also  note  that 
many  bass  are  taken  through  the  ice, 
and  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
very  big  bass  are  taken  at  Lake  Arthur 
during  that  time.  Large  shiners  are 
always  the  bait  that  work  on  these  fish. 
The  bass  that  come  up  through  the  ice 
holes  are  almost  always  over  1 5 inches. 
There  were  a group  of  us  fishing 
Arthur  late  last  winter  when  Galida’s 
tip-up  flag  popped.  I was  right  behind 
John  when  he  got  to  the  rig.  The  line 
was  still  streaming  from  the  tip-up 
spool  and  not  much  was  left.  Without 
hesitation,  John  set  the  hook  and 
started  “hand-over-handing”  what- 
ever was  on  the  other  end.  That  fat 
bass  pulled  the  needle  on  my  pocket 
scale  down  to  3 ’/j  pounds,  a fine  catch 
at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  a particu- 
larly exciting  one  for  ice  fishermen 
after  perch,  crappies  and  bluegills. 

Crappies  start  biting  avidly  in  the 
early  spring.  At  this  particular  lake 
fathead  minnows  make  the  most 
consistent  catches.  These  are  used  in 


Jerry  Swindzinski,  a Lake  Arthur  regular,  warms  up  augering  a fresh  hole. 


conjunction  with  a bobber,  the  min- 
now 2 to  5 feet  below.  Sometimes  a 
sliding  bobber  is  used  in  the  early 
spring  to  permit  the  fathead  to  reach 
deeper  depths. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  lake’s 
bluegill  population  is  largely  stunted. 
Hopefully,  the  new  bass  regulations 
will  improve  this  fishery.  However,  the 
lake’s  largemouth  already  have  a 
tremendous  food  supply,  and  these 
baitfish,  which  many  claim  are  ale- 
wives,  are  available  in  eye-popping 
numbers.  Fishing  bullheads  one  sum- 
mer evening  with  one  of  the  lake’s 
local  experts,  Jerry  Swidzinski,  I saw 
these  baitfish  firsthand.  A school  of 
them  must  have  been  swimming 
around  our  boat  for  20  minutes  before 
disappearing.  The  fish  in  that  school 
had  to  number  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  These  schools  are  a com- 
mon sight  for  night  fishermen  on  the 


lake.  Galida  claims  the  bass  follow 
these  schools  under  cover  of  darkness. 
The  secret  to  catching  them  is  to  cast  a 
topwater  bait,  then  maintain  a steady 
retrieve,  one  that  matches  the  surface 
swimming  alewife  schools  in  both 
sound  and  speed. 

The  muskies  are  suckers  for  huge 
jerk  baits  and  outsize  musky  tandem 
spinners.  The  spinnerbait  tandems  are 
recommended  for  the  eastern  (more 
shallow)  end  of  the  lake.  Try  position- 
ing your  boat  in  8 to  10  feet  of  water, 
then  cast  the  tandem  over  structure 
like  weedbeds  or  brush  where  muskies 
lie.  Another  effective  technique  is  to 
cast  a large  shallow-running  minnow 
imitation  into  the  same  type  of  place. 
Twitch  that  lure  two  or  three  times, 
then  start  a fast  retrieve.  Trolled  deep- 
running musky  plugs  are  very  effective 
in  the  deeper  western  end. 

Early  last  winter  I was  on  the  ice 
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when  Bruce  Sten  took  what  appeared 
then  to  be  a new  State  Record  yellow 
perch.  We  had  been  fishing  for  six  or 
seven  hours,  catching  yellow  perch  on 
fatheads  below  tip-ups,  crappies  and 
bluegills  on  ice  jigs  tipped  with 
maggots  or  meal  worms,  these  in 
conjunction  with  spring  bobbers,  or 
tiny  bobbers  in  the  ice  hole.  But  the 
day’s  end  was  at  hand  and  we  had 
already  started  to  collect  the  many 
tip-ups  we  had  out.  There  were  seven 
of  us  fishing.  That’s  when  Bruce’s  tip- 
up  flag  went  waving  and  we  all  ran  to 
see  what  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
commotion.  The  hook  had  been  sweet- 
ened by  a large  shiner.  When  we  got 
there  the  line  was  still  running  off  the 
spool.  Bruce  kept  waiting  for  it  to  stop, 
so  he  could  set  the  hook  when  the  line 
started  to  move  again,  like  the  book 
says,  but  the  line  never  did  stop.  With 
only  a few  wraps  left  on  the  tip-up 


spool,  Bruce  reared  back  on  the  hook 
hard  enough  to  pop  50-pound  mono, 
but  everything  held.  He  seemed  to  pull 
in  line  hand-over-hand  for  a long  time 
before  the  biggest  yellow  perch  I’ve 
ever  seen  came  up  through  the  little 
hole  and  started  flopping  on  the  ice.  It 
weighed  two  pounds  and  stretched  the 
tape  to  1 5 inches. 

Yellow  perch  were  never  stocked  in 
Lake  Arthur,  but  they  must  have  ex- 
isted in  some  of  the  ponds  that  were 
flooded.  The  last  couple  of  years  the 
yellow  perch  fishing  has  definitely 
been  on  the  upswing. 

Lake  Arthur  is  a relatively  new 
lake,  impounded  in  1969.  Back  in  the 
early  1950’s  an  amateur  geologist, 
Edmund  Arthur,  also  a Pittsburgh 
attorney,  discovered  the  moraine  left 
by  the  Wisconsin  Glacier.  The  glacier 
had  created  two  lakes  in  Butler 
County  at  that  time,  aptly  named 


Lake  Edmund  and  Lake  Arthur.  It  is 
fitting  that  the  current  Lake  Arthur 
was  named  for  him,  and  it’s  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Lake  Arthur  of  thou- 
sands of  years  ago  was  in  about  the 
same  place  as  today’s  Lake  Arthur. 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
moraine,  the  concept  of  Moraine  State 
Park  began  to  take  form.  It  took  many 
years  and  a lot  of  work  before  it  was 
finished,  but  Pennsylvanians  can  cer- 
tainly be  proud  of  the  finished  product. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
park  and  the  lake  are  on  land  that  was 
once  severely  scarred  by  open  mining. 
The  reclamation  effort  was  sort  of 
monumental,  and  expensive,  but  no 
one  can  cast  a lure  or  an  eye  over  this 
lake  today  and  not  be  appreciative. 
There  are  eight  boat  launches,  two 
marinas  (Watts  Bay  and  Davis  Hol- 
low), a park  office  complex,  two  major 
day  use  sections,  and  an  extensive 
waterfowl  propagation  area.  Visitors 
and  locals  will  also  find  hiking  trails, 
equestrian  areas,  two  swimming 
beaches,  boat  rental,  picnic  sites,  bicy- 
cle and  snowmobile  trails,  and  a sani- 
tary dump  station.  Sailboating  is  very 
popular  in  the  summer.  All  motorboats 
are  restricted  to  10  hp  maximum. 

Muddy  Creek  was  the  stream 
impounded  to  back  up  Lake  Arthur. 
Moraine  State  Park  was  chosen  for 
both  the  1973  and  1977  sites  of  the 
National  Boy  Scout  Jamboree.  An 
estimated  40,000  scouts  and  leaders 
attended. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  made  extensive  fish  stockings  at 
Lake  Arthur.  Maps  of  the  lake  and 
surrounding  area  are  available  at  the 
park  office.  However,  this  map  does 
not  show  depths,  contours,  road  beds 
or  railroad  beds,  information  most 
fishermen  find  helpful  if  not  essential. 
John  Galida  has  made  one  of  these 
maps  and  prints  available  through 
him.  Price  is  $1.50  plus  30c  for 
postage.  Write  Galida's  Sporting 
Goods,  R.  D.  #1,  Prospect,  PA  16052. 
This  is  the  only  Lake  Arthur  map  of 
this  type  that  I'm  aware  of. 

Try  Lake  Arthur,  especially  for 
bass,  but  a number  of  other  species 
will  be  of  interest  to  most  any  angler. 
While  you're  there,  look  for  the  rocky 
outcroppings  of  the  Wisconsin  Gla- 
cier’s terminal  moraine.  One  glance 
will  send  your  thoughts  tumbling  back 
through  history.  Hopefully  the  bite  of 
a weighty  fish  will  bring  you  back  to 
the  present. 


Bruce  Sten  with  one  of  the  heaviest  yellow  perch  on  record  from  Keystone 
waters.  A longer  fish  of  identical  weight  later  claimed  the  State  Record. 
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Rube  Goldberg  & Dynamite  — at  work  for: 


The 

Fiddler’s  Run 
Sportsmen 


by  Bill  Porter 


XVube  Goldberg  and  Dynamite  — 
hmmm  — Rube  Goldberg  and  Dy- 
namite?” And  the  mighty  Karnak,  the 
all-seeing  and  all-knowing,  doffed  his 
feathered  hat,  smiled  at  the  millions 
and  said,  “The  question  is  what  are  the 
Fiddler’s  Run  Sportsmen?”  Thunder- 
ous applause  followed  and  the  late 
night  variety  show  went  on  to  other 
things. 

Well,  maybe  the  Fiddler’s  Run 
people  didn’t  make  the  Tonight  Show, 
but  the  question  and  answer  would 
have  made  a good  short  bit  for  that 
feature  of  the  program.  And,  of 
course,  some  explanation  is  in  order. 

The  club  operates  two  cooperative 
nurseries,  each  with  its  unique  fea- 
tures and  problems.  Saving  the  fancy 
stuff  for  later  use,  the  outfit  named  the 
raceways  simply  Number  1 and  Num- 
ber 2.  And  to  keep  the  confusion  going 
a little  longer,  Number  2 will  be  dealt 
with  first  even  though  it  was  the 
second  one  built. 

And  dynamite,  being  somewhat  sen- 
sitive stuff,  gets  the  immediate  atten- 
tion. Number  2’s  site  lay  across  a ridge 
of  limestone  just  below  a series  of 
springs.  To  utilize  the  quality  water, 
something  had  to  be  done.  The  end 
product  was  a six-section  raceway  with 
each  pen  having  its  own  drop  for  aera- 
tion. Twenty-seven  charges  of  dy- 
namite created  the  stairstep  effect. 
Help  in  the  blasting  came  from  work- 
ers at  a rock  quarry  just  a stone’s 


Raised  screens  look  typical  enough,  but  the  “raising  process’’  isn't  typical! 


throw  away.  In  fact,  the  raceway  was 
on  the  quarry’s  property,  one  of  three 
landowners  involved  in  the  club’s 
assorted  projects. 

Anyway,  the  dust  settled,  the 
quarry  had  a few  more  chunks  of  rocks 
to  sell,  and  the  club  settled  down  to  the 
standard  cement  block  construction, 
adding  keyways  and  screens  and  began 
to  raise  fish.  So  far  no  Rube  Goldberg. 
Maybe  it  is  time  to  introduce  him? 

Rube’s  inventions  appeared  in  car- 
toon form  for  many  years  a generation 
or  so  ago.  In  most  cases  the  machines 
were  overly  complicated,  had  little  or 
no  practical  use,  but  suggested  some 
opportunities  for  going  around  the 
block  to  get  a simple  task  done  next 
door.  Occasionally,  there  was  one 
worth  trying. 

Now  for  the  Fiddler’s  Run  inven- 
tiveness that  grew  out  of  a consider- 
ation for  an  elderly  feeder,  who  found 
lifting  the  screens  too  much  of  a task 
at  feeding  time.  Club  members  built  a 
frame  of  pipes  behind  the  hinged  sides 
of  the  screens.  The  uprights  took  the 
form  of  T’s  through  which  a length  of 
smaller  diameter  pipe  was  placed.  And 
the  “Goldberg”  device  began  to  take 
shape. 

Holes  were  drilled  into  the  long  pipe 
in  line  with  the  handles  on  the  screens 
at  right  angles  below.  To  these  handles 
and  upward  through  the  newly  drilled 
holes,  nylon  cords  were  attached.  And 
for  awhile  around  the  area,  lawnmow- 


ers  were  harder  to  start,  their  ropes 
being  employed  in  a more  worthy  use. 
Later  permanent  cords  replaced  the 
starter  ropes  and  the  lawnmowers 
were  made  whole  again. 

Now  all  that  was  needed  was  to  turn 
the  pipe,  wind  the  cords  and  lift  the 
screens  in  the  process.  This  might  have 
been  done  by  hand,  by  a geared  crank, 
or  by  something  else.  The  “something 
else”  was  used  and  the  “Rube”  was  on 
its  next  to  the  last  step.  An  enterpris- 
ing member  suggested  a false  endgate 
unloader  from  a hay  wagon.  The 
device  could  move  bails  of  hay  at  a 
slow  and  steady  pace  from  wagon  to 
barn  — it  could  raise  and  lower 
screens  on  a raceway.  A small  electric 
motor  supplied  the  power  and  the  unit 
was  complete  and  functional.  One  of  a 
kind  and  a credit  to  its  creators  and  a 
boon  to  its  users.  Well,  almost! 

There  was  one  slight  hitch.  If  the 
feeder  forgot  to  switch  off  the  motor, 
he  found  the  pipe  and  ropes  relent- 
lessly winding  ever  tighter,  ever  tight- 
er; then,  with  a clatter,  snaps,  crashes 
and  twanging  sounds,  what  was  left  of 
the  screens  settled  into  the  water  or 
bushes,  depending  where  they  fell.  The 
final  step  then  was  to  add  a break  to 
the  drum  that  switched  off  the  motor 
at  the  proper  point.  The  unit  was 
reversible  so  there  was  no  problem 
returning  the  screens  to  their  normal 
positions.  Both  Number  1 and  Num- 
ber 2 have  the  units  and  there  are 
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smiles  on  the  feeders’  faces,  the  club 
members,  and  probably  Rube  Gold- 
berg, wherever  he  may  be. 

It’s  time  to  meet  some  of  the  enter- 
prising and  clever  members  of  the 
Fiddler’s  Run  Sportsmen  before  con- 
tinuing their  saga  of  innovation  and 
problem  solving.  There  seems  to  be  a 
flock  of  Witmers  involved.  For 
instance,  there  was  Ken  Witmer,  the 
nursery  manager,  then  there  were  two 
Witmer  brothers.  Gene  and  Jeff, 
related  to  Ken,  and  there  was  Shirley 
Witmer,  Jeff’s  wife,  who  serves  as  a 
feeder  particularly  with  the  young 
trout  in  Number  2 — and  there  may 
be  even  some  more  Witmers  scattered 
through  the  600+  membership  of  the 
club. 

Ken  mentioned  it  hadn’t  always 
been  that  way.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
organization  in  November  1973 
brought  out  seventeen  interested  per- 
sons. Since  then  the  club  has  grown, 
reaching  its  current  strength  of  over 
600  members.  Reasons  for  the  up- 
swing seem  related  to  the  trout  rearing 
program  and  an  extensive  quail  and 
pheasant  propagation  activity. 

The  club  holds  a 99-year  lease  on 
several  pieces  of  real  estate  for  club 
projects  at  the  total  cost  of  a dollar  a 
year.  A protection  clause,  written  into 
the  deed,  indicates  the  purposes  of  use 
for  the  land;  otherwise,  the  lease  could 
be  voided.  It  seems  a very  workable 
agreement  for  the  sportsmen  and  the 


three  landowners  involved. 

Some  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  purposefulness  of  the  associa- 
tion — its  inventiveness  has  already 
been  established.  There  had  been 
virtually  no  trout  fishing  in  the  area 
until  the  club  organized  themselves  to 
do  something  about  it.  The  initial 
effort  was  to  assist  nearby  clubs  with 
the  stocking  of  their  cooperative  fish. 
Some  of  these  trout  were  placed  in  the 
Mahantango  Creek  and  watched  care- 
fully. Ultimately,  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion made  its  own  observations  and  the 
stream  was  added  to  its  list  for  regular 
fish  plantings.  And,  of  course,  the  bulk 
of  Fiddler’s  Run  cooperative  trout  go 
into  the  same  stream.  In  a sense,  the 
club  literally  began  a new  trout  fishery 
in  Northumberland  County. 

Fiddler’s  Run  Sportsmen  have  in- 
creased their  stocking  area  beyond  the 
Mahantango  to  include  the  Schwaben 
Creek,  presently  not  stocked  by  the 
Fish  Commission.  And  speaking  of 
stocking,  it  is  time  for  some  numbers. 
Number  2 carries  one  section  of  brook 
trout,  about  4,000  browns,  and  all 
holdovers.  Number  1,  a three-section 
unit,  contains  a thousand  each  of  the 
three  species.  The  total  is  about  8,500 
healthy  trout  to  be  released  in  pre- 
season and  in-season  plantings. 

Since  Number  1 was  mentioned 
above,  it  is  now  time  for  the  original 
raceway  to  get  some  attention.  Some 
distance  above  Number  2,  this  unit 


draws  its  water  from  a nearby  stream 
and  has  produced  some  fine  fish  and 
some  severe  problems.  The  worst  was  a 
pH  that  scored  9.5  on  the  scale  in  1 978 
and  cost  the  club  over  2,000  of  the 
3,000  trout  in  residence  at  the  time. 
The  condition  has  not  occurred  since, 
but  the  club  has  considered  some  alter- 
native water  sources  and  procedures 
for  removing  fish  to  a safer  area 
should  the  pH  go  haywire  again.  No 
Rube  Goldberg  help  here,  unfortu- 
nately. 

Number  2 has  had  some  mild  nitro- 
gen problems  and  a minnow  saver 
aerator  was  placed  between  the 
collecting  box  and  the  cleanout  box 
preceding  the  raceway.  A similar 
device  is  available  for  Number  1 if 
needed.  Then  Rube  did  show  up  again 
with  an  aerating  gizmo  beyond  the 
minnow  saver.  The  Witmers  called 
them  “ziggy  sticks”  — another  term 
might  be  “baffling  baffles”  — regard- 
less, they  did  stir  up  the  water  a bit, 
which  was  what  was  needed. 

Then  Ken  Witmer  had  a few  final 
comments  about  the  club.  Special 
mention  was  made  of  the  help  and 
encouragement  from  Jack  Wetzel, 
club  president,  and  Ralph  Meckley, 
one  of  the  regular  feeders,  among 
many  others  of  the  membership. 

He  indicated  the  support  from  the 
community  and  local  industry  for 
labor,  materials  and  equipment,  and 
help  for  the  children’s  rodeo  during  the 
first  week  of  June  that  includes  a 
chicken  barbecue. 

But  he  seemed  especially  proud  of 
the  association’s  efforts  in  other 
aspects  of  community  activities:  a fly- 
tying  school,  held  in  and  for  the  folks 
of  the  Line  Mountain  School  District; 
five  speakers  to  talk  to  the  high  school, 
a cooperative  effort  with  the  Game 
Commission,  Fish  Commission,  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources, 
National  Rifle  Association,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  — an 
excellent  program  on  the  outdoors  for 
the  young  people.  In  turn,  the  school 
assists  by  supplying  rooms  for  the  fly 
tying  and  making  the  shop  available 
for  club  members  working  on  club 
projects,  be  they  raceways  for  fish  or 
pens  for  the  pheasant  and  quail. 

And  that’s  the  story  of  “Rube  Gold- 
berg and  Dynamite”  with  some  of  the 
punch  of  the  latter  permeating  the 
Fiddler’s  Run  Sportsmen  in  their  proj- 
ects and  efforts  to  see  them  through  to 
a successful  conclusion. 


Stan  Bechtol  tries  his  hand  at  operating  the  unique  screen-raising  control. 
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You  Can  Always  Tell  a Fishing  Snob 

by  Jim  Hayes 


fjver  since  Izaak  Walton  invented 
worms,  varying  degrees  of  snobbery, 
posturing  and  upmanship  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  sport  of  angling.  The 
ultimate  degree  has  traditionally  been 
associated  with  the  dry  fly  purists  who 
regard  themselves  as  the  aristocracy  of 
angledom.  But  purists  are  only  the  tip 
of  the  fly  rod  in  a forest  of  cane  poles. 
They're  obvious  because  they’re  so 
obnoxious. 

On  a condescending  scale,  there  are 
the  fly  fishermen  (dry  or  wet)  who 
consider  themselves  superior  to 
streamer  fishermen,  streamer  fisher- 
men look  down  their  noses  at  spinning 
tackle  fishermen,  and  spin  tackle 
enthusiasts  hold  themselves  a cut 
above  bait  fishermen.  Even  (even!) 
among  carp  fishermen,  those  who  go  in 
for  bread-lining  with  ultralight  tackle 
spurn  those  who  bottom-fish  with  corn 
and  doughballs! 

How  did  fishing  ever  get  to  be  such 
a type-cast  and  cliche-ridden  sport? 
People  who  fish  with  bobbers  are 
simpletons.  Muskie  fishermen  are  “he- 
men.”  Catch-and-release  anglers  are 
more  noble  than  those  who  creel  an 
occasional  fish.  Sucker  fishing  is 
kidstuff.  Walleye  fishermen  are  eccen- 
trics. (While  it  is  perfectly  true,  of 
course,  that  walleye  fishermen  are  a 
bit  eccentric,  the  point  is  that  they 
have  feelings  just  like  other  people  and 
should  not  be  ridiculed  just  because 
they  are  a bunch  of  oddballs.) 

Fishing  snobbery  has  a tendency 
toward  clubbishness.  Trout  fishermen 
associate  with  trout  fishermen,  coho 
fishermen  identify  with  other  coho 
fishermen,  and  crappie  bass  anglers 
congregate  with  other  crappie  bass 
anglers,  not  because  they  like  one 
another  but  because  they  share  a 
common  neurosis. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  a fishing 
snob  is  not  necessarily  a fellow  who 
wraps  his  fish  in  yesterday’s  copy  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Wealth  and/ 


or  status  in  business,  society  and 
nonangling  activities  are  unrelated  to 
fishing  snobbery,  although  those  who 
are  otherwise  inclined  to  snobbishness 
do  tend  to  carry  the  trait  over  into 
their  pursuit  of  the  sport.  Conversely, 
people  who  are  not  otherwise  preten- 
tious may  be  the  most  insidious  of 
fishing  snobs. 

A common  characteristic  of  fishing 
snobs  is  that  they  maintain  a high 
profile.  They  demand  attention.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  snobbery  is  virtually 
nonexistent  among  night  fishermen. 
No  one  knows  they’re  out  there,  no  one 
cares,  and  that’s  the  way  they  like  it. 

But  fishing  snobs  must  be  conspicu- 
ous. Typically,  one  of  these  characters 
will  inform  you  within  ten  seconds 
after  being  introduced  that  he  fishes 
only  for  trophy-sized  pike,  only  with 
ultralight  tackle,  using  nothing  heavier 
than  four-pound-test  monofilament, 
and  anyone  who  fishes  otherwise, 
including  yourself,  is  a creature  to  be 
pitied. 

“I  see  you're  carrying  a creel  and 
landing  net.  Ah,  poor  fellow  — but 
then  some  fishermen  never  do  pro- 
gress beyond  the  meat  hog  stage.  And 
is  that  a fiberglass  rod  you  're  carry- 
ing? Here,  try  a cast  with  my  split- 
bamboo  rod.  Maybe  you  can  afford 
one  someday.  What!  You’re  a fly  tyer 
and  you  haven’t  read  Chauncy  Live- 
ly’s latest  book!  On,  my,  tsk,  tsk, 
tsk.  ” 

Despite  their  know-it-all  preten- 
sions and  clamoring  for  attention,  fish- 
ing snobs  can  at  times  be  secretive.  But 
they  insist  on  making  a big  deal  of 
their  secrecy.  If  they  know  of  a hidden 
stream  or  lake,  an  obscure  lure,  or  an 
exclusive  technique,  you  can  bet 
they’re  going  to  tell  you  about  it, 
although  without  divulging  details.  It’s 
their  way  of  letting  you  know  that  they 
know  something  you  don’t  know,  with 
the  implication  that  they  are  better 
than  you  are. 


The  important  thing  to  know  about 
fishing  snobs  is  not  that  there  are  vari- 
ous types  and  degrees  of  them,  but  to 
understand  how  they  get  that  way.  It  is 
human  nature  to  want  to  be  liked  and 
admired.  But  fishing  snobs  are  basi- 
cally unhappy  people.  Deep  inside, 
they're  convinced  that  no  one  loves 
them.  They’re  not  snobs  because  they 
want  to  be,  but  because  they  can't  help 
it.  It’s  ingrained  in  their  nature. 

In  order  to  cope  with  a fishing  snob 
it  is  helpful  to  be  able  to  diagnose  the 
underlying  motivation.  This  generally 
falls  within  one  of  several  categories 
although  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  overlaps  and  borderline  cases.  The 
most  common  maladjustments  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Inferiority.  Much  fishing  snob- 
bery arises  out  of  a deep-rooted  sense 
of  inferiority.  To  override  their  low 
opinion  of  themselves,  these  people 
engage  in  what  psychiatrists  refer  to  as 
overcompensation.  Such  individuals 
are  notorious  for  their  boasting  and 
feigned  sense  of  superiority.  They’ll  go 
to  any  lengths  to  whittle  others  down 
to  size  in  order  to  seem  taller  by 
comparison. 

2.  Perfectionism.  Some  people  are 
compulsively  obsessed  to  excel  at 
whatever  they  engage  in,  whether  it  be 
fishing,  skeet  shooting,  stud  poker,  or 
chasing  blondes.  Perfectionists  are  not 
snobs  in  the  conventional  sense.  They 
don’t  go  in  for  bragging,  they  don't 
have  to.  They’re  good  and  they  know 
it.  But  their  mastery  of  a sport  is  not 
an  optional  matter  with  them.  They're 
the  best  because  they’ve  got  to  be. 

3.  Egomania.  These  people  are 
characterized  by  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  self-importance.  They  are  convinced 
that  whatever  they  are  doing  is 
ultraimportant  because  it  is  they  who 
are  doing  it.  Those  who  follow  their 
example  are  deemed  worthy  because 
of  their  imitative  behavior.  Fishing  is 
(continued  on  page  23.) 
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Coleen  Bohn,  a licensed  taxidermist  from  Lewistown,  is  a staunch  advocate  of  the  theory  that  anglers  must  do  their 
part  to  assure  an  excellent  mount.  Special  care  must  be  given  tail  and  fins  as  well  as  gill  covers  and  throat. 


Trophies  Can  Be  Treasures  Forever 

by  Wes  Bower 


art  of  the  thrill  and  excitement  of 
any  fishing  excursion  is  the  ever-pres- 
ent possibility  that  you  might  hook, 
and  hopefully  land,  that  once-in-a- 
lifetime  trophy.  No  one  will  deny  that 
the  decision  to  keep  or  release  a better 
than  average  fish  is  a sensitive 
personal  decision  which  is  based  on 
many  factors.  There  is  certainly  merit 
in  an  angler’s  decision  to  carefully 
handle,  then  release,  a trophy  fish, 
thereby,  enhancing  the  possibility  that 
some  other  skillful  (or  lucky)  angler 
will  experience  equal  pleasure  from  a 
future  same-fish  catch.  But,  who  can 
argue  with  the  proud  angler  who  wants 
to  have  that  lifetime  trophy  mounted 
and  adorning  his  den  or  living  room 
wall?  For  hunters  and  fishermen. 


“braggin  rights”  is  part  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania’s outdoorsman’s  heritage. 

But  regardless  of  the  decision,  how 
many  anglers  have  really  planned 
ahead  for  the  day  they  make  that  big 
catch,  or  are  really  prepared  to 
adequately  handle  and  care  for  that 
personal  trophy  fish?  There  are  two 
schools  of  thought  that  many  Com- 
monwealth fishermen  subscribe  to. 
One  small  group  adheres  to  the  “travel 
light”  theory,  believing  that  extra 
equipment  is  unnecessary,  adds  to  the 
clutter,  and  is  generally  a nuisance  as 
well  as  a detraction  on  a fishing  trip. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the 
group  who  believes  in  the  old  fisher- 
man’s adage;  “If  you  left  it  behind, 
you’re  going  to  need  it.”  It’s  a safe  bet, 


however,  that  most  of  us  fall  some- 
where between  these  two  extremes. 
Generally,  we  spend  considerable  time 
reflecting  on  fishing  gear  that  we 
should  carry  along  on  angling  excur- 
sions. 

A knowledgeable  fisherman  will  try 
to  anticipate  possible  emergencies, 
expect  unusual  incidents,  and  prepare 
for  the  unexpected.  Yet,  many  of  us 
aren’t  equipped  for  the  biggest  hap- 
pening of  all:  catching  that  trophy  fish 
then  delivering  it  in  the  best  possible 
condition  to  a competent  taxidermist. 
The  size  of  our  once-in-a-lifetime  fish 
is  determined  by  our  fishing  skill  or 
luck.  But  the  quality  of  the  finished 
product  is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  fisherman  and  his  carefully  chosen 
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taxidermist. 

Most  taxidermists  in  Pennsylvania 
are  highly  competent  and  skillfully 
trained.  Many  serve  apprenticeships 
for  many  years  before  they  obtain  a 
license  to  practice  the  art  of  taxidermy 
for  a profit.  To  become  a licensed 
taxidermist  in  this  Commonwealth, 
you  must  pass  a written  examination 
and  your  finished  work  must  be 
reviewed  by  three  specially  selected 
nationally  recognized  taxidermists.  All 
taxidermists  are  licensed  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission.  The  ex- 
ams are  given  annually  and,  on  the 
average,  only  about  60%  of  the  appli- 
cants are  approved  and  licensed.  Spec- 
imens that  the  taxidermist  applicant 
must  submit  for  examination  include, 
deer  head,  upland  game  bird,  water- 
fowl,  reptile  or  amphibian,  and  a small 
mammal.  All  5 specimens  are  care- 
fully examined  and  critiqued  by  the 
reviewing  board. 

Comforted  by  the  fact  that  licensed 
taxidermists  are  a competent  group, 
the  angler  who  wants  to  have  that  “big 
one”  mounted  needs  to  consider  his 
own  game  plan.  Advance  planning  and 
preparation  are  strongly  suggested  in 
order  that  he  can  deliver  the  best  spec- 
iment  for  a trophy  mount.  The  golden 
rule  is:  never  kill  your  fish  by  hitting  it 
over  the  head  with  a paddle  or 
hammer.  If  gaffing  a fish  is  necessary 
don’t  gaff  it  through  the  head  or  gills. 
Gaff  damage  to  the  body  is  certainly 
less  noticeable  on  the  finished  speci- 
men and  can  be  more  easily  repaired. 
Whenever  possible,  a landing  net 
should  be  used.  Another  recommenda- 
tion is  that  you  have  a camera  avail- 
able (and  you  should).  Take  a photo  so 
that  proper  color  pattern  is  established 
because  color  begins  changing  as  soon 
as  oxygen  starts  to  leave  the  body. 
Many  fish,  particularly  brown  trout, 
don’t  always  have  identical  color 
patterns  and  if  you  are  genuinely 
interested  in  an  exact  reproduction  of 
your  catch,  you  must  give  the  taxider- 
mist some  guidance  and  instructions. 
If  a camera  isn’t  available,  use  a note- 
book and  take  some  pertinent  notes 
regarding  particular  desired  colora- 
tions. Another  golden  rule  regarding 
advice  to  the  angler  is  to  get  your 
trophy  to  the  taxidermist  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  you  can  deliver  it  to  your 
favorite  taxidermist  within  24  hours, 
do  nothing  but  keep  it  in  cold  water. 
Ice  cold  water  will  greatly  diminish 
any  chance  of  rotting. 


If  you  plan  to  freeze  the  fish  for 
later  delivery,  lightly  wash  off  the 
complete  body  with  a soft  cloth,  then 
remove  the  slime  from  the  gill  covers 
and  the  throat  area.  Before  freezing, 
cut  up  a plastic  milk  carton  into  a 
rough  shape  of  the  tail  fin,  and  place 
an  oversize  cutout  on  each  side  of  the 
tail,  lightly  clipping  them  in  place. 
Then,  with  fins  towards  the  body,  roll 
the  fish  in  a damp  cloth,  (not  soaking 
wet).  Then  place  the  fish  in  a rolled 
plastic  bag,  being  careful  not  to  twist 
the  ends,  otherwise  the  fins  might 
become  damaged.  Use  freezer  tape  to 
secure  the  rolled  plastic.  This  basic 
care  should  maintain  a fish  for  up  to 
90  days.  However,  if  you  are  planning 
to  hold  the  trophy  in  your  freezer  more 
than  3 months,  in  addition  to  the  above 
instruction,  place  several  layers  of 
newspaper  at  least  '/i  inch  thick  over 
the  plastic  bag,  then  cover  with  still 
another  plastic  bag. 

Other  pertinent  suggestions  from 
qualified  taxidermists  are  certainly 
worth  repeating.  Never,  but  never, 
throw  hamburg  or  other  frozen  food 
items  on  top  of  your  trophy.  Two 
trophies  (if  you  are  lucky  enough  to 
manage  this)  should  never  be  frozen 
together  or  side  by  side.  Doing  this  will 


leave  a definite  imprint  on  each  of  the 
fish.  No  matter  how  skillful  you  are, 
don’t  gut  the  fish  or  skin  it  out.  This 
can  often  lead  to  an  additional  charge 
and  possibly  an  inferior  mount.  It  is 
not  a common  practice,  and  generally 
most  taxidermists  will  refuse  to  return 
edible  portions  of  your  trophy  fish. 
Many  of  these  fish  have  not  been 
gutted  in  ample  time,  and  the  extra 
care  as  well  as  the  additional  responsi- 
bility to  the  taxidermists,  makes  this 
an  undesired  practice. 

Some  taxidermists  prefer  that  you 
call  and  make  an  appointment  to 
deliver  your  trophy  to  them.  They 
prefer  to  be  there  and  talk  to  you 
personally  regarding  your  desired  pose 
for  the  mount.  Give  some  thought  to 
what  you  want  beforehand,  but  don’t 
be  reluctant  to  ask  the  taxidermist  for 
suggestions  and  advice.  New  tech- 
niques over  the  years  have  resulted  in 
excellent  looking  trophies  which  can 
adorn  your  walls.  Placing  the  speci- 
men on  driftwood  and  using  a reverse 
turn  (head  instead  of  tail)  makes  the 
fish  appear  to  be  longer.  Instead  of  the 
traditional  straight  or  no  action 
mount,  many  anglers  now  prefer 
action  poses.  Adding  the  lure  you 
(continued  on  page  23.) 


Modern  paints  and  new  techniques,  such  as  Coleen  Bohn  picked  up  at  special 
fish  painting  courses  at  Piedmont  Technical  College,  give  old  specimens 
a new  look.  Coleen  particularly  enjoys  restoring  fish  mounted  years  ago. 
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Musings  of  a Trout  Fisherman 

by  Dick  Parsons 
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Author  Dick  Parsons,  former  President  of  Lock  Haven  State  College, 
now  retired,  delivered  the  following  address  at  the 
Annual  Student  Honors  Convocation  at  the  college  on  May  24,  1980. 
He  has  graciously  consented  to  share  it  with  our  readers. 


W hen  Dr.  Klens  telephoned  me  to 
ask  if  I would  give  a short  talk  to  the 
honor  students,  I consented,  but  later 
when  1 received  a letter  from  Dr. 
Maetozo  informing  me  that  I was  to 
present  a formal  lecture  on  some  aca- 
demic subject,  I was  in  a quandary. 
When  1 was  an  eager  young  president 
I readily  accepted  such  invitations,  but 
as  the  years  went  by  1 was  increasingly 
hesitant  to  do  so  — primarily  because 
I realized  that  I didn’t  have  much  to 
say  that  was  noteworthy.  So  now,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  and  after  ten  years 
of  retirement  — away  from  the  aca- 
demic life  and  never  having  had  a 
great  command  of  any  particular 
academic  discipline,  1 didn’t  know 
what  to  do;  furthermore,  I must  admit 
that  1 never  found  many  lectures 
particularly  significant  or  enjoyable; 
but  finally,  I said  to  myself  what  I 
used  to  tell  my  students  when  I was 
teaching  composition,  “Write  about 
what  you  know,”  and  when  I asked 
myself  what  this  might  be  at  this  late 
stage  of  my  life,  I concluded  that  the 
one  subject  I really  know  something 
about  is  trout  fishing.  My  topic  is 
“Musings  of  a Trout  Fisherman.” 
Now  I doubt  if  any  scholar  would 
think  such  a topic  as  proper  for  a 
serious  academic  address,  but  there 
are  aspects  of  this  pastime  that  might 
qualify. 

Perhaps  1 should  preface  my 
remarks  by  stating  that  it  is  common 
for  persons  of  some  intelligence  and 
education  to  diligently  pursue  an  inter- 
esting and  provocative  discipline  or 
avocational  interest  to  the  point  of 
becoming  knowledgeable.  The  meth- 
ods of  investigation  are  well  estab- 
lished: reviews,  writings  of  others, 
experimentation,  evaluations  . . . and 
draw  conclusions.  These  procedures 
are  likewise  followed  in  learning  about 
trout.  1 recently  had  a conversation 
with  a promising  young  mathemati- 
cian from  Yugoslavia  whose  field  is 
pure  mathematics.  I asked  him  why  he 
was  interested  in  pure  mathematics 
and  what  personal  values  he  found  in 


this  field.  He  stated,  “1  find  myself 
more  at  peace  with  the  world  when  1 
am  striving  to  solve  problems.”  I knew 
immediately  how  he  felt,  for  trout  fish- 
ing with  the  closeness  to  nature  it 
affords  has  affected  me  in  the  same 
manner.  When  I am  beside  a stream  in 
the  mountains,  1 find  beauty  and 
serenity  — a closeness  to  life  and  the 
ever-perplexing  questions  of  trying  to 
understand  it.  Thoreau  has  expressed 
this  when  he  stated,  “I  went  to  the 
woods  because  1 wished  to  live  deliber- 
ately — to  front  only  the  essential 
facts  of  life  and  see  if  I could  not  learn 
what  it  had  to  teach  ...  to  drive  life 
into  a corner  and  reduce  it  to  its  lowest 
terms.”  The  sport  of  catching  trout  is 
only  one  part  of  my  avocation,  the 
other  is  the  effect  of  nature  upon  me, 
and  the  many  observations  of  life  both 
in  and  about  the  streams  that  fishing 
makes  possible. 

But  first  — about  trout  fishing.  In 
the  early  season,  stocked  trout  from 
the  hatcheries  do  not  present  much  of 
a challenge  to  the  real  fisherman.  Like 
spoiled  children,  they  have  grown  up 
in  a fully  protective  environment  with 
every  need  provided;  then  when 
suddenly  freed  to  vie  for  themselves, 
they  are  totally  unaware  of  what  life  in 
the  stream  is  all  about  and  quickly  fall 
prey  to  the  fisherman's  hook.  By  the 
close  of  May  most  have  been  caught; 
however,  some  do  survive  and  set 
about  obtaining  a proper  trout  educa- 
tion: where  to  hide  when  in  danger, 
how  to  select  safe  and  proper  food,  and 
how  to  escape  the  desperados  they  may 
encounter  such  as  snapping  turtles, 
water  snakes,  kingfishers  or  mink. 

Even  young  trout  that  have  been 
born  in  the  stream  are  like  carefree 
and  careless  youths  who  may  drive  too 
fast  for  conditions  and  end  up  in  tragic 
circumstances.  Trout  through  their 
early  and  adolescent  years  frolic  about 
and  often  grab  what  appears  to  be  food 
and  find  it  is  not;  they  are  easily  fooled 
by  the  fisherman’s  fly.  That  is  why  so 
many  small  trout  are  caught.  My 
favorites  are  the  mature  brown  trout 


that  are  uncanny  in  their  abilities  to 
separate  the  real  from  the  artificial. 
They  grow  old  because  they  are  wise 
and  present  the  fly  fisherman  with  a 
real  challenge. 

To  be  successful  in  catching  these 
stream-wise  brownies  takes  years  of 
experience;  how  to  cast  the  fly,  where 
and  when  to  use  particular  flies,  how 
to  read  the  stream,  where  and  when  do 
they  feed,  how  to  approach  the  water, 
how  to  wade,  how  to  set  the  hook,  how 
to  play  and  net  a fish. 

In  the  last  half  hour  before  night- 
fall, when  the  robins  are  having  their 
final  conversations  before  retiring  and 
as  the  first  voices  of  the  whippoorwills 
are  heard,  the  big  brown  trout  come 
forth  from  their  hiding  places  in 
search  of  food.  It  is  during  this  period 
that  I have  made  my  best  catches.  I 
remember  an  evening  on  Fishing 
Creek  when  I spotted  a large  trout 
leisurely  rising  to  passing  flies.  He 
followed  my  first  cast  but  found  some- 
thing wrong,  but  in  the  second  he 
slowly  sucked  in  my  fly  and  what  a 
battle  I had!  First  he  ran  upstream, 
then  down,  then  up  again  but  when  he 
next  came  close  to  me,  he  whisked 
straight  across  the  stream  and  disap- 
peared in  his  home  far  under  the  bank. 
As  I could  still  feel  him  on  my  line,  I 
waded  across  and  felt  down  my  leader 
to  reach  him  but  there  was  a sudden 
splash  and  my  line  went  limp.  It  is 
such  encounters  that  lure  me  back 
again  and  again.  Now  I am  told  that 
fish  have  small  brains.  Amid  all  the 
rocks,  the  numerous  riffles  and  cur- 
rents, how  did  this  trout  remember  the 
safe  place  of  his  home  under  the 
bank? 

One  day  as  I sat  resting  on  a log  I 
saw  the  emergence  of  a hatch  of 
mayflies.  They  flew  happily  about 
enjoying  the  warm  spring  day;  yet  I 
knew  they  were  ephemeral  and  that 
their  life  in  the  air  surrounded  by  the 
beauty  of  the  trees  and  bright  sky 
above  would  be  but  a brief  interlude 
for  after  mating  they  would  soon  fly 
down  to  the  stream,  the  female  would 
deposit  her  eggs,  and  then  both  male 
and  female  would  die.  I must  say  I felt 
sorry  for  them  — leaving  this  life  so 
quickly.  But  then  when  I thought  that 
our  world  is  now  considered  to  be 
about  six  billion  years  old,  I knew  my 
life,  too,  was  but  a brief  interlude 
only  a moment  in  time  when  we  think 
of  the  age  of  our  world. 

As  I watched  these  mayflies  frolick- 
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ing  above  the  stream,  a robin  flew 
from  a nearby  tree  and  plucked  one 
from  the  air.  If  only  the  wind  had 
carried  this  particular  fly  upstream  a 
few  yards  maybe  another,  and  not  he, 
would  have  been  caught  by  the  robin.  I 
recalled  Thornton  Wilder’s  story  The 
Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey,  a tale  of  an 
old  bridge  that  collapses  and  kills 
those  en  route  over  it.  If  one  or  the 
other  would  have  tarried  a moment  — 
say  in  some  casual  conversation  — he 
likely  would  not  have  fallen  with  the 
bridge.  Is  there  really  order  in  our 
world?  I thought  about  the  great  ca- 
tastrophes: the  Chinese  earthquake  of 
1876  (635,000  dead),  in  Honduras  in 
1974  (200,000)  and  the  accidental 
collision  of  those  two  planes  on  the 
island  of  Tenerife  several  years  ago 
with  581  deaths.  Is  life  or  death  some- 
times a matter  of  chance? 

One  time  I turned  over  a flat  stone 
hoping  to  find  a cricket  for  bait,  and 
what  I found  kept  me  occupied  for  the 
next  half  hour.  A large  colony  of  black 
ants  lived  under  this  rock  and  as  soon 
as  I turned  it  over,  an  emergency 
signal  must  have  been  given.  Soon 
every  ant  ran  to  rescue  the  hundreds  of 
eggs  and  move  them  to  safer  quarters. 
They  never  stopped  until  every  egg 
was  carried  into  the  ground.  This  same 
trait  appears  among  most  forms  of  life 
found  in  the  woods;  the  doe  will  decoy 
an  intruder  away  from  her  fawn,  like- 
wise the  female  grouse,  the  fox  and 
many  others.  Many  forms  of  life  seem 
innately  equipped  at  birth  with  a 
strong  desire  to  protect  the  young  — 
perhaps  so  the  cycle  of  life  may 
continue.  This  year,  we  humans  have 
dedicated  ourselves  to  the  Year  of  the 
Child. 

There  is  a beaver  pond  far  back  in 
the  mountains  where  I go  to  catch 
native  brook  trout.  One  time  as  I stood 
there  waiting  for  a hatch  of  flies,  a 
beautiful  male  wood  duck  flew  in  and 
proceeded  to  pluck  out  his  unruly 
feathers.  I happened  by  there  a week 
later  — there  he  was  again  but  this 
time  he  was  accompanied  by  his  girl 
friend.  And  my,  oh,  my!  Was  he  show- 
ing off!  He  swam  about  her,  displaying 
all  his  plumage,  then  he  flew  up  and 
down  and  round  about  her.  I knew 
what  he  was  up  to  and  chuckled  to 
myself  as  I recalled  the  time  when  I 
was  about  fifteen  and  suddenly  found 
myself  enraptured  with  a girl  in  my 
class.  At  that  time  it  was  the  style  for 
young  men  to  slick  down  their  hair 


with  vaseline  or  hair  preparation  so  it 
would  be  straight  and  shiny  and  close 
to  the  scalp  — a la  Rudolf  Valentino. 
Even  my  mother  asked  me  one  day 
why  I was  wearing  my  best  clothes  to 
school.  Isn’t  it  wondrous  how  our 
endocrine  systems  suddenly  take  over? 
Of  course,  it’s  all  a part  of  nature  — to 
procreate  the  species  whether  we  are 
duck  or  human. 

Baker  Run  has  always  been  one  of 
my  favorite  streams.  It  flows  into  the 
river  midway  between  Lock  Haven 
and  Renovo,  a primitive  area  where 
the  first  road  between  the  two  towns 
was  constructed  only  about  fifty-four 
years  ago.  When  I walk  up  this  stream 
four  miles  or  so,  I feel  I am  really  in 
the  deep  woods.  There  is  a pool  up 
there  — not  large,  but  with  a protec- 
tive tree  on  one  side  and  water  that 
rushes  far  under  the  bank  providing  an 
ideal  home  for  a large  brown  trout.  I 
had  fished  through  this  water  many 
times  without  success,  finally  con- 
cluded that  some  mean  old  monster 
claimed  this  pool  for  his  own,  likely 
chased  away  or  destroyed  all  interlop- 
ers. One  evening  I set  out  to  get  him. 
About  Whippoorwill  time  I cautiously 
waded  into  this  pool,  hid  behind  a 
large  boulder  at  the  end  of  the  hole, 
and  cast  carefully  where  I thought  his 
feeding  station  might  be.  Suddenly 
there  was  a swirl  in  the  dim  light.  I 
had  him  on,  and  the  struggle  ensued 
until  finally  he  weakened  and  drifted 
into  my  net.  He  was  a beauty  — dark 
in  color  with  large  red  spots,  and  when 
I cleaned  him  with  the  aid  of  my 
flashlight,  I found  his  flesh  firm  and 
pink  like  that  of  a salmon.  Before 
leaving,  I flashed  my  light  into  the 
pool  and  thought,  “Now  this  will  be 
open  territory  and  others  will  move  in 
and  enjoy  it  for  awhile  — until  some 
strong  and  ambitious  tyrant  moves  in, 
chases  everyone  away  and  takes 
possession  for  himself,  but  that’s  often 
the  way  life  is.”  I shouldered  my  creel, 
picked  up  my  rod  and  started  the  long 
trek  back  to  my  car. 

I happened  to  glance  skyward 
through  the  trees  and  saw  the  stars 
above  shining  brightly.  As  happens  so 
often,  my  thoughts  began  to  wander, 
to  a night  long  ago  when  I was  first 
overwhelmed  by  the  immensity  of  the 
sky  above.  The  occasion  was  a dark 
night  in  North  Dakota  — over  fifty 
years  ago.  I had  run  away  from  home, 
as  youths  often  do,  to  see  the  world; 
finally,  broke  and  hungry,  I got  a job 


on  a sheep  ranch.  During  this  well- 
remembered  night  I was  awakened  by 
some  disturbance  from  my  bed  in  a 
wagon.  I looked  up  into  a sky  unlike 
any  ever  seen  before.  Here  on  the  flat 
prairie  thousands  of  stars  were  blink- 
ing from  every  angle  of  the  horizon. 
The  immensity  of  it  all  created  a 
mysterious  feeling,  an  experience 
never  to  be  forgotten.  I thought  about 
all  of  this  space  with  the  stars  above 
and  around  me  — some  so  large  as  to 
make  our  world  tiny  and  insignificant 
in  comparison;  some  of  them  hundreds 
of  light  years  away,  incomprehensible 
distances!  I thought,  as  have  numerous 
others,  why  should  we  on  this  little 
earth  of  ours  think  that  we  alone 
possess  life?  And  how  did  all  of  this 
come  into  existence?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  it  all? 

Thinking  people  throughout  time 
have  sought  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. Are  there  clues  to  be  had  from 
the  study  of  various  religions?  I real- 
ized that  most  persons  are  born  into  a 
specific  culture  and  adhere  to  the  reli- 
gions of  their  parents;  Christians  and 
Moslems  believe  all  was  created  by  a 
God  and  that  following  what  they  term 
as  the  good  life  they  will  be  rewarded 
with  everlasting  life;  the  Hindus  tell  us 
that  life  is  a meaningless  cycle  of  birth 
and  rebirth;  the  Buddhists  state  there 
is  no  ultimate  reality  to  life. 

We  can  also  seek  conclusions  from 
the  great  scientists,  philosophers  and 
historians.  There  are  no  easy  answers. 

So  many  persons,  though,  conform 
to  the  beliefs  of  the  majority,  for  this 
assures  acceptability  and  avoids  criti- 
cism. I recall  saying  to  myself,  that 
night  as  I walked  along,  that  the  think- 
ing person  should  first  be  honest  with 
himself  — that  there  is  greater  satis- 
faction for  a person  to  be  what  he  is 
and  not  what  he  is  not.  Emerson’s 
thoughts,  from  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
address  at  Harvard,  often  come  to  me. 
“Every  day  the  sun;  after  sunset  night 
and  her  stars.  Ever  the  wind  blows, 
ever  the  grass  grows.  Every  day  men 
and  women  beholding  and  beholden.” 

But  enough  of  all  these  ramblings  of 
mine:  you  administrators  are  anxious 
to  return  to  your  offices,  perhaps  to 
once  again  review  budgets  or  dictate 
letters;  the  faculty  to  prepare  for  or 
teach  classes,  and  you  students  to 
study,  play  tennis,  or  take  walks  with 
your  girl  or  boy  friends;  and  as  for  me, 
it  is  spring,  and  if  I stop  now,  perhaps 
I’ll  have  time  to  go  fishing! 
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Snobs . . . 

(continued  from  page  17.) 

an  ideal  outlet  for  egomaniacs  because 
of  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
posturing  and  recognition. 

4.  Traditionalism.  This  is  a form  of 
snobbery  that  came  into  vogue  with 
the  nostalgia  fad.  Traditionalists  view 
fishing  less  as  a sport  than  an  art  form 
of  which  they  are  the  curators.  Their 
favorite  word  is  “classic.”  These 
people  have  read  every  book  ever 
published  on  angling.  They  are  pre- 
pared to  quote  George  La  Branch  or 
Theodore  Gordon  if  the  occasion 
arises.  They  have  fished  all  the  “clas- 
sic,” “hallowed”  and  “tradition- 
steeped”  places,  and  always  with  the 
right  people  — classic  traditionalists 


like  themselves.  For  this  reason,  tradi- 
tionalists are  frequently: 

5.  Name-droppers.  These  people 
believe  that  it’s  not  how  you  fish, 
where  you  fish,  or  what  you  catch  that 
is  important,  but  rather  with  whom 
you  fish.  They  seek  fame  through  asso- 
ciation. They  begin  conversations  by 
saying,  “I  was  fishing  last  weekend 
with.  . . .”  Name-dropping  and  infe- 
riority complexes  are  commonly  a 
shared  psychosis.  Conversely,  egoma- 
niacs are  never  name-droppers  be- 
cause they’re  too  busy  talking  about 
themselves.  Neither  are  perfectionists 
because  they  believe  that  it’s  their 
name  that  others  should  be  dropping. 

At  this  point,  if  the  traits  and  eccen- 
tricities seem  familiar,  the  reason  is 
because  you’ve  met  most  of  these  char- 
acters. But  you  probably  didn’t  recog- 


nize their  specific  anomalies  because 
that’s  an  insight  possessed  only  by  us 
angler  behavioral  trait  analysts. 

Since  most  fishermen  are  too  unin- 
telligent to  know  about  such  matters, 
we  angler  behavioral  trait  analysts 
devote  our  lives  to  research  and  studies 
designed  to  enlighten  anglers  concern- 
ing the  boorish  riffraff  who  persist  in 
cluttering  our  lakes,  streams,  fishing 
clubs  and  taverns. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  we  are 
maligned,  slandered,  spied  upon,  fol- 
lowed home  from  work,  our  mail  is 
screened,  and  a secret  dossier  is  main- 
tained on  our  activities.  All  of  these 
indignities  are  endured  with  forebear- 
ance  ...  in  humble  awareness  that  this 
is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  being  the 
elite  among  the  elite.  We  exist  only  to 
be  of  service. 


Trophies . . . 

(continued  from  page  19.) 
caught  the  fish  on,  and  placing  it  on 
the  driftwood,  also  makes  for  an 
unusual  mount  and  an  interesting 
conversation  piece.  Further,  asking  for 
unnatural  positions  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  taxidermist  who  normally  will 
only  have  available  certain  natural 
position  forms. 

As  with  everything  else,  the  cost  of 
taxidermy  work  has  increased,  and 
having  a trophy  mounted,  for  many  of 
us,  entails  some  sacrifice.  An  average 
cost  of  mounting  a fish  is  now  $3  to 
$5.50  an  inch,  and  that  sometimes 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  a panel  or 
the  driftwood.  Most  taxidermists  will 
agree  that  a mounted  specimen  needs 
to  be  placed  on  driftwood  or  a panel 
for  that  added  stability.  A budget- 
minded  angler  can  save  a few  dollars 
(and  use  that  extra  money  to  purchase 
a few  new  lures),  by  hunting  up  his 
own  driftwood,  or  designing  and 
providing  his  own  panel.  This  is  not 
only  a money  saver,  but  adds  extra 
fun,  enjoyment,  and  anticipation  be- 
fore the  final  return  of  your  trophy. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  obtaining  a quality  mount 
is  a two-way  proposition.  Unfortunate- 
ly, when  we  deliver  a fish  for  mounting 
to  a taxidermist  we  want  it  completed 
and  returned  — right  now!  Most  taxi- 
dermists agree  that  you  shouldn’t 
normally  have  to  wait  more  than  a 
year  for  the  return  of  a specimen. 
Anything  under  90  days  is  excellent. 


Furthermore,  taxidermists  should  be 
willing,  and  most  of  them  are,  to  take 
the  time  to  show  prospective  customers 
samples  of  their  work.  Customers 
should  also  ask  the  prospective  taxi- 
dermist how  long  the  fins,  which  are 
usually  the  first  things  to  go,  can  be 
guaranteed  to  last.  Good  mounts 
should  last  indefinitely.  Paints  on  infe- 
rior trophies  will  often  bubble.  Above 
all,  if  at  all  possible,  an  angler  with  a 
trophy  should  insist  on  talking  to  the 
taxidermist.  It  is  a joint  responsibility 
that  both  customer  and  taxidermist 
know  exactly  what  the  finished  result 
is  expected  to  look  like.  Taxidermists 
will  have  no  objection  to  your  asking 
for  names  of  satisfied  customers. 

If  an  advance  request  is  made,  one 
customer  service  that  many  taxider- 
mists will  render  is  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  what  your  fish  had  been  feeding 
on.  Anglers  should  also  be  aware  that 
with  modern  techniques  and  material 
available,  plastic  tails,  scales,  and  fins 
can  be  utilized  to  hide  battle  scars  or 
other  injuries  your  trophy  might  have 
suffered. 

If  the  total  cost  of  mounting  that 
monster  size  trophy  makes  the  project 
seem  out  of  the  question,  don’t  despair. 
Why  not  consider  some  attractive 
alternates?  Fish  heads  can  be  sepa- 
rately mounted,  often  for  a $25.00 
minimum.  These  heads  can  be  ever- 
lasting trophies,  and  will  not  require 
the  excessive  wall  space  needed  for 
full-size  mounts.  If  you  are  going  to 
consider  this  inexpensive  method,  be 
certain  that  you  don’t  cut  out  the  gills 


or  tongue.  Cut  at  least  two  inches 
behind  the  fins.  This  gives  added  depth 
and  dimension,  and  will  more  fully 
indicate  the  true  length  of  the  fish.  It 
will  also  give  predator  fish  their  natu- 
ral ferocious  appearance. 

What  about  those  trophies  of  yester- 
year, perhaps  some  belonging  to  your 
father  or  grandfather?  Restoration  of 
old  fish  is  fairly  simple,  using 
improved,  more  durable  paints.  Mod- 
ern taxidermists  now  use  as  a final 
coat  a varnish  base  finish  which  gives  a 
hard  protective  covering.  You  might 
also  want  to  consider  a new  panel  or 
driftwood  to  enhance  the  remodeled 
look.  Before  you  resign  that  “old 
monster”  to  the  attic  or  garage,  take 
the  time  and  effort  and  obtain  an  esti- 
mate on  refurbishing  it.  You  might  be 
pleasantly  surprised. 

The  decision  is  yours.  Your  very 
next  fishing  trip  might  result  in  that 
exceptional  catch.  If  you're  so  in- 
clined, releasing  it  to  fight  again  some- 
day is  a rewarding  end  to  an  exciting 
excursion.  Memories  of  mighty  fish 
diminish  slowly.  Further,  perhaps  a 
quick  snapshot  will  add  proof,  as  well 
as  pleasant  interludes,  in  the  days  to 
come.  But,  if  your  final  decision  is  to 
place  it  in  a place  of  honor  for  all  to  see 
and  admire,  then  advance  planning 
and  preparation,  as  well  as  post-catch 
care  is  your  responsibility.  You  owe 
this  extra  thoughtful  care  not  only  to 
yourself,  but  also  to  the  memory  of 
your  bonus  fish.  With  a small  amount 
of  forethought,  your  trophy  can  be  a 
treasure  forever. 
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“ BEDFAST ” BASS! 

While  fishing  for  trout  in  mid-Novem- 
ber on  one  of  my  district’s  approved  trout 
streams,  a small  largemouth  bass  came 
floating  by.  It  was  still  alive  but  over  on  its 
side  in  an  obviously  distressed  state.  Upon 
checking  the  fish,  I found  a hook  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  fish’s  throat  area  with 
some  monofilament  line  still  attached.  It 
was  impossible  to  tell  how  long  it  had  been 
since  it  had  been  hooked  and  an  attempt  at 
removal  was  out  of  the  question.  With  the 
hook  located  where  it  was  this  fish 
obviously  could  not  feed  on  its  normal 
foods  such  as  minnows  and  crayfish,  so  I 
decided  to  see  what  if  any  response  could 
be  gotten  under  controlled  conditions. 

I am  happy  to  say  (and  I might  add, 
surprised)  that,  at  this  writing,  the  fish  is 
still  alive  and  in  pretty  good  shape.  If  it 
continues  to  respond  to  the  Hi-Protein 
flake  fish  food  I have  been  giving  him,  the 
hook  will  eventually  deteriorate  and  he  will 
again  be  able  to  feed  on  his  normal  foods. 
With  a little  luck  he  may  yet  provide 
someone  with  a lot  of  enjoyment  someday. 

Ronald  L.  Hoffman 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S.  York  County 


POPULAR  — 

While  on  patrol  on  Shenango  Lake  this 
summer  1 began  to  see  boats  from  states 
quite  a distance  from  this  area.  In  addition 
to  Ohio,  which  is  a neighbor,  there  were 
boats  from  Michigan,  South  Carolina, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Flori- 
da, New  Mexico,  and  Virginia,  and  one 
family  from  England,  all  enjoying  the 
waters  of  Shenango  Lake  and  vacations  in 
the  Keystone  State. 

Larry  Boor 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Mercer  County 


LOOKING  GOOD! 

The  summer  of  1980  has  brought  many 
surprises  to  us  here  in  Delaware  County. 
As  I patrolled  our  creeks  this  year  it  was 
becoming  evident  that  a change  was  taking 
place.  White  perch,  which  are  abundant  in 
the  Delaware  River,  were,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  memory,  migrating  up  our  streams. 


Chester  Creek,  which  up  until  about  ten 
years  ago,  was  too  polluted  to  stock  with 
trout,  now  had  white  perch  as  far  upstream 
as  its  first  dam  in  Aston  Township.  This  is 
approximately  six  miles  from  the  Dela- 
ware. Many  fishermen  who  caught  the 
perch  didn’t  know  what  they  were. 

As  the  summer  progressed  the  fishing 
improved.  Striped  bass  were  being  caught 
offshore  right  in  the  city  of  Chester.  Our 
long  hot  summer  did  not  bring  much  rain 
and  the  salt  line  in  the  Delaware  River 
came  up  as  far  as  Philadelphia.  Blue  claw 
crabs  were  being  caught  in  the  Delaware 
River  and  in  our  creeks.  As  fall 
approached,  bluefish  started  showing  up 
also. 

I can  only  hope  that  this  is  just  the 
beginning  of  some  great  fishing  here  in 
Delaware  County. 

Bruce  Shanko 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Delaware  County 


CLEAN  SWEEP  — 

More  than  320  tons  of  roadside  litter 
were  collected  on  April  26  and  28th  by 
some  1,111  volunteers  and  402  county 
maintenance  crew  members  in  the  eight- 
county  Clearfield  district  as  part  of  “Keep 
Pennsylvania  Beautiful  Day”  sponsored  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. Certificates  of  Appreciation  and 
patches  were  presented  to  all  volunteers 
who  participated  in  last  spring’s  clean-up. 
The  Clearfield  District  Office  includes  the 
counties  of  McKean,  Potter,  Cameron, 
Clearfield,  Centre,  Clinton,  Mifflin  and 
Elk,  and  is  headed  by  Thomas  C.  Ickes, 
District  2-0  Engineer. 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


IT  ALL  DEPENDS  . . . 

Big  Bill  Frick,  of  Westline,  had  been 
coho  fishing  at  Lake  Erie.  Upon  returning 
to  McKean  County,  Bill  had  a technical 
question  for  me.  He  started,  “There  are 
three  kinds  of  fishermen  at  Lake  Erie.  The 
ones  who  form  the  first  row  along  the 
shoreline  in  chest  high  waders.  The  second 
row  wearing  hip  boots  and  us  in  the  back 
row.  My  question  is  this?  If  one  of  the 


front  rowers  snags  my  ear  on  the  back 
cast,  can  I keep  his  lure?”  I replied,  “I 
guess  if  you’re  big  enough  you  could  proba- 
bly take  the  rod,  too!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


TROPHIES! 

While  working  at  the  Shenango  launch 
ramp  on  Shenango  Lake  this  summer  I 
talked  with  three  men  that  were  loading 
their  boat  for  a fishing  trip  — not  unusual 
at  all,  but  the  last  piece  of  equipment 
placed  in  the  boat  was  a chain  saw. 
Surprised,  I asked  what  the  saw  was  to  be 
used  on.  One  individual  replied,  “I’ve 
heard  there  are  some  big  fish  in  this  lake 
and  we  want  to  boat  anything  we  catch.” 
At  that  point  I began  to  feel  I was  the  one 
being  “caught.”  I know  the  Shenango 
River  and  lake  have  large  fish,  but  really,  a 
chain  saw? 

Larry  Boor 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Mercer  County 


DIFFERENT! 

On  opening  day  of  the  1980  trout 
season,  I was  patrolling  the  Conewago 
Creek  in  the  afternoon  and  approached 
two  persons  fishing  in  a large  pool. 

I asked,  “How’s  the  fishing?”  Both 
responded  that  they  were  doing  very  well. 
They  had  caught  five  trout  each  in  an  hour. 
They  mentioned  that  these  rainbow  trout 
were  on  the  small  side,  but  were  fun  to 
catch.  It  began  to  rain  quite  hard  at  this 
time  and  I returned  to  the  car  for  a rain- 
coat. 

When  I reached  the  car  the  two  anglers 
were  right  behind  with  their  fishing  equip- 
ment and  their  fish.  Both  were  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear  and  each  was  carrying  his 
stringer  of  fish.  On  each  stringer  were  5 
creek  chubs  about  6 to  8 inches  long. 

I can  only  imagine  the  comments  if  they 
showed  their  “rainbow  trout”  to  any  of 
their  angling  friends. 

Warren  W.  Singer,  Jr. 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Adams /N.  York  Counties 


“SINKER’’ 

While  on  routine  patrol  of  Brunner 
Island  on  April  10,  1980  I stopped  to  talk 
to  a couple  of  gentlemen  who  appeared  to 
be  having  some  luck.  While  we  discussed 
the  river  conditions,  which  were  high  and 
muddy  on  this  particular  day,  I casually 
mentioned  that  it  would  probably  take  a 
pretty  heavy  “sinker”  to  keep  the  line  in 
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one  place  with  the  corresponding  heavy 
current.  I then  asked  what  type  of  “sinker” 
they  were  using.  I was,  of  course,  meaning 
the  weight  of  the  “sinker.”  The  one  fellow 
answered  quickly,  “I’m  using  a R44T.” 
The  other  fellow  didn’t  know  his.  Now,  I 
had  heard  of  all  kinds  of  sinkers  in  all 
different  weights  — but  never  an  “R44T.” 
When  he  reeled  in  his  line,  I found  out 
what  an  “R44T”  was:  a common  spark 
plug! 

Ronald  L.  Hoffman 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S.  York  County 


ONLY  ON  RYE! 

Our  nephew,  Kenny  Jaram,  from 
Rochester,  Pennsylvania,  was  visiting  one 
weekend  when  he  and  his  parents  decided 
to  go  fishing.  While  in  a local  tackle  shop/ 
restaurant  combination  buying  bait,  Ken- 
ny’s mother  noticed  a sign  advertising 
hoagies.  Turning  to  her  husband,  Letty 
commented,  “Look,  Larry,  they  sell  hoag- 
ies!” With  a bewildered  look  on  his  face 
and  lip  curled  up  Kenny  asked  the  store- 
owner,  “Do  fish  eat  hoagies?” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


PROMPT  REPORTING  VITAL  — 

For  the  last  several  years,  and  more  so 
this  past  year,  when  persons  have  seen 
dead  fish  in  a stream  they  have  waited 
several  days  to  call  and  report  the  fish  kill. 

Fellow  angler:  whatever  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  you  live  in,  whenever  you 
see  dead  fish,  contact  a waterways  patrol- 
man, a PFC  Regional  Office,  or  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Resources 
immediately.  A delay  of  only  several  hours 
can  result  in  the  investigation’s  failing  to 
find  the  source  of  pollution. 

Warren  W.  Singer,  Jr. 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Adams/N.  York  Counties 


ONE  WAY  OR  ANOTHER! 

It  was  a clear  cold  March  day.  The  clock 
on  the  church  steeple  showed  almost  1 2:00. 
As  Fritz  Ohlsen  and  I pulled  into  the  little 
town  of  Weissport,  you  could  sense  there 
was  something  going  on.  There  was  more 
traffic  than  normal  and  more  people  just 
standing  around  waiting.  Waiting  for 
what?  Our  first  load  of  trout,  what  else? 
As  always,  right  on  time,  was  our  truck. 
Also,  as  usual,  out  of  the  truck  jumped  a 
smiling,  friendly  driver.  This  time  it  was 
Ron  Bixler.  Like  all  the  other  drivers  out  of 
Huntsdale,  he  brought  us  a beautiful  load 


of  rainbow,  brown  and  palomino  trout. 

After  about  five  minutes  of  handshakes 
and  hellos,  Fritz  signalled,  “It’s  1 2:00,  let’s 
get  going.”  We  headed  for  the  “stream  of 
the  day,”  which  was  the  Mahoning  Creek. 
Upon  arriving  there  we  encountered  some 
problems  new  to  me.  The  main  one  was 
that  ice  covered  the  greater  portion  of  the 
stream;  but,  as  usual,  with  the  help  of 
officers  Bill  Flyte,  Bob  Kulp,  Joe  Devlin, 
Lee  Nonnemacher  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  gang  from  the  Carbon  County  High 
School,  our  weary  travelers  from  Hunts- 
dale Hatchery  were  released  into  the 
water.  These  people  not  only  stocked  these 
fish  but  also  knocked  holes  in  the  ice  into 
which  the  fish  were  released. 

I would  like  to  give  a big  thank  you  and 
a tip  of  the  ole  hat  to  all  truck  drivers, 
sportsmen  and  the  gang  from  C.C.H.S. 
that  made  this  a most  enjoyable  season. 

Ray  Heiser 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Carbon  County 


DEAD  END! 

The  summer  of  1979  was  cool  and  wet 
— in  short,  an  angler’s  dream.  While  on 
patrol,  anglers  were  seen  in  large  numbers 
during  the  entire  summer.  Catches  of  all 
species  of  fish  were  good  throughout  the 
year. 

1980  was  another  story!  The  record 
drought  dried  up  streams;  others  were 
mere  trickles  of  water.  The  fish  were 
having  a rough  time  trying  to  stay  alive. 
Most  anglers  gave  up  back  in  July,  others 
tried  the  lakes.  Cloudless  skies  with  air 
temperatures  exceeding  99°  even  stopped 
the  lake  fishing! 

Warren  W.  Singer,  Jr. 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Adams/N.  York  Counties 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  MAILMAN? 

I was  checking  shore  fishermen  one 
evening  along  Kinzua  Lake  when  darkness 
set  in.  As  I passed  two  fellows,  a small  dog 
began  barking.  To  humor  the  dog  I said, 
“Don’t  bite  me,  doggy.”  One  man 
remarked,  “He  would  only  bite  your  little 
toe!”  His  partner,  obviously  not  realizing 
who  I was,  offered,  “Don’t  worry.  He  only 
bites  fish  wardens!"  I chuckled,  “Thanks  a 
lot!” 


Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


DAY  OFF?  HARDLY! 

The  day  prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  trout 
season,  my  wife  met  a friend  while  shop- 


ping. During  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, she  mentioned  to  her  friend  that  she 
was  taking  my  son  fishing  the  next  day. 
The  acquaintance  asked  the  question: 
“Doesn’t  your  husband  like  to  fish?”  My 
wife  replied  emphatically  that  I did  indeed 
like  to  fish  but  that  I,  being  the  waterways 
patrolman,  had  to  be  on  patrol  during  the 
first  day. 

Bud  Flyte 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Somerset  County 

LAST  OF  ITS  KIND? 

In  nearby  Shavertown,  not  far  from 
Harveys  Lake,  stands  one  of  the  old-time 
drug  stores  — you  know  the  kind,  the  place 
where  you  can  get  just  about  anything  and 
everything.  For  years,  area  as  well  as  visit- 
ing sportsmen  could  buy  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses,  current  issues  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  or  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
News,  and  just  about  any  other  Commis- 
sion publication.  If  the  owner  heard  about 
something  new  we  printed,  he  had  to  have 
it  available.  This  owner  not  only  had  these 
things  available  for  everyone  who  came 
into  his  store,  he  ran  special  large  news 
releases  in  the  local  news  media  to  let 
everyone  know  that  the  items  could  be 
gotten  there. 

What  I am  trying  to  say  is  that  it  was 
the  store  owner’s  love  for  sports  that  led 
him  to  provide  these  services  — not  the 
small  margin  of  profit  he  realized  from 
their  sale.  Mr.  Evans  recently  retired  and 
so  did  the  name  of  Evans’  Drug  Store  from 
this  area.  In  saying  “Thank  you”  from 
those  of  us  in  the  Fish  Commission  who 
appreciated  the  services  you  provided,  I 
would  like  to  also  add  “Good  Luck”!  We 
hope  you  will  enjoy  your  retirement  and  we 
will  certainly  miss  Evans’  Drug  Store. 

Claude  M.  Neifert 

Waterways  Patrolman 

N/Luzerne  County 

HOOKED  FOR  SURE! 

The  following  incident  was  related  to  me 
earlier  this  summer  by  a friend.  The  story 
is,  Mel  Sayers  invited  his  fiancee  to  go 
fishing  with  him.  Well,  as  things  go,  some- 
time during  the  outing  the  plug  Mel  had 
destined  for  one  of  the  trophy  fish  that 
abound  in  Shenango  Lake  made  an 
unscheduled  stop  in  midcast.  You  guessed 
it  — the  hook  ended  up  in  a nearby  ear  — 
which  belonged  to  his  beloved.  After  some 
quick  first  aid  by  Mel  and  the  betrothed’s 
brother  everything  was  fine.  The  wedding 
was  still  scheduled  for  October.  That’s  one 
way  to  keep  her  from  getting  a-way,  Mel. 
Good  luck. 

Larry  Boor 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Mercer  County 
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Waterside  Wanderings 

by  Linda  Steiner 


W inter  ice  jigging  for  panfish 
quite  often  brings  fat  sunfish  to  the 
frying  pan,  and  though  these  are 
usually  bluegills,  you  may  have  been 
puzzled  at  times  by  a “different 
looking”  sunny.  Actually, 
Pennsylvania  has  a number  of  sunfish 
species,  some  dazzlingly  colorful  and 
rare,  and  all  likely  to  come  to  the 
attention  of  anglers  in  various  parts  of 
the  state. 

The  sunfish  family  includes  some 
surprising  members,  such  as  the 
basses,  crappies  and  true  sunfishes. 
True  sunfishes  are  represented,  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  the  bluegill, 
pumpkinseed,  redbreast,  green,  blue- 
spotted  and  longear,  as  well  as  the 
rock  bass  and  warmouth.  Although  it 
may  seem  a long  way  from  the  tiny 
longear  sunfish  to  a “braggin’  bass,”  a 
close  look  will  reveal  that  they  are 
indeed  cousins.  All  “sunfish”  have  a 
spiny-rayed  front  dorsal  (back)  fin 
and  a soft-rayed  rear  one.  The 
forepart  of  their  anal  fin  (the  large, 
single  belly  fin)  also  has  a few  spines, 
and  though  these  fish  all  look  narrow 
viewed  head-on,  from  the  side  their 
bodies  are  wide. 

True  sunfishes  have  bodies  even 


more  “pan-shaped”  than  the  basses 
and  they  are  found  only  in  North 
America.  All  have  the  same,  basic 
lifestyle  typified  by  the  bluegill.  All 
are  spring  and  summer  spawners,  with 
the  males  fanning  saucer-shaped  nest 
depressions  on  the  bottom  with  their 
fins.  Many  of  the  sunfish  nest  in 
colonies  in  shallow  water,  and 
although  the  males  defend  their  little 
round  home  territories  from  other 
males,  a number  of  females  may 
contribute  their  eggs  to  one  nest. 
Sunfish  fathers  also  guard  the  eggs 
and  fan  them  with  their  fins  to  keep 
them  clean  and  to  circulate  the  water. 
Many  also  protect  the  tiny  young  on 
the  nest  for  a period  of  time. 

As  is  often  seen  in  fish  and  birds, 
the  male’s  colors  are  brightest  during 
breeding  time,  and  a normally  dull 
bluegill  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
brilliant  pumpkinseed  or  redbreast. 
Most  of  the  sunfish  have  markings 
that  help  to  conceal  them,  broken 
lines,  spots  and  dots  that  hide  them  in 
their  weedy  or  rocky  homes.  However, 
each  also  has  a distinct  sort  of  dark 
mark,  with  or  without  accompanying 
colors,  on  the  back  portion  of  their  gill 
cover  or  “ear  flap.”  This  distinguishes 


them  from  other  sunfishes  and  may 
help  a fish  identify  its  species  for 
breeding  or  schooling.  However,  many 
of  the  sunfish  do  interbreed,  and  an 
unusual  "bluegill”  you  pull  up 
through  the  ice  may  be  a cross 
between  a bluegill  and  a pumpkinseed 
or  a green  sunfish  or  whatever. 

All  sunfish  have  the  same  food 
preference  for  tiny  crustaceans, 
aquatic  insects  and  small  fish  and  will 
readily  take  a variety  of  baits.  Most 
remain  active  and  feed  in  the  winter, 
and  on  one  memorable  ice  fishing  trip, 
three  of  us,  fishing  through  holes  only 
a few  feet  apart,  realized  we  were 
catching  so  many  bluegills  we’d  better 
count  them.  We  were  nearing  our 
limits  of  fifty  each,  and  at  almost  150 
fish,  we  quit  fishing.  That  was  plenty 
to  filet! 

Although  we  all  know  the  bluegill, 
this  fish  may  vary  greatly  in  color  due 
to  spawning  condition  and  the  type  of 
water  it  inhabits.  Found  in  Clearwater 
lakes,  it  is  likely  to  be  pale,  while  in 
darker  waters  it  will  have  a 
correspondingly  deeper  tone.  In 
general,  a bluegill  has  an  olive  back, 
while  the  lighter  sides  have  irregular 
vertical  bars.  There  is  some  blue  on 
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the  gill  covering  and  the  breast  is 
orange-yellow,  increasing  to  orange- 
red  in  the  spawning  males.  Colors  can 
be  deceiving,  but  bluegills  also  have 
long,  pointed  pectoral  (side)  fins  and  a 
black  spot  on  the  short,  broad  tip  of 
their  ear  flaps.  These  fish  can  grow  to 
over  a foot  in  length  and  prefer  quiet 
ponds  and  slow  streams. 

The  next  most-caught  sunfish  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  a favorite  of  ice 
anglers,  is  the  pumpkinseed,  the 
“real”  sunny.  It  is  generally  smaller 
than  the  bluegill,  but  as  good  in  the 
frying  pan  and  a more  brilliantly 
patterned  fish.  A bright,  breeding 
male  will  have  an  olive-tinged  back 
with  irregular  yellow,  orange  and  blue 
marks  on  its  lighter  sides.  The  belly  is 
deep  yellow  to  orange  and  the  head 
sports  wavy  blue  lines,  radiating  from 
the  eye  and  mouth,  on  an  orange 
background.  The  pumpkinseed’s 
pectoral  fins  are  also  long  and  pointed, 
but  the  dark  spot  on  its  short  gill  flap 
is  tipped  at  the  rear  with  bright  red. 

I thought  the  pumpkinseed  was  our 
most  beautiful  sunfish  until  I caught  a 
large  redbreast  sunfish,  a male  in 
breeding  hues,  last  year  from  the 
Delaware  River.  This  fish  is  found  in 
the  Atlantic  drainage  in  Pennsylvania 
and  can  be  as  scrappy  a fighter  as  the 
bluegill,  attaining  nearly  the  same 
size.  The  one  I caught  had  a dark 
back  and  paler  sides  with  sky  blue, 
yellow  and  orange  spots,  a few  blue 
lines  on  its  cheeks  and  a flaming 
orange  belly.  I first  noticed  it  was  a 
“different”  sunfish  when  I saw  the 
unusually  long,  narrow  black  ear  flaps 
and  its  short,  rounded  pectoral  fins. 

Another  sunfish  that  may  be 
encountered  statewide  and  which  also 
grows  large  enough  to  provide  sport  is 
the  green  sunfish.  It  was  originally 
found  only  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
but  I caught  my  first  one  in  a lake  in 
southern  New  Jersey.  I was  certainly 
surprised  when  the  hefty  “bluegill”  I 
thought  I had  caught  turned  out  to  be 
a plain,  olive-green  sunfish  with  a 
coppery  belly,  a few  bluish  flecks  on 
its  gill  flaps  and  a rather  big  mouth. 
The  dark  spot  on  its  ear  flap  was 
edged  with  a lighter  color,  the  pectoral 
fins  were  broad  and  rounded  and  the 
green  sunfish  has  a dark  blotch  at  the 
rear  of  its  soft  dorsal  and  anal  fins. 

Pennsylvania  has  two,  rare, 
“aquarium-size”  sunfish,  both 
growing  only  to  about  four  inches  in 
length  and  each  found  at  opposite 


ends  of  the  state.  The  longear  sunfish 
is  a small,  gaudy  fish  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Allegheny  River 
watersheds,  with  long,  black  ear  flaps 
bordered  in  red.  In  color,  the  longear 
could  be  mistaken  for  a little 
pumpkinseed,  its  sides  checkered  with 
blue,  yellow  and  orange  on  an  olive 
background,  wavy  blue  or  emerald 
lines  on  its  cheeks  and  a yellow  belly. 

It  has  rounded  pectoral  fins  and 
reddish  eyes. 

The  little  bluespotted  sunfish  is 
found  in  the  Atlantic  drainage  in  this 
state,  often  in  swampy,  weedy  waters. 
This  sunfish  is  light  to  dark  olive  in 
color,  spotted  with  yellowish  to  dark 
blue  markings  which  are  arranged  in 
rows  across  its  body  and  which  dot  the 
unpaired  fins.  It  has  a black  spot  on 
its  short  gill  flaps,  while  its  tail  is 
rounded.  Like  the  longear,  the 
bluespotted's  lifestyle  resembles  other 
sunfishes’,  but  it  builds  its  round  nests 
among  aquatic  plants  and  algae,  the 
eggs  adhering  to  this  material. 

The  rock  bass  is  also  a true  sunfish, 
although  its  body  is  longer  than  most 
and  its  color  is  like  the  smallmouth's. 
It  is  a bronzy-gold  fish  with  red  eyes 
and  a rather  basslike  mouth.  Found  in 
smallmouth  waters  near  rock 
outcroppings  and  drowned  timber,  it 
builds  a circular  nest  in  the  gravel  to 
spawn,  the  males  guarding  the  young 
fish  vigorously.  A dark  spot  is  usually 
present  on  its  small  ear  flaps,  and  the 
brassy  sides  may  have  irregular  dark 
barring  and  horizontal  rows  of  dark 
spots. 

Most  anglers  know  the  rock  bass 
well,  but  they  might  not  know  that  the 
“rock  bass”  they  caught  could  have 
been  a warmouth.  The  warmouth  is  a 
robust  sunfish  found  occasionally  in 


Pennsylvania  in  the  Allegheny  River 
and  Lake  Erie  drainages.  Resembling 
the  rock  bass,  with  red  eyes  and  a 
dark  ear  flap  mark,  it  is  typically 
brownish  to  olive-gray,  with  random 
dark  spots  on  its  sides  and  unpaired 
fins,  as  well  as  dusky  bands  on  its 
cheeks. 

The  warmouth  can  best  be 
distinguished  from  the  rock  bass  by 
the  number  of  spines  on  the  front  part 
of  its  anal  fin:  a rock  bass  has  six;  a 
warmouth,  three.  The  warmouth  can 
tolerate  rather  muddy  water  and 
spawns  unlike  other  sunfish, 
preferring  areas  of  silted  rocks  and 
rubble,  sticks,  leaves  or  weeds  and 
although  the  male  guards  the  nest  and 
eggs,  the  young  fish  disappear  into  the 
loose  bottom  material  and  so  need  no 
further  parental  protection. 

Sunfish  are  such  popular  fish  with 
ice  anglers,  spring  fishermen,  and  the 
young  — in  fact  and  at  heart  — that 
they  have  been  given  a number  of 
nicknames.  These  are  interesting,  but 
many  can  be  confusing.  We  have  all 
heard  both  bluegills  and 
pumpkinseeds  called  “sunnies,”  but 
the  redbreast  sunfish  is  also  known  as 
a “longear,”  even  though  there  is 
actually  a longear  sunfish.  The  green 
sunfish  has  been  nicknamed 
“bluespotted  sunfish,”  which  can 
confuse  it  with  the  real  blue-spotted. 
Rock  bass  and  warmouths  are  both 
known  as  “goggle-eyes”  and  “red- 
eyes,” while  the  warmouth's 
preference  for  hanging  around  stumps 
has  earned  it  the  title 
“stumpknocker.”  But  even  though 
names  can  mislead,  we  hope  the 
descriptions  here  will  help  you 
determine  just  what  is  at  the  end  of 
your  line. 
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FL  Y TYING 

The  Giant  Stone  Fly  Nymphs 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 

T^he  family  Pteronarcyidae  includes  the 
true  titans  among  stone  flies.  In  the  big 
rivers  of  the  West  the  flights  of  the  so- 
called  “salmon  flies”  are  legendary,  bring- 
ing on  rises  of  trout  that  are  measured  in 
pounds,  not  inches.  They  are  less  abundant 
in  eastern  waters  but  their  wide  distribu- 
tion merits  the  attention  of  the  angler, 
particularly  if  he  is  a serious  nymph  fisher- 
man. Formerly,  the  giant  stone  flies  of  the 
East  were  classified  under  a single  genus, 
Pteronarcys.  However,  in  recent  years  they 
have  been  separated  into  two  genera, 
Allonarcys  and  Pteronarcys,  and  the 
differences  in  the  nymphs  are  easily 
discerned.  The  nymphs  of  Allonarcys  have 
lateral  hooks  on  their  abdominal  segments 
while  those  of  Pteronarcys  have  none. 
Unlike  the  gaudy  nymphs  of  Perla  and 
Acroneuria,  the  giant  stone  fly  nymphs  are 
uniformly  black  or  blackish-brown. 

Noteworthy  among  recently  published 
entomological  literature  is  a study, 
STONEFLIES  (PLECOPTERA)  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Rebecca  F.  Sur- 
dick  (Bulletin  808,  May  1976,  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University).  It  is  the  first 
complete  listing  of  stone  flies  in  the 
Keystone  State  and  in  it  Ms.  Surdick  has 
included  six  species  of  Allonarcys  and 
Pteronarcys.  We  have  found  giant  stone  fly 
nymphs  in  diverse  habitat  — from  a small, 
secondary,  back-channel  on  the  Left 
Branch  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek  to  large 
streams  such  as  Penn’s  Creek  and  the 
Youghiogheny  River.  As  their  name 
suggests,  they  are  quite  large,  sometimes 
reaching  a length  of  over  two  inches,  but 
they  are  not  nearly  as  menacing  as  they 
appear.  In  fact,  they  are  quite  shy  and 
often  curl  up  into  a ball  when  disturbed. 

As  trout  food,  the  big  nymphs  are 
extremely  attractive  to  fish  of  above-aver- 
age size  and  it  is  likely  that  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Black  Woolly  Worm  pattern  is 
due  to  its  suggestion  of  these  nymphs. 
Mark  Volk’s  lifelike  representation  of  the 
giant  stone  fly  nymph  netted  him  a heavy, 
25-inch  brown  from  Little  Sandy  Creek 
one  opening  day  — a truly  exceptional 
trout  from  a small,  hard-fished  stream. 

My  own  interpretation  of  the  Allonar- 
cys/Pteronarcys  nymphs  is  a pattern  called 
the  Black  Giant  and  it  includes  in  its  dress- 
ing two  durable  synthetic  materials  of 


great  adaptability.  The  first  is  a translu- 
cent plastic  lacing  material  now  marketed 
by  dealers  of  fly  tying  supplies  under  the 
trade  name,  Swannundaze.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  me  two  years  ago  by  Tony 
Marasco  of  Fly  Tyers’  Vice  in  Pittsburgh 
and  it  has  since  been  discussed  at  length  in 
several  angling  magazines.  It  is  flat-oval  in 
profile,  about  ^/m"  wide  and  is  well-suited  to 
represent  the  segmented  bodies  of  many 
larger  nymphs.  It  comes  in  a full  array  of 
colors,  each  identified  by  a number. 
Because  of  its  translucency  it  is  advisable 
to  wrap  the  hook  shank  — or  underbody,  if 
applicable  — with  thread  of  the  desired 
finish  color  before  winding  a body  of 
Swannundaze.  Otherwise,  the  underlying 
shank  or  metallic  underbody  will  show 
through,  upsetting  the  finish  color.  I found, 
too,  that  realistic  eyes  may  be  fashioned  by 
tying  two  overhand  knots,  side  by  side  and 
close  together,  on  a short  strip  of  Swannun- 
daze. 

The  second  synthetic  material  referred 
to  is  sheet  vinyl,  used  here  to  form  the  wing 
pads,  pronotum  and  head.  I found  this 
material  in  one  of  those  seldom-used  vinyl 
patching  kits  invariably  included  with  all 
manner  of  plastic  beach  gear,  air  mat- 
tresses, etc.  It  is  translucent  and  may  be 
tinted  any  color  by  stroking  the  underside 
with  a permanent  marking  pen.  Cut  into 
strips  of  appropriate  width,  sheet  vinyl  is 
easily  worked  and  is  quite  serviceable. 

Dressing  the  Black  Giant  requires  a few 
more  steps  than  usual  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  tie  and  if  you  can  reconcile  the  extra 
time  it  is  worth  the  effort.  Fish  the  pattern 
on  4X  or  stouter  and  drift  it  through  heavy 
runs  and  deep  undercuts  where  you  know 
big  trout  live.  I haven’t  yet  tried  it  for 
smallmouth  bass  but  I have  a hunch  it  may 
work  on  the  Allegheny  River,  particularly 
where  heavy  riffles  spill  into  deep  pools. 

To  the  angler  accustomed  to  fishing 
nymphs  of  size  #14  and  smaller,  a nymph 
dressed  on  a size  #6,  long-shank  hook  may 
appear  a monstrosity,  requiring  some 
adaptation  of  thought.  But  let’s  face  it:  the 
naturals  are  that  big.  And  all  things  are 
relative;  bear  in  mind  that  anglers  in  the 
West  fish  even  larger  patterns.  It’s  as 
Ogden  Nash  observed  of  the  mastodonic 
mammals:  “//  you  think  the  elephant 
preposterous,  just  wait  till  you  see  a 
rhinosterous!" 

Dressing  the  Black  Giant: 

1 .  First,  prepare  a flat  underbody  form 
of  sheet  aluminum  or  plastic,  about  5/n' 


wide  and  tapered  slightly  toward  the  rear. 
Cement  it  to  the  underside  of  the  shank  of 
a size  #6,  4X  long  hook  and  wrap  in  close 
turns  with  black  nymph  thread  or  Mono- 
cord. For  tails,  tie  in  two  brown-dyed  goose 
quill  fibres  for  an  effective  length  equal  to 
the  hook  gap.  Tails  should  be  separated 
with  a space  between  them.  Cut  off  a 5" 
length  of  Transparent  Smoke  (#21)  Swan- 
nundaze and  bind  to  underside  of  hook 
over  tail  windings;  then  wind  thread  to  fore 
end  of  underbody.  For  antennae,  tie  in  two 
stripped  ribs  from  small  mallard  shoulder 
feathers,  with  tips  curving  away  from  each 
other.  Trim  antennae  to  >/2  shank  length 
and  tint  with  black  marking  pen.  Then 
wind  thread  back  '/3  shank  length  and  half- 
hitch. 

2.  Wind  Swannundaze  to  form  seg- 
mented abdomen,  making  first  turn  around 
hook  underneath  tails  and  continuing  in 
overlapping  turns  over  underbody  to 
thread  position.  Tie  off  and  trim  excess 
with  razor  blade.  For  wing  pads,  cut  a strip 
of  sheet  vinyl  slightly  wider  than  abdomen 
and  tint  one  side  with  black  marking  pen. 
Tie  in  flat  with  several  turns  at  fore  end  of 
abdomen  and  long  end  extending  toward 
rear.  For  legs,  cut  three  married  pairs  of 
dark  turkey  wing  fibres  and  coat  each  pair 
with  vinyl  cement.  Bind  each  at  its 
midpoint  to  top  of  shank,  spaced  uniformly 
as  shown.  Trim  legs  to  abdomen  length  and 
wind  thread  back  to  base  of  vinyl  strip. 

3.  Apply  a dubbing  of  brownish-black 
fur  to  a short  length  of  the  thread  next  to 
the  hook  and  wind  forward  to  a point 
behind  the  middle  legs.  Then  lay  vinyl  up 
and  over  dubbing  to  form  rear  wing  pad. 
Tie  down  with  one  turn.  Then  fold  vinyl 
back  and  make  two  turns  over  fold.  Half- 
hitch and  apply  a drop  of  lacquer  to  the 
overlap  bindings. 

4.  Repeat  the  entire  procedure  of  Step  3 
to  form  the  mesothorax  and  second  wing 
pad,  then  repeat  again  for  the  prothorax 
and  pronotum.  Then  bind  vinyl  to  shank 
behind  the  eye,  with  its  tip  extending  over 
the  base  of  the  antennae.  Trim  the 
extended  vinyl  tip  to  a moderate  taper. 

5.  For  eyes,  tie  two  knots  — as  close 
together  as  possible  — on  a short  strip  of 
Swannundaze.  As  the  second  knot  is  drawn 
tight  it  will  separate  from  the  first,  provid- 
ing the  proper  spacing.  Holding  one  of  the 
ends  protruding  from  the  eyes,  position 
eyes  and  bind  in  place  with  criss-cross 
turns. 

6.  Trim  excess  ends  of  Swannundaze 
next  to  the  eye  knots.  Then  pull  end  of 
vinyl  up  and  back  between  eyes  to  form 
head.  Tie  off  vinyl  behind  eyes  with  three 
turns.  Then  trim  excess  end  of  vinyl  and 
whip-finish  thread  around  shank  behind 
hook  eye. 

7.  Finally,  bend  leg  joints  with  tweezers 
and  apply  lacquer  to  eyes  and  exposed 
windings.  This  completes  the  Black  Giant. 
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Left  — Underbody  in  place,  tails 
and  antennae  tied  in,  and  Swan- 
nun  daze  ready  to  wrap. 

Right  — Segmented  abdomen  of 
Swannundaze  finished,  vinyl  strip 
in  place  for  wing  pads  and  vinyl- 
coated  legs  tied  in. 


Left  — Detail  showing  fold-back 
of  vinyl  and  overwinds. 

Right  — Wing  pads  and  pronotum 
formed,  with  dubbed  thorax  un- 
derneath. 


Left  — Eyes  in  place,  prior  to 
trimming  ends. 


Right  — Head  formed. 


Channel  catfish  are  plentiful  throughout  Pennsylvania 's  rivers — give  the  author’s  “Gingered  Catfish ” a try. 


MEALS 
from  the 

CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 

I lopping  into  the  car  and  driving 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  spend  a 
weekend  fishing  a favorite  river  or  lake 
is  rapidly  becoming  past  history  for 
many  fisherman.  Unlike  the  cow,  we 
are  discovering  that  the  grass  on  this 
side  of  the  fence  is  just  as  green  — 
perhaps  greener  — than  the  grass  on 


the  other  side. 

During  the  years  that  Charley 
hooked  the  big  ones  in  the  Atlantic  we 
almost  ignored  the  waters  in  our  area. 
But  fishing  for  trout  in  the  Yellow 
Breeches  and  Stony  Creek,  or  catching 
a good  mess  of  bass  in  the  Susque- 
hanna can  be  as  challenging  as  chasing 
an  elusive  school  of  mackerel  or  weaks 
in  the  ocean.  What’s  more,  it  takes  a 
lot  less  fuel  to  get  to  the  local  waters. 

One  balmy  day  last  fall,  Charley 
suggested  we  go  to  our  old  fishing  spot 
at  Fort  Hunter  just  15  minutes  drive 
from  home.  Reluctantly,  I agreed, 
remembering  the  muddy  rocky  shore- 
line, my  painfully  stubbed  toes,  and 
the  ankle-deep  mud  we  had  to  slog 
through  before  we  could  launch  our 
canoe.  Hastily  made  sandwiches  .and  a 


Thermos  of  hot  coffee  were  packed 
into  the  cooler  and  the  canoe  was 
loaded  into  the  truck.  Arriving  at  Fort 
Hunter  we  were  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  a new  access  area  with  plenty 
of  parking  space  and  an  easy  to  use 
launching  ramp.  A rustic  sign  at  the 
entrance  of  the  paved  parking  area 
informed  us  that  this  splendid  facility 
had  been  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission.  What  a pleasant 
surprise! 

I used  the  bass  we  caught  that  day 
to  make  the  following: 

BASS  IN  A SHELL 

1 '/2  to  2 pounds  bass  filet 

1 can  undiluted  cream  of  mushroom 
soup 
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5 tbsp  mayonnaise 

1 tsp  dry  mustard 
pinch  cayenne  pepper 

2 tbsp  Worcestershire  sauce 
1 tbsp  minced  parsley 

'/2  stick  butter  or  margarine 
1 medium  sized  onion  chopped 
finely 

'/2  medium  sized  green  pepper 
chopped  finely 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Steam  fish  filets  5 to  8 minutes 
(depending  on  thickness)  or  until  fish 
flakes  when  fork  tested. 

While  fish  is  steaming  melt  butter 
in  small  pan  and  saute  the  chopped 
onion  and  green  pepper  until  onion  is 
transparent.  Do  not  brown.  Mix  in  the 
mushroom  soup,  mayonnaise,  season- 
ings, sauted  onions  and  green  pepper. 
Flake  steamed  fish  and  add  the  soup- 
mayonnaise  mixture.  Toss  gently  so  as 
not  to  break  up  fish  flakes. 

Mound  into  lightly  greased  scallop 
shells  or  individual  baking  dishes  and 
cover  with  the  following  topping: 

'/2  cup  fine  cracker  or  bread  crumbs 

6 slices  bacon  cut  into  thirds 
6 pimento  strips 

Spread  cracker  crumbs  over  each 
shell  and  lay  3 strips  bacon  and  1 strip 
pimento  over  crumbs.  Bake  in  325 
oven  for  20  to  25  minutes  or  until 
bubbly. 

The  day  Charley  and  John  Plow- 
man fished  the  area  between  the  Turn- 
pike Bridge  and  TMI  they  caught 
several  nice  sized  bass  but  the  real 
trophy  was  the  catfish  Charley  landed. 
He  brought  it  home  alive  and  dropped 
it  into  our  patio  rain  barrel  for  use  the 
next  day.  The  three-pounder  yielded  a 
little  more  than  a pound  of  boneless 
meat  to  make  the  following: 

GINGERED  CATFISH 

1 to  1 '/t  lb  catfish  filets 

2 tbsp  butter  or  margarine 

1 small  onion,  chopped  fine 
3/t  cup  orange  juice 

2 tsp  lemon  juice 

1 tsp  lemon  rind,  grated 
'/t  tsp  grated  fresh  ginger 
Orange,  lemon  rings  and  parsley 
for  garnish 

While  oven  is  preheating  to  350°, 
lay  fish  in  lightly  greased  baking  pan. 
Melt  butter  and  saute  onion  until  soft. 
Add  orange  and  lemon  juice  and 
grated  lemon  rind  and  ginger.  (Fresh 
ginger  root  will  grate  easily  if  stored  in 
the  freezer.)  Heat  and  pour  over 


catfish  filets.  Bake  uncovered  until 
fish  flakes  easily  when  fork  tested. 
Takes  about  45  minutes.  Garnish  with 
the  orange  and  lemon  slices  and  sprin- 
kle with  parsley  before  serving. 

Catfish  are  not  the  most  popular 
fish  on  the  end  of  a hook  or  in  the 
kitchen  to  the  uninformed.  But,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  is  one  of  the  real 
treats  to  come  out  of  a river  or  pond. 
Since  more  than  70  million  pounds  of 
this  delicacy  are  raised  and  sold 
annually  in  our  commercial  fish 
markets  I’d  say  many  nonanglers 
enjoy  eating  this  succulent  fish. 

The  delicate  flavor  of  the  bewhis- 
kered  fish  can  be  enhanced  if  baked  in 
a Yogurt  sauce  flavored  with  dill. 

1 '/4  lbs  catfish  filet 

2 tbsp  lemon  juice 

2 tbsp  butter  or  margarine 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

y4  cup  yogurt 

'/4  cup  milk 

1 well  rounded  tbsp  chopped 
parsley 

3 tsp  dill 

lemon  wedges  and  parsley  for 
garnish 

Lay  filets  in  a lightly  greased  casse- 
role, brush  with  the  lemon  juice  and 
dot  with  butter.  Bake  for  30  minutes  in 
preheated  400-degree  oven. 

While  fish  is  baking,  combine 
yogurt,  milk,  parsley  and  dill  and  at 
end  of  the  first  baking  period  pour 
sauce  over  filets  and  bake  for  an  addi- 
tional 30  minutes  or  until  fish  flakes 
easily.  Serve  with  the  lemon  wedges 
and  parsley. 

The  day  we  decided  to  explore 
several  Susquehanna  River  islands,  we 
located  freshwater  clams  and  mussels 
in  the  shallows.  These  freshwater 
mollusks  found  in  abundance  by  the 
first  settlers  of  Penns  Woods  were 
considered  a delicacy  and  a welcome 
addition  to  their  usual  fish  and  game 
diet.  Today,  they  are  primarily  used 
for  baiting  an  angler’s  hook. 

Fascinated  by  the  size  and  variety  of 
shapes  of  the  shells  plus  the  variation 
in  color,  off-white  through  different 
shades  of  brown  to  a charcoal  black  on 
the  outside  and  the  insides  ranged 
from  pearlescent  white  down  to  a 
beautiful  iridescent  deep  mauve,  we 
decided  to  dig  for  more  information. 

The  path  to  knowledge  led  us  from 
Will  Johns  of  the  Fish  Commission  to 
Sam  Fuller  at  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  Fuller, 
author  of  “POLLUTION  ECOLOGY 


OF  FRESH  WATER  INVERTA- 
BRATES”  (Academic  Press),  is  work- 
ing with  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  US  Corp  of  Engineers  to  learn 
more  about  water  pollution  and  its 
effect  on  diminishing  invertebrates. 

Our  mussels  were  taken  from  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  I 
decided  to  try  cooking  them.  We 
placed  the  shellfish  in  a large 
container  filled  with  fresh  water  and 
added  a handful  of  cornmeal  to  purge 
them  of  any  grit  or  whatever  else 
might  be  contained  in  their  digestive 
tracts.  This  process  requires  frequent 
water  changes,  additional  cornmeal 
and  a day  and  a half  to  two  days  before 
scrubbing  the  shells  and  cooking. 

Our  taste  for  shellfish  is  tuned  to  the 
saltwater  variety  and  when  preparing 
the  liquid  for  steaming  I added  salt 
(not  needed  when  steaming  saltwater 
varieties),  dry  white  wine  and  lemon 
juice  before  placing  the  mussels  in  the 
pan  to  steam.  As  large  as  surf  clams, 
these  proved  to  be  on  the  tough  side 
after  cooking. 

My  next  experiment  was  to  shuck 
and  remove  the  muscular  inhabitant 
from  the  shell  and  chop  it  very  fine  to 
add  to  a basic  meatless  spaghetti 
sauce.  1 make  my  own  sauce  but  a 
commercially  bottled  sauce  will  do 
nicely.  Adding  a small  quantity  of 
bottled  clam  broth  will  give  the  sauce 
a stronger  clam  flavor. 

Clam  fritters  was  another  way  we 
enjoyed  this  newfound  freshwater 
food. 

CLAM  FRITTERS 

5 or  6 large  freshwater  mussels  or 
clams,  with  liquid 

1 egg 

bottled  clam  juice 

2 cups  biscuit  mix 

'/4  tsp  old  bay  seasoning 
hefty  pinch  lemon  pepper 
oil  for  frying 

Shuck  and  drain  clams,  (reserve 
liquid)  chop  fine.  Lightly  beat  the  egg 
in  a large  bowl.  Measure  reserved 
liquid  and  add  enough  bottled  clam 
juice  to  make  % cup  liquid.  Add  to  the 
egg  with  biscuit  mix  and  seasonings 
and  blend.  Chop  drained  clams  and 
mix  into  batter. 

Pour  1 '/2  to  2 inches  oil  into  electric 
fry  pan.  Heat  to  350°.  Drop  a table- 
spoon of  batter  into  hot  oil  and  cook 
until  lightly  browned  on  one  side  and 
turn  to  brown  other  side. 
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FISH  FACT:  Male  bass  really  work  hard 

at  spawning  time.  They  build  the  spawning 
beds,  then  seek  out  female  partners,  fertil- 
ize the  eggs,  then  guard  the  “nests”  until 
the  eggs  hatch.  Only  then  do  they  leave  — 
sometimes  after  eating  some  of  their  own 
young. 

Pork  frogs  can  be  obtained  in  a variety  of 

sizes  and  colors.  For  some  lures,  such  as 
jigs  and  spoons,  the  head  of  the  frog  may 
be  too  thick.  It  can  be  sliced  thinner  with  a 
sharp  knife  without  interfering  with  the 
fluttering  action  of  the  “legs.” 


The  butt  of  a leader  should  match  as 

closely  as  possible  the  tip  of  the  line  to 
which  it  is  attached.  An  exact  match  is 
virtually  impossible  with  even  the  finest  fly 
line,  so  the  leader  butt  will  be  of  correct 
size  if  it  is  half  to  two-thirds  the  diameter 
of  the  line. 

Fish  hooks  are  available  in  a wide  range 

of  sizes,  but  that  need  not  bewilder  the 
angler.  The  best  plan  is  to  carry  a variety 
of  hooks  that  can  be  matched  to  the  size  of 
baits  being  used  and  the  size  of  the  fish 
that  may  be  caught. 

Bobbers  as  big  as  golf  balls  are  okay  for 

use  on  rough  water  or  with  big  baits.  But 
for  average  conditions,  use  a bobber  only 
big  enough  to  hold  the  suspended  bait  at 
the  desired  depth  in  the  water. 

A lure  with  a single  hook  is  better  for 

fishing  cluttered  water  than  is  a lure  with  a 
treble  hook,  ft  will  hang  up  much  less 
often. 

Polish  tarnished  spoons  or  spinner 

blades,  but  do  not  use  a hard  abrasive  — 
even  the  finest  emery  paper.  Use  tooth- 
paste, instead,  which  will  not  scratch  the 
metal  surface. 


Getting  snagged  often  is  a problem  for 

the  worm  fisherman.  The  bait  may  hang 
up  on  the  bottom  or  get  into  brush.  But 
that  is  a chance  the  good  bait  angler  takes 
willingly,  for  he  knows  that  such  rocky  or 
cluttered  areas  attract  fish. 

Use  of  fly  rod  surface  lures  is  based  on 

the  fact  that  big  fish  cannot  resist  the  urge 
to  investigate  disturbances  on  the  water. 

Plugs  and  spinners  that  vibrate  on  the 

retrieve  are  good  for  murky  water.  The  fish 
does  not  have  to  see  the  lure.  It  homes  in  on 
the  source  of  vibrations  it  feels  in  the 
water. 

Three  types  of  lines  are  helpful  to  the  fly 

fisherman.  The  floating  line  stays  on  the 
surface  and  is  used  for  fishing  dry  flies, 
bass  bugs  and  other  surface  lures.  The 
sinking  line  works  under  the  surface  and  is 
used  in  fishing  wet  flies,  nymphs  and 
streamers.  The  floating/sinking  line  is  one 
in  which  the  forward  section  sinks  with  the 
lure,  but  the  rest  of  the  line  floats  on  the 
surface.  This  type  of  line  also  is  described 
as  a floating  tip  line. 

A wall  of  rock  extending  down  into  the 

water  along  a shore  is  a good  fishing  spot. 
The  wall  extends  well  down  into  the  deep 
water,  in  most  cases,  and  the  fish  will  feed 
along  it.  It  pays  to  sink  baits  deep  or  to  use 
lures  that  get  well  down,  such  as  jigs  and 
deep-running  plugs. 


Checking  the  guides  on  your  rods  at  the 

beginning  of  each  season  is  not  nearly  often 
enough.  Check  them  after  each  extended 
fishing  trip  or  after  using  the  rod  half  a 
dozen  times.  Nicks  and  cracks  that  can 
ruin  lines  can  develop  at  almost  any 
instant.  They  dare  not  be  neglected.  Either 
smooth  them  or,  better  yet,  replace  them 
entirely. 


Blades  on  a spinnerbait  can  pose  this 

problem:  How  many  blades  are  needed? 
The  answer  is,  one  blade  permits  slower 
and  deeper  action,  and  two  blades  keep  the 
lure  near  or  on  the  surface,  if  the  retrieve  is 
made  at  a fast  speed,  with  the  rod  tip  held 
high. 


The  length  of  a pork  strip  added  to  a 

spoon  to  give  it  more  action  is  important.  A 
short  strip,  of  about  three  inches,  will  give 
the  spoon  a faster  action;  a strip  an  inch  or 
two  longer  will  slow  down  the  wobble  of  the 
lure. 

Spinners  and  wobbling  spoons  in  small 

sizes  are  good  spinning  lures  for  trout  fish- 
ing. But  they  should  be  no  heavier  than 
one-eighth  ounce  and  fished  with  a line  no 
heavier  than  four  pounds  test.  Lines  of  two 
or  three  pounds  test  are  even  better  in 
handling  tiny  lures. 

It's  sporting  to  use  light  tackle,  but  it  can 

be  carried  to  extremes,  especially  in  lead- 
ers. Stiff  currents  and  trout  of  good  size 
call  for  heavier  tackle.  The  average  5X 
leader  point  is  two  pounds  test,  6X  — one 
and  one-half  pounds,  and  7X  — one 
pound.  It  is  much  safer  to  use  leaders  with 
tippets  of  3X  (two  and  one-half  pounds 
test)  or  2X  (three  pounds). 

Electric  motors  are  a real  help  to  anglers. 

Their  silent  approach  does  not  spook  fish. 
Ultra  slow  speed  permits  slow  retrieves  and 
allows  currents  to  work  the  lure.  And  elec- 
tric motors  put  anglers  quietly  into  position 
for  casting  with  great  accuracy. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  selective  in  choosing 
patterns  for  fly  fishing  in  mountain 
streams.  The  natural  food  supply  is  limited 
in  such  waters  and  trout  will  take  any 
natural  food  they  see  and  will  rise  to 
almost  any  pattern  of  wet  or  dry  fly  if  it  is 
properly  presented. 
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OPERA  TION  FUTURE 


During  the  January  5,  1981  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  the 
Commissioners  present  unanimously  approved  a policy  for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  fishery  resources.  That  policy  statement,  "It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  to  protect,  conserve  and  enhance  the  quality  and  diversity  of  the 
Commonwealth's  fishery  resource  (including  reptiles  and  amphibians)  and  to  provide 
continued  and  varied  angling  opportunity  through  scientific  inventory,  classification,  and 
management  of  that  resource,"  marks  a formally  declared  shift  in  the  philosophy  and 
mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  from  "recreation  first"  to  "resource  first." 
This  truly  makes  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  a conservation  agency. 

The  above  policy  outlines  five  required  activities  and/or  programs  that  will  be  carried 
out  to  achieve  the  policy  objectives.  This  has  become  a major  project  for  the  '80s,  and 
because  our  efforts  in  this  interdisciplinary  project  will  largely  determine  the  future  of 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  designated  OPERATION  FUTURE. 

Those  activities  are:  (1)  establish  and  maintain  a current  data  base  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  Pennsylvania's  aquatic  and  fishery  resources  for  effective  environmental 
protection  and  resource  conservation;  (2)  develop  statewide  management  programs  to 
assure  consistent  treatment  of  all  resources  within  any  given  class  — similar  waters  will  be 
managed  to  meet  the  same  objectives  under  the  same  philosophy  on  a statewide  basis;  (3) 
manage  self-sustaining  fish  populations  as  a renewable  natural  resource  to  preserve  and/or 
conserve  that  resource  and  the  angling  it  provides;  (4)  use  hatchery  fish  to  provide 
recreation  in  those  waters  where  fish  populations  are  inadequate  to  sustain  the  fishery  at 
desired  levels;  (5)  develop  appropriate  regulations  and  operational  strategies  to  replace 
policies  that  are  not  compatible  with  management  through  resource  classification. 

The  challenges  of  the  next  decade  and  how  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  responds 
to  those  challenges  will,  to  a large  part,  determine  the  future  of  our  fisheries.  We've  come 
to  the  point  where  it's  clear  the  Commission  has  to  address  a total  responsibility  for  the 
resource.  As  good  as  we've  been  at  handling  demands  for  recreation  in  the  past,  that  will 
not  be  enough  for  the  future.  The  Commission  has  enlarged  its  mission  to  ensure  that  it 
will  not  only  do  a top-notch  job  as  a provider  of  recreation,  but  will  also  meet  its 
responsibility  to  recognize  and  conserve  natural  resources.  That  doesn't  mean  that  what 
the  agency  has  done  in  the  past  was  wrong  — the  Commission  met  the  demands  and 
challenges  of  the  times,  and  has  been  long  involved  in  and  concerned  about  conservation 
and  environmental  issues.  What  is  proposed  in  the  new  policy  is  the  recognition  that  the 
resource  is  the  basis  for  our  very  existence.  We  have  a responsibility  to  preserve  that 
resource  and  be  sure  it  is  providing  the  best  possible  recreation;  that  means  recognizing  the 
value  of  all  fisheries  — from  a "wilderness"  experience  based  on  wild  fish,  to  a fishery 
made  possible  solely  through  stocking.  That's  what  OPERATION  FUTURE  is  all  about  — 
resource-based  management  and  conservation  of  fisheries  in  Pennsylvania.  We  look 
forward  to  the  interest  and  support  of  all  conservation-oriented  organizations  and 
individuals  as  OPERATION  FUTURE  develops  through  the  decade  of  the  '80s. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  defend  status  quo. 

Ralph  W.  Abele 
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rivers  is  bound  to  make  springtime  anglers  a more  aggressive  group. 
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“IS  THIS  TRUE?” 

I hope  you  can  publish  this  letter 
because  I know  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  that  would  like  to  know  what 
happened  to  Lake  Nockamixon. 

1 was  fishing  there  a week  ago  and 
managed  to  land  only  two  carp  and  not  one 
gamefish.  The  water  was  quite  green  at 
spots  and  appeared  to  have  some  sort  of 
film  on  it. 

Of  (sic)  what  I heard,  the  water  is  some- 
how being  robbed  of  its  oxygen.  Is  this 
true?  Please  clear  things  up  for  me  and 
many  other  Nockamixon  fishermen. 

Joseph  Leotta 
Philadelphia 


Dear  Mr.  Leotta: 

Your  confusion  regarding  the  quality  of 
Lake  Nockamixon’s  fishery  has  been 
echoed  by  numerous  anglers.  Lake  Nock- 
amixon has  enrichment  problems  resulting 
from  an  excessive  inflow  of  nutrients  from 
point  and  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution 
such  as  agricultural  runoff  and  Quaker- 
town’s  sewage  treatment  plant.  The  exces- 
sive fertility  of  the  lake  as  a result  of  the 
nutrient  input  causes  large  blooms  of 
phytoplankton  (single-celled  plants  that  are 
a form  of  algae)  to  occur  from  May  through 
October.  One  of  these  blooms  was  the 
“film”  that  you  noticed  on  the  lake’s 
surface.  The  short  life  cycles  of  the  plank- 
tonic organisms  produce  what  might  be 
likened  to  a continuous  “rain”  of  dead  and 
dying  single-celled  plants  in  the  lake’s 
depths.  Bacteria,  which  decompose  the 
dead  plants,  remove  oxygen  from  the  water 
in  the  process,  resulting  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen  in  the  depths  that  are  greater  than 
12  to  15  feet  during  the  summer.  The  lake 
becomes  completely  re-oxygenated  during 
fall  through  spring  when  the  lake’s  waters 
circulate  in  response  to  colder  water 
temperatures  and  associated  water  density 
changes  combined  with  wind  action.  If  the 
lake’s  surface  freezes  in  winter  then,  of 
course,  this  circulation  process  stops  and 
oxygen  problems  may  again  occur  at  the 
lake’s  bottom.  This  process  is  not  unique  to 
Lake  Nockamixon.  Many  lakes  throughout 
Pennsylvania  have  similar  fertility  prob- 
lems, usually  associated  with  improperly 
treated  human  sewage,  faulty  septic  sys- 
tems, agricultural  runoff,  and  storm  water 
runoff. 


The  problems  with  fishing  in  many  of 
these  fertile  lakes  in  the  summer  are  at 
least  two-fold.  First,  many  anglers  fish  too 
deep,  that  is,  in  water  where  the  oxygen  is 
greatly  reduced  or  absent.  Since  most 
gamefish  have  difficulty  surviving  in  water 
where  the  dissolved  oxygen  concentration  is 
less  than  4 milligrams  per  liter  (4  ppm),  and 
actually  prefer  dissolved  oxygen  concentra- 
tions that  are  greater  than  4 milligrams  per 
liter,  the  fish  are  often  concentrated  at 
water  depths  that  are  less  than  15  feet.  In 
Lake  Nockamixon,  for  instance,  there  is  no 
oxygen  in  water  depths  greater  than  12  to 
15  feet  from  July  through  mid-September. 
Secondly,  the  turbidity  of  the  water  that 
results  from  plankton  blooms  may  partially 
inhibit  the  ability  of  some  fish  species  that 
rely  heavily  upon  their  sight  to  find  fisher- 
men’s lures.  The  fish’s  lateral  line  and  sense 
of  smell  become  more  important  in  the 
location  of  food  organisms  as  turbidity 
increases.  The  fact  that  you  caught  two 
carp  and  no  gamefish  indicates  to  me  that 
you  may  have  been  fishing  in  water  depths 
where  oxygen  concentrations  were  suitable 
for  carp,  but  not  for  gamefish.  Carp  and 
brown  bullheads  survive  quite  well  in  waters 
with  oxygen  concentrations  that  are  lower 
than  those  that  gamefish  prefer. 

The  fishery  in  Lake  Nockamixon  is 
certainly  not  dead.  Although  the  lake’s 
historically  good  black  crappie  “run”  did 
not  materialize  last  spring,  some  anglers 
had  success  fishing  for  crappies  at  night 
during  spring  and  fall.  Furthermore,  spring 
and  fall  walleye  anglers  were  also  success- 
ful in  some  cases.  A few  largemouth  bass 
anglers  also  reported  good  catches.  The 
poor  crappie  run  may  have  been  the  result 
of  excessive  angler  harvests  during  previous 
springs,  poor  spawning  success  during  a few 
prior  years,  or  a combination  of  the  two. 
Largemouth  bass  fishing  was  not  expected 
to  be  exceptional  due  to  the  overharvest  of 
bass  that  has  historically  occurred  in  the 
lake.  The  largemouth  bass  fishery  should  be 
improved  by  the  12-inch  size  limit  that  will 
go  into  effect  in  1981.  Anglers  may  not 
harvest  more  bass;  however,  those  that  they 
catch  and  release  should  provide  much 
sport.  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  more 
9-inch  to  12-inch  bass  should  reduce  the 
number  of  panfish  in  the  lake  thereby 
improving  the  sizes  of  the  remaining 
panfish,  especially  bluegills. 

Thank  you  for  your  honest  interest  in 
Lake  Nockamixon’s  fishery  and  water 
quality. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  L.  Kaufmann  (sig.) 

Area  Fisheries  Manager 


“IT  MEANS  A LOT” 

Just  finished  reading  the  December 
issue  of  the  Angler.  As  usual,  I enjoyed  the 
articles. 


I think  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion deserves  a big  round  of  applause.  No 
dollar  could  ever  be  spent  better  than  the 
one  the  Commission  uses  in  its  “Land 
Acquisition  Program.” 

It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  a person  can 
go  to  a clean,  well  kept  area  to  fish,  launch 
a boat  or  just  to  enjoy  life  without  worry  as 
to  whether  you  are  on  private  property  or 
not. 

Last  season  I fished  Harveys  Lake 
through  the  ice  after  a recent  snowfall.  The 
access  area  was  plowed  better,  for  parking, 
than  the  main  roadways. 

The  access  area  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  near  Tunkhannock,  along  with  the 
rest  rooms,  is  always  a pleasure  to  visit. 
I’ve  been  to  many  others  along  the  rivers 
and  lakes  and  each  deserves  a gold  star. 

I hope  the  Commission  can  continue  this 
program  with  as  much  success  as  it  has  had 
so  far.  It  means  a lot  to  many  people,  as 
well  as  myself,  who  fish  52  weeks  a year. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

John  Kris 
Plymouth 

“A  DISGRACE” 

One  of  the  best  articles  I ever  read  in 
any  magazine  is  the  one  in  the  December 
1980  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
titled  “Littering  — When  Will  It  End?” 

I am  in  full  accord  with  every  word  Mr. 
Thompson  has  in  that  writing.  I have  also 
removed  from  our  local  streams  shopping 
carts,  beer  and  soda  cans  and  bottles, 
styrofoam  bait  containers,  tires,  etc.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  environment.  Every  time  I 
go  fishing  along  our  Little  Lehigh  streams 
here  in  our  beautiful  park  systems  I do 
nothing  but  pick  up  empty  beer  and  soda 
cans  and  bottles  and  deposit  them  in  metal 
containers  where  they  should  have  been 
put  in  the  first  place.  Nockamixon  Lake  in 
Bucks  County  is  another  spot  for  sore  eyes. 
I fished  the  upper  entrance  of  that  lake  a 
few  times  and  what  do  you  see  all  along  the 
shore  — empty  beer  and  soda  cans  and 
bottles  to  no  end.  How  many  are  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  no  one  knows.  The 
most  of  this  is  done  by  our  so-called  sports- 
men that  fish  these  waters.  It  is  a known 
fact  as  Mr.  Thompson  mentioned  that  the 
Game  Commission  has  been  pleading  with 
sportsmen  not  to  litter.  I hunted  the  open- 
ing day  and  Saturday  for  deer  two  miles  in 
from  the  highway  at  Promised  Land  Lake 
section,  and  what  do  you  find,  hunters  that 
had  stands  under  trees.  You  would  see 
empty  beer  and  soda  cans  and  empty  lunch 
bags,  paper  wrappers  from  candy  and 
sandwiches,  etc.  What  a fine  way  to  pollute 
the  home  of  our  wildlife! 

When  will  it  end?  Only  when  a few  are 
caught  and  a fine  of  at  least  $500  is 
imposed  and  their  license  revoked  for  a few 
years.  I am  sure  the  word  would  get 
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around.  Also,  what  we  need  is  a beverage 
container  refund  law.  About  a dozen  states 
have  these  laws  and  they  are  very  effective. 
1 know  in  the  state  of  Maine  it  is  hard  to 
find  empty  beer  and  soda  cans  and  bottles 
along  the  streams  and  highways.  They  get 
returned  to  collect  the  deposit.  We  could 
also  have  such  a law  in  this  state  if  the 
people  would  put  pressure  on  our  lawmak- 
ers in  Harrisburg.  1 am  sure  a lot  of  these 
ugly  sites  along  our  streams  and  in  our 
woodlands  would  not  exist.  Keep  up  the 
good  work  boys,  you  have  a fine  magazine. 

Fred  W.  Reinhart 
Allentown 

HELLGRAMMITES  & 

“PRETTY  PERCH’’  — 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Angler,  Joe 
Fleck  asked  for  advice  on  how  to  keep 
hellgrammites  alive. 

I used  to  do  a lot  of  fishing  near  Falls, 
Pennsylvania  on  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Just  about  everyone  in 
that  area  used  either  stone  cats  or  hell- 
grammites (clippers).  One  good  way  to 
keep  “clippers”  alive  is  to  store  them  in  a 
box  with  either  dampened  leaves  or  moss.  1 
prefer  moss.  Make  sure  the  leaves  or  moss 
are  only  damp  and  not  wet.  Keep  the  box  in 
a cool,  dark  place  like  a cellar.  If  that’s  not 
possible  try  the  refrigerator.  In  either  case 
they  should  last  for  weeks. 

Hellgrammites  tend  to  become  canni- 
balistic if  no  food  is  available  so  it's  a good 
idea  to  put  some  small  pieces  of  ground 
beef  in  occasionally. 

I’m  sending  this  picture  of  my  favorite 
fishing  partner.  Her  name  is  Tracy  and  she 
is  my  daughter.  She  has  caught  (by 
herself)  many  bass  over  ten  inches.  The 
one  she  is  holding  is  to  date  her  biggest.  It 
was  15  inches  and  caught  in  a farm  pond  in 
Bucks  County  where  I obtained  permission 
to  fish.  Tracy  has  caught  many  types  of 
fish  since  she  started  at  three  years  of  age. 
Perch  may  be  her  favorite  because  she 
thinks  they  are  pretty.  Happy  angling. 

Jack  Perry 
Doylestown 


“ENJOYABLE” 

Just  a short  note  to  thank  you  for  your 
contribution,  of  Pennsylvania  Angler,  to 
our  Sport  Fishing  Library. 

The  story  on  “The  Education  of  a Fisher 
Person”  really  hit  home!  I also  found  the 
rest  of  the  articles  enjoyable  and  informa- 
tive reading.  I’ll  look  forward  to  receiving 
the  January  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Judy  Haynes 

Museum  Curator  & Education  Specialist 
AFTMA  Sport  Fishing 
Educational  Foundation 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 


KEEPING  HELLGRAMMITES  — 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  about  the  care 
of  hellgrammites.  First  of  all  unlike 
minnows  they  do  not  require  water  to  keep 
alive.  (These  instructions  also  pertain  to 
soft  shell  crabs).  Obtain  a foam  bait  box 
and  some  sphagnum  moss  and  soak  the 
moss  in  creek  or  rain  water  (not  tap  water). 
Squeeze  all  excessive  water  from  moss, 
fluff  the  moss  into  the  bait  box.  Place 
hellgrammites  on  top  of  moss  and  place 
into  a cool  spot  or  refrigerator  at  40  to  50 
degrees.  Flip  box  over  every  other  day  so 
that  the  hellgrammites  will  not  be 
compressed  at  the  bottom. 

Kept  this  way  they  will  last  2 to  3 weeks 
without  any  trouble.  Good  luck! 

Charles  Metal 
Pittsburgh 


KEEPING  HELLGRAMMITES  — 

I was  reading  the  Leaky  Boots  column 
and  decided  to  answer  Joseph  Fleck’s  ques- 
tion on  how  to  keep  hellgrammites  alive. 

First,  get  the  wife's  permission  to  use  the 
refrigerator.  Then  get  a good  container 
with  good  ventilation,  loosely  packing 
moist  grass  into  it  along  with  the  hell- 
grammites — then  refrigerate. 

We  have  found  we  can  keep  hellgram- 
mites alive  this  way  for  a week  and  even 
more. 

Clyde  Young 
Oil  City 


MORE  OF  SAME 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Fleck’s  letter,  from 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  pertaining  to  how 
to  keep  hellgrammites,  the  method  I am 
about  to  describe  I have  been  using  for 
years  with  great  success.  In  fact,  at  the 
beginning  of  last  December  I released 
some  hellgrammites  that  I had  since  the 
previous  July  which  I did  not  use. 

1 use  a clean  five-gallon  bucket  with  a 
tight  lid.  I prefer  a plastic  bucket.  Cut  a 5” 


or  6"  circle  out  of  the  lid  and  glue  on  a 
piece  of  screen  wire  so  they  won’t  be  able  to 
crawl  out.  Take  some  burlap  and  wash  it  to 
make  sure  it  does  not  contain  any  chemi- 
cals. Make  the  bucket  about  half  full  of 
burlap.  I prefer  to  use  water  from  the 
stream  where  I get  my  hellgrammites  to 
wet  the  burlap.  Tap  water  contains  chemi- 
cals which  will  kill  hellgrammites.  Keep 
the  bucket  in  a cool  dark  place.  If  you 
cannot  get  burlap,  use  newspaper  instead 
and  roll  it  into  balls.  I find  this  is  also 
satisfactory. 

1 hope  the  above  information  will  be 
useful  to  Mr.  Fleck. 

John  A.  Brennemen 
York 

This  is  what  we’ve  been  looking  for! 
Seems  that  many  are  in  agreement  about 
moist  burlap,  John,  but  thus  far  no  one  has 
reported  keeping  the  critters  quite  as  long 
as  you  have.  Many  thanks.  Ed. 


PLENTY  FOR  ALL! 

Enclosed  is  a picture  of  some  of  our 
turtles  that  come  out  of  the  Geneva  Marsh 
here  in  Conneaut  Lake.  They  were  caught 
by  Walter  Heffern.  These  totaled  85 
pounds  and  sure  made  a nice  kettle  of 
turtle  soup. 

Walter  catches  many  more  like  these 
each  summer  and  we  have  plenty  of  turtle 
to  roast  and  use  for  soup.  And,  we  also 
donate  some  of  it  to  one  of  the  churches 
here  in  Conneaut  Lake  town  for  the  game 
dinner  they  have  once  a year. 

Walter  Heffern 
Conneaut  Lake 
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Lycoming  Creek?  The  Upper  Lehigh  River?  Nope,  it’s  the  lower  end  of  “Beat  Number  One"  on  Scotland's  River  Don. 


What  is  Your  Fishing  License  Worth? 


TT he  troubles  of  everyday  life  seem  to 
fade  away  with  the  passing  of  the  cool, 
clear  water  by  my  hip  boots.  The 
relaxed  mood  is  complemented  by  the 
beauty  of  a spring  day  in  May.  A mild 
breeze  and  a warming  sun  brighten  the 
colors  of  the  wild  flowers  which 
contrast  the  greens  of  the  far  bank. 
The  occasional  emergence  of  a March 
Brown  is  highlighted  by  a swirl  of  a 
trout  and  the  disappearance  of  the  fly. 
Nature’s  quiet  is  interrupted  by  the 
familiar  sounds  of  barnyard  animals 
off  in  the  distance.  However,  it  is  not 
the  surroundings  that  brought  me 
here,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  stream 
the  primitive  but  incredibly  elusive 
brown  trout. 

As  with  most  fishing  experiences 
there  are  obstacles  to  overcome  and 
this  time  is  certainly  no  different.  The 
bank  to  my  back  is  lined  with  trees  and 
if  one  is  not  careful  his  fly  will  wind  up 
closer  to  the  squirrels  than  the  trout. 
Cautiously,  but  strategically,  I have 
entered  the  stream  in  a shallow  riffle 
so  not  to  disturb  the  pool  below.  I plan 
my  approach  . . . remembering  the 
overhanging  trees.  My  thoughts  are 
that  if  I keep  my  backcast  low  to  avoid 
the  trees,  I should  have  a clear  forecast 
to  deliver  my  team  of  wet  flies  across 
the  stream  to  the  tail  of  the  riffle,  so 
that  they  can  float  down  into  the 
prospective  pool. 

Such  a fishing  experience  would  not 
seem  too  unfamiliar  to  many,  but  this 


by  Dave  Williams  III 

is  Scotland  and  the  River  Don  is  not 
all  that  different  from  your  favorite 
Pennsylvania  freestone  trout  stream. 
The  brown  trout  here  are  strong,  beau- 
tiful and  wild,  yet  the  techniques  for 
capture  apply  here  as  well  as  home. 
However,  there  is  one  great  difference: 
my  fishing  today  on  the  River  Don  is 
costing  me  $ 1 6.00. 

You  could  say  the  water  is  private, 
but  only  to  the  degree  that  you  have  to 
secure  a permit  in  order  to  fish.  In  this 
case,  permits  and  all  bookings  are 
handled  by  the  manager  of  the  Grant 
Arms  Hotel  just  down  the  road.  The 
permit  entitles  the  bearer  to  fish  one  of 
the  thirteen  “beats”  along  twelve  miles 
of  water.  Tomorrow  I’ll  need  another 
$16.00  permit  or  will  have  to  purchase 
a weekly  permit  for  $100.00,  provided 
one  is  available.  Permits  are  sold  in 
denominations  of  “rod-fishing-the  wa- 
ter” and  there  is  a limit  to  how  many 
can  fish  on  a given  day. 

This  what  the  average  Scot  or  Brit- 
isher would  expect  to  pay  for  a day’s 
fishing  on  water  of  this  quality  for 
trout. 

What  is  your  fishing  license  worth? 
No  . . . I’m  not  speaking  of  the  price 
you  paid  for  it  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
and  don’t  bother  rushing  back  to 
return  it,  for  it  hasn’t  appreciated 
(although  it  may  cost  you  more  some- 
time in  the  future).  But  to  you,  person- 
ally, what  is  the  privilege  of  fishing 
your  favorite  streams  or  lakes  or  ponds 


worth? 

To  the  casual  angler  it  is  probably 
worth  no  more  than  the  actual  cost  of 
the  license  — more  than  likely  less,  for 
he  feels  that  it  is  too  costly  already. 
However,  for  the  more  serious  angler 
who  not  only  enjoys  the  sport  itself  but 
the  collection  of  friends  who  share  his 
interest,  it  can  be  priceless.  How  can 
you  put  a price  tag  on  those  stories  of 
the  big  one  that  grows  with  each 
episode  ...  or  simply  the  personal 
satisfaction  derived  from  mastering  a 
fish  that  has  escaped  or  outwitted  you 
on  previous  attempts. 

If  you  find  it  difficult  to  put  a price 
tag  on  these  things,  you  are  in  the 
same  position  as  I am.  But  not  too  long 
ago  I had  the  opportunity  to  assess  my 
fishing  habits  in  Scotland,  a country 
noted  for  its  fishing.  There  I could  fish 
for  Atlantic  salmon,  sea  trout  and 
trout.  Different  from  Pennsylvania, 
fishing  in  Scotland,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  of  Europe,  is  primarily  private; 
consequently,  it  can  become  quite 
expensive. 

Fortunately,  a fair  amount  of  my 
fishing  was  done  as  a guest  of  someone 
else  which  greatly  reduced  the  expense 
to  me;  yet  I was  keenly  aware  of  the 
costs  involved.  To  transport  my  Amer- 
ican fishing  habit  to  Scotland  would 
have  cost  me  a small  fortune.  Once  a 
week,  more  often  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  on  any  one  of  a number  of 
streams  is  quite  a normal  fishing 
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schedule  for  me,  with  more  frequent 
trips  during  the  various  mayfly 
hatches,  of  course. 

To  start  with,  although  Scotland 
does  have  governmental  departments 
dealing  with  fish  and  game  resources, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  “A”  fishing 
license  to  the  country’s  waters.  These 
governmental  bodies  regulate  the  open 
seasons  for  the  various  species  of  fish, 
but  the  majority  of  waters  and  fishing 
rights  are  privately  owned  and  man- 
aged. As  a result,  a license  or  permit 
has  to  be  acquired  to  fish  each  stretch 
of  water,  and  sometimes  a different 
permit  is  required  to  angle  for 
different  fish,  such  as  salmon  — as 
opposed  to  trout.  These  permits  are 
assessed  on  two  factors  generally:  the 
quality  of  water  as  a fishery,  and  the 
time  of  the  year.  The  latter  being  more 
of  a factor  with  the  migratory  fish,  i.e., 
salmon  and  sea  trout. 

Before  you  begin  to  think  that 
money  is  the  key  to  your  fishing  in 
Scotland  you  must  realize  that  much 
of  the  blue  ribbon  water  is  simply 
private.  In  these  cases,  the  resource  is 
managed  and  cared  for  by  a club  or 
organization,  who  support  the  water 
through  membership  fees  which  gen- 
erally cost  a bit  more  than  your  local 
fishing  or  sporting  organization  here. 
Dues  for  some  of  the  Scottish  fishing 
clubs  can  run  into  the  hundreds  — or 
thousands  of  dollars,  in  some  cases. 
Fishing  opportunity,  as  membership,  is 
by  invitation  only.  The  sum  total  of 
membership  dues  usually  affords  the 
club  a full-time  gillie/caretaker,  re- 
source improvement  projects,  fish  (if 
any  are  to  be  stocked),  and  the  cost  of 
any  repairs  or  maintenance  which 
might  be  made. 

In  the  cases  where  the  water  is 
privately  owned,  but  for  hire,  the 
owner  then  becomes  responsible  for 
funding  the  water  and  its  accessories. 
The  water  and  its  fish  then  become 
part  of  an  investment  yielding  a return 
(i.e.,  fees  paid  by  the  angler  wishing  to 
try  his  skill  — or  luck  — as  the  case 
may  be).  Fishing  permits  are  pur- 
chased in  lengths  of  time:  by  the  day, 
week,  or,  occasionally,  by  the  season. 

Where  waters  travel  through  or 
next  to  a town,  a local  water  authority 
is  usually  formed  which  controls  and 
licenses  sport  on  the  water.  Being  a 
resident  of  the  town  where  this  occurs 
gives  one  a considerable  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  fishing  that  section  of 
water.  As  is  the  case  in  Pennsylvania, 
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the  nonresident  license  is  noticeably 
more  expensive  than  that  of  the  resi- 
dent license.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions  where  the  fees  for  fishing 
are  minimal,  almost  token,  to  all. 

The  range  of  fees  that  I encountered 
for  trout  waters  were  as  low  as  25 
pence  (approximately  65q)  and  up  to  4 
pounds  and  60  pence  (approximately 
$12)  for  a day's  fishing.  On  some  of 
the  more  famous  lochs  it  could  become 
a bit  more  costly.  At  Loch  Leven,  for 
example,  one  is  charged  by  the  rental 
of  a boat  in  order  to  fish.  No  bank 
fishing  is  permitted.  Depending  which 
shift  you  fish  (the  morning  shift  is  8:00 
a.m.  — 3:30  p.m.;  the  evening,  4:00 
p.m.  to  sunset),  it  could  run  up  to 
12-15  pounds,  or  $25— $35  for  an 
outing.  A boat  can  comfortably  hold  3 
fisherman  so  the  expense  is  usually 
split  any  number  of  ways  depending  on 
the  number  of  fishermen  per  boat. 

Migratory  fish,  salmon  and  sea 
trout,  are  another  category  altogether. 
To  fish  some  of  the  choice  beats  of  the 
river  Tay,  one  of  Scotland's  finest 
salmon  rivers,  during  the  peak  salmon 
season  could  cost  upwards  of  100 
pounds  per  day  ($250).  It  is  no  wonder 
that  you  see  Rolls  Royces  and  Bentleys 
parked  by  the  gillie’s  hut  during  this 
time  of  the  year.  Even  for  100  pounds 
per  day  you  can  be  assured  of  no  more 
than  the  gillie’s  assistance  and  possibly 


a wee  dram  or  two  of  Scotch.  As  for 
the  fishing,  there  is  no  guarantee 
whatsoever! 

Now  take  a moment  and  apply  these 
costs  to  your  fishing  habits  here  and 
ask  yourself  once  again,  “What  is  your 
fishing  license  worth?”  If  you  are  like 
me,  your  annual  expense  for  a fishing 
license  becomes  a real  bargain,  partic- 
ularly if  you  consider  the  range  and 
types  of  fish  it  permits  you  to  fish  for. 
Also  consider  the  amount  of  water  that 
the  public  can  fish  — and  the  simple 
fact  that  it  is  public.  Additionally, 
many  of  our  waters  are  equal  to  — or, 
in  some  cases,  better  than  the  fisheries 
which  exist  in  Scotland. 

My  day  on  the  River  Don  ended 
some  seven  hours  later  with  a hand- 
some brace  of  trout  for  dinner  and  a 
pint  of  local  beer  in  the  pub  of  the 
Grant  Arms  Hotel.  Memories  of  that 
day  will  long  be  with  me,  particularly 
those  of  one  trout  of  2'/4  lbs.  taken  on  a 
dry  fly  that  took  me  some  50  yards 
downstream,  taking  line  all  the  way! 

Scotland  is  a beautiful  and  interest- 
ing country  and  I’ll  return  to  fish 
again,  bearing  the  expense,  simply 
because  that  is  the  way  it  is.  But  1 will 
always  be  thankful  and  respectful  for 
what  we  have  at  home.  The  old  phrase 
"there  is  no  place  like  home"  takes  on 
another  meaning  for  this  traveling 
fisherman. 


This  inviting  spot  is  the  Kinkell  Bridge  over  Scotland's  River  Earn. 
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An  old-timer  makes  a comeback 


Throughout  the  1970s  biologists 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion, working  with  personnel  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanita- 
tion Commission,  have  annually  col- 
lected fish  population  samples  from 
various  lock  chambers  on  the  Monon- 
gahela,  Allegheny,  and  Ohio  Rivers. 
In  the  early  seventies,  these  samples 
presented  a fairly  discouraging  picture 
of  what  the  water  quality  and  fisheries 
in  these  major  rivers  were  like. 
Sampling  in  many  locks  was  poor  since 
no  fish  were  caught,  and  many  times 
only  pollution-tolerant  species  such  as 
carp,  goldfish,  and  bullhead  catfish 
were  found. 

In  1973  and  1974,  many  of  the 
barren  sample  sites  began  to  produce 
more  species  of  fish.  As  the  sampling 
continued  through  the  decade  it 
became  apparent  that  an  entire  com- 
munity of  forage  fish  and  gamefish 
were  returning  to  these  major  rivers. 
By  1977,  the  smallmouth  and  large- 
mouth  bass,  channel  catfish,  a variety 
of  forage  fish  and  panfish,  along  with 
species  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, such  as  walleye,  tiger  muskel- 
lunge,  and  northern  pike,  were  doing 
well  in  the  Monongahela  and  lower 
Allegheny  Rivers.  In  1977  our  sam- 
pling group  began  to  pick  up  addi- 
tional naturally  reproduced  gamefish 
at  the  lock  sites.  Since  that  time, 
spotted  bass,  white  bass,  freshwater 
drum,  and  sauger  have  been  added  to 
the  growing  Three  Rivers’  fisheries 
resource.  Anglers  have  reported 
catches  of  drum  and  sauger  in  the 
Ohio  and  as  far  up  the  Allegheny 
River  as  Brady’s  Bend. 

After  decades  of  losing  numerous 
species  of  fish  and  even  entire  fish 
communities  to  the  effects  of  pollution 
and  habitat  destruction,  it  is  gratifying 
to  begin  to  see  a reversal  of  the  trend. 
If  it  continues  in  the  1980s,  fishermen, 


The  Sauger 

by  Blake  Weirich 
Area  Fisheries  Manager 


conservationists  and  the  general  public 
could  benefit  greatly  through  better 
fishing  and  a cleaner,  healthier, 
aquatic  resource. 

With  the  advent  of  this  increase  in 
the  number  of  different  sport  fish  in 
the  rivers  around  Pittsburgh,  there 
came  a renewed  interest  in  fishing 
throughout  the  area.  There  have  also 
been  many  questions  asked  concerning 
the  identity  of  the  fish  that  are  being 
caught  and  whether  it  is  legal  to  keep 
the  fish.  Most  of  these  questions  to 
date  have  involved  the  sauger  and 
spotted  bass. 

The  spotted  bass  which  have  moved 
into  the  section  of  the  Ohio  River 
within  Pennsylvania  are  very  similar 
to  the  largemouth  bass.  They  have 
about  the  same  coloration  as  large- 
mouth  and  similar  body  features,  but 
the  spotted  bass  does  not  grow  as  big 
as  the  largemouth.  Since  there  will  be 
no  closed  season  for  bass  fishing  on  the 
streams  and  rivers  of  Pennsylvania 
beginning  this  year,  and  since  the  legal 
size  limit  for  largemouth,  smallmouth 
and  spotted  bass  taken  from  flowing 
waters  will  be  ten  inches,  anglers  will 
not  need  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  three  species  if  they  wish  to  keep 
their  catch.  The  only  thing  they  will 
have  to  remember  is  not  to  keep  more 
than  six  bass  of  combined  species  on 
any  one  day  of  fishing. 

The  sauger,  however,  represents  a 
slightly  different  situation  and  the 
balance  of  this  article  should  help  fish- 
ermen understand  a little  more  about 
this  fish,  its  characteristics,  and  how 
we  hope  to  manage  the  developing 
fishery.  The  sauger  is  a member  of  the 
perch  family  which  closely  resembles 
the  walleye.  Sauger,  even  though  they 
had  been  driven  out  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  considered  a native  fish  since  they 
were  known  to  have  existed  in  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  River  drainage 
within  the  state  as  far  back  as  geologi- 
cal records  can  determine. 

Presently,  in  Pennsylvania,  sauger 


can  be  found  in  only  two  distinct 
drainage  areas.  One  area,  Lake  Erie, 
supports  a natural  population  that  has 
been  supplemented  by  fingerling  and 
fry  stockings  by  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
the  western  basin  of  the  lake.  The 
other  area  is  the  Ohio  River  basin  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. More  specifically,  the  sauger 
here  have  re-entered  Pennsylvania  by 
migrating  up  the  Ohio  River  and  then 
into  the  lower  Allegheny  River  as  far 
north  as  Bradys  Bend.  H istorical 
records  indicate  that  sauger  once  exis- 
ted as  far  up  the  Allegheny  River  as 
Warren  County,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  Monongahela  and  Youghio- 
gheny  River  basins  in  the  early  1900s. 

From  all  indications,  this  species 
can  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
“strains”  in  present-day  North  Ameri- 
ca. The  northern  “strain,”  which  is 
slower  growing  and  longer-lived,  gen- 
erally inhabits  the  Great  Lakes — St. 
Lawrence  drainage  and  those  river 
systems  in  southern  Canada  which 
flow  into  Hudson  Bay.  The  southern 
“strain,”  which  is  faster  growing  and 
shorter-lived  than  its  northern  coun- 
terpart, inhabits  the  Ohio-Missouri- 
Mississippi  River  systems,  extending 
from  the  northernmost  part  of  these 
drainages  to  Northern  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi. 

The  limited  data  we  have  been  able 
to  collect  to  date  indicates  the  develop- 
ing sauger  fishery  is  related  to  the 
southern  “strain”  of  the  lower  Ohio 
River.  Though  both  “strains”  are  very 
similar  in  body  characteristics,  the 
southern  “strain”  saugers  grow  to  a 
twelve-  or  thirteen-inch  size  by  the  end 
of  their  second  year,  and  will  probably 
reach  a maximum  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
one  inches  and  four  or  five  pounds  by 
the  end  of  their  life  span  — about  six 
years. 

The  sauger  has  provided  a limited 
commercial  fishery  resource  in  some 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  larger  inland 
lakes  of  Canada  since  the  1800s. 
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Anglers  fishing  waters  having  both 
the  sauger  and  walleye  should 
have  very  little  difficulty  tell- 
ing one  from  the  other.  As  can 
be  seen  from  the  sketch,  there  are 
a number  of  subtle  differences, 
but  the  most  obvious  is  the  spotted 
dorsal  fin,  a characteristic 
which  will  remain  unchanged  regard- 
less of  water  conditions. 


However,  populations  in  many  of  these 
lake  areas  have  also  suffered  from 
overharvest  at  times  and  their  com- 
mercial value  is  limited  at  present.  In 
the  river  fisheries  of  the  United  States, 
specifically  the  middle  Ohio  River  and 
some  of  its  tributaries  such  as  the 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers, 
they  are  mainly  considered  sport  fish. 
Most  of  the  states  do  not  manage 
waters  specifically  for  sauger,  but  this 
species  has  become  an  important 
bonus  resource  in  many  areas.  The 
only  Ohio  Valley  state  which  has  any 
major  restrictions  on  the  taking  of  the 
sauger  is  Tennessee  which  has  a daily 
creel  limit  of  fifteen  fish. 

The  return  of  sauger  to  Pennsylva- 
nia posed  questions  concerning  the 
species’  potential  as  a new  fishery 
resource  and  the  possible  management 
alternatives  for  dealing  with  this 
resource.  A number  of  possibilities 
came  to  mind,  including: 

1.  Managing  of  sauger  as  a panfish 
like  black  crappie,  yellow  perch, 
or  bluegills,  and  therefore,  not 
putting  specific  regulations  on 
seasons,  length,  or  creel  limits. 

2.  Managing  the  species  as  a new 
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gamefish  with  very  restrictive 
limits  on  the  season,  size  and 
creel  limits. 

3.  Or,  simply  ignoring  their  poten- 
tial as  a new  fishery  resource. 

In  reviewing  the  alternatives  and 
considering  the  sauger’s  close  resem- 
blance to  the  walleye,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  Commission  initially 
establish  a somewhat  restrictive  group 
of  regulations  in  order  to  give  manage- 
ment biologists  some  time  to  evaluate 
the  population,  its  characteristics,  and 
its  potential  as  a natural  fishery.  In 
accordance  with  this  recommendation, 
it  was  decided  that  a season  identical 
to  that  of  walleye,  with  a creel  limit  of 
six  fish  a day  and  a minimum  size  of 
twelve  inches  be  established.  Since  the 
sauger  coexists  with  the  walleye  over 
its  limited  range  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is 
important  that  anglers  in  the  Ohio 
River  drainage  realize  the  difference 
between  the  two  fish.  Although  the 
two  species  are  very  similar  in  body 
features,  there  are  a few  distinguishing 
features  that  will  aid  the  fisherman  in 
telling  the  two  apart. 

The  most  obvious  difference  and 
easiest  feature  to  see  is  the  coloration 


pattern  of  the  spiny  (front)  dorsal  fin. 
The  sauger  has  two  or  three  rows  of 
pea-sized  black  spots  along  the  dorsal 
fin.  The  walleye  has  an  evenly  colored 
spiny  dorsal  fin  with  one  large  black 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  back  of  the  fin. 
There  are  several  other  differences  in 
the  appearance  of  each  fish  as  one  can 
see  in  the  drawing  of  these  two  fish, 
above,  but  these  may  vary  somewhat 
depending  upon  water  conditions.  The 
coloration  of  the  spiny  dorsal  fin  is  the 
most  obvious  difference  between  the 
two  species  and  is  consistent  no  matter 
what  the  water  conditions,  regardless 
of  habitat. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  sauger 
and  other  species  in  the  river  systems 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  is  another 
promising  result  of  the  abatement  of 
the  various  forms  of  pollution  in  the 
area.  Continued  cleanup  of  the  major 
rivers  and  their  tributaries  should 
continue  to  provide  an  expanding 
fishery  resource  for  the  anglers  and 
general  public.  As  our  staff  collects 
more  information  about  the  sauger, 
more  precise  management  plans  will 
be  formulated  concerning  the  potential 
of  the  species  in  the  future. 
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My  Most  Memorable  Cast 

by  Jim  Hayes 


Izaak  Walton  described  angling  as  a 
contemplative  man’s  recreation.  He 
never  watched  me  fish.  I approach 
fishing  like  an  imbiber  on  the  day 
before  Prohibition.  1 charge  from  pool 
to  pool,  riffle  to  riffle,  and  begrudge 
every  moment  my  line  isn’t  in  the 
water. 

Rationally,  I’m  aware  that  there’s  a 
lot  more  to  fishing  than  catching  fish. 
You  should  admire  the  scenery, 
observe  the  wildlife,  smell  the  flowers, 
and  enjoy  the  out-of-doors.  You  can 
examine  streambed  rocks  for  nymph 
life,  eat  a handful  of  wild  strawberries, 
and  engage  a turtle  in  conversation. 

But  when  I say  that  you  can  enjoy 
these  activities,  I’m  referring  to  you 
and  not  me.  I can  no  more  interrupt 
my  fishing  than  a water  buffalo  can 
sing  La  Traviata. 

But  one  thing  I can  do  very  well.  I 
can  fish  in  the  midst  of  an  earthquake, 
a tornado,  or  an  avalanche,  or  all  three 
at  once,  and  not  take  the  slightest 
notice. 

1 once  posed  this  question  to  George 
Harvey:  “Suppose  you  arrive  on  a 
stream  on  a bright,  clear,  sunny  day. 
The  water  is  low  and  clear.  There  are 
no  insects  in  the  air  and  no  signs  of 
rises.  How  would  you  go  about  catch- 
ing trout?” 

“Under  those  circumstances  I prob- 
ably wouldn’t  fish,”  he  replied. 

I relate  this  to  illustrate  how  two 
masterful  anglers  might  differ  in  opin- 
ion. Under  the  same  conditions  I'd 
flail  away  until  my  wrist  fell  off,  and 
then  change  hands. 

Common  sense  teaches  us  the  value 
of  observation.  Any  experienced 
angler  will  “size-up”  a pool  before 
wading  in  to  cast  it.  He’ll  check  the 
water  temperature.  He’ll  take  a stud- 
ied approach. 

But  not  me.  I get  into  the  creek  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  I remain  there 
until  the  last  cast  has  lengthened  to 
another,  and  another,  and  yet  another. 
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Once,  though,  I took  a relaxed, 
easygoing,  methodical  approach.  It 
required  a supreme  test  of  will  power, 
but  it  resulted  in  the  most  remarkable 
cast  I’ve  ever  made. 

In  a lifetime  of  fishing  I've  made 
umpteen  zillion  casts.  On  a single  fish- 
ing trip  I make  more  casts  that  a 
tournament  champion  throws  out  in  an 
entire  season  — but  I can  only  remem- 
ber one  of  them. 

It  was  mid-May.  Weather  and 
stream  conditions  were  ideal.  I'd  spent 
the  morning  on  the  East  Fork  of 
Sinnemahoning  Creek.  Hatches  of 
caddis  had  come  off  at  intervals,  and 
I’d  enjoyed  great  fishing.  But  as  the 
sun  rose  higher  the  hatches  subsided 
and  the  trout  ceased  rising. 

At  midday  I jogged  back  to  the  car 
intending  to  drive  lickety-split  to  the 
First  Fork  in  hopes  of  finding  more 
action,  but  determined  to  continue 
fishing,  no  matter  what. 

As  I approached  the  camp  where  I 
was  staying  I thought  to  myself,  “Now 
hold  on  a doggone  minute.  Why  tire 
yourself  out?  Remember  the  hatch 
yesterday  evening?  It’ll  be  on  again 
tonight.  So  take  it  easy.  Wait  for  the 
evening  rise.” 

And  I answered  myself,  “By  golly 
I'm  going  to  do  it!  I’m  going  to  rest  up, 
loaf  around,  and  get  ready  for  the 
evening  rise.” 

Arriving  in  camp,  I took  a shower, 
shaved,  and  changed  clothes,  it  was 
the  first  time  I'd  ever  shaved  on  a 
fishing  trip.  I found  it  a novel  experi- 
ence. I ate  a leisurely  lunch. 

Then  I began  to  get  my  tackle  in 
shape  for  the  evening  fishing.  But 
when  I picked  up  my  fly  rod  1 began  to 
tremble  violently.  I was  stricken  with 
an  overwhelming  urge  to  run  for  the 
creek  as  fast  as  my  legs  could  carry 
me. 

But  I fought  the  compulsion.  At  last 
the  trembling  stopped  and  I was  able 
to  grease  the  fly  line  and  tie  on  a new 


nine-foot  tapered  leader.  I glanced  at 
my  watch.  It  was  two  o'clock  . . . five 
hours  to  go. 

I decided  to  put  my  fly  box  in  order. 
But  when  I picked  up  a No.  16  Adams 
the  trembling  started  again.  A sound 
like  the  rushing  of  water  was  roaring 
in  my  head,  building  in  intensity. 

I put  my  face  in  my  hands  and 
despaired.  “I’m  never  going  to  make 
this,”  I thought.  “I'm  a goner,  I’ll 
never  make  it.” 

Then  I answered  myself,  “Sure  you 
will,  you  can  do  it!  Fots  of  people  don’t 
fish  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Some  even  quit  to  eat  lunch.” 

Summoning  all  of  the  self-discipline 
at  my  command,  I forced  myself  to 
tidy  up  the  fly  box.  1 took  out  the  flies 
one  by  one  and  snipped  ofT  the  end 
pieces  of  leader  left  knotted  in  the 
eyes.  1 worked  slowly,  deliberately,  but 
the  chore  occupied  only  fifteen  min- 
utes. 

At  this  point,  fellow  angler,  lest  I be 
accused  of  dragging  out  a story,  you 
have  no  idea  of  what  I was  going 
through. 

I’ve  paced  the  floors  of  hospital 
maternity  wards  sweating  out  the  arri- 
val of  three  children.  I’ve  been  through 
IRS  audits.  I've  arrived  on  deer  stands 
in  sub-freezing  weather  hours  in 
advance  of  shooting  time. 

But  none  of  those  experiences  was 
remotely  comparable  to  the  excrutiat- 
ing,  interminable,  turtle-paced  torture 
of  surviving  a nonfishing  afternoon  to 
await  an  evening  rise. 

I turned  down  my  boot  tops  and 
placed  the  boots  on  the  car  hood  so 
they'd  be  perfectly  dry  and  toasty 
warm.  I inspected  the  pockets  of  my 
fishing  vest  for  dry  fly  oil,  extra  lead- 
ers, clippers  and  insect  repellant. 

At  four  o’clock  I turned  on  the  radio 
to  listen  to  the  news.  The  news  was 
interrupted  for  a special  bulletin 
announcing  severe  storm  warnings. 
My  heart  stopped!  How  could  it  be? 
There  wasn’t  a cloud  in  the  sky,  no 
trace  of  a breeze.  Ah,  I’d  tuned  in  to  a 
station  from  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

At  six  o’clock  I ate  dinner.  By 
eating  slowly  I managed  to  occupy 
another  fifteen  minutes.  And  1 noticed 
that  the  trembling  spasms  had  sub- 
sided. 1 was  more  relaxed.  So  1 decided 
that  instead  of  starting  to  fish  at  seven, 
1 wouldn't  even  head  for  the  stream 
until  then.  Never  mind  that  the  stream 
was  only  a three  minute’s  walk  from 
(continued  on  page  13.) 
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(jin-clear  water  tumbling  through 
steep  canyon  walls  brought  back 
memories  of  some  of  the  more  remote 
Montana  trout  streams  I’ve  fished. 
The  41  degree  water  temperature  was 
equally  matched  by  the  crisp  morning 
air  as  my  boat  quietly  drifted  down- 
stream through  one  of  many  deep 
pools.  After  rigging  up  a jig/minnow 
combination,  I cast  to  the  edge  of  the 
creek  where  the  bank  had  been  under- 
cut by  the  strong  currents. 

The  strike  was  delicate,  similar  to 
that  of  a wintertime  crappie,  but  the 
fish  at  the  end  of  the  line  was  unmis- 
takable as  he  leaped  from  the  water.  A 
few  minutes  later  a fat,  two-pound 
smallmouth  was  finning  on  the  surface 
next  to  the  boat.  During  the  day,  ten 
more  would  fall  prey  to  this  same 


by  Gary  Diamond 

minnow  and  jig  combination.  But  this 
wasn’t  a Montana  trout  stream.  It  was 
the  Susquehanna  River  — rather,  just 
inside  one  of  its  many  tributaries,  and 
this  one  fed  the  Susquehanna's  Cono- 
wingo  Lake. 

Smallmouth  bass  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania's Susquehanna  River  has 
become  almost  as  popular  as  trout 
fishing  in  the  limestone  streams. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  will  put  up 
the  old  fishing  rod  as  soon  as  the  first 
sign  of  cold  weather  arrives  — and  too 
few  dig  the  rod  back  out  until  the 
warmth  of  spring  begins  prodding.  But 
this  is  the  time  to  head  for  the  small 
feeder  creeks  that  empty  into  the  river. 
For  reasons  unknown  to  me,  small- 
mouth bass  will  congregate  here 
throughout  most  of  the  colder  months, 


usually  until  about  late  May,  then 
migrate  back  to  the  river. 

Conowingo  Lake  is  one  of  the  best 
areas  to  take  advantage  of  this  type  of 
fishing.  Located  in  both  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  it’s  classed  as  “boun- 
dary water,’’  and  you  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  fish  by  boat  with 
a license  from  either  state.  Creel  limits 
and  any  other  specific  restrictions  are 
listed  separately  in  your  Summary 
under  “Conowingo  Reservoir.’’  Cono- 
wingo provides  some  of  the  best  cold 
water  smallmouth  fishing  you’ll  find 
anywhere. 

Most  of  these  fish  are  not  large  — 
averaging  about  two  pounds.  Occa- 
sionally, though,  lunkers  of  five 
pounds  will  show  up  and  really  give 
you  a battle.  When  catching  fish  of 
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this  size,  ultralight  spinning  tackle  is 
all  one  needs  to  handle  them.  Many 
state  a preference  for  graphite  rods 
during  the  cold  months,  claiming  you 
can  feel  the  delicate  strike  of  a small- 
mouth  better  under  these  frigid  water 
conditions. 

Because  the  water  temperatures  are 
just  above  freezing,  small,  slow- 
moving  lures  seem  to  work  best.  I 
prefer  using  a '/i6th  ounce  jig,  trimmed 
with  a live  minnow  (which  often 
makes  the  difference  between  catching 
a few  fish  in  a whole  day’s  fishing  or 
catching  a lot  of  fish  in  a few  hours. 
Fly  fishing,  with  a sinking  line  and  size 
10  marabou  streamers  is  also  produc- 
tive. The  pulsating  action  is  seldom 
ignored  by  a bass  looking  for  a slow- 
moving  meal.  Which  method  you 
choose  is  not  important;  working  the 
bait  or  lure  slowly  and  close  to  the 
bottom  is  the  secret  to  success.  The 
extremely  cold  temperatures  cause  the 
bass  to  become  somewhat  lethargic. 
But,  because  of  the  aggressive  nature 
of  the  species,  he  will  still  actively 
pursue  his  quarry. 

The  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  shallow 
and  offers  excellent  structure  for 
smallmouth  bass  fishing,  while  the 
lower  end  is  over  70  feet  deep  in  some 
areas.  When  the  weather  warms  a 
little  the  fish  will  scatter  throughout 
the  entire  lake,  but  fishing  is  still  just 
as  productive  if  you’re  willing  to  work 
a little  for  them.  The  smallmouth  will 
usually  be  within  just  a few  feet  of 
shore  in  about  ten  feet  of  water,  feed- 
ing on  small  baitfish.  Again,  the 
minnow /jig  combination  seems  to  be 
the  best  lure  because  it  will  get  down 
to  them  quickly. 


If  you’re  looking  for  some  excellent 
smallmouth  fishing,  and  you  don’t  like 
crowds  of  other  anglers  getting  in  your 
way,  get  a bucket  of  minnows,  a box  of 
jigs,  and  head  for  Conowingo  Lake. 

. . . the  newcomers  . . . 

Conowingo  has  been  traditionally 
one  of  the  better  smallmouth  bass 
waters  in  Pennsylvania.  The  fish  are  of 
good  proportions,  growing  fast  while 
foraging  on  the  gizzard  shad  that  were 
inadvertently  introduced  into  the  pool 
during  the  shad-lifting  operation  that 
takes  place  at  Conowingo  Dam  each 
year.  The  gizzard  shad,  which  feed 
mainly  on  zooplankton,  quickly  multi- 
plied and  started  to  overpopulate  the 
lake.  On  any  given  day  you  could  see 
huge  schools  working  the  surface.  The 
smallmouth  bass  and  crappies  really 
thrive  on  these  small  baitfish  but  they 
could  not  possibly  consume  them  all. 
Realizing  that  the  overabundance  of 
forage  fish  could  eventually  end  up 
being  a problem,  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  took  steps  to  correct 
the  situation  and  introduced  two  new 
species  of  fish  to  the  lake:  the  hybrid 
white  bass  and  the  tiger  muskellunge. 

The  hybrid  white  bass,  which 
strongly  resembles  the  striped  bass,  is 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  fish  I've 
encountered  in  fresh  water.  It’s  not 
unusual  to  see  a school  of  them  force 
thousands  of  baitfish  to  the  surface, 
then  feed  voraciously  on  them  for 
hours  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 
When  one  strikes  your  lure,  it’s  like 
hooking  a 10-pound  bluegill  — which, 
if  it  existed,  would  put  up  one  heck  of  a 
battle.  Although  this  particular  fish 


does  not  leap  like  a smallmouth,  he 
makes  extremely  powerful  runs  that 
will  test  the  strength  of  your  tackle 
and  your  arms  as  well.  A four-  or 
five-pounder  could  take  as  much  as  ten 
minutes  to  land  on  light  tackle,  and  in 
my  estimation  still  has  a 50-50  chance 
of  getting  away  just  about  the  time 
you’re  sure  he’s  ready  to  quit! 

The  big  advantage  of  introducing 
this  type  of  fish  is  that  you  can  control 
the  population  of  gizzard  shad  without 
the  worry  of  the  hybrid  itself  taking 
over  the  lake.  They  are,  like  many 
other  hybrids,  incapable  of  reproduc- 
ing. This  particular  species  grows  at  a 
fantastic  rate  and  what  weights  they 
will  eventually  attain  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  average  at  the  present  time 
is  somewhere  around  six  pounds  in 
Conowingo,  with  occasional  1 1-  to  13- 
pounders  showing  up.  Considering 
that  they  have  only  been  there  for 
about  four  years,  and  most  were 
stocked  as  fry,  that’s  a pretty  healthy 
fish!  The  creel  limit  on  hybrid  white 
bass  is  two  fish  per  day  that  measure 
at  least  15  inches.  If  you’re  fishing  a 
section  of  the  lake  which  lies  partly  in 
Maryland,  the  limits  are  the  same.  A 
fish  that  size  will  average  about  three 
pounds,  but  he  will  sure  feel  a lot 
heavier  at  the  end  of  your  line. 

The  other  “new  guy’’  in  the  lake  is 
also  a sterile  hybrid:  the  tiger  musky. 
Most  of  them  are  just  about  legal  size 
at  this  writing  but  in  a few  years 
ten-pounders  will  be  common,  with  all 
that  food  available  in  the  lake.  After 
you  catch  a few,  you'll  know  why 
they're  called  “tigers.”  There  are 
several  rows  of  teeth  from  which  you 
must  remove  your  lure  and  it’s  precar- 


Smaller  boats  with  shallow  drafts  are  ideally  suited  for  negotiating  the  rock-strewn  feeder  streams. 


The  author  displays  his  limit  catch  of  hybrid  white  bass. 


ious,  to  say  the  least.  The  tiger,  like  a 
cat,  will  stalk  his  prey  from  a conve- 
nient underwater  log  or  rock  outcrop- 
ping, then  strike  like  a bolt  of  light- 
ning. They  have  an  uncanny  ability  to 
hit  your  lure,  jump,  spit  out  the  lure 
and  be  back  under  the  log  or  rock 
before  you  get  a chance  to  set  the 
hook. 

If  you’re  lucky  enough  to  get  a hook 
into  him,  the  battle  is  fantastic!  At 
best,  though,  you’ll  have  a 50-50 
chance  of  getting  him  to  net;  and,  after 
you  do,  there’s  the  problem  of  getting 
the  hook  removed  without  getting 
bitten!  It’s  a good  idea  to  use  a long 
disgorger  or  your  fishing  buddies 
might  just  be  calling  you  “stumpy.” 
Again,  the  best  area  to  find  the  tiger 
musky  is  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
lake  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
logs  and  islands. 

In  order  to  fish  Conowingo  Lake 
effectively,  you  must  use  a boat  — 
because  of  the  almost  vertical  shore- 
line. Access  to  Conowingo  is  good 
throughout  most  of  the  year  with  the 
exception  of  January  and  February. 


During  these  two  months  drifting  ice 
floes  and  snow  usually  cover  the 
launch  areas,  causing  unsafe  launch- 
ing and  boating  conditions.  The  lower 
end  is  deep  and  most  any  craft  will  do 
the  job,  but  if  you  want  to  catch  a lot 
of  fish,  you'll  have  to  venture  into  the 
upper  end  where  you  will  find  many 
hazards.  Although  the  lake  is  about  1 1 
miles  long  and  over  a mile  wide  in 
some  areas,  a small  boat  is  probably 
the  best  choice  here.  Larger  craft 
cannot  safely  go  up  river  above  Peach 
Bottom,  due  to  the  many  submerged 
rocks  and  obstructions.  A heavy 
guage,  flat-bottomed  aluminum  boat 
is  ideal.  It  can  maneuver  easily 
through  the  maze  of  rocks  and  debris 
and  draws  very  little  water,  yet  is 
stable  enough  to  fish  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake  under  marginal  weather 
conditions. 

In  the  upper  end  the  water  is  only  an 
average  of  ten  feet  deep,  but  there  are 
many  large  rocks  that  are  hidden  just 
a few  inches  beneath  the  surface  that 
will  tear  a gaping  hole  in  the  hull  if 
you’re  not  careful.  Launching  facili- 


ties are  located  at  Muddy  Creek 
Access  Area,  just  off  Route  372  on 
River  Road;  Broad  Creek,  on  Mary- 
land Route  623;  and  Conowingo 
Creek,  just  of  Route  222.  There  is  no 
charge  for  using  these  facilities  and 
they  will  accommodate  boats  up  to 
eighteen  feet  with  little  or  no  prob- 
lems. There  are  also  several  private 
ramps  scattered  throughout  the  area 
and  the  fee  is  usually  about  two 
dollars. 

You  won’t  need  heavy  tackle  to 
catch  either  of  these  newcomers  just  as 
long  as  your  drag  is  properly  set  and 
good  knots  are  used.  It  is  best, 
however,  to  use  a knot  that  tests  at  less 
than  1 00%  or  you’ll  lose  a lot  of  line  to 
the  snags.  I prefer  tying  my  lures  on 
with  a palomar,  which  tests  out  at 
approximately  85%.  Lines  testing 
from  four  to  six  pounds  are  adequate 
to  handle  a five-pound  hybrid  in  fast 
water  — as  long  as  you  don’t  try  to 
horse  him  to  the  boat. 

As  with  most  fish,  the  larger  the 
lure,  the  bigger  the  fish,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  The  size  of  the 
gizzard  shad  that  they  are  feeding  on 
will  determine  the  size  of  your  lure. 

During  the  early  spring,  hordes  of 
small  baitfish  will  be  schooled  in  the 
faster  waters  just  below  Holtwood 
Dam.  By  casting  small  spinners  and 
jigs  and  minnow  combinations,  you 
can  take  most  any  species  of  fish  that 
is  in  the  area.  As  the  season 
progresses,  the  gizzard  shad  will  be  a 
little  larger  and  the  deep-running 
plugs  will  be  more  successful.  Later 
on,  when  the  water  turns  cold,  I’ll  use 
a minnow/jig  combination  and  catch 
them  right  on  the  bottom.  Streamer 
flies  also  work  well  when  used  with  a 
sinking  line.  Bright  colors  seem  to  be 
the  most  productive  — whether  you’re 
using  flies  or  lures  — just  as  long  as 
they  are  fished  deep  and  in  reasonably 
fast  water.  The  slow-moving,  deeper 
waters  in  the  lower  end  of  the  lake 
hold  both  species  during  the  winter, 
but  the  ice  usually  prevents  boats  from 
getting  into  the  area  safely.  If  the  ice  is 
not  severe  you  can  catch  hybrids  and 
tiger  muskies  by  using  the  jig/minnow 
rigs  and  working  the  drop-offs. 

There  are  many  who  will  tell  you 
that  the  gizzard  shad  was  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  Conowingo 
Lake.  But  if  you  ask  any  angler  who 
fishes  there  on  a regular  basis,  he’ll  be 
the  first  to  tell  you  it's  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened! 
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Most  Memorable  Cast 

(continued  from  page  9.) 

where  1 was. 

At  last,  seven  o’clock!  I slipped  my 
feet  into  my  hipboots,  savoring  the  feel 
of  dry,  toasty  warm  boots  against  fresh 
woolen  socks.  I picked  up  my  fly  rod 
and  began  walking  leisurely,  unhur- 
riedly to  streamside. 

In  my  relaxed  frame  of  mind  I 
became  aware  of  heightened  sensa- 
tions. The  fields,  the  streamside  draw- 
ing closer,  and  the  mountainside 
beyond  were  perceived  in  new  dimen- 
sions. I sensed  a calmness  I’ve  never 
known  existed. 

Although  I’d  cast  that  stretch  of 
stream  on  countless  occasions,  I felt  as 
if  I was  seeing  and  experiencing  it  for 
the  first  time.  As  1 watched,  a caddis 
fly  appeared  on  the  surface,  skittered 
upstream,  and  rested.  And  there!  — a 
trout  rose  alongside  the  far  bank. 

But  I viewed  all  this  with  the 
detachment  of  a man  fully  in  control 
of  himself.  I was  aware  of  the  mildness 
of  the  air,  the  singing  of  birds,  of 
Nature  in  all  its  perfection.  Moving 
slowly,  deliberately,  I waded  into  the 
stream  and  began  false-casting,  mea- 
suring the  distance  between  me  and 
the  rising  trout.  One  more  step  and  I’d 
be  in  position  to  drop  my  dry  fly  right 
above  him. 

In  his  book.  No  Life  So  Happy,  the 
late  Edwin  Peterson  described  certain 
aspects  of  trout  fishing  as  “.  . . mo- 
ments that  live  to  eternity.”  I knew 
exactly  what  he  meant.  I was  exper- 
iencing just  such  moments.  I was 
about  to  execute  a perfect  cast,  a flaw- 
less presentation. 

The  trout  rose  again.  The  rod  arced 
forward,  I released  the  cast,  and  the 

Pennsylvania 
has  the  greatest 
in  fishing  . . . 
in  boating  . . . 


enameled  line  was  shooting  through 
the  guides.  Simultaneously  I com- 
pleted my  forward  step,  shifted  bal- 
ance, and  felt  the  sickening  sensation 
of  placing  one’s  weight  on  the  greasy 
slickness  of  a slime-covered  flat  rock! 

What  transpired  thereafter  was 
self-viewed  as  though  in  slow  motion. 

Not  being  double-jointed,  and  hav- 
ing had  no  formal  training  in  ballet,  I 
had  never  performed  a split.  But  now, 
with  one  foot  implanted  on  gravel  and 
the  other  inexorably  skidding  forward 
on  the  slimy  rock,  a miracle  was  taking 
place.  I was  about  to  become  the  first 
person  in  history  to  execute  a classic 
split  while  wearing  hip-boots  in  the 
middle  of  a trout  stream. 

But  it  never  happened.  At  the  last 
moment  an  instinctive,  balance- 
regaining reflex  attempted  to  assert 
bodily  control.  Without  my  willing  it, 
my  body  heaved  into  a half-turn  and  I 
was  lurching,  arms  outstretched,  in  a 
face-first  belly-whopper.  Splash! 

I surfaced  in  a forward-leaning  posi- 
tion, upper  body  afloat,  toes  touching 
bottom.  But  the  water  was  too  shallow 
and  I was  angled  too  far  forward  to 
stand  upright.  And  my  legs  were  out  of 
control.  They  insisted  on  performing  a 
one-step,  two-step  to  outrace  my  upper 
body  and  get  underneath  it. 

Flailing  wildly,  I lurched  forward 
like  an  overloaded  seaplane  or  an 
inebriated  loon  trying  to  get  airborne. 
Duck-walking,  I had  nearly  reached 
the  opposite  bank  when  the  inevitable 
happened.  My  feet  and  legs,  unable  to 
outrace  the  rest  of  my  body,  finally 
gave  up,  and  I was  again  adrift  like  a 
half-beached  whale! 

At  last,  in  two  feet  of  water,  I 
regained  control  of  my  legs,  maneu- 
vered into  a squatting  position,  and 
stood  upright.  It  wasn’t  the  first  dunk- 


ing I’d  ever  taken;  and,  like  most  an- 
glers, I’d  learn  to  accept  such  mishaps 
philosophically.  After  much  sputtering 
and  flapping  of  arms  I turned  to 
recross  the  stream.  I proceeded  cau- 
tiously, one  step  at  a time,  always 
making  sure  of  firm  footing. 

Finally  I had  it  made,  took  the  last 
step,  or  what  I thought  was  to  be  the 
last  step,  except  I found  myself  astride 
another  slime-covered  flat  rock.  Only 
this  time  there  was  no  wild  flailing,  no 
comic  duck-walk.  Instead,  My  feet 
went  out  from  under  me,  both  at  once, 
and  I sailed  into  a backflip  that  would 
easily  have  won  an  Olympic  gold 
medal.  Splash! 

Drenched  but  uninjured,  and  with 
composure  intact,  I picked  myself  up, 
retrieved  my  hat  as  it  drifted  down- 
stream, and  retreated  from  the  stream 
undaunted.  Squish,  squish, 
squish  . . . drenched  but  undaunted. 
After  all  the  hours  I'd  waited  for  this,  1 
was  invincible. 

I will  spare  the  details  of  how  I 
emptied  the  water  from  my  boots, 
changed  into  dry  clothing,  pounded 
the  side  of  my  head  to  drain  the  water 
out  of  my  ear,  and  returned  to  the 
stream  in  the  fast-fading  light. 

The  hatch  was  over.  No  rising  trout 
were  to  be  seen.  But  I began  casting 
anyway,  enjoying  the  rhythm  of  laying 
out  line.  I cast  until  it  was  so  dark  I 
could  no  longer  see.  I don't  remember 
any  of  those  casts.  But  I’ll  never  forget 
the  one  I'd  made  earlier  as  the  evening 
rise  was  just  commencing. 

Like  I said,  it  was  to  be  a perfect 
cast.  And  so  it  was.  It  was  never 
completed.  It  was  like  one  of  those 
moments  that  live  to  eternity.  It’s  still 
hovering  out  there  . . . over  the  stream, 
suspended  in  time  forever.  It  was,  by 
all  odds,  my  most  memorable  cast. 
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THE  FISH  AND  BOAT  CODE  OF  1980 


by  Dermis  T.  Guise, 

Chief  Counsel, 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 


October  16,  1980  was  a banner  day 
for  the  anglers  and  boaters  of 
Pennsylvania.  What  happened?  No 
one  invented  a new  device  to  make 
motorboats  run  on  water  instead  of 
gas.  The  Fish  Commission  did  not 
stock  a new  species  of  fish  attracted  to 
metal  hooks  and  guaranteed  to  bite.  In 
fact,  what  happened  on  October  16 
did  not  even  take  place  on  or  near  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Instead,  this  banner  day  was  marked 
not  by  the  splash  of  a fighting  fish  or 
the  roar  of  a running  boat,  but  by  the 
quiet  stroke  of  a pen.  On  October  16, 
1980,  Governor  Dick  Thornburgh, 
without  fanfare  or  ceremony,  signed 
into  law  House  Bill  1574,  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Code  of  1 980. 

The  enactment  of  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Code  of  1 980  (now  formally  called 
Act  1980-175)  was  the  product  of 
years  of  effort  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  sportsmen’s  groups, 
members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  officials  of  Governor 
Thornburgh’s  administration.  The 
new  code  was  introduced  by 
Representatives  Foster  and  Letterman 
on  June  29,  1979.  It  passed  the  state 
House  of  Representatives  by  a vote  of 
181  to  0 on  December  11,1 979  and 
finally  passed  the  Senate,  without 
amendments,  by  a vote  of  49-0  on 
October  1 , 1 980. 


The  Code  took  effect  on  January 
15,  1981.  The  Fish  and  Boat  Code 
effectively  consolidates  all  laws 
administered  and  enforced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  in  a 
single  Title  (Title  30)  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Consolidated  Statutes. 

In  bill  form,  the  code  covers  1 22 
pages.  It  supplants  the  Fish  Law  of 
1 959,  whose  structure  dates  back  to 
1923,  and  the  Boat  Law,  first  enacted 
in  1931  and  substantially  amended  in 
1 963,  as  well  as  several  more  obscure 
laws,  including  an  1871  law 
concerning  clams  and  oysters. 

If  you’ve  read  this  far,  you’re 
probably  wondering  why  we’re  taking 
up  space  in  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
to  tell  you  about  the  history  of  this 
new  law.  Well,  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Code  of  1980  probably  won’t  shorten 
the  time  between  bites  or  make  it 
easier  to  operate  a boat  without 
practice,  but  it  should  improve 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  on  fishing  and 
boating.  It  should  promote  cleaner 
and  safer  waters.  It  should  help  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to 
continue  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  in  an  efficient  and 
effective  manner. 

The  more  cynical  of  you  are 
probably  thinking:  “OK,  What’s  all 
this  going  to  cost?”  You’ll  be  happy  to 


know  that  the  new  law  does  not 
increase  fees  for  fishing  licenses  and 
boat  registrations.  These  licenses  and 
permits  remain  one  of  the  world’s  best 
sporting  bargains.  Some  fees  for 
special  licenses  and  permits,  as  well  as 
dealer  registrations  for  boat  dealers 
and  commercial  fishing  licenses  for 
Lake  Erie,  are  increased  by  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Code.  However,  these 
increases,  which  are  the  first  in  a 
great  many  years,  are  generally  small 
and  are  designed  to  bring  our  special 
fee  structure  into  line  with  other 
states.  In  any  event,  the  increased 
special  fees  will  not  affect  the  vast 
majority  of  anglers  and  boaters. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Code  makes 
some  important  changes  in  the  area  of 
the  Fish  Commission’s  law 
enforcement  responsibilities.  First  of 
all,  the  new  law  gives  full-time 
waterways  patrolman  the  clear 
authority  for  the  first  time  to  take 
enforcement  action  on  violations  of 
the  Crimes  Code  and  other  laws.  The 
execution  of  these  new  powers  is, 
however,  subject  to  administrative 
limitations,  and  waterways  patrolmen 
will  generally  stick  to  their  unique 
responsibilities  and  leave  general  law 
enforcement  to  others.  Just  the  same, 
in  an  emergency,  it’s  nice  to  know  that 
waterways  patrolmen  on  duty  have 
the  clear  authority  to  act. 
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The  Code  also  changes  the 
structure  of  offenses  and  provides 
specific  fines  for  most  violations.  Once 
again,  these  changes  will  not  affect 
the  great  majority  of  anglers  and 
boaters  who  follow  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  wouldn’t  think  of 
violating  the  law.  The  Code  also 
brings  the  court  costs  for  summary 
offenses  into  line  with  those  charged 
for  summary  offenses  under  the 
Vehicle  Code  and  provides 
alternatives  to  arrest  for  nonresidents. 
The  new  law  enforcement  provisions 
apply  fully  to  violations  of  both  fishing 
and  boating  laws  and  regulations. 

The  new  Fish  and  Boat  Code 
provides  some  new  protection  for  the 
Commonwealth's  waters.  The  law 
increases  the  penalties  for  pollution 
and  provides  for  a new  offense  of 
disturbance  of  waterways  and 
watersheds.  It  clarifies  the  definition 
of  littering  in  a way  that  should  help 
deter  litterbugs.  The  new  law  also 


continues  the  power  of  the  Fish 
Commission  to  institute  civil  lawsuits 
to  recover  the  value  of  fish  killed  by 
pollution  and  makes  clear  the  factors 
that  go  into  determining  the  value  of 
such  fish. 

In  the  area  of  regulations,  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Code  continues  to  accord  the 
Fish  Commission  broad  authority  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  regulations 
relating  to  fish  and  fishing  and  boats 
and  boating.  The  law  continues  the 
authority  of  the  Boating  Advisory 
Board  to  review  and  comment  on  all 
changes  to  boating  regulations. 

In  the  area  of  boating,  the  new 
Code  spells  out  in  more  detail  than 
ever  before  the  authorized 
expenditures  from  the  Boat  Fund  and 
the  areas  in  which  the  Commission 
may  regulate  boating.  The  law  adds  a 
new  offense  of  reckless  operation  of 
boats,  punishable  by  a fine  of  as  much 
as  $2500  and  up  to  90  days  in  jail.  It 
also  redefines  operating  a boat  under 


the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  the  definition 
consistent  with  that  in  the  Vehicle 
Code. 

The  Fish  and  Boat  Code  also 
eliminates  many  unnecessary  and 
repetitive  provisions  contained  in 
various  old  laws  administered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  As  a 
result  of  this  enactment  one  will 
usually  have  to  look  in  only  one  place 
(Title  30,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Consolidated  Statutes)  to  find  a law 
administered  by  this  agency. 

All  in  all,  the  enactment  of  the  Fish 
and  Boat  Code  was  a significant  event 
for  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  anglers  and 
boaters.  It  may  not  make  fishing  and 
boating  easier  but  it  will  hopefully 
improve  enforcement  and  simplify 
administration.  The  Fish  and  Boat 
Code  will  provide  a basic  structure  for 
the  laws  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fish  Commission  for  the  1980s  and 
beyond. 


“By  a quiet  stroke  of  a pen  ...”  Governor  Thornburgh  signed  into  law  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  of  1980.  Flanking 
Governor  Thornburgh  were:  left,  Leonard  A.  Green,  President,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  right, 

Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director.  Also  in  attendance  were,  standing,  left  to  right:  Peter  J.  Ressler,  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Paul  F.  O’Brien,  Director,  Bureau  of  Administrative  Services,  Howard  T. 

Hardie,  Administrative  Assistant,  Gene  Sport,  Assistant  Executive  Director,  Bureau  of  Waterways,  Edward  W.  Manhart, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Law  Enforcement,  Dennis  T.  Guise,  Chief  Counsel,  and  John  I.  Buck,  Chief  of  Law  Enforcement. 


A plentiful  supply  of  fish  worms,  a comfortable  log  along  the  river,  and  you're  all  set  for  an  enjoyable  sucker  outing. 


Springtime  is  Sucker  Time 


Xn  the  early  spring  — well,  even 
during  warmish  spells  in  the  fading 
winter,  I hanker  for  a shovel  to  get  to 
the  leaf  piles  in  the  back  yard.  Under, 
and  at  the  edges  of  these  piles,  which  I 
keep  there  specially,  are  found  the  best 
of  sucker  baits,  common  garden 
worms. 

Body  muscles  get  a sense  of  well- 
being by  the  time  three  or  four  dozen 
wiggling  baits  are  dug  and  even  the 
backpain  becomes  immaterial.  Some- 
times it  helps  to  uproot  a few  old 
cornstalks  or  cabbages  to  get  your 
worm  quota. 

1 have  learned  that  a small,  compact 
styrofoam  box,  which  some  anglers  use 
for  their  favorite  liquid  nourishment, 
keeps  worms  livelier  than  anything 
else  for  successive  fishing  jaunts  if 
layered  with  leafmold. 


by  Thad  Bukowski 

Suckers  really  go  after  small  angle- 
worms,  much  better  than  for  the 
bigger  crawlers,  although  a young 
“nightwalker”  also  has  a lot  of  prom- 
ise and  gets  good  attention  and  treat- 
ment. 

Early  spring  suckers  can  excite 
interest  as  this  season  comes  before  the 
buds  on  the  trees  unfold.  Suckers 
particularly  remind  you  that  the  most 
enjoyable  season  of  the  year  is  begin- 
ning. You’re  almost  as  ready  as  a colt 
wanting  to  burst  out  of  a winter  barn 
when  you  head  out  for  suckers. 

The  characteristic  nibble  of  the  fish 
is  unique.  Whether  it  gently  shakes  the 
bait  on  purpose  to  excite  one,  I don’t 
know,  but  I'll  thank  them  for  the 
action.  I have  been  at  the  other  end  of 
the  rod  many  times  watching  ner- 
vously the  repeated  nibble,  and  it 


always  gets  me  agitated.  The  bite 
wiggles  the  line  only  slightly  — but  at 
least  25  times  in  rapid  succession,  and 
that’s  hard  to  hold  back  on.  It’s  always 
tough  to  synchronize  the  jerk  of  the 
rod  with  the  line  going  thataway. 
Fortunately,  frustration  is  shared  with 
a reasonable  amount  of  success.  Some 
consolation  also  comes  from  the  fact 
that  chubs  and  shiners  often  excite 
you,  too,  when  they  rattle  the  rod. 

Give  the  sucker  some  time  to  do  his 
thing.  The  tendency  to  anxiously 
respond  too  quickly  is  as  common  a 
fault  as  in  other  bait  fishing. 

Suckers  are  found  plentifully  in 
most  streams  with  pools.  Mill  dams 
are  great  spots  to  try  one’s  luck  and 
these  historic  centers  are  picturesque 
to  be  around.  Undercut  banks,  big 
boulders,  banks  with  willow  branches 
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drooping  into  deep  water  and  deep 
slow  churns  are  helpful  indicators  of 
their  hideouts  — look  for  these.  A 
riffle  dropping  off  into  a deeper  pool  is 
an  indicator  of  their  habitat. 

Suckers  congregate  in  schools  and 
may  move  from  one  part  of  a slack 
pool  to  another.  They  also  maneuver 
upstream  and  down.  It  might  behoove 
the  angler  to  try  a few  spots  along  the 
shore  just  in  case  they  aren’t  hitting  at 
his  first  choice. 

A good  idea  for  stirring  up  the 
sucker  if  the  water  is  especially  clear  is 
to  go  upstream  and  muddy  it  a bit  by 
wallowing  along  a shallow  shore  in 
your  boots.  This  maneuver  can  stir  up 
the  suckers  into  looking  for  food  as 
though  a spring  storm  had  hit  the 
waters  and  made  them  rise.  I have 
seen  them  begin  to  bite  on  more  than 
one  occasion  after  an  angler  per- 
formed this  somewhat  peculiar  ritual. 
It  might  be  repeated  a number  of 
times  during  the  fishing  day. 

The  last  sucker  I caught  hit  a jig  on 
the  Allegheny  River,  downstream  of 
Franklin  at  the  Trestle  Eddy,  last 
October.  He  really  surged  in  the  riffles 
and  for  a while  I believed  1 had  hung 
onto  a strong,  stray  trout  of  some  size, 
he  splashed  that  hard.  I was  really 
dunking  the  leadhead  for  smallmouth 
and  walleye  but  they  weren’t  hitting, 
so  the  big  red  obliged  by  providing 
some  needed  excitement. 

Another  time  a big  sucker  hit  my 
cream  nymph  in  the  Paradise  Fish- 
For-Fun  area.  Still  a third  did  the 
unique  by  snatching  my  streamer  in 
the  riffles  below  Shenango  Dam  where 
passels  of  trout  are  stocked  each  year. 

Suckers  may  be  that  accommodat- 
ing if  you’re  hankering  for  relief  from 
other  fishing  monotony  along  any 
river.  But  you  don’t  have  to  jig  for 
them;  you  don't  have  to  wade;  you 
don’t  have  to  use  a fly  rod;  you  don’t 
have  to  get  a big  assortment  of  lures  or 
special  tackle;  and,  you  don’t  even 
have  to  be  an  expert.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  dig  the  worms,  put  them  in  any 
old  can  you’ve  raided  from  the  kitchen, 
take  any  kind  of  rod  and  reel  and  use 
any  kind  of  line.  A sinker  from  a half 
ounce  to  an  ounce  will  do  to  get  the 
bait  down  to  the  bottom  where  they 
bite,  and  adding  small  hooks,  sizes  8 
through  12,  above  the  sinker,  puts  you 
in  business. 

You  can  even  use  two  or  three  hooks 
above  the  sinker.  The  sinker  is  used  at 
the  terminal  point  for  ease  in  casting. 


Baitcasting,  spinning  or  spincasting 
reels  are  equally  effective.  The  sucker 
is  so  accommodating  that  you  some- 
times catch  doubles  from  among  the 
big  schools. 

Sucker  fishing  has  always  been  an 
enjoyable  activity  along  Pennsylvania 
streams,  especially  for  old-time  an- 
glers and  young  fry.  One  teaches  the 
other. 

The  long  springtime  season  from 
late  February  through  April  provides 
anglers  picniclike  camaraderie.  Fires 
burn  along  the  shores  to  keep  warm, 


A stringer  of  suckers,  shiners  and 
chubs  makes  a kid's  heart  flutter! 


bag  lunches  help  allay  hunger,  and 
thermoses  of  hot  coffee,  tea  or  soup  are 
sipped.  Bacon  sizzled  on  sticks  over  the 
fire  adds  to  the  enjoyment  — espe- 
cially if  drippings  also  are  used  to 
garnish  potatoes  just  baked  in  the 
fire’s  ashes  and  cracked  open  for  the 
occasion. 

Sucker  fishing  is  community  an- 
gling. Youngsters,  especially,  learn 
about  the  outdoors  through  this  type  of 
angling  as  it  is  easy  to  do.  There  is  also 
the  added  value  of  the  spring  environ- 
ment to  learn  about  as  crows  and  jays 
give  out  raucus  calls,  cussing  you  as  an 
intruder,  while  so  many  other  spring 


songbirds  vocalize  as  though  you  are 
some  special  critic  rating  their  abili- 
ties. 

Spring  evenings  and  nights  are 
particularly  enjoyable.  Peepers  begin 
their  singsong  choruses  in  star-studded 
skies  as  the  weather  warms.  A log  is  a 
prerequisite  for  sitting  and  listening  to 
old-timers  spinning  yarns  and  giving 
the  angling  a greater  joy.  It’s  not  just 
the  fish  that  is  important,  but  the 
season. 

I remember  most  a section  of  a 
small  stream  that  we  treasured,  called 
“Lew’s  Ears.”  Don’t  ask  why  it  was 
called  by  that  peculiar  name.  There 
were  also  places  like  Red  Rock, 
Broken  Dam  and  Cinder  Hole,  but  the 
first  was  the  hottest  spot. 

A section  a bit  downstream  was 
called  Wide  Waters  and  it  was  great 
fishing  in  the  evenings  and  through  the 
early  night. 

Anglers  lined  the  shores  and  all 
used  two  fishing  rods  suspended  over 
forked  sticks  with  the  lines  holding 
against  the  current.  By  the  end  of  a 
fishing  evening,  almost  everyone 
hefted  a stringer  of  at  least  a dozen 
fish. 

These  were  “black  suckers”  which 
the  fishermen  favored  since  they  are 
less  bony. 

Wide  Waters  was  where  the  creek 
entered  a small  lake  and  the  suckers 
gathered  for  spawning  in  apparent 
scads.  You  never  heard  that  the  fish- 
ing was  bad.  They  would  bite  best  just 
at  dark  and  we  held  the  line  in  one 
hand  to  get  the  feel  of  the  nibble 
readying  ourselves  to  jerk  the  pole 
with  the  other. 

A lantern  hung  at  the  water's  edge 
(to  see  the  bite  better)  provided  a 
helpful  glow,  and  an  aura  of  some 
mystery. 

Suckers  are  easy  to  cook.  Just  take 
egg  and  a bit  of  milk,  beat  together, 
then  dip  the  scaled  and  cleaned  sucker 
in  it,  roll  in  fine  cracker  crumbs  and 
fry  in  deep,  hot  grease.  Some  anglers 
make  fishcakes  to  avoid  bones. 

Big  red  tails  are  more  bony  in  the 
tail  end.  A fish  cut  in  two  has  less  stray 
bones  in  the  fore  part. 

Smaller  streams  support  the  an- 
gler’s favorite  “black"  suckers  while 
bigger  streams  and  rivers  are  always 
full  of  red  tails  and  even  have  good 
supplies  of  much  bigger  buffaloes. 

Whatever  ones  you  go  after,  all 
break  the  monotony  of  the  late  winter 
blues. 
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Stream  Improvement  Devices  Spell  New  Fish  Habitat 

by  David  R.  Thompson 


f^arly  one  summer  when  1 believed 
most  trout  already  had  been  caught,  1 
cast  a worm  against  a log  fish  habitat 
improvement  structure  on  Little  Buf- 
falo Creek  in  Perry  County.  As  the 
bait  sank,  I could  feel  it  being  rolled  by 
the  water  pouring  over  the  log.  The 
current  carried  the  worm  into  a quiet 
pocket  where  a trout  grabbed  it. 
Minutes  later  I caught  a second  trout 
and  realized  my  assumption  that  few 
trout  remained  was  wrong. 

Catching  two  pan-sized  trout  is  no 
record,  but  what  is  significant  is  where 
they  were  caught.  They  were  holding 
in  shelter  provided  by  a man-made 
device  designed  to  create  better  fish 
habitat.  Based  on  my  success,  the 
structure  was  effective  — as  are  many 
other  similar  devices  on  Pennsylvania 
streams. 

Fishermen  who  can  recognize  de- 
cent fish  habitat  soon  learn  that  it  pays 
to  fish  carefully  where  stream  im- 
provements exist.  Water  below  a fish 
habitat  improvement  structure  is 
nearly  always  worth  fishing  and 
chances  of  success  there  are  as  good  as 
natural  cover. 

The  two  trout  I caught  below  the  log 
were  in  water  about  two  feet  deep,  and 
since  the  day  was  bright  1 thought  1 
would  see  any  fish  in  the  area.  The 
trout,  however,  were  well  camou- 
flaged, blending  with  the  creek  bot- 
tom, and  the  current  also  helped 
prevent  my  spotting  them. 

In  addition  to  there  being  both  cover 
and  deeper  water  at  these  devices, 
there  usually  is  a supply  of  food  for 
trout.  Waterways  Patrolman  Ben 
Learner,  of  Perry  County,  remembers 
the  time  that  Dave  Miller,  of  New 
Bloomfield,  was  seining  bait  in  Little 
Buffalo  Creek  at  a deflector  installed 
by  a Little  Buffalo  State  Park  summer 
work  crew.  While  catching  bait  he  felt 
something  tugging  on  his  net  and  lifted 
it  to  find  out  what  it  was.  Up  came  a 
snapping  turtle  who  evidently  had 
been  feeding  on  aquatic  life  living 
below  the  deflector.  This  predator 
knew  where  to  find  food  and  it’s 
certain  that  trout  do  too. 

Properly  installed  devices  create 
pools,  aerate  the  water,  provide  shel- 


ter, remove  silt  and  accomplish  other 
things  that  make  a waterway  a better 
place  for  fish  to  live.  This,  in  turn, 
improves  the  quality  of  fishing,  espe- 
cially for  trout,  and  is  why  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  for  many 
years  has  assisted  sportsmen  and 
conservation  organizations  in  install- 
ing approved  fish  habitat  improvement 
devices. 

As  a waterways  patrolman  ex- 
plained, however,  improving  a stream 
isn’t  done  in  one  year.  “The  best  way 
to  tackle  a stream  improvement 
project  is  one  section  at  a time.  It’s 
hard  and  heavy  work,  too,’’  he  added. 
Nevertheless,  people  interested  in  en- 
hancing fish  habitat  aren’t  deterred 
and  in  1979-80  there  were  142  stream 
projects  completed. 

Floods  and  man-caused  stream 
damage  are  two  ways  that  fish  habitat 
can  be  ruined.  Floods  wash  tons  of  silt 
into  creeks.  This  silt  settles  to  the 
bottom,  causing  poor  spawning  condi- 
tions for  trout.  Some  heavy  equipment 
operators  - proceeding  without  the 
required  state  permit  illegally  use 
their  machines  to  widen  waterways  or 
clean  them,  particularly  following 
floods  which  deposit  debris  where  it 
isn’t  wanted.  Doing  so,  however,  can 
destroy  the  habitat  of  many  aquatic 
organisms,  including  trout.  From  the 
fisherman’s  viewpoint,  the  stream  is 
dead  until  it  can  be  revived  with  fish 
habitat  improvement  structures  and 
Mother  Nature’s  healing  hand. 

Ron  Tibbott,  a Fish  Commission 
Hydrolic  Engineering  Technician  at 
Bellefonte,  explained  that  the  Com- 
mission has  determined  that  certain 
types  of  early  stream  improvement 
structures  didn’t  provide  the  desired 
results.  Consequently,  he  and  other 
Commission  personnel  are  revising  the 
“Stream  Improvement  Guide”  that 
describes  approved  devices. 

“The  old  guide  is  now  obsolete,” 
Tibbott  said,  adding  that  the  new  one 
will  describe  fewer  devices  but  those 
which  are  more  effective.  The  follow- 
ing is  a list  and  brief  description  of  the 
most  common  and  useful  stream  fish 
habitat  improvement  devices: 

The  stone  deflector  is  designed  to 


protect  a section  of  streambank  from 
erosion,  narrow  a stream  when  the 
channel  is  too  wide  for  normal  flows, 
or  to  increase  velocity  to  clean  the 
bottom.  This  device  is  constructed  of 
large  stones  that  are  positioned  by 
hand. 

The  log  frame  deflector  functions 
the  same  as  a stone  deflector  and  is 
used  in  similar  situations.  Once  the 
single-log  frame  is  securely  installed,  it 
is  filled  with  large  stones.  This  device 
should  be  kept  low  to  allow  flood 
waters  to  flow  over  it. 

The  tip  (log  frame ) deflector  is 
similar  to  the  log  deflector  but  is  typi- 
cally three  logs  high  instead  of  one.  A 
timber  deck  is  constructed  at  the  top  of 
the  deflector  to  provide  cover  for  fish. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  frame  is 
filled  with  large  stones. 

The  gabion  deflector  consists  of 
stone-filled  wire  baskets  tied  together 
and  embedded  in  the  streambed.  The 
deflector  extends  at  an  angle  of  30  to 
45  degrees  from  the  downstream  bank 
and  has  riprap  placed  around  the 
gabion  where  it  intersects  the  bank. 

The  low  flow  channel  structure  is 
constructed  where  pools  and  cover  are 
absent  to  provide  both.  Water  flowing 
over  the  structure  digs  and  maintains  a 
deep  hole  below  it  and  causes  stones 
under  the  structure  floor  to  fall  out. 
Soon  fish  can  swim  under  the  floor  for 
cover.  The  device  consists  of  wing  wall 
framing  extending  downstream  from 
both  hands  with  board  flooring  built 
upon  logs  in  between. 

The  channel  block  is  used  when  a 
stream  is  divided  into  two  channels 
with  neither  having  sufficient  flow  to 
provide  suitable  trout  habitat.  The 
channel  providing  better  habitat  is 
retained  while  the  other  is  blocked, 
forcing  the  entire  flow  into  one  chan- 
nel. The  device  is  a solid  structure  of 
logs  and  stones  built  to  withstand  high 
waters  which  flow  over  it.  Its  bottom 
logs  are  pinned  to  the  stream  bottom 
and  all  logs  are  pinned  together  to 
form  a solid  unit. 

The  mud  sill  is  constructed  where 
there  is  serious  streambank  erosion  so 
that  the  shoreline  must  be  re-estab- 
lished. Besides  controlling  erosion,  this 
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device  provides  cover  for  trout.  It 
consists  of  cribbing  used  with  floored 
mud  sills  often  made  of  railroad  ties 
wired  or  pinned  together.  The  sills  are 
positioned  perpendicular  to  the  bank 
and  are  floored  with  other  ties  as  far 
back  into  the  bank  as  possible.  Rocks 
are  then  placed  on  top  of  the  flooring 
to  rebuild  the  eroded  area  and  prevent 
the  wood  from  being  buoyant. 

Boulder  placement  is  the  position- 
ing of  large  boulders  in  a stream  lack- 
ing cover.  They  break  up  uniform 
currents  to  form  eddies  and  act  as 
small  deflectors  that  help  clean  the 
stream  bottom.  The  boulders  also 
provide  shelter  for  fish.  They  may  be 
placed  against  the  bank  to  act  as  small 
deflectors  to  protect  the  bank  from 
erosion. 

The  elevated  boulder  structure,  or 
fish  house,  has  log  sides  that  are 
pinned  into  the  stream  bottom.  Plank- 
ing is  nailed  to  the  logs  to  form  floor- 
ing on  top  of  which  heavy  stones  are 
placed.  This  device  provides  valuable 
overhead  cover  in  a barren  stretch  of 
water. 

The  half  log  structure  is  designed  to 
provide  cover  for  fish.  It  is  constructed 
with  half  a log  or  heavy  slab  wood 


which  is  held  off  the  bottom  by  spac- 
ers. Reinforcing  rods  three  to  five  feet 
long  are  driven  through  the  log  near 
each  end,  through  the  spacers  and  into 
the  streambed  for  several  feet.  This 
device  is  positioned  parallel  to  the  flow 
of  the  stream. 

Besides  installation  of  these  Com- 
mission-approved stream  fish  habitat 
improvement  devices,  improvements 
can  involve  fencing  of  streams  and 
construction  of  livestock  crossings  and 
watering  areas.  Also,  streambank 
plantings  of  approved  shrubs  or  gasses 
to  stabilize  banks  and  provide  shade 
and  cover  can  be  undertaken. 

In  1976,  the  Fish  Commission  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
began  a permitting  system  for  people 
wanting  to  build  fish  habitat  enhance- 
ment structures.  “It  is  important  for 
people  to  know,”  Tibbott  stressed, 
“that  law  doesn't  allow  them  to  build 
these  structures  on  their  own.” 

For  those  interested  in  improving  a 
stream's  fish  habitat,  the  Commission 
conducts  a fish  habitat  improvement 
cooperative  program.  Through  it,  the 
Commission  provides  technical  assis- 
tance and  planning,  construction  su- 
pervision, and  a limited  amount  of 


materials  to  the  cooperator  of  an 
approved  project. 

Any  organized  group  may  qualify  as 
a cooperator.  An  organization's  first 
step  toward  starting  a project  is  to 
obtain  from  the  Commission  a copy  of 
PFC  Form  901 . The  completed  form  is 
sent  to  the  Fisheries  Environmental 
Services  Section  at  Bellefonte  for 
approval  or  disapproval.  If  the  project 
area  is  disapproved,  the  Section  will 
suggest  alternative  sites  in  the  same 
general  area.  (If  a structure  is  to  be 
constructed  in  a stream  more  than  50 
feet  wide  or  if  the  structure  will  extend 
more  than  three  feet  above  the 
streambed,  authorization  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  state  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources.) 

For  projects  approved  by  the  Fish 
Commission,  there  must  be  written 
assurance  that  private  waters  will  be 
open  to  public  fishing  for  at  least  ten 
years,  Tibbott  explained.  For  projects 
on  public  waters,  a letter  of  permission 
must  be  obtained  from  the  controlling 
agency. 

Projects  on  waters  not  open  to 
public  fishing  may  be  approved  if  they 
significantly  improve  downstream 
public  fishing.  And  exceptions  to  the 
ten-year  requirement  can  be  made  if 
there  will  be  significant  benefits  to  an 
existing  public  fishery. 

The  Commission  will  provide  cer- 
tain materials  for  projects  on  a 50/50 
matching  basis,  but  not  more  than 
$500  in  materials  will  be  granted  to  a 
cooperator  during  one  year.  The  Com- 
mission's total  annual  expenditure  for 
materials  can  be  $1  5,000. 

“Fisherman’s  Paradise  is  a good 
model  to  use  for  fish  habitat  improve- 
ment devices,”  Tibbott  commented, 
“because  it  has  examples  of  all  the 
different  devices.” 

Another  place  having  many  stream 
improvements  is  Spruce  Creek,  where 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter  fished 
for  trout  during  his  four  years  in  the 
White  House.  Although  may  of  the 
creek's  devices  are  outdated,  they 
seemed  to  be  improving  the  creek 
when  Tibbot  visited  there  some  four 
years  ago. 

This  spring  the  publication  of  the 
Commission’s  new  guide  for  stream 
improvement  devices  will  mark  a new 
era  in  the  art  of  creating  fish  habitat 
improvements.  As  I discovered  years 
ago,  these  places  hold  trout  and  that, 
fellow  fishermen,  is  something  worth 
knowing. 


Members  of  the  West  Perry  High  School  Outdoor  Education  Club  dig  into  the 
bank  of  Montour  Run  in  preparation  for  installing  an  improvement  device. 
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AND  NOW  FOR  SOMETHING  A LITTLE  DIFFERENT 

by  A.  G.  Eastby 


w hen  1 nosed  the  car  onto  the 
shoulder  I knew  it  was  going  to  be  one 
of  those  days.  The  pullout  used  by 
fishermen  held  a dozen  cars  — six 
more  than  there  was  room  for.  After 
squeezing  the  car  off  the  road,  my 
father  and  I got  out  and  walked 
through  the  brush  to  the  stream,  just 
to  take  a look.  We  were,  of  course, 
disappointed,  but  not  surprised.  There 
were,  that  we  could  see,  twenty-six 
anglers  fishing  the  stream. 

My  father’s  head  shook  slowly  and 
he  muttered  something  about  not 
minding  sharing  a trout  stream.  But 
why,  he  asked  rhetorically,  did  he  have 
to  share  this  particular  stream  with 
every  other  fisherman  in  Pike  County? 
Dispirited,  we  trudged  glumly  back  to 
the  car.  Fishing  was  what  we  were 
here  for,  but  there  are  limits,  my 
father  said,  not  only  size  and  creel 
limits,  but  limits  on  the  number  of 
anglers  who  can  enjoy  themselves  at 
one  time  on  the  same  stream. 

1 cranked  up  the  station  wagon’s 
baulky  engine  and  eased  the  car  back 
onto  the  tarmac.  By  now  my  father’s 
mood  had  begun  to  change.  He  wanted 
to  go  fishing  and  no  one  was  going  to 
stop  him.  If  he  couldn’t  go  trout  fish- 
ing, he  told  me,  why  then  he’d  do  the 


next  best  thing.  He  had  the  flies,  and 
he  knew  a place.  All  those  trout  fisher- 
men could  wrap  themselves  up  in  their 
double  tapered  fly  line,  toast  their 
marshmallows,  or  polish  the  brass 
blades  on  their  spinners.  By  gum  and 
golly,  he  went  on,  he  was  going  to  get 
some  fish.  And  get  fish  he  did. 

By  the  end  of  what  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  best  days  I have  ever 
enjoyed,  my  father  and  I had  stringers 
filled  with  sunfish.  Perhaps  they 
weren't  the  “cagey”  browns,  “wily” 
brookies  or  “leaping”  rainbows  writers 
are  so  fond  of  describing.  But  catching 
them  was  pure,  unalloyed  fun  and, 
best  of  all,  we  had  a beautiful  section 
of  a lake  all  to  ourselves.  Many  times 
since  then  I have  thanked  my  father 
for  introducing  me  to  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  kinds  of  flyfishing:  panfish- 
ing. Indeed,  nowadays  I simply  cannot 
believe  that  I could  have  allowed  my 
monomaniacal  dedication  to  trout  to 
lead  me  to  neglect  sunfish,  perch, 
crappie,  and  rock  bass.  After  all,  I 
missed  a lot  of  good  fishing. 

The  epitome  of  panfish  angling  is 
dry  fly  fishing  for  sunnies.  The  chal- 
lenge is  not  as  great  as  taking  rising 
brown  trout  and  the  strike  is  not  as 
spectacular  as  a largemouth  smashing 


a surface  lure,  but  it  is  delightful  sport 
nonetheless  and  it  also  puts  dozens  of 
little  fillets  into  the  pan. 

Flyfishers  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  to  use  small  cork  poppers 
for  sunfish  and  this  is  excellent  advice. 
These  tiny  bits  of  cork  and  feathers  do 
a good  job.  But  there  are  now  other 
flies  and  fly  rod  lures  that  are  better. 
Among  the  more  conventional  entries 
are  “spiders.”  These  are  not  trout  fly 
spiders,  the  extra  large  hackled  flies 
that  are  first  cousins  of  variants  and 
Neversink  skaters,  but  small,  round- 
bodied lures  with  long,  wiggling  legs  of 
rubber  strands  or  strips  of  chamoise. 
Equally  effective  is  a “fly”  with  “legs” 
(or  should  they  be  called  “wings”?)  of 
polypropylene  yarn  tied  in  fore  and  aft 
and  with  additional  lengths  of  yarn 
projecting  out  from  the  “head”  and 
“tail.”  Completed  with  a dubbed  body, 
this  “Double  Poly  Bug”  will  float  well 
through  a long  day's  fishing.  Why 
sunfish  find  such  a concoction  attrac- 
tive is  anyone’s  guess.  But  find  it 
attractive  they  do,  especially  on  warm 
summer  mornings  when  a faint  breeze 
ruffles  the  calm  surface  of  a lake  or 
pond. 

By  far  and  away  the  very  best 
panfish  dry  fly  is  the  “Humpy.” 


“Sunfish  Rocks  ” — a backwater  paradise  on  a Pocono  lake. 
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Recently,  after  being  put  on  the  track 
by  an  article  in  a fly  tying  magazine,  I 
have  been  tying  “Synthetic  Humpies” 
using  polypropylene  yarn  in  place  of 
deer  or  elk  hair  usually  incorporated 
into  the  pattern.  The  poly  yarn  is  very 
easy  to  work  with,  is  unbelievably 
durable,  aids  in  flotation,  and,  since  it 
is  available  in  a wide  range  of  colors, 
gives  the  tyer  the  chance  to  create 
unusual  and  often  effective  variations 
on  the  basic  fly. 

Panfish,  and  particularly  surface 
feeding  sunnies,  are  seldom  discrimi- 
nating. However,  they  can  at  times 
exhibit  a decided  preference  for 
surface  over  subsurface  lures  (and 
vice-versa)  and  they  can  focus  on 
insect  species  that  may  be  emerging  at 
a given  time.  Therefore,  1 carry 
Humpies  in  a number  of  sizes  (ten 
through  twenty)  and  colors  (tan, 
brown,  olive).  While  “matching  the 
hatch”  for  bluegills  sounds  a bit  odd,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  and  it  often 
pays  truly  splendid  dividends.  If  an 
angler’s  fly  comes  close  in  size  and 
color  to  insects  the  fish  are  taking 
steadily,  he  or  she  can  catch  more  and 
larger  fish  than  if  emergences  of 
aquatic  insects  are  ignored  and  pop- 
pers or  other  lures  are  used. 

Fishing  surface  lures  and  dry  flies  is 
an  easy  form  of  fly  rodding  for 
panfish.  There  are  no  worries  about 
drag,  or  lining  fish;  there  is  no  need  for 
positive  or  negative  curve  casts;  there 
is  no  call  for  memorizing  the  taxon- 
omic details  of  scores  of  species  of 
insects.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  find 
the  fish,  clinch  on  a fly,  and  cast.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  never  difficult  to  find 
surface-feeding  panfish.  Seldom  will  a 
day  go  by  that  sunnies  do  not  feed  on 
the  surface.  It’s  merely  a matter  of 
occasionally  scanning  the  surface  for 
rises,  then  selecting  a fly  and  catching 
fish. 

Dry  flies  may  well  be  the  most  fun 
to  use,  but  the  most  effective  panfish 
flies  are  nymphs. 

A trout  fisherman  with  a box  filled 
with  nymphs  useful  on  favorite 
streams  needs  no  other  flies  to  take 
panfish.  Among  the  most  consistent 
producers  are  the  ever  reliable  Gold 
Ribbed  Hare's  Ear  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions and  the  various  dragon  and 
damselfly  patterns  that  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  and  available. 
But  almost  any  “buggy”  looking 
nymph  is  good.  I have  had  fine  fishing 
with  Hendrickson  and  March  Brown 


nymphs  and  a couple  of  truly  excep- 
tional days  with  an  old  (and  now  obso- 
lete) series  of  patterns  tied  to  represent 
nymphs  of  the  Green  Drake.  I doubt  if 
the  sunfish  caught  on  these  flies  ever 
saw  an  Ephemerella  subvaria,  a 
Stenonema  vicarium  or  an  Ephemera 
guttalata,  but  that  certainly  didn’t 
stop  them  from  ambushing  these  flies. 
Although  my  regular  nymph  boxes 
contain  patterns  enough  for  panfish  fly 
rodding,  there  are  several  flies  that  I 
find  I am  using  more  and  more  when 
fishing  along  the  quiet  shore  of  a lake. 

My  favorite  panfish  nymph  is  a 
simple  one,  merely  a body  of  brown 
mottled  polyester  dubbing  (seal  substi- 
tute) ribbed  with  fine  gold  tinsel  and 
finished  oflf  with  a turn  or  two  of 
brown  mottled  soft  hackle  and  a 
brownish  tail.  Over  the  last  several 
years  I've  added  a refinement  that  has 
increased  the  effectiveness  of  this  and 
other  nymphs  many  times  over:  I have 
been  tying  them  as  “wiggle  nymphs.” 
A wiggle  nymph  features  an  abdomen 
tied  on  one  hook  which  is  then  secured 
to  another  hook  — on  which  the 
thorax  is  fashioned  — with  a hinge  of 
wire  or  monofilament.  The  abdominal 
portion  will  bob  and  weave  in  the 
water,  performing  a little  dance  fish 
find  hard  to  resist.  Initially  designed  as 
a weapon  to  deploy  against  superselec- 
tive  trout  on  heavily  fished  streams, 
the  “wiggle  nymph”  tying  style  is  now 
used  for  a variety  of  flies  including 
those  tied  with  panfish  in  mind. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  tie 
subsurface  lures  using  the  relatively 
complex  procedures  involved  in  creat- 
ing “wiggle  nymphs.”  Panfish,  after 
all,  are  not  Penns  Creek  brown  trout. 
(Editor’s  note:  Granted!  But  that 
won't  keep  author  Eastby  from  singing 
the  praises  of  his  “wiggle  nymphs”  - 
how  they  are  tied  and  how  they  are 
dynamite  on  bluegills  — a couple  of 
issues  down  the  road!  Watch  for  it.) 
They  are  voracious,  greedy,  and  will 
snap  up  almost  anything  that  looks 
like  food.  But  of  course,  the  closer  a fly 
resembles  food,  the  less  hesitancy  any 
fish,  even  the  most  gullible,  will  show 
in  taking  it. 

One  nymph  that  looks  (at  least  to  a 
fish)  very  much  like  a bit  of  something 
worth  eating  is  a beetle  larva  imita- 
tion. There  are  many  species  of  beetles 
that  spend  all  or  most  of  their  lives  in 
the  water.  Few  anglers,  however,  are 
aware  of  them  and  fewer  still  would 
recognize  an  aquatic  beetle  if  they  saw 


one.  There  are  also  only  a handful  of 
flyrodders  who  realize  that  the  imma- 
ture stages  of  these  insects  are  often 
important  components  of  a fish’s  diet 
even  though  they  have  been  using  flies 
imitating  beetle  larvae  for  years:  the 
popular  Wooly  Worm  and  the  equally 
renowned  Wooly  Booger  are  actually 
fair  representations  of  some  beetle 
larvae. 

In  addition  to  Wooly  Worms  and 
similar  flies,  there  are  a number  of 
patterns  that  simulate  beetle  larvae. 
One  that  I have  found  useful  (and  not 
only  for  panfish  — it  is  a good  bass  fly 
as  well)  has  a fuzzy,  heavily  picked  out 
dubbed  body  of  equal  parts  hare’s  ear 
and  dark  olive  dyed  fur  ribbed  with 
tinsel.  A couple  of  turns  of  olive  dyed 
partridge  hackle  can  be  tied  on  as  a 
finishing  touch.  For  some  reason  that 
eludes  me,  this  fly  is  especially  effec- 
tive on  larger  yellow  perch.  It  is  posi- 
tively deadly  on  rock  bass.  I like  to  fish 
this  fly  in  the  big  Stillwater  pools  on 
the  Delaware  River  where  rock  bass 
respond  as  if  they  hadn’t  had  a decent 
meal  in  weeks  and  get  in  each  other’s 
way  rushing  to  grab  the  fly.  Strangely 
enough,  on  the  Delaware  other  beetle 
larva  patterns  take  smallmouths  but 
this  particular  fly  never  seems  to 
attract  anything  but  rock  bass. 
“Why?”  is  another  unanswered  ques- 
tion. But  I don’t  worry  much  about  not 
having  a ready  answer  . . . it's  enough 
to  know  that  this  fly  catches  fish. 

There  are  three  basic  presentations 
for  these  subsurface  flies.  First,  the  fly 
can  be  cast  into  likely  looking  areas, 
allowed  to  sink,  and  retrieved  using  the 
traditional  hand  twist  method.  The 
depth  at  which  the  fly  should  be 
worked  can  be  ascertained  by  experi- 
mentation. Second,  the  fly  can  be 
given  extra  action  with  rod  tip  twitches 
and  by  stripping  in  line  in  an  erratic 
manner.  Again,  by  trying  various 
motions  preferences  for  a time  and  a 
place  can  be  established.  Third,  the  fly 
can  be  fished  dead  drift.  Especially  on 
moving  waters,  but  also  on  lakes  and 
ponds,  fish  often  want  the  fly  drifting 
placidly  at  the  whim  of  currents  or 
hanging  suspended  almost  motionless 
in  the  water.  When  starting  a day’s 
fishing  try  these  different  tactics  until 
the  best  one  is  found.  As  the  day 
progresses,  periodically  vary  presenta- 
tions. The  angler  may  find  that  a 
change  in  retrieve  speed  or  in  the 
depth  at  which  a fly  is  fished  will 
result  in  more  and  larger  fish  since 
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even  sunnies  — fish  not  blessed  with 
an  abundance  of  good  sense  — can 
and  do  move  about,  shifting  location 
and  can  even  become  somewhat  selec- 
tive. 

Some  of  the  life  forms  that  panfish 
focus  on,  occasionally  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  One 
that  seldom  gets  any  attention  is  the 
backswimmer.  The  notonectids,  or 
backswimmers,  are  fierce  predators, 
preying  on  insect  larvae,  small  bait- 
fish,  and  just  about  anything  that 
crosses  their  paths.  In  turn,  backswim- 
mers are  preyed  upon  by  larger  fish.  A 
fairly  simple  fly  or  hare’s  ear  dubbing 
and  mottled  wing  quili  segments 
creates  an  acceptable  impression  of  a 
backswimmer  and  takes  fish  consis- 
tently. This  fly  I like  to  work  with  rod 
tip  twitches  and  a rapid  retrieve  so  it 
darts  through  the  water.  1 have  seen 
sunnies  and  perch  chase  this  fly  for  up 
to  a dozen  feet  and  hit  it  savagely.  In 
one  instance  a twelve-inch  perch 
attacked  with  the  spirit  and  verve  we 
associate  with  a hungry  wild  trout  and 
caught  me  while  trying  to  eat  a sand- 
wich and  fish  at  the  same  time.  I got 
the  fish,  which  was  just  as  well,  since 
my  sandwich  went  flying  and  ended  in 
the  lake.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
disheartening  as  watching  your  liver- 
wurst  and  gouda  on  pumpernickel  sink 
beneath  the  water’s  surface  and  at  the 
same  time  miss  the  fish. 

For  a lengthy  period  some  years  ago 
I lived  in  Alabama.  It  was,  to  put  it 
mildly,  an  “experience”  for  someone 
who  grew  up  fishing  the  trout  streams 
of  the  Poconos.  Quite  frankly,  I could 
not  work  up  much  enthusiasm  for 
catfish,  even  channel  cats  on  the  flyrod 
did  not  interest  me,  and  it  was  difficult 
finding  a good  bass  lake  that  wasn’t 
covered  with  other  anglers  seeking 
their  “hawgs,”  drinking  much  beer, 
and  carrying  on  in  exaggerated  south- 
ern accents.  About  the  only  kind  of 
fishing  that  was  readily  available  in 
relative  solitude  was  “crop-pee”  fish- 
ing (that's  not  a spelling  mistake: 
that’s  the  way  it’s  pronounced  in 
northern  Alabama).  Most  of  the  “good 
ole  boys”  went  after  croppee  with 
small  minnows  but  a few  preferred 
small  lead-headed  jigs.  Both  groups 
caught  fish. 

After  watching  some  of  these  an- 
glers at  work,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
flyrodder  ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  well 
since  he  could  use  lures  imitating 
small  fish  and  could  probably  devise 


others  that  resembled  jigs.  Perhaps,  I 
speculated,  it  would  be  possible  to 
create  a “fly”  that  was  a part  jig,  part 
minnow  imitation. 

Recently,  the  introduction  of  poly- 
propylene strands  has  made  it  possible 
to  fashion  flies  combining  the  best 
qualities  of  both  minnow  imitation  and 
jig.  The  pattern  — called  the  Crappie 
Killer  — is  a conventional  streamer 
with  a wing  of  polypropylene  and  an 
enlarged  head.  To  give  the  fly  a jiglike 
movement  the  front  third  of  the  shank 
should  be  wrapped  with  lead  wire.  The 
fly  can  then  be  jiggled  in  a most  entic- 
ing manner.  This  fly  can  also  be  tied 


Greeley  Lake,  Pike  County.  A good 
place  for  a little  panfishing 
when  the  Lackawaxen  is  mobbed. 


on  a “keel”  hook  or  with  monofilament 
“weed  guards”  so  it  can  be  fished  in 
the  thickest  brush. 

This  fly  is  ideally  suited  for  fishing 
those  brush-filled  coves  that  are  crap- 
pie havens.  The  key  is  to  get  the  fly 
right  in  next  to  the  cover.  When  flies 
are  lost  the  angler  is  getting  close 
enough.  Using  sink-tip  and  fast-sink- 
ing lines  and  a very  short  leader,  the 
fly  can  be  worked  at  different  depths, 
maneuvered  around  and  alongside 
subsurface  structures  and  bounced 
right  in  front  of  the  fish.  No  self- 
respecting  crappie  is  going  to  let  one  of 
these  hybrid  half  jigs/half  flies  scuttle 


past  without  hitting  it. 

It  is  hardly  likely,  as  long  as  there 
are  trout  and  trout  streams  and  bass 
and  bass  lakes,  that  flyrodders  will 
give  up  their  traditional  quarries  in 
favor  of  sunnies  or  perch  or  crappie. 
But  catching  trout  or  bass  is  only  part 
of  the  total  angling  experience.  There 
is  much  fun  to  be  had  with  crappies  or 
rock  bass.  Then  too,  while  panfishing 
it  is  possible  to  enjoy  some  of  the  other 
things  many  of  us  go  fishing  for  and 
don’t  find  on  trout  streams. 

Some  anglers  may  actually  look 
forward  to  the  crowds  that  throng  our 
trout  streams  in  April  and  May  or  like 
rubbing  elbows  with  scores  (sometimes 
hundreds)  of  other  flyrodders  on  the 
fish-for-fun  section  of  the  Yellow 
Breeches  during  the  “White  Fly 
hatch.”  But  others  — and  I head  the 
list  — find  mob  scenes  better  suited  to 
a Cecil  B.  DeMille  movie  on  the  late 
show  than  a trout  stream.  A little 
peace  and  quiet,  which  is  a part  of 
fishing,  is  hard  to  find  on  today’s  trout 
streams.  But  on  most  lakes,  ponds,  and 
warmwater  rivers  it  is  usually  possible 
to  escape  from  the  noise  and  confu- 
sion, the  pushing  and  shoving,  the 
endless  search  for  parking  spaces  and 
casting  room  that  have  become  a part 
of  contemporary  trout  fishing.  The 
easy,  relaxed  pace,  the  quiet  punc- 
tuated every  now  and  again  by  a spir- 
ited laugh  as  a sunfish  lunges  at  a fly 
are  the  ingredients  of  a tonic  that 
soothes  nerves  frazzled  by  too  much 
competition  for  a good  casting  position 
on  a popular  trout  pool  and  restores 
egos  battered  by  brown  trout  with  post 
graduate  degrees  in  avoiding  anglers. 

Then  too,  in  these  days  when  killing 
trout  is  often  a criminal  act,  it’s  nice 
every  once  in  a while  to  come  home 
with  a cooler  chest  heavy  with  fish. 
Sunfish  of  all  species,  perch,  crappies, 
and  rock  bass  are  in  no  danger  from 
anglers.  Indeed,  in  most  waters  they 
are  underfished  and  they  could  benefit 
from  some  culling.  Furthermore  there 
is  no  fish,  and  I don’t  care  how  it  is 
prepared  or  who  prepares  it,  even  the 
finest  chefs  at  the  most  expensive 
restaurants  in  New  Orleans  or  San 
Francisco,  that  can  compare  with  a 
platter  of  batter-dipped  fried  panfish 
fillets  served  with  a touch  of  tartar 
sauce  or  mayonnaise  enlivened  with 
Dijon  mustard,  grilled  tomatoes,  and 
homemade  coleslaw. 

Now  that  I’ve  made  myself  hungry, 

I think  I’ll  go  fishing. 
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Crappie  Killer 


Double  Poly  Bug 


Backswimmer 


Brown  Nymph 


Synthetic  Humpy 


beetle  Larva  Number  Ten 
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YOU  CAN’T  PLEASE  THEM  ALL! 

Last  spring  I had  the  pleasure  of  stock- 
ing some  exceptionally  nice  crappies  and 
bluegills  from  our  Linesville  Hatchery. 
One  such  planting  took  place  in  a small 
pond  in  McKeesport  and  although  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  Charles  Young  and 
1 were  there  unannounced,  a crowd  of 
curious  onlookers  soon  materialized.  We 
had  just  introduced  the  last  netful  of  hefty 
panfish  to  their  new  home  when  I noticed  a 
gentleman  approaching  Deputy  Young.  I 
was  some  distance  away  and  had  to  follow 
the  conversation  by  the  various  gestures 
they  made  as  they  talked.  That  brief 
encounter  ended  with  the  man  walking 
away  shaking  his  head  and  Charlie  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

I was  curious  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
discussion  so  1 asked  Charlie  what  the  man 
had  said.  He  related  the  following  story. 

It  seems  this  fellow  had  asked  what  was 
being  stocked  and  was  told  panfish.  Upon 
hearing  this  he  became  visibly  upset  and 
walked  away  muttering  something  like, 
“You  should  have  stocked  some  nice  carp 
instead!” 

If  there  is  a lesson  here  I guess  it  would 
be  that  every  fish,  including  the  oft- 
maligned  carp,  had  its  admirers  among 
Pennsylvania’s  anglers. 

Barry  J.  Pollock 
Waterways  Patrolman 
E.  Allegheny  County 


RECORD  MEAL 

During  the  early  part  of  August,  I 
received  a call  from  Steve  Ulsh,  Informa- 
tion Specialist  in  the  Harrisburg  Office, 
concerning  a new  State  Record  large- 
mouth  bass.  Steve  told  me  that  he  received 
a picture  from  a Johnstown  resident  show- 
ing the  angler  holding  a twenty-four-inch, 
ten-pound  bass,  and  asked  if  I could  locate 
the  lucky  angler  to  verify  this  catch.  The 
current  state  record  largemouth  bass 
weighs  9 pounds,  1 -3/»  ounces. 

I made  contact  with  a family  member  of 
the  lucky  angler,  and  told  them  that  I 
would  have  to  see  the  bass  and  get  it 
weighed  on  certified  scales.  What  I heard 
was  very  disappointing.  I was  told  that  the 
bass  was  being  prepared  for  a meal! 


I would  like  to  say  one  thing  to  our 
readers  who  catch  a large  fish  which  might 
be  a record:  report  your  catch  to  either  a 
Fish  Commission  employe  or  to  one  of  our 
official  measuring  stations.  This  bass  was 
caught  out  of  Dumans  Dam,  a Fish 
Commission  Lake. 

Robert  L.  Kish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cambria  County 


FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

My  friend  John  Shimko,  of  Kane,  was 
catching  night  crawlers  one  evening  in  his 
yard.  Assisting  John  was  his  four-year-old 
son,  Jonathan.  In  no  time  the  can  was  full 
of  worms  and  John  said,  “Boy,  Jonathan, 
now  we  have  lots  of  worms  to  go  fishing 
tomorrow!”  Little  Jon  looked  at  his  Dad 
and  exclaimed,  “Oh,  no  Daddy!  We  can’t 
use  them  worms  cause  them’s  friendly 
worms!  We  gotta  use  the  ones  in  the  fridge 
that  you  buyed!” 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


ONE  WAY  OR  ANOTHER! 

There  are  very  few  of  us  that  haven’t 
experienced  the  panicky  situation  of 
having  a fish  take  rod  and  all  into  the 
water  during  a less  than  alert  watch  on  our 
tackle.  Happily,  we  can  usually  leap  up 
and  save  our  equipment  before  it  is  taken 
into  the  deep  by  our  quarry.  Sometimes 
this  is  not  the  result  and  the  rod  is  lost. 

Young  Chris  Harpster  of  Reedsville, 
while  fishing  in  the  Juniata  River  near 
Mifflintown,  had  such  an  occurrence  take 
place  recently.  He  was  luckless  in  not  being 
able  to  grab  his  rod  in  time,  watching  it 
disappear  into  Carters  Hole,  an  area  of  the 
river  which  some  believe  had  swallowed 
whole  horse  drawn  wagons  in  years  past. 
Needless  to  say,  his  evening  fishing  trip 
with  Dad  was  not  a happy  one. 

The  next  day  his  uncle  happened  to  get  a 
hit  while  fishing  in  the  same  area  and 
landed  a channel  catfish  of  over  two  feet  in 
length.  You  guessed  it.  He  first  had  hooked 
and  retrieved  Chris’s  lost  rod  and  then 


after  reeling  in  the  line  from  Chris’s  reel 
landed  the  whiskered  culprit  that  had 
made  off  with  the  gear  the  night  before. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin /Juniata  Counties 


FRIENDS! 

While  working  at  the  Cleveland  Sport 
and  Travel  Show  last  spring  I had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  many  folks  from  the 
host  state  of  Ohio.  The  one  comment  being 
most  consistent  concerning  Pennsylvania 
was  “It’s  the  finest  state  I know  for  fishing, 
hunting  and  camping.”  After  compliments 
like  that,  the  only  reply  fitting  is,  remem- 
ber: “You  have  a friend  in  Pennsylvania.” 

Larry  Boor 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Mercer  County 


“MUCH  ALIKE’’ 

Complaints  are  received  from  various 
boaters  concerning  the  operation  of  other 
boaters  on  Blue  Marsh  Lake.  In  Septem- 
ber at  a display  in  the  Berkshire  Mall  this 
problem  was  summed  up  very  well  by  a 
young  lady  boater  at  age  67.  Her 
comments  to  boaters  on  all  waters  should 
be  well  taken  and  considered  by  the 
complainers.  “Driving  a boat  is  like  driving 
a car,  except  you  have  no  brakes.  If  we 
operate  our  boats  defensively  and  watch 
out  for  the  other  guy  — and  consider  that 
just  because  boating  is  ‘recreation,’  that 
does  not  give  us  the  right  to  consider 
ourselves  out  there  alone  with  sole  rights  to 
those  waters.” 

What  this  lady  was  saying  is  simply, 
“Care  for  the  other  guy  and  don’t  feel  you 
are  the  only  boater  out  there.  Drive  as 
defensively  on  the  water  as  on  the  highway. 
They  are  so  much  alike.” 

Ammon  F.  Ziegenfus 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Berks  County 


“CHIPPING’’  AWAY! 

Last  summer,  while  talking  with  a fish- 
erman, he  was  telling  me  how  he  had 
fished  all  day  when  the  wind  started  gust- 
ing.  One  of  the  gusts  blew  over  his  potato 
chip  bag  and  several  chips  were  blown  into 
the  water  of  F.  E.  Walter  Reservoir. 
Immediately,  a fish  swirled  and  took  the 
floating  chip.  He  hadn’t  had  a nibble  all 
morning.  I suggested  to  the  fellow  that  he 
carefully  tie  a chip  to  a small  hook  and  give 
it  a try.  This  he  promply  did  and  floated 
the  chip  out  on  the  next  gust  of  wind.  He 
was  soon  fast  to  a battling  carp  that  he 
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later  landed.  I guess  the  moral  to  this  tale 
is:  “Never  quit  fishing  when  the  ‘chips’  are 
down.’’ 

Don  Carey 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 


HIGH  GAS  PRICES  A WORRY? 

This  time  of  the  year  1 receive  very 
many  phone  calls  from  anglers  and  other 
outdoor  recreational  addicts,  pertaining  to 
camping,  spring  gobbler  hunting,  trout 
fishing,  hiking,  canoeing,  pleasure  boating 
and  a host  of  other  items.  One  thing  I have 
been  asking  my  callers:  “Are  the  high  gas 
prices  going  to  keep  you  from  driving  a 
long  distance  for  your  outdoor  pleasure?” 
The  answer  to  that  has  been,  “We  work  all 
week  and  you  can  bet  we  are  going  to  enjoy 
the  weekends  in  the  “North  Country.” 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


MISSED  HIS  “FLIGHT”? 

On  a snowy  December  evening,  at  9:45 
p.m.,  with  the  temperature  around  18°,  my 
brother  Jim  and  I were  traveling  downhill 
to  the  village  of  Kushequa  which  is  a 
rather  remote  section  of  McKean  County 
located  along  Kinzua  Creek.  Suddenly,  we 
saw  something  our  eyes  could  not  believe! 
A blue  heron  was  standing  along  the  road- 
side looking  rather  bewildered.  When  the 
vehicle  stopped,  the  bird  decided  to  depart 
so  off  he  flew  down  the  middle  of  the  road 
into  the  night.  We  were  at  a loss  to  explain 
what  this  majestic  water  bird  was  doing 
this  far  north  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Later,  while  relating  this  incident  to  a 
friend,  Chuck  Witchcoff,  State  Parole 
Agent,  I remarked,  “The  bird  will  have  to 
leave  soon  because  he  won’t  be  able  to  find 
food  once  the  ice  is  on  the  water."  To  this 
Chuck  added,  “Maybe  he’s  sticking 
around  to  go  ice  fishing!” 

Don  Parrish 

Waterways  Patrolman 

McKean  County 


LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL 
CONSERVATION  CLUB 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  all  other  sports- 
men in  Schuylkill  County  I would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  a club  in  my 
area  that  does  more  than  their  share  to 
improve  our  fishing  and  hunting:  The 
Little  Schuylkill  Conservation  Club  of 
Tamaqua.  This  club  has  worked  very  hard 
to  earn  funds  so  they  can  raise  and  stock 
fish  in  public  waters.  Paper  drives,  block 


shoots,  chances,  collecting  of  aluminum 
cans,  membership  and  much  more.  The 
effort  this  club  puts  forward  is  very  much 
appreciated  by  the  sportsmen  in  our  area. 
Along  with  their  raising  of  fish  they  have 
also  constructed  raceways  and  dirt  ponds 
for  stocking  purposes.  The  planting  of  trees 
along  railroad  beds  was  also  another 
project  they  undertook. 

Fishing  derbies,  with  lunker  trout  being 
stocked  by  the  club,  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  youngsters.  This  gives  them  a 
chance  to  fill  their  stringers  with  large 
healthy  trout.  Another  project  they  have 
undertaken  several  years  ago  is  stream 
improvement,  cleaning  of  streams,  diver- 
sion dams,  etc. 

Then  they  go  into  the  game  aspect  such 
as  stocking  hens  and  pheasants  for  public 
hunting.  But,  it  doesn’t  stop  there  for  these 
fellows.  Now  they  are  seeking  lumber  and 
material  so  they  can  raise  their  own  birds 
for  hunting.  There  are  a lot  of  young 
people  involved  in  this  organization  and  I 
think  this  is  great.  So,  if  the  young  readers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  say  there’s 
nothing  to  do  today,  contact  this  club  in  my 
area  . . . I’m  sure  there’s  a lot  to  do. 

I’m  busy  with  my  own  work  as  a deputy 
for  the  Fish  Commission  so  I find  it  hard  to 
keep  up  with  their  activities,  therefore,  I 
know  I missed  some  projects  and  fine  deeds 
this  club  has  done. 

Keep  up  the  great  work,  fellows,  we  see 
what  you  accomplish  year  after  year  and 
know  you  will  continue  to  play  your  part. 

Thanks,  Little  Schuylkill  Conservation 
Club! 

Raymond  C.  Hoffman 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Schuylkill  County 


WATCH  OUT  FOR 
THE  “CONSTABULARY” 

While  the  fish  stocking  truck  was 
stopped  at  the  bridge  in  Sherret,  Pennsyl- 
vania, along  Huling  Run  in  northern 
Armstrong  County,  Deputy  Gil  Verner,  in 
civilian  clothes,  stopped  at  the  local  coun- 
try store  for  pop  and  snacks  for  the  fellows 
carrying  buckets. 

While  in  the  store.  Deputy  Verner  over- 
heard the  following  conversation:  “Jim, 
they’re  down  there  at  the  bridge  now  stock- 
ing fish.  Maybe  you  better  wait  a while 
before  you  go  down  with  your  net  and 
bucket,  and  you  can  get  all  you  want. 
Right  now  there’s  ‘constables’  walking  all 
over  the  place  down  there.” 

Jim  Smith 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Armstrong  County 


LIKE  ANY  OTHER  — 

During  a routine  patrol  on  a Sunday 
morning,  I met  a teenaged  lad  dressing  out 
a nice  catch  of  trout.  “How  many  did  you 
catch?”  1 asked.  Very  proudly  the  boy 
relied,  “I  got  seven!”  “Where’s  number 
eight?”  1 inquired.  “Couldn't  catch  him!” 
he  said.  “Too  bad,”  I offered.  The  youth 
turned  to  me  and  asked,  “Do  they  pay  you 
overtime  to  work  on  Sunday?”  “No,  Son, 
just  a regular  working  day  for  me,”  I 
uttered. 

Don  Parrish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
McKean  County 


Michael  Karsnak  caught  his  31 -inch  10  lb.  4 oz.  walleye  at  Prompton  Dam 
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Waterside  Wanderings 


by  Linda  Steiner 


A he  fish  lives  in  a very  different 
world  from  us,  with  special  problems 
and  advantages.  That  is  one  reason 
why,  when  we  try  to  “think  like  a 
fish,”  in  order  to  catch  one,  we  often 
fail.  Water  is  really  an  alien  world  in 
which  to  live,  with  a strangeness  we 
can’t  fully  comprehend  with  one  quick 
dunk  in  the  lake.  Imagine  staying 
there  all  the  time! 

The  most  apparent  difference  to  us 
is  the  density  of  water.  The  stuff  is 
rather  “thick”  to  move  around  in, 
compared  to  air,  and  requires  a good 
bit  of  pushing  to  get  going.  However, 
it  also  buoys  us  up  and,  once  we  get 
started,  it’s  hard  to  stop  suddenly. 
Even  sound  and  light  appear  different 
under  water  than  in  our  familiar 
atmosphere  above,  and  although  a 
dive  is  nice  for  a change,  up  in  the  air 
is  where  we  feel  most  comfortable. 

Not  so  with  the  fish,  and  the  “fish 
out  of  water”  is  really  in  a fix.  But  he 
is  perfectly  suited  for  his  own  aquatic 
world.  The  fish’s  form  is  meant  for 
slicing  through  the  water  with  the 
minimum  of  impediment  and  friction, 
being  generally  broad  and  round  at 
the  front  end,  and  tapering  to  a 
narrow  tail.  To  minimize  the  pull 
against  its  body  by  the  water,  most 
fish  are  provided  with  a slimy  coating 
secreted  by  the  skin  cells. 

The  amount  of  this  slippery  mucus 
varies  with  the  species,  usually  the 
faster  swimming  pursuit  fish,  like  pike 
and  salmon,  having  more,  while  the 
slower,  grazing  fish,  like  carp,  have 
less.  The  slime  also  protects  the  fish 
against  disease,  fungus,  parasites  and 
bacteria,  which  is  why  we  want  to  be 
careful  how  we  handle  a fish  if  we 


want  to  release  it. 

The  slime  also  helps  to  make  a fish 
watertight.  As  applied  to  freshwater 
fish,  the  expression:  “drinks  like  a 
fish”  is  all  wrong.  In  fact,  taking  in 
too  much  water  is  something  a fish 
must  guard  against.  The  slime  helps, 
but  water  does  enter  the  fish’s  body 
through  its  gills  and  mouth  lining,  so 
the  kidney  and  excretory  system  are 
always  working  to  rid  it  of  the  excess. 

Both  body  shape  and  slime  are 
helpful  in  moving  through  the  water, 
but  for  propulsion  the  fish  uses  its 
body  muscles  and  not  its  fins.  Fish 
swim  by  rhythmically  contracting  the 
W-shaped  muscle  segments  that 
extend  along  either  side  of  its  body  — 
the  flaky  white  meat  that  we  eat.  This 
makes  a sort  of  swinging,  snakelike 


motion  that  pushes  backward  against 
the  water.  The  muscle  wave 
progresses  from  head  to  tail,  which 
gives  a strong  snap.  In  fact,  fish  can 
swim  without  fins,  which  is  why,  when 
some  of  the  fins  are  notched  or  clipped 
off  as  markings,  the  fish  is  little 
inconvenienced. 

The  fins  are  used  mainly  to  make 
the  small  adjustments  in  maneuvering 
and  aid  in  braking.  To  stop  in  water,  a 
fish  spreads  its  pectoral  and  pelvic  fins 
wide,  plus  may  cup  its  other  fins,  like 
placing  the  flat  of  a paddle  in  the 
water  to  slow  a canoe.  The  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  act  as  keels  to  maintain 
balance. 

If  you  watch  a sunfish  hovering 
around  the  bait,  you’ll  notice  how  it 
uses  its  paired  fins  to  move  small 
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distances  up,  down,  backward  and 
forward.  Yet,  if  you  frighten  the  fish, 
it  will  fold  these  back  and  let  the  body 
and  tail  muscles  move  it  away  quickly, 
only  extending  the  fins  for  steering. 

When  a fish  breathes  it  is  forcing 
water  over  its  gills,  which  also  creates 
some  forward  movement. 

“Motionless”  fish  are  often  seen 
fanning  their  fins,  actually 
backpedalling  to  stay  in  place  against 
the  breathing  movement. 

However,  a fish  in  water  has  the 
advantage  of  having  a near-neutral 
body  weight,  which  is  why  we  can 
catch  a heavy  fish  on  light  line. 

Helping  to  adjust  the  weight  of  a fish 
at  any  depth,  so  it  doesn't  sink  or  rise, 
is  the  air  bladder,  an  inflated  sac 
found  below  the  fish’s  backbone.  This 
organ  receives  oxygen  from  the 
bloodstream,  shrinking  or  expanding 
as  needed.  In  some  fish,  especially 
primitive  ones  like  the  gar,  the  air 
bladder  is  used  as  a “lung,”  opening  to 
the  throat,  so  the  fish  can  gulp  air  at 
the  surface. 

Other  fish,  such  as  minnows,  have 
their  air  bladder  connected  to  the 
inner  ear  and  serving  as  a kind  of 
reverberator,  amplifying  sounds. 
Although  the  fish  has  no  obvious  outer 
ear,  and  needs  none  to  gather  sounds, 
it  has  an  excellent  sense  of  hearing.  It 
can  detect  sounds  mainly  in  the  lower 
register,  which  is  especially  useful  in 
muddy  water  or  darkness.  Every 
midnight  bass-bugger  knows  how  the 
gurgle  of  his  popper  draws  the  fish. 

What  he  may  not  know  is  that  the 
lateral  line,  that  sort  of  decorative, 
dashed  line  that  runs  from  gill  cover 
to  tail,  is  also  a sensitive  hearing 
organ.  It  is  a mucus-filled,  nerve- 
studded  canal,  capable  of  detecting 
close  range,  low  frequency  vibrations, 
such  as  other  fish  swimming  or  the 
motion  of  a lure. 

A well-developed  sense  of  smell  is 
also  invaluable  in  a watery,  dim 
world.  Although  the  fish’s  nostrils 
may  only  appear  as  a tiny  opening  or 
two  on  each  side  of  its  “nose,”  a fish  is 
capable  of  smelling  a myriad  of 
substances  that  are  in  the  water.  But 
its  “nose”  has  nothing  to  do  with 
breathing. 

Each  of  the  fish’s  nostrils  opens  into 
a little  sac  that  is  lined  with  many 
scenting  cells.  Tiny,  hairlike  cilia  beat 
in  the  sac,  keeping  the  water,  with  its 
odors,  circulating.  In  those  fish  which 
have  two  nostrils  on  each  side,  the 


water  can  move  easily  in  one  and  out 
the  rear  opening,  giving  a good  flow 
and  sense  of  smell. 

Smell  is  sort  of  “long  distance 
tasting,”  but  fish  also  have  taste  buds 
for  close-up  savoring,  and  on  some 
surprising  parts  of  their  bodies.  Fish 
often  nudge  or  touch  the  bait  with 
their  snouts,  which  is  actually  tasting 
the  offering,  because  they  have  taste 
buds  on  their  lips,  as  well  as  the  roof 
of  their  mouth,  in  the  throat  and  on 
the  tongue.  Bottom  feeders,  like 
catfish,  also  have  taste  buds  on  the 
barbels,  so  these  soft  projections  are 
like  extra  “tongues,”  and  fishermen 
need  not  worry  about  being  stung, 
only  tasted. 

Seeing,  too,  is  very  different  in  the 
underwater  world,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  us  to  get  used  to  seeing 
what  a fish  does.  Although  white  light 
and  all  its  composing  colors  enter  the 
water,  as  the  depth  increases,  the  red 
is  quickly  lost  and  everything  tends  to 
look  blue-green.  A red  lure  would 
appear  black  in  deep  water,  while 
yellow  retains  color  longer,  which  may 
be  why  black,  white  and  yellow  are 
popular  for  deep-water  jigs. 

Besides  living  in  a cooler-hued 
world,  most  fish  are  nearsighted, 
having  a permanently  round  lens  in 
their  eyes.  However,  there  is  really  no 
need  to  see  a great  distance  in  a 
medium  that  is  rarely  crystal  clear. 
Most  fish  see  the  world  best  from 
either  side  of  their  head,  the  eyes 
capable  of  working  independently, 
with  only  a small,  overlapping  field  of 
view  in  front  of  them.  This  area  of 
binocular  vision  probably  helps  in 


gauging  distance.  But  if  you're  a fly 
fishermen.  I’m  sure  you  can 
remember  fish  turning  sideways  to 
look  your  offering  over  carefully  with 
one  eye.  If  it  did  that,  chances  are  it 
didn’t  bite. 

Add  these  peculiarities  to  the  fact 
that,  in  calm,  shallow  water 
especially,  most  of  the  water’s  under- 
surface is  a mirror,  reflecting  images 
of  the  bottom.  Due  to  the  refraction, 
or  bending,  of  light  when  it  enters  the 
water,  a fish  has  only  a small,  round 
hole  above  its  head  through  which  to 
see  into  the  upper  air.  This  is  why,  if 
you  stay  low  on  the  creek  bank,  the 
fish  can't  see  you.  However,  if  you  can 
see  him,  he's  already  spotted  you. 

Outside  that  window  to  the  upper 
world,  your  fly  riding  on  the  water 
surface  probably  appears  as  a 
disturbance  on  the  mirror,  only 
resolved  when  the  fish  approaches  and 
gets  it  in  the  viewing  hole.  Of  course, 
in  flowing  water,  the  surface  is  uneven 
and  tumbling,  with  mirrors  and 
viewing  holes  confusing  and  changing. 
There  is  less  chance  of  being  seen  by 
the  fish  then,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  you  often  catch  fish  in  fast  water 
when  you  can't  in  the  pools. 

Fish  are  such  familiar  animals  to  us 
anglers  that  it  is  easy  to  forget  how 
very  strange  they  and  their  watery 
environment  are,  compared  to 
ourselves  and  this  thin  atmosphere. 
But  there  must  be  some  similarities 
we  can  relate  to,  or  else  we'd  never  be 
able  to  "figure  out”  that  lunker  and 
pull  him  out  from  under  the  stump. 

It's  either  that,  or  we're  starting  to 
understand  what  being  a fish  is  like. 
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The  Pheasant  Trail 
Midge  Larva 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 


]\^idge  larvae  are  generally  found 
inhabiting  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  in 
plentiful  supply;  indeed,  in  some 
waters  their  numbers  exceed  all  other 
aquatic  insects  combined.  They  com- 
prise a prime  source  of  trout  food  and 
they  are  particularly  important  in  the 
diet  of  small,  growing  fish.  Many 
species  require  little  oxygen  and  may 
be  found  in  the  deepest  parts  of  lakes 
where  oxygen  content  is  low.  They  are 
also  frequently  found  thriving  in  water 
too  polluted  to  support  mayflies, 
caddisflies  and  stoneflies.  But  they  are 
also  present  in  clean-flowing  streams 
and  fly  fishermen  seldom  need  to  be 
reminded  of  their  presence. 

The  habitat  of  midge  larvae  in  flow- 
ing water  is  commonly  the  stream 
bottom  where  they  live  in  mud,  silt  or 
detritus.  Some  species  live  in  tubes 
constructed  of  particles  of  silt  or  sand 
cemented  together  and  attached  to  the 
undersides  of  stones;  others  are  free- 
swimmers.  In  slow-moving  water  and 
in  lakes  they  rise  to  the  surface  — 
generally  late  in  the  afternoon  or  at 
night  — and  suspend  themselves  hori- 
zontally below  the  surface  film.  They 
are  said  to  be  able  to  sustain  this 
position  because  of  several  small  air 
bladders  located  along  the  abdomen 
and  when  they  move  about  it  is  with  an 
undulating  motion. 


A Fisherman's  Paradise 


The  larvae  of  midges  are  wormlike 
in  shape  with  prominent  segments  and 
they  have  a few  hairlike  filaments 
growing  along  their  bodies.  They  have 
a pair  of  short  legs  each  on  the  first 
and  last  segments,  with  respiratory 
appendages  located  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  abdomen.  Nature  has 
provided  midge  larvae  in  many  colors 
but  the  most  common  are  olive,  brown, 
black  and  red.  The  latter  are  called 
“bloodworms”  and  their  coloration  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  haemoglobin  in 
their  blood.  The  larvae  of  Chaoborus 
midges  are  virtually  transparent  ex- 
cept for  black  spots  covering  the  air 
sacs.  The  name  “midge”  would  seem 
to  imply  extreme  diminutiveness  but 
there  are  midge  larvae  which  exceed 
one  inch  in  length.  However,  those  of 
interest  to  anglers  are  generally  less 
than  one-half  inch  and  a few  are  as 
short  as  2mm. 

Slow-water  stretches  of  streams  — 
particularly  areas  above  dams  — are 
ideal  places  to  fish  midge  larva 
patterns.  When  the  naturals  are 
suspended  beneath  the  surface  they 
are  easy  prey  for  cruising  trout  and 
many  are  available  at  this  time.  A few 
years  ago  the  Pittsburgh  Flyfishers 
held  a fall  outing  at  the  Paradise  water 
of  Spring  Creek  and  it  was  on  a flat, 
slow  section  of  the  project  where  Jim 


Rosendale  fished  a small  midge  larva 
pattern  so  effectively  it  was  tanta- 
mount to  a clinic  on  this  type  of  fly 
fishing.  Jim  has  the  eyes  of  an  osprey 
and  he  would  walk  slowly  along  the 
bank  until  he  spotted  a cruiser  or  a 
trout  feeding  in  a fixed  position 
beneath  the  surface.  Then  the  fly  was 
placed  ahead  of  the  fish  and  allowed  to 
sink  to  its  level.  Sometimes  the  fly  was 
gently  twitched  to  gain  the  trout’s 
attention  but  invariably  it  was  taken. 
Quipped  Jim,  “This  thing’s  better  than 
bait!” 

The  Pheasant  Tail  Midge  Larva 
illustrated  here  has  been  a productive 
pattern  for  me  and  it  is  simple  to  tie. 
The  principal  material  consists  of 
brownish-red  fibres  from  a ringneck 
pheasant’s  tail  feather,  wound  closely 
in  a clockwise  direction  to  form  a thin- 
nish  body.  Midge  larvae  have  no  tails 
but  the  tips  of  the  pheasant  fibres 
project  behind  the  bend  to  suggest 
respiratory  filaments.  Used  alone, 
wound  pheasant  fibres  are  rather  frag- 
ile when  exposed  to  the  sharp  teeth  of 
trout.  However,  a counterclockwise 
ribbing  of  fine  gold  wire  — wound 
“against  the  grain”  — not  only 
suggests  body  segmentation  but  it 
improves  the  pattern’s  durability 
manyfold.  Dress  the  Pheasant  Tail 
Midge  Larva  in  sizes  #18  to  #22. 
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To  Tie  a Pheasant  Tail 
Midge  Larva: 


i 


/ 


Left  — Clamp  a regular-shank 
hook  ( size  tt  !8-#22)  in  vise  and 
tie  in  fine,  brown  tying  thread 
behind  eye.  Wind  a thin,  slightly 
tapered  underbody  of  thread  and 
half-hitch  threat  at  bend. 

Right  — Select  three  brownish- 
red  fibres  from  a ringneck  pheas- 
ant tail  feather  and  tie  in  with  two 
turns,  allowing  short  tips  to 
project  behind  bend. 


Left  — Cut  a 4”  length  of  fine 
gold  wire  and  hold  alongside 
shank  with  tip  extending  to  Vg" 
behind  eye.  Tie  in  at  bend  and 
bind  wire  along  shank.  Half-hitch 
behind  eye. 

Right  — Holding  pheasant  fibres 
together,  first  wind  over  initial 
thread  windings  at  bend.  Then 
continue  to  wind  fibres  forward  in 
close  turns  to  form  body.  Tie  off 
fibres  behind  eye  and  trim  ex- 
cess, as  shown. 


Left  — Grip  the  wire  with  hackle 
pliers  and  wind  counterclockwise 
as  ribbing.  Tie  off  wire  at  fore  end 
of  body:  then  cut  or  break  off 
excess  wire.  Whip-finish  head 
and  apply  head  lacquer. 

Right  — Completed  Pheasant 
Tail  Midge  Larvae. 
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MEALS 
from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 


If  your  family  can  predict  the  weekly 
menu  in  advance  it  is  time  to  make  a 
change.  We  can  all  fall  into  the  habit 
of  chicken  on  Sunday,  leftovers  on 
Monday,  pot  luck  on  Tuesday  and  so 
on  till  Sunday  and  chicken  roll  around 
again. 

Traditionally,  Friday  had  once  been 
“fish  day”  in  most  households  and  in 
many  continues  to  be.  This  dates  back 
to  religious  customs  and  before  frozen 
or  canned  fish  arrived  on  grocery 
shelves.  During  that  period,  house- 
wives were  known  to  let  beds  go 
unmade  and  breakfast  dishes  remain 
on  the  table  in  their  attempt  to  be  first 
in  line  at  the  local  fish  market  . . . 
Thursday  was  the  day  that  fresh  fish 
arrived  from  the  coastal  wholesalers. 

Breaking  the  Friday  fish  habit,  like 


changing  the  bacon  and  egg  breakfast 
menu,  is  not  always  the  easiest  thing, 
especially  so  if  Dad  thinks  the  only 
Sunday  dinner  is  chicken  and  dum- 
plings and  the  only  seasoning  other 
than  salt  and  pepper  is  oregano 
applied  with  a heavy  hand. 

A family  that  can  predict  tonight’s 
dinner  will  probably  kick  up  its  heels 
when  something  new  and  different 
appears  on  their  plates.  I find  a wad  of 
cotton  in  my  ears  or  a set  of  shooter’s 
ear  plugs  helps  to  screen  out  sarcastic 
remarks  like  “Mom’s  getting  fancy 
and  trying  something  new”.  . . all  this 
and  more  before  they’ve  lifted  a morsel 
to  their  mouths. 

Now  Fm  not  recommending  you 
replace  that  Sunday  chicken  with  a 
New  York  strip  steak  or  an  Iowa  pork 
chop  because  the  cost  per  pound  will 
eat  up  a food  budget  faster  than  an  ice 
cube  can  melt  at  today’s  room  temper- 
ature. But  1 would  suggest  you  dig  into 
the  freezer  and  use  some  of  the  filets 
you’ve  been  saving  for  next  Friday’s 
dinner. 

Combine  the  filets  with  a moist 
brown  rice  or  vegetable  stuffing  and 
you’ll  have  real  “company”  fare. 


BROWN  RICE  STUFFING 

2 cups  cooked  brown  rice  (cooked 
according  to  package  directions) 

1 can  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
1 small  onion,  chopped  fine  and 
sauteed  in  butter  or  margarine 
1 tsp  mixed  seafood  seasoning, 
rosemary  or  parsley 
salt  to  taste 

'/a  cup  fresh  or  canned  mushrooms 
Mix  everything  together  and  let  it 
rest  for  an  hour  or  two  until  flavors 
have  blended.  Place  half  the  filets  skin 
side  down  on  a greased  bake-and-serve 
baking  dish.  Brush  flesh  sides  of  filets 
with  lemon  juice.  Spread  stuffing 
lightly  over  the  filets  and  top  with 
another  filet  of  the  same  size  (skin  side 
up).  Cover  dish  and  bake  in  350°  oven 
for  20  minutes.  Remove  pan  cover, 
brush  fish  skin  with  melted  butter  or 
margarine  and  sprinkle  lightly  with 
flour.  Continue  baking  for  another  10 
minutes  or  until  fish  flakes  easily  and 
skin  is  nicely  browned.  Garnish  with 
sprigs  of  parsley  and  lemon  wedges 
and  serve  from  the  pan.  For  variation, 
add  a cup  of  cubed  cooked  chicken, 
ringneck  or  other  wild  fowl  to  this 


basic  stuffing. 


VEGETABLE  STUFFING 

'/ 4 cup  melted  butter  or  margarine 
'/2  cup  fine,  soft  bread  crumbs 
1 cup  thinly  sliced  celery 
1 medium  onion,  sliced  thin 

1 small  carrot,  sliced  paper  thin 

x/i  green  pepper,  cut  into  thin  slivers 
3 tomatoes,  coarsely  chopped 
y2  cup  fresh  or  canned  mushrooms, 
chopped 

2 tbsp  snipped  fresh  parsly 
1 tsp  dill  seed 

Pour  melted  butter  over  bread 
crumbs  and  toss  until  well  mixed. 
Combine  with  the  vegetables,  add  the 
parsley  and  dill  seed  and  toss  until 
blended. 

Cut  the  center  portion  from  a large 
musky,  stuff  with  either  of  the  above 
and  bake  at  350°.  Use  a guideline  of 
10  minutes  cooking  time  per  inch  of 
thickness  after  the  fish  is  stuffed. 

The  end  portions  of  the  musky  will 
be  excellent  when  steamed  and  flaked 
off  the  bones  to  make  the  following 
casserole.  Fish  should  be  steamed  just 
long  enough  to  remove  the  skin  and 
strip  meat  from  the  bones. 

While  fish  is  steaming,  place  a half 
stick  butter  or  margarine  in  pan  with 
one  large  onion  chopped  fine  and  allow 
to  simmer  over  very  low  heat  until 
onions  are  tender.  Add  two  to  three 
tablespoons  freshly  snipped  parsley, 
salt  and  pepper,  juice  of  one  lemon  and 
a dash  of  paprika  to  the  butter  and 
onions. 

Spread  flaked  fish  in  a fiat  bake- 
and-serve  casserole,  pour  the  butter 
mixture  over  and  toss  lightly  until  well 
mixed. 

Sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs  and 
space  dabs  of  butter  over  the  crumbs. 
Cover  pan  with  lid  or  foil  and  bake  at 
300°  for  45  minutes.  Remove  cover 
and  bake  for  an  additional  45  minutes. 

Spoon  heated  undiluted  cheddar 
cheese  soup  over  each  portion  when 
serving.  Refrigerate  any  leftovers  for 
future  use. 

Another  good  way  to  use  the  ends  is 
to  steam  the  fish  until  it  skins  and 
flakes  easily.  Remove  skin  and  flake 
meat  from  bones,  being  careful  not  to 
break  the  flakes.  Chill  and  serve  as  you 
would  a crab  cocktail  with  your  favor- 
ite cocktail  sauce  and  a wedge  of 
lemon.  More  economical  and  equally 
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as  good  as  any  shrimp  or  crabmeat 
cocktail. 

Breaking  the  toast  and  java  for 
breakfast  habit  can  be  difficult,  but  it 
sure  is  worth  a try.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  meal  of  the  day.  A 
good  substantial  breakfast  will  provide 
the  energy  needed  to  cope  with  a 
morning  filled  with  household  or  busi- 
ness chores.  Just  as  kindling  and  logs 
are  needed  in  your  wood  burner  to 
produce  enough  energy  to  beat  the 
winter  cold,  your  body  needs  good 
solid  fuel  to  keep  it  at  peak  efficiency. 

OMELET  WITH  FISH 

4 eggs 

2 tbsp  milk 

Leftover  fish  from  casserole 

1 or  2 tbsp  cooking  oil 

1 tbsp  butter  or  margarine. 

Beat  eggs  and  milk  together  and  stir 
in  any  fish  left  from  casserole  or  fish 
cocktail. 

Heat  oil  and  butter  in  skillet  or 
omelet  pan  until  sizzling  hot  but  not 
smoking.  Pour  in  egg  and  fish  mixture 
and  cook  over  medium  heat.  As  the 


omelet  cooks,  lift  the  edges  gently  to 
allow  uncooked  portion  to  run  under- 
neath. 

Omelet  is  cooked  when  top  is  firm 
and  underside  is  lightly  browned.  Fold 
over  and  remove  from  pan  to  heated 
plate.  Serve  with  any  of  the  reheated 
leftover  cheddar  cheese  soup. 

Add  flaked  smoked  fish  to  the  basic 
egg  and  milk  mixture  and  it  will  make 
an  omelet  as  tasty  as  any  ham  or  bacon 
omelet. 

If  you  have  a peanut  butter  and  jelly 
addict  in  your  family,  that  habit  may 
be  a bit  more  difficult  to  break.  I 
remember  our  younger  son  and  his 
passion  for  that  sandwich.  All  through 
elementary  school  he  dashed  from  the 
school  down  the  street  to  eat  a peanut 
butter  and  jelly  sandwich  for  lunch. 
Now  I know  peanut  butter  is  nutri- 
tious and  my  homemade  jelly  had 
plenty  of  fresh  fruit  juice  and  no  addi- 
tives — but,  there  is  a limit  to  what  a 
mother  can  take. 

It  was  a real  catastrophe  the  day  I 
discovered  the  working  jar  of  peanut 
butter  had  only  a dab  or  two  left  in  it 
and  no  backup  on  the  shelf.  Racking 
my  addled  brain,  I remembered  the 


leftover  fish  cake  I had  saved  from  the 
previous  night’s  dinner  — he  did  like 
those  fish  cakes.  It  was  then  I decided 
to  combine  the  two  for  that  day’s 
lunch.  That’s  how  the  following  recipe 
was  born. 

FISHBURGER  WITH 
PEANUT  BUTTER  TOPPING 

2 cups  cooked  and  flaked  fish 
1 tsp  finely  minced  onion 
1 tsp  parsley 

1 tbsp  butter  or  margarine 
1 egg  beaten 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Mix  parsley,  onion,  salt  and  pepper 
with  melted  butter  and  add  with  the 
beaten  egg  to  flaked  fish.  Mix  thor- 
oughly. Shape  mixture  into  cakes  and 
coat  with  very  fine  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs.  Chill  in  refrigerator  at  least  a 
half  hour  before  browning  both  sides 
in  hot  oil. 

While  fish  cakes  are  browning,  mix 
'/i  cup  peanut  butter  with  '/»  cup 
mayonnaise  until  well  blended.  Spread 
over  burgers  and  put  under  preheated 
broiler  until  topping  bubbles.  Serve  on 
a toasted  bun. 
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FISH  FACT:  Did  you  ever  catch  an 

Ictalurus  Nebulosus  or  a Cyprinus  Car- 
pio?  Of  course  you  have.  The  first  is  the 
scientific  name  for  the  brown  bullhead, 
and  the  second  is  the  scientific  name  for 
the  carp. 

Most  hatches  of  aquatic  insects  occur  in 

the  afternoon,  after  the  water  was  warmed 
a bit,  early  in  the  season.  As  the  weeks 
pass,  the  hatches  usually  come  later  in  the 
day.  In  the  hottest  period  of  the  summer, 
expect  hatches  at  dusk  or  even  at  night. 

For  the  first  month  of  the  trout  season, 

the  Quill  Gordon,  Dark  Hendrickson  and 
Adams  are  excellent  wet  and  dry  fly 
patterns. 

A finger  is  better  than  a brush  in  apply- 
ing color  preservative  and  rod  varnish  to 
rod  wrappings.  A brush  can  cause  air 
bubbles,  which  must  be  smoothed  out,  and 
also  can  deliver  more  liquid  than  is  desired. 
Both  color  preservative  and  rod  varnish 
should  be  applied  very  thinly. 

Learning  to  fish  for  trout  with  dry  flies  is 

easier  if  the  novice  begins  with  sizes  10  or 
12  before  attempting  to  use  size  16  or 
smaller. 

Trout  will  not  be  found  feeding  in  water 

with  currents  that  force  them  to  expend  a 
lot  of  energy  to  hold  their  positions. 

Undercut  banks  provide  excellent  shady 

cover  and  feeding  stations  for  all  kinds  of 
fish.  A bait  or  lure  will  be  most  effective  if 
it  is  cast  into  the  current  that  has  hollowed 
out  the  bank  and  allowed  to  drift  into  or 
just  along  the  outer  edge  of  such  a hiding 
place. 


Streamers  with  a bit  of  fine  lead  wire 

wrapped  around  the  hook  about  three- 
eighths  inch  behind  the  eye  are  effective. 
The  weight  makes  the  streamer  dive  down 
near  bottom,  and  a lift  of  the  rod  tip  brings 
it  up  nearer  the  surface.  Thus  it  imitates  a 
minnow  feeding  on  the  bottom. 

A wet  fly  with  white  wings  or  some  other 

colorful  part  is  good  for  the  top  dropper  on 
a cast  of  two  or  three  flies.  The  brightly 
colored  fly  is  easily  visible  to  the  angler, 
and  by  watching  it  he  can  follow  the  drift 
of  the  cast  or  detect  a strike  on  a fly  he 
cannot  see. 

A dead  tree  extending  into  the  water 

along  a shore  is  an  invitation  to  the  angler 
to  test  his  skill.  The  water  probably  is 
shallow,  which  calls  for  a quiet  approach 
and  delicate  casts.  The  dead  tree  provides 
shelter  for  gamefish  of  all  kinds  and  also 
for  minnows  on  which  they  feed. 


Don’t  worry  if  you  cannot  find  or  buy 

night  crawlers.  As  a good  substitute,  bunch 
three  or  four  small  worms  on  the  hook, 
being  sure  to  let  their  ends  free  to  wriggle. 

Buy  and  use  the  best  tackle  you  can 

afford  and  never  shortchange  yourself  on 
hooks.  Buy  only  the  best,  and  if  you  are 
using  bait,  carry  a variety  of  sizes  of  hooks 
to  match  the  size  of  the  baits  you  use. 

Make  sure  a spinner  is  really  working 

when  fishing  with  a fly  rod.  You  can  do 
this  by  giving  the  rod  a sharp  twitch  as 
soon  as  the  spinner  drops  into  the  water. 
That  sets  the  spinner  blade  into  action. 

Wet  a knot  in  monofilament  with  water 

or  saliva  before  pulling  it  tight.  The  knot 
will  hold  more  securely. 


A long,  thin,  floating  plug  with  a spinner 

at  the  head  or  tail,  or  sometimes  with  both, 
is  an  excellent  surface  lure.  It  should  be 
cast  to  a weedy  area  or  along  the  edge  of  a 
bed  of  lilies,  then  twitched  very  gently,  or  it 
can  be  moved  slowly  and  easily  over  the 
surface,  with  occasional  stops.  As  shown, 
lures  of  this  type  are  available  in  a goodly 
variety  of  finishes. 


Big  or  small  lure?  Try  one,  and  if  that 

does  not  get  action  try  another,  either 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  first  one.  This 
rule  applies  to  all  lures,  even  trout  flies. 

Testing  the  sharpness  of  a hook  is  easy. 

With  very  light  pressure,  draw  the  point 
across  the  nail  of  your  thumb.  A sharp 
point  will  dig  lightly  into  the  surface  of  the 
nail.  A point  that  slides  freely  over  the 
surface  needs  sharpening. 

There’s  a good  reason  why  trout  often  hit 

a wet  fly  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  its 
float,  then  rises  in  the  water  as  the  retrieve 
is  begun.  In  such  a situation,  the  rising  fly 
actually  imitates  a nymph  rising  toward 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

Clean  fly  lines  regularly,  even  though 

they  are  made  of  nylon  rather  than  silk. 
Every  time  a line  is  used  it  picks  up  dirt  of 
some  kind  from  the  water,  and  unless  this 
is  removed,  it  will  cause  friction  that  will 
make  proper  casts  difficult.  Line  cleaner 
also  helps  to  keep  a floating  line  on  the 
surface  by  removing  matter  that  weights  it 
down. 

Short-shank  hooks  are  best  when  salmon 

eggs  are  being  used  as  bait.  They  can  be 
completely  hidden  in  the  bait,  and  they 
also  hold  it  more  firmly  in  place. 
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Guest  Editorial 

"F 

JCmvironment  is  still  important  to  Americans"  is  the  heading  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  December-January  issue  of  National  Wildlife,  a publication  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  The  article  relates  to  the  findings  of  a new 
national  public  opinion  survey  commissioned  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The  findings  of  this  survey  surely  rebuke  the  notion  that 
we  are  experiencing  an  environmental  backlash  and  that  the  American  people  are  no  longer  willing 
to  pay  the  cost  of  a clean  environment. 

Survey  designer  Robert  Mitchell  of  the  nonprofit  research  organization.  Resources  for  the  Future, 
calls  this  poll  of  1,289  American  adults  "rigorous  and  realistic"  in  that  it  spells  out  the  possible 
trade-offs  — increased  costs,  more  government  regulation,  less  economic  growth  — for  achieving 
and  maintaining  environmental  quality.  The  personal  survey  interviews  were  conducted  in  early 
1980  and  covered  energy,  hazardous  chemicals,  air  pollution,  power  plant  siting  and  general 
environmental  quality. 

Among  its  findings: 

® Although  the  environment  has  been  supplanted  as  a crisis  issue  by  problems  like  national 
defense  and  inflation,  it  "seems  to  have  become  an  enduring  social  concern,  much  like  health  care 
and  education." 

• Forty-two  percent  felt  that  "protecting  the  environment  is  so  important  that  requirements  and 
standards  cannot  be  too  high,  and  continuing  improvement  must  be  made  regardless  of  cost."  Only 
13  percent  judged  that  pollution  controls  have  gone  "too  far"  and  "already  cost  more  than  they  are 
worth." 

• People  have  faith  in  the  federal  government's  ability  to  protect  the  environment  and  meet  future 
energy  needs,  as  67  percent  and  71  percent  respectively  answered  with  a "great  deal"  or  "some" 
confidence. 

• Knowledge  about  specific  issues  was  distressingly  low.  For  example,  only  one  in  four  questioned 
was  able  to  describe  what  happened  at  Love  Canal,  just  one  in  three  could  define  acid  rain. 

• While  a mere  4 percent  characterized  themselves  as  "unsympathetic"  toward  the  environmental 
movement,  only  7 percent  said  they  were  active  participants. 

• Sixty-five  percent  judged  nuclear  power  safe,  but  only  23  percent  favored  building  new  plants. 

• People  were  extremely  leery  about  hazardous  waste  disposal  sites.  The  average  "acceptable" 
distances  — before  respondents  would  want  to  move  or  actively  protest  — were  91  to  81.4  miles 
respectively. 

• Solar  energy  was  nearly  twice  as  popular  as  any  other  energy  source  for  concentration  of  U.S. 
efforts. 

• Current  concern  about  toxic  chemical  waste  received  a higher  rating  than  any  other  environ- 
mental item  measured  during  the  past  ten  years  of  opinion  surveys. 

"Those  who  10  years  ago  dismissed  public  enthusiasm  for  environmental  issues  as  a fad,  or 
predicted  a backlash  once  the  costs  of  environmental  protection  became  known,  were  wrong,"  asserts 
Mitchell.  "In  fact,  because  the  poll  was  conducted  at  a time  of  exceptional  concern  about  economic 
and  international  issues  — notably  Afghanistan  and  Iran  — it  may  be  regarded  as  a conservative 
estimate  of  environmental  concern  in  the  United  States." 

This  survey  taken  ten  years  after  Earth  Day  demonstrates  the  great  public  concern  about 
environmental  issues,  even  as  the  cost  of  protection  and  cleanup  has  become  apparent.  Maybe  for 
those  in  the  environmental  movement  who  were  losing  heart  with  reports  of  dwindling  public 
support,  it  is  again  time  to  harken  to  the  call,  roll  up  your  sleeves  and  get  back  to  work.  The  American 
people  have  given  us  an  environmental  mandate  not  a backlash. 


Leonard  A.  Green,  President 

Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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ON  THE  COVERS 

“To  each  his  own.”  Our  covers  this  month  reflect  but  a few  of  the 
stream  choices  available  to  Keystone  State  anglers. 
Dauphin  County’s  Stoney  Creek,  front  cover,  has  a great  following 
among  trout  fishermen  in  the  area.  PFC  photo. 

Lancaster  County’s  Little  Chickies  Creek,  back  cover,  also  has  its 
devotees  during  the  early  season.  Photo  by  Paul  Brandt. 
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LUCKY  DAY 

Pictured  here  is  Harry  F.  White,  of  R.D. 
#2,  MahatTey,  Pennsylvania,  proudly  dis- 
playing a 35 '/2-inch,  eleven  and  a half- 
pound  northern  pike  which  he  caught  this 
past  fall  while  on  a fishing  trip  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania. 

Arriving  a bit  late  for  the  salmon  run  at 
Lake  Erie,  Mr.  White  and  his  fishing 
companions  decided  to  test  their  luck  at 
some  inland  bodies  of  water.  Stopping  on 
the  waters  of  French  Creek,  near  “The 
Point,”  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Harry 
experimented  with  a variety  of  lures  in 
hopes  of  hooking  a musky.  After  putting  on 
a No.  5 yellow  rooster  tail,  only  a few  casts 
were  made  when  this  mighty  northerner 
struck.  Because  of  the  strength  of  the 
battle  and  the  fact  that  the  fish  barely 
broke  water,  Mr.  White  was  sure  he  had 
hooked  a musky.  It  was  not  until  some 
twenty  minutes  later  when  the  fish  was 
landed  that  he  realized  he  had  battled  a 
northern  pike. 

Congratulations  on  a nice  one.  We  hope 
this  is  just  the  first  of  many  such  trophies. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Ed  Gray) 

Loren  F.  White 
Cambridge  Springs 


“THANKS” 

Dear  Director  Abele: 

The  staff  and  children  of  the  Mental 
Health  Institute  for  Children  at  the  Allen- 
town State  Hospital  wish  to  thank  North- 
ampton County  Waterways  Patrolman 
Terry  Hannold  and  Deputy  Waterways 
Patrolman  Lee  Reiman  for  their  involve- 
ment with  the  children  in  the  program.  For 
the  past  two  years,  with  the  assistance  of 
these  two  officers,  the  children  have  been 
involved  in  an  excellent  fishing  program. 


The  program  begins  in  late  March  with 
the  children  assisting  in  pre-season  trout 
stocking  and  continues  through  the  sum- 
mer culminating  in  late  summer  with  fish- 
ing trips  to  Lake  Minsi. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  contact 
with  the  two  officers  to  plan  another 
successful  fishing  program  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Roop,  M.D. 
Superintendent 
Allentown  State  Hospital 
John  L.  Wachter,  A.C.S.W. 
Director 

Mental  Health  Institute  for  Children 
Francis  Pecuch,  R.N. 

MHIC  Nursing  Division 

William  Steinmetz 

MHIC  Activities  Therapy  Division 


You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania 

The 

Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 


GREAT  GUY! 

It  is  seldom  that  we  read  things 
constructive  about  people  who  work  for  the 
Fish  Commission.  I would  like  it  known 
that  in  Venango  County  we  have  one  of  the 
best  and  most  cooperative  Commission 
employees  I have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with.  He  is  Cloyd  Hollen,  Assis- 
tant Supervisor,  Northwest  Region  of 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania. 

As  a matter  of  information,  our  school 
district  sponsors  a two-week  outdoor 
educational  program  for  all  sixth  grade 
pupils.  We  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  use 
the  Singing  Hills  Girl  Scout  Camp  near 
Two  Mile  Run  County  Park  to  house  the 
pupils,  counselors,  and  staff  on  a 24-hour, 
3-days-a-week  basis. 

Mr.  Hollen,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  has  pro- 
vided us  with  outdoor  programs  such  as: 
slides  of  fish,  plant  life  and  game,  boating 
safety,  stream  improvement,  fishing  equip- 
ment and  instruction  for  the  past  six  years. 

Not  only  does  he  provide  these 
programs,  but  he  arrives  at  6:15  a.m.  to 
help  prepare  breakfast,  provides  fishing 
poles  for  fishing  at  the  dam,  helps  with 
canoeing,  cuts  bait,  baits  hooks  for  reluc- 
tant girls,  and  is  an  overall  help  and 
companion  to  both  students  and  staff. 

We  of  Venango  County  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  are  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  someone  such  as  Mr.  Hollen 


to  help  us  put  forth  the  necessary  special 
effort  for  the  130+  people  of  our  school 
district  each  year. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  again  having 
our  program  this  May  and  I’m  sure  Cloyd 
will  be  there  to  give  us  his  much  needed 
and  appreciated  help. 

Thanks!  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
for  such  a great  guy! 

Eugene  McCoy 
Supervisor  of  Curriculum 
& Instruction 

Valley  Grove  School  District 
Franklin 

SHOULD  BE  A LAW  ..  . 

I have  decided  to  subscribe  to  the  Angler 
instead  of  picking  it  up  as  I have  been 
doing  over  the  years.  I have  buttons  and 
magazines  that  date  back  to  1939. 

Even  though  I don’t  go  to  those  streams 
I used  to  fish  in  the  northern  tier,  I enjoy 
looking  at  the  photos  and  reading  about 
those  who  do.  But,  doesn’t  it  make  you  sick 
about  the  littering  that  goes  on?  There  i 
should  be  a law  passed  that  every  fisher- 
man had  to  carry  an  army  surplus  pick  or 
shovel  when  fishing  and  used  to  bury  their 
dirt. 

Dallas  S.  Kishbaugh 
Berwick 

COMING  BACK! 

Please  enter  my  renewal  for  three  years. 
Your  magazine  is  not  only  the  best  bargain 
in  the  periodical  world;  it  may  be  the  best 
magazine,  period. 

I was  born  in  Harrisburg  31  years  ago, 
caught  my  first  fish  in  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  the  age  of  five  and  moved  with  my 
family  to  California  and  beyond  in  1956. 

For  six  years  now  I’ve  lived  in  Eastern 
Washington,  where  I can  enjoy  a wide 
variety  of  angling  experiences:  everything 
from  flicking  dry  flies  at  wild  cutthroat 
trout  on  North  Idaho’s  Couer  d’  Alene 
River  to  riding  an  eleven-foot  broomstick 
well-stocked  with  80-pound  monofilament  I 
in  pursuit  of  Columbia  River  sturgeon.  I 

At  this  time  of  year,  after  the  first  snows  I 
have  made  boat  launching  an  adventure  I 
but  before  a safe  lid  of  ice  has  formed  on  ■ 
my  favorite  yellow  perch  pond,  I really  ■ 
appreciate  the  monthly  arrival  of  the  Angl-  H 
er.  My  fishing  buddy  says  that  even  though  ■ 

it  doesn’t  take  long  to  read,  he  can  easily  H 
occupy  himself  for  a month  in  just  trying  to  fl 
figure  out  how  to  pronounce  the  names  of  I 
some  of  your  streams!  I 

One  of  these  days,  before  the  Arabs  fl 
make  driving  totally  a thing  of  the  past,  H 
I’m  going  to  come  back  there  and  get  me  fl 
one  of  them  muskies!  fl 

Jim  Mark  fl 

Spokane,  Washington  fl 
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NOT  “REGULAR”  ONES  . . . 

In  May  1980  I went  fishing  in  Lower 
Jackson  Run  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Earlier  I 
saw  some  bass  so  I decided  to  try  for  them. 
I put  on  a small,  white  rubber  jig.  The 
results  weren’t  what  I expected.  Instead  of 
bass  I got  bluegills  — not  just  regular 
blues,  but  big  bluegills  — ten  to  twelve 
inches!  I threw  them  back  in  hopes  that 
they’ll  return  next  May. 

Joel  Szymczyk 

N.  Warren 

P.S.  What  are  some  good  bluegill  lures 
that  you’d  suggest? 

If  you’re  catching  12-inchers  on  small 
white  rubber  jigs,  Joel,  you  don’t  want  to 
hear  what  I would  suggest!  Really,  with 
luck  like  that  being  reported  there’s  going 
to  be  a run  on  white  jigs.  But,  should  you 
lose  too  many  jigs  for  the  number  of  fish 
caught,  switch  to  almost  any  lure  spinner, 
spoon  (wobbler),  plug  or  bug  you  have 
handy  that  fits  the  same  “mini”  category  of 
those  jigs.  Bluegills  aren’t  generally  partic- 
ular or  selective,  and  small  “easy-looking” 
meals  will  do  them  in.  Ed. 


“CLOSET  FULL” 

Years  ago  I began  saving  my  outdoor 
magazines  and  now  have  a closet  full  that 
must  number  several  hundred.  Two  years 
ago  I began  receiving  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  like  it  so  much  I would  like  to 
get  back  issues  as  many  years  back  as 
possible.  I am  also  looking  for  back  copies 
of  Hunting  and  Fishing  magazine  which 
was  published  from  1924  to  1955. 

If  any  Leaky  Boots  readers  have  any  of 
these,  please  let  me  know.  I will  be  glad  to 
pay  for  them. 

Stephen  Sessie 
11179  Masters  Road 
Emmett,  Michigan  48022 


INEXPENSIVE  — 

Let  me  first  express  my  thanks  and 
ippreciation  for  an  interesting  and  infor- 
mative magazine.  I get  many  hours  of 
Measure,  especially  in  the  winter  months, 
rom  the  pages  of  your  publication. 

Being  an  avid  fly  fisherman  and  tier  I 
specially  enjoy  the  articles  on  tying  by 
rhauncy  K.  Lively.  Like  most  of  your 
eaders  I spend  a lot  of  my  winter  months 
'ehind  the  vise  and  dreaming  of  springtime 
atches. 

In  my  studies  I found  an  easy  and  inex- 
ensive  method  that  solved  one  of  my 
lany  material  problems.  Like  most  things 
lese  days,  costs  are  skyrocketing,  and  fly 
dng  materials  are  no  exception.  Wood 


duck  flank  feathers  are  sort  of  hard  to  find 
these  days  and  for  the  amount  of  feathers 
you  get,  the  price  is  ridiculous.  To  save  a 
little  cash  for  gas  to  the  creek,  shoot  your- 
self a duck  or  ask  a friend  for  the  feathers 
of  his  duck  shot  during  hunting  season.  If 
it’s  a wood  duck,  your  problem  is  solved 
but  if  it’s  a mallard  you’ll  have  to  dye 
them. 

Here’s  how:  First,  soak  the  feathers  in  a 
degreasing  solution  24  hours.  The  next  day 
wash  them  and  rinse  them  with  hot  water. 
Next  take  2 or  3 onions  and  remove  the 
skins.  Place  them  in  1 quart  of  water  in  a 
pan  and  boil  till  the  water  turns  a rich, 
dark  amber  color.  Next  take  the  mottled 
white  (and  rinsed)  flank  feathers  and  the 
dye  and  place  them  in  a quart  jar.  Allow  to 
soak  another  24  hours.  After  soaking,  dry 
and  you  have  a large  supply  of  home-dyed, 
inexpensive,  yellow-mottled  flank  feathers. 
They  will  not  fade  or  run.  Pass  this  recipe 
on  to  your  other  readers  and  keep  up  the 
good  work.  God  Bless  America  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Nick  Dragovich 
Johnstown 

P.S.  I’ve  been  a steady  subscriber  to  the 
Angler  for  1 3 years  and  saved  every  one. 

TIPS 

After  having  my  landing  net  go  over- 
board and  sink  to  the  bottom,  I was  lucky 
to  snag  on  to  it.  When  I got  home  we  had 
received  a shipment  of  machine  parts  — 
packed  in  styrofoam  — they  looked  like 
the  shape  of  shell  peanuts.  I took  the  cap 
off  the  net  handle  and  jam-packed  the 
handle  with  them,  put  the  cap  back  and 
now  the  net  floats! 

Frank  Getz 
Bradford 


“RING  ’ROUND  THE  COLLAR”? 

The  trout  pictured  on  the  enclosed  photo 
represent  a fine  day’s  catch  by  my  father, 
Mr.  Bert  Bowen  of  Lewistown,  and  myself. 
There  are  several  peculiar  aspects  about 
these  fish.  The  larger  eighteen-inch  brown 
trout  was  caught  by  sheer  accident  in  the 
Juniata  River  near  Grantville.  I was  help- 


ing my  2'/:-year-old  nephew  catch  his  first 
fish  when  we  landed  the  big  trout.  After 
the  fish  was  hooked  we  weren't  sure  what  it 
was.  My  nephew  tried  relentlessly  to  learn 
how  to  wind  the  reel,  the  trout  fought 
equally  as  hard  to  free  himself.  When  we 
realized  the  fish  was  a trout,  it  was  time  to 
get  serious  about  landing  him  in  our  net.  I 
guess  that’s  what  you  call  beginner’s  luck. 

Even  more  interesting,  is  the  trout  with 
the  rubber  ring  on  his  body.  The  remaining 
four  trout  were  caught  by  my  father  in  the 
Kishacoquillas  Creek,  south  of  Reedsville. 
I have  enclosed  the  rubber  ring  which 
appears  to  be  part  of  a canning  jar  seal. 
You  can  see  on  the  picture  that  by  growth 
of  the  trout,  it  was  slowly  being  cut  in  half. 

I have  heard  different  stories  about 
freak  things  that  occur  to  fish  as  a result  of 
the  many  kinds  of  garbage  and  debris 
thrown  in  streams.  This  case  was  certainly 
unusual.  You  may  wish  to  include  this 
picture  in  one  of  your  issues  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  for  the  interest  of  your  many 
subscribers. 

Ronald  E.  Bowen 

Mechanicsburg 

NEW  BOOKS  — 

pair  of  Pennsylvania's  “favorite  sons,” 
each  an  expert  angler  in  his  field,  have 
come  up  with  two  books  worthy  of 
mention.  State  Brown  Trout  Record- 
Holder  Joe  Humphreys’  “Trout  Tactics,” 
and  Pennsylvania’s  “Mr.  Shad,”  Buddy 
Grucela’s  Third  Edition  of  “ The  Original 
Guide  to  Better  Shad  Fishing  on  the  Dela- 
ware River”  are  now  available. 

A number  of  writers  have  written  of  the 
trout  fishing  prowess  of  the  holder  of  the 
State  Record  for  brown  trout.  “Joe 
Humphreys  is  a complete  angler,”  says 
George  Harvey  in  his  introduction.  “This  is 
his  book.”  Says  another:  “.  . . I’ve  seen 
firsthand  how  hard  he  works  at  ‘the  game,’ 
as  he  refers  to  it.  It’s  that  edge  of  hard 
experience  that  I think  distinguishes  Joe 
Humphreys’  ‘Trout  Tactics’  from  the  recy- 
cled wisdom  of  many  modern  writers."  192 
pages;  100  photographs;  $12.95;  Stackpole 
Books,  Harrisburg,  PA. 

Countless  would-be  shad  anglers  are 
skunked  on  the  Delaware  River  each  year; 
only  the  “old  hands”  at  the  art  of  catching 
shad  are  successful  year  after  year.  For 
decades.  Buddy  Grucela  has  been  one  of 
those  “old  hands,”  and  his  “Guide”  is 
indeed  just  that  — not  merely  a collection 
of  fishing  tales.  Shad  habits,  shad  facts, 
the  importance  of  balanced  tackle,  lines, 
line  transfer,  setting  the  drag  properly  for 
shad  (fail  here  and  you  fail  there  — on  the 
Delaware),  on  into  some  safe  boating  tips 
especially  geared  to  boating  safely  on  the 
cold,  swift  Delaware.  60  pages;  profusely 
illustrated;  $5.00,  directly  from  the  author 
at  2303  Fourth  St.,  Easton,  PA  18042. 
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“Among  the  rivers  forgotten  by  many  of  today’s  anglers  . . 

The  Big  Bushkil! 


by  Allen  G.  Eastby 


A here  were  a half  dozen  other  an- 
glers — trout  fishermen  all  brows- 
ing through  the  tackle  shop.  1 had 
stopped  by  to  pick  up  a few  odds  and 
ends  and  to  listen  to  the  conversation, 
always  informative  and  often  amusing, 
that  rolled  along  the  aisles  of  this 
noted  fly  fishing  emporium. 

As  it  always  does  whenever  fisher- 
men gather,  the  talk  turned  to  where 
to  go  on  the  coming  weekend  and  to 
trips  planned  and  others  dreamed  of. 
One  man  held  out  for  Vermont’s 
Battenkill,  a second  for  the  classic 
Catskill  rivers,  a third  for  the  Yellow 
Breeches.  There  were  two  anglers 
contemplating  a vacation  in  the 
Yellowstone  country  and  another 
hoped  to  catch  the  Hexagenia  hatch 
on  Michigan’s  Ausable.  The  youthful 
manager  of  the  store  turned  to  me  and 
asked  where  I was  heading  on  Satur- 
day. 

Knowing  full  well  what  was  going  to 
happen  (I  had  played  this  scene  before 
and  will  no  doubt  play  it  again),  1 
hesitantly  replied  that  I would  be  in 
the  Poconos.  A couple  of  heads  nodded 
judiciously.  The  Brodheads,  someone 
said,  of  course,  the  Brodheads.  That 
was  the  Pocono  trout  stream.  No,  I 
confessed,  not  the  Brodheads.  1 wasn’t 
lucky  enough  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
clubs  that  control  the  only  portion  of 
that  stream  not  leveed,  channelized 
and  bulldozed  beyond  recognition.  1 
told  them  I’d  probably  try  the  Big 
Bushkil  1 . 

Heads  shook  in  disbelief.  None  of 
the  anglers  present  had  heard  of  let 
alone  fished  this  river.  It  was  easy  to 
read  the  pity  on  their  faces.  Clearly, 
they  all  thought,  here  was  a man  who 


didn’t  know  what  was  what.  I 
shrugged  my  shoulders  — what  else 
could  I do? 

As  I left  the  store  clutching  three 
spools  of  tippet  material  in  my  hand,  I 
reflected  on  how  typical  of  today’s 
anglers  my  fellow  shoppers  had  been. 
They  thought  nothing  of  pounding  out 
four,  five  or  six  hundred  miles  every 
weekend.  In  their  constant  search  for 
trout  streams  they  bypass  dozens, 
perhaps  scores,  of  rivers  and  creeks 
closer  to  home  that  are  every  bit  as 
good  as  the  faraway  places.  Of  course, 
this  attitude  is  understandable.  Every 
year  there  are  spates  of  articles  about 
the  Catskills  and  the  Cumberland 
valley.  Every  trout  fisherman  is 
virtually  obliged  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  these  shrines  of  American  angling. 
But  the  roads  to  anglers’  promised 
lands,  span  streams  that  deserve  more 
than  a passing  glance.  Perhaps  they 
lack  poets  to  sing  their  praises,  maybe 
our  sainted  forebearers  never  fished 
them,  but  when  we  speed  by  them  all 
we  do  is  cheat  ourselves. 

Among  the  rivers  forgotten  by  many 
of  today’s  anglers  is  the  Big  Bushkill 
Creek  in  the  Poconos. 

The  Big  Bushkill  originates  in  a 
series  of  bogs,  ponds,  and  lakes  in 
central  Pike  County.  After  flowing  out 
of  Pecks  Pond  it  eddies  through  Pick- 
erel Lake  and  then  bubbles  on  south- 
ward, fed  by  little  tributaries  draining 
the  Pocono  highlands.  As  it  slices  into 
Monroe  County  for  its  final  plunge  to 
the  Delaware,  the  Big  Bushkill  pours 
down  steep  slopes  with  crushing  force. 
The  lower  half  of  the  “Big  Bushy,”  as 
it  sometimes  is  called,  is  large  water. 
Before  it  begins  a headlong  rush  down 


a heavily  forested,  narrow  valley  skirt- 
ing Big  Bridge,  Pine  Mountain  and 
Kakut  Mountain,  it  has  picked  up 
volume  from  scores  of  tiny  tributaries 
and  near  its  mouth  it  is  augmented  by 
other  streams. 

Of  all  the  major  Pocono  rivers  the 
Big  Bushkill  bears  the  fewest  man- 
made scars.  The  Lehigh  is  dammed, 
the  Lackawaxen  is  pummeled  by 
erratic  releases  from  a hydroelectric 
plant,  and  the  Brodheads  — diked, 
channelized,  and  controlled  by  dams 
— is  a hollow  shell  of  its  former  glory. 
But  the  Big  Bushy  retains  much  of  its 
character.  In  one  or  two  places  roads 
and  leisure  homes  have  intruded  upon 
the  river,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is 
wild  and  rugged.  Perhaps  it  would  not 
seem  all  that  unfamiliar  to  the  early 
nineteenth  century  settlers  who  built 
the  sawmill  which  still  stands  where 
the  Route  209  bridge  spans  the  river. 

As  Pocono  rivers  go  there  is  little 
posted  water  on  the  Big  Bushkill.  Most 
of  the  fishable  upper  reaches  in  Pike 
County  are  closed  by  clubs,  but  the 
Monroe  County  stretch  is  open  to 
anglers. 

Six  miles  of  the  Big  Bushy  are  set 
aside  under  fly-fishing-only  regula- 
tion. This  water,  on  the  Ressica  Falls 
Boy  Scout  Reservation,  is  bisected  by 
Pennsylvania  Route  402.  There  is  a 
parking  lot  for  fishermen  just  east  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Big  Bushkill.  From 
there  anglers  can  walk  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  flies-only  project.  It’s  a 
good,  stiff,  steep  hike.  A poorly  main- 
tained dirt  road  leads  off  Route  402  to 
the  upper  flies-only  reach.  There  are 
several  pull  outs  and  a well  marked 
parking  field  for  anglers.  Before  wrig- 
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The  Fly-Fishing-Only  section  of  the  Big  Bushkill  in  Monroe  County:  large  water  by  eastern  standards. 


gling  into  chest  waders  or  pulling  on 
hip  boots,  fishermen  must  stop  at  the 
Scout  Headquarters  on  Route  402  and 
secure  a permit.  They  are  free  and 
good  for  the  entire  season  but  a “dona- 
tion” to  help  finance  supplemental 
stockings  is  requested. 

The  lower  stretch,  open  to  all  legal 
forms  of  trout  fishing,  can  be  reached 
off  US  Route  209  nine  miles  north  of 
East  Stroudsburg.  After  turning  off 
Route  209  in  the  little  crossroads 
village  of  Bushkill,  a small  paved  road 
(T-301)  parallels  the  Big  Bushy  for 
two  miles  crosses  the  river,  doubles 
back,  and  winds  its  way  to  Route  209. 
There  are  a number  of  pullouts  along 
this  road  and  there  is  a large  parking 
area  at  the  bridge.  From  this  parking 
field  a private  dirt  road  provides  walk- 
in  access  to  additional  water. 

If  the  fisherman  has  the  time,  or  the 
inclination,  three  tributary  streams  of 
the  Big  Bushkill  are  worth  exploring. 

Taylor  Creek  (also  called  Taylor 
Branch,  Middle  Creek,  and  Middle 
Branch)  is  located  on  the  Delaware 
State  Forest  in  Pike  County.  Follow- 
ing an  unnumbered  forest  road  west 
rom  Porter’s  Lake,  you  cross  over  the 


headwaters  of  the  Big  Bushy  and  even- 
tually, if  you  persevere,  you  arrive  at 
Taylor  Creek.  It  might  be  advisable  to 
ask  directions,  making  sure  you  are  on 
the  right  road.  Also  be  sure  you  have  a 
reliable,  sturdy  vehicle.  On  my  last 
attempt  to  visit  this  little  brook  trout 
stream  1 had  to  dig  the  car  out  of  a 
quagmire  and  then  I hit  a lovely  set  of 
ruts  putting  the  front  end  out  of  align- 
ment. 

Saw  Creek  flows  in  and  out  of  the 
Delaware  State  Forest  in  Pike  County. 
Most  portions  of  this  stream  on  private 
lands  are  posted  by  rod  and  gun  clubs. 
Access  to  the  open  headwaters  area 
can  be  gained  by  turning  east  from 
Route  402  onto  LR  51031.  About  a 
mile  from  Route  402  this  road  crosses 
the  stream.  Another  access  point  is  off 
T-324,  a dirt  road  that  heads  east  off 
Route  402  four  and  one  half  miles 
south  of  Porter’s  Lake.  Saw  Creek  is  a 
small  brook  trout  stream  for  most  of 
its  length  but  immediately  above  its 
junction  with  the  Big  Bushkill  occa- 
sional browns  and  rainbows  are  taken. 

The  Little  Bushkill,  still  another 
Pike  County  creek,  is  also  a small 
brook  trout  stream  in  its  headwaters 


that  holds  some  browns  and  rainbows 
in  its  lower  reaches.  Access  to  the 
upper  portion  can  be  gained  by  walk- 
ing in  from  LR  51031.  To  reach  this 
point  turn  off  Route  209,  follow  the 
signs  to  Tamiment,  and  then  push  on 
into  state  forest  lands.  The  down- 
stream area  can  be  reached  off  T-301 
and  LR  51031  just  outside  the  village 
of  Bushkill  on  Route  209. 

Keep  in  mind  these  are  small 
streams  — in  the  summer,  very  small 
— and  the  trout  in  them  are  not 
muscular  browns.  Still,  they  can 
provide  a pleasant  diversion  and  a 
change  of  pace  from  fishing  the  sweep- 
ing pools  and  thundering  cascades  of 
the  Big  Bushkill. 

Over  the  years  Pocono  Mountain 
trout,  including  those  in  the  Big  Bush- 
kill and  its  tributaries,  have  seen  just 
about  every  conceivable  kind  of  lure 
and  bait.  On  the  Big  Bushkill,  for  all 
its  size,  spin  fishermen  do  their  best 
work  with  ultralight  lures.  The  most 
consistent  producers  seem  to  be  tiny 
jointed  plugs.  Until  a few  years  ago, 
bait  fishermen  relied  almost  exclu- 
sively on  worms.  But  nowadays  all 
sorts  of  things  alive  and  dead  are  used: 
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canned  corn,  marshmallows,  and  strips 
of  liver  all  are  impaled  on  hooks.  Then 
there’s  the  fellow  who  sits  on  the  bank 
a couple  of  hundred  yards  upstream 
from  the  Route  209  bridge  and  fishes 
with  slices  of  frankfurters. 

Cagey  local  bait  fishermen,  espe- 
cially the  old-timers  and  a few  shrewd 
youngsters,  use  what  they  call  “live 
baits”  — small  minnows.  Depending 
upon  individual  preference,  they  are 
either  “still  fished”  (that  is,  drifted 
alive  and  kicking  through  pools,  often 
kept  off  the  bottom  with  the  aid  of  tiny 
bobbers)  or  “sewn”  onto  hooks  (by 
threading  the  hook  through  the  body) 
and  fished  in  pocket  water  and  riffles. 
Long  after  most  bait  and  spin  fisher- 
men have  turned  their  attention  to 
warmwater  species,  a skillful  few  will 
still  be  taking  trout  on  minnows. 

Flyrodders,  too,  find  the  Big  Bushy 
worth  a trip.  But  it  is  a moody  river  (or 
is  it  the  trout  that  are  moody?).  On 
some  days  every  hard-learned  skill, 
every  scrap  of  knowledge  about  trout 
and  streams,  every  trick  and  technique 
is  needed.  Yet  it  can  also  be  a generous 
river  especially  during  that  all  too 
brief  period  between  the  final  in- 
season  stocking  and  the  onset  of 
summer  drought  and  heat.  Once  the 
hatchery  trucks  have  stopped  rolling, 
the  eager  early  season  truck  chasers 
disperse  and  the  river  becomes  the 
province  of  trout  fishermen  who  thrive 
on  the  challenge  of  outwitting  trout 
which  have  seen,  and  scorned,  gobs  of 
night  crawlers  and  sloppily  miscast 
wetflies.  For  them,  the  Big  Bushkill  is 
nothing  short  of  superb.  But  whether 
an  angler  prefers  to  brave  the  icy 
water  of  April  or  duel  with  trout  on  a 
warm  June  evening,  the  Big  Bushy  is 
there,  waiting. 

Every  flyrodder  has  a persona! 
selection  of  flies  for  favorite  streams, 
flies  that  seem  to  work  in  an  almost 
uncanny  fashion  on  that  water.  I doubt 
if  there  is  any  fly  that  has  not  been 
used  at  one  time  or  another  on  the  Big 
Bushy  and  probably  most  of  them  have 
taken  trout.  But  over  the  years  1 have 
found  certain  patterns  that  are,  at 
least  for  me,  indispensable. 

There  are,  it  goes  without  saying, 
other  flies  that  are  effective  on  the  Big 
Bushkill.  This  is  one  eastern  river 
where  Muddlers  are  truly  effective.  It 
is  also  vital  to  have  at  hand  a selection 
of  nymphs  and  dry  flies  representing 
the  major  caddis  and  mayfly  hatches. 

And  what  about  those  of  us  whose 


fly  boxes  are  already  filled  with 
patterns  tied  to  beguile  Big  Bushkill 
browns?  We  know  it’s  true:  the  Big 
Bushy  lacks  the  traditions  of  the 
Brodheads;  its  history  is  not  as  distin- 
guished as  the  Lackawaxen’s;  it’s  not 
famous;  it’s  not  distinguished;  there 
are  no  poets  along  its  banks.  But  as 
evening  settles  on  the  river  with  long 


Stone  fly  imitations  have  always 
been  important  on  the  Big  Bushkill. 
This  nymph  pattern,  which  I have 
been  using  for  several  years,  is  useful 
all  season  long. 


Brown  Stonefly  Nymph  - — 

Hook:  Mustad  #9672,  sizes  14 
through  6. 

Thread:  Brown,  6/0,  prewaxed. 
Tails:  Two  brown  dyed  goose  wing 
quill  fibers. 

Body:  Brown  polyester  yarn  or 
medium  brown  polyester  (“seal 
substitute”)  dubbing. 

Wingcase:  Latex  strip  tinted  brown 
with  a waterproof  marking  pen. 
Legs:  Brown  mottled  feather  (par- 
tridge, grouse,  or  hen  pheasant 
would  be  typical). 


I carry  this  fly  in  a wide  range  of 
sizes  using  progressively  smaller  ones 
as  the  season  advances.  Fished  deep 
and  slow  it  usually  produces. 

There  is  a fly  that  seldom  — if  ever 


shadows  spreading  over  pools  and 
mayflies  dancing  over  the  riffles  it 
matters  not  at  all  that  the  Big  Bushkill 
is  a forgotten  stream.  More  important 
than  history,  tradition,  folklore  and 
mythology  are  pine-bordered  pools, 
the  glint  of  flickering  flyrods  catching 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  and  trout 
rising  to  our  flies. 


— brings  trout  to  net  anywhere  but  on 
the  Big  Bushy.  It  is  a variation  on  the 
venerable  Bivisible  without  a tail  but 
with  the  addition  of  a pair  of  hackle  tip 
wings  tied  in  the  “delta-wing”  fashion 
used  in  caddis  patterns. 


Bushkill  Bivisible  — 

Hook:  Mustad  #94833,  sizes  12 
through  18. 

Thread:  Brown,  6/0,  prewaxed. 
Body:  Brown  thread. 

Hackle:  Dark  ginger  variant  pal- 
mered  over  two  thirds  of  the  shank; 
light  ginger  variant  palmered  over 
the  remaining  portion  of  shank  leav- 
ing enough  room  for  the  head. 

Wings:  Dark  ginger  hackle  tips  tied 
delta  wing  fashion. 

I think  the  trout  take  this  fly  as  a 
caddis  hovering  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  But  this  is  sheer  specula- 
tion. Although  I am  loath  to  admit  it,  I 
simply  don’t  know  why  this  pattern  is 
effective. 


Night  Fishing  the  Big  Bushkill  — — 

During  the  summer  months  fishing  on  the  Big  Bushkill  does  slow  down. 
The  river  warms,  often  reaching  the  danger  point  for  trout,  and  the  fish  go  on 
strike.  But  even  during  the  heat  waves  and  droughts  of  July  and  August  the 
river  can  provide  some  interesting  fishing. 

Some  years  ago  I did  quite  a bit  of  night  fishing  for  trout  on  the  Big  Bushy 
and  enjoyed  some  fair  success.  The  trout  did  not  run  as  large  as  on  some 
rivers,  but  they  made  up  in  numbers  for  what  they  lacked  in  size. 

The  most  productive  section  was  the  stretch  between  the  Route  209 
bridge  and  the  bridge  on  T-301.  I always  liked  the  pool  under  the  T-301 
bridge. 

Although  most  authorities  on  the  subject  recommend  large  wet  flies  for 
night  fishing,  my  preference  has  always  been  dry  flies.  The  Wulff  patterns 
(especially  in  brown  and  grey),  small  deer  hair  bass  bugs,  and  moth 
imitations  of  various  types  were  used  and  seemed  to  do  as  good  a job  as 
wet  flies. 

There  is  a certain  special  feel  about  midnight  flyfishing,  compounded  of 
anticipation  and  a sense  of  adventure.  But  on  a river  like  the  Big  Bushkill 
with  fast  currents  and  a tricky  bottom,  caution  has  to  be  the  watchword. 
Should  you  decide  to  try  your  hand  at  this  exciting  form  of  fishing,  make 
sure  you  fish  with  a good  friend  who  can  and  will  help  you  out  should 
something  go  wrong,  that  you  scout  the  stretch  you  plan  to  work  during  the 
day,  and  that  you  watch  your  step  while  wading. 
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These  inviting  scenes  on  the  Big  Bushkill  display  some  classic  trout  water:  fast  water,  long  pools 
almost  sheer,  pine  studded  slopes.  It's  as  near  to  a wilderness  setting  as  possible. 


pip:,  ti 
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To  unknowing  passersby  the  Muddy  Creek  trout  stocking  rig  above  might  indeed  appear  strange  but  it’s  effective! 


The  Muddy  Creek  Fish  Car  Era 


by  Bill  Einsig 


1 rout  leaving  the  Fish  Commission 
nurseries  generally  travel  “first  class” 
in  specially  designed  trucks.  But 
there's  a unique  experience  in  store  for 
trout  shipped  to  Muddy  Creek  in 
southern  York  County  — part  of  their 
journey  is  by  rail! 

Early  each  spring  local  sportsmen 
meet  the  Fish  Commission  stocking 
trucks  at  Muddy  Creek  Forks  and  load 
a variety  of  nice  browns,  rainbows  and 
brookies  into  55-gallon  steel  drums. 
The  drums  are  loaded  on  a small 
trailer  then  pulled  by  motorcar  along 
rails  owned  by  the  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  that  once 
linked  York  with  Baltimore.  A few 
volunteers  then  unload  the  trout  along 
the  15-mile  stretch  of  inaccessible 
pools  and  riffles. 


In  order  to  really  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  project,  it  will  help  to  first 
understand  a bit  about  Muddy  Creek 
and  its  surroundings.  Muddy  Creek 
drains  a large  portion  of  York  County 
from  Felton  to  Peach  Bottom.  Its 
many  small  feeder  streams  cut 
through  prime  farmland  and  there  are 
times  when  this  freestone  creek  lives 
up  to  its  name.  But  it  is  a good  early 
season  fishery  and  largely  inaccessible 
by  car  throughout  most  of  its  course. 
In  summer,  the  Big  Muddy  warms  a 
bit  too  much  in  unsheltered  areas  and 
the  trout  move  into  the  mouths  of 
cooler  feeder  streams  and  spring  seeps. 
Trout  are  there  for  the  taking  through- 
out the  season,  though,  by  anglers 
patient  enough  to  challenge  them. 

Muddy  Creek  is  flanked  by  steep 


ridges  in  most  areas.  Roads  have  found 
their  way  down  to  Muddy’s  edge  only 
where  tributaries  have  carved  a gentle 
approach  or  where  there  was  enough 
room,  and  reason,  to  lay  switch  backs 
into  the  side  of  the  ridge.  In  the  15 
miles  from  Muddy  Creek  Forks  to  the 
bridge  on  Route  74  at  Castle  Fin,  only 
two  other  bridges  remain  intact.  There 
were  others,  of  course,  but  decades  of 
progress  and  change  have  seen  them 
fall  one  by  one  and  not  replaced. 

All  this  means  that  for  most  of  its 
length,  Muddy  Creek  is  accessible 
only  by  foot.  Miles  of  pools  and  riffles 
lay  at  the  base  of  steep  walls  of  rock. 
In  many  areas,  huge  boulders  are 
strewn  along  the  water’s  course  form- 
ing pockets  for  hungry  trout.  On  some 
of  the  southern  stretches,  ancient 
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Trout  are  netted  directly  from  the  PFC  distribution  unit  to  the  oxygenated 
drums  on  the  waiting  rail  car;  then  the  actual  stocking  begins. 


hemlocks  line  the  slopes  down  to  the 
water’s  edge  making  a deep  green 
tunnel  reminiscent  of  northern 
streams.  In  essence,  this  is  a stream  of 
beauty  appreciated  by  the  relatively 
few  who  are  willing  to  spend  the  time 
and  energy  to  explore  the  area. 

When  the  stream  was  stocked  years 
ago,  it  was  always  difficult  to  move 
many  fish  very  far  from  the  few  roads 
that  meet  the  stream.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  dirt  roads  that  provide  minimal 
access  to  careful  drivers  were  simply 
too  rough  for  the  trout  tankers.  Some 
fish  could  be  stocked  with  buckets  and 
float  boxes,  but  still  there  remained 
miles  of  beautiful  water  left  un- 
stocked. 

Then,  in  1956,  the  Muddy  Creek 
Trout  Stocking  Committee  led  by  Stan 


Myers,  Bob  Mader,  Eddie  Schnieder 
and  John  Arnold,  made  an  agreement 
with  the  MA  & PA  Railroad  that 
would  allow  the  committee  to  use  the 
tracks  and  a motorcar.  The  Muddy 
Creek  fish  car  era  began. 

Harry  Dixon,  who  only  recently 
retired  from  the  MA  & PA  after  a 
“lifetime”  of  service,  has  been  the 
engineer  for  the  stocking  runs  since 
the  program  began.  In  fact,  in  24  years 
— with  at  least  six  runs  each  year  — 
Harry  has  missed  the  trip  only  one 
time. 

That  kind  of  dedication  really  typi- 
fies the  entire  project.  Late  each 
winter,  a small  but  hardy  crew  climbs 
aboard  the  motorcar  for  the  first  of  the 
season’s  trips.  This  first  run  is  used  to 
look  for  limbs  and  windfalls  that  block 


the  tracks.  The  work  is  hard  and  often 
bitter  cold  but  if  the  tracks  are  blocked 
when  stocking  begins,  some  fish  could 
die  or  have  to  be  dumped  too  soon. 

The  motorcar  is  technically  a 1939 
Fairmount  with  a single  cylinder,  two- 
cycle  engine.  Less  formally,  it’s  known 
as  a dinky.  Dixon  manages  to  keep  the 
dinky  operating  as  though  it  were  his 
own  creation.  Until  a few  years  ago, 
the  committee  borrowed  a dinky  from 
the  railroad  yards  each  spring  and 
repaired  it  as  needed  to  make  the 
stocking  runs.  The  dinky  then  went 
back  to  the  yards  in  better  condition 
than  when  it  left.  But  the  committee 
bought  a dinky  of  their  own  recently 
and  now  is  able  to  keep  up  on  mainte- 
nance year-round,  thanks  to  Harry's 
ingenuity. 

The  typical  stocking  run  begins  at 
Muddy  Creek  Forks  where  the  north 
and  south  branches  merge  to  form  the 
main  branch.  At  one  time  the  water  in 
the  drums  had  to  be  aerated  by  hand 
during  the  five-hour  stocking  run.  But 
now  the  dinky  is  loaded  with  oxygen 
tanks  that  keep  the  trout  in  good 
condition  until  they  are  stocked.  The 
dinky  carries  Dixon  as  engineer, 
Myers  as  leader,  Mader  as  crew  chief 
and  dipper,  along  with  several  volun- 
teers young  enough  to  jump  from  the 
tracks  and  break  through  the  brush  to 
the  streamside  with  buckets  of  trout. 

Stan  Myers  takes  his  seat  near  the 
front  of  the  dinky  where  he  can  spot 
the  small  footpaths  that  have  been 
used  for  almost  three  decades.  With  a 
wave  of  his  hand,  Stan  brings  the 
dinky  to  a slow  halt  while  Bob  directs 
the  volunteers  to  the  stream  with  an 
appropriate  number  of  fish.  Then,  with 
a load  “B-O-O-ARD!”  Stan  starts 
them  again  ...  on  to  the  next  stop. 

No  map  shows  the  landmarks  that 
guide  Stan  and  Harry  as  they  work 
their  way  downstream.  A few  of  the 
men  can  talk  intelligently  about  the 
various  holes  and  drop  points,  but  to 
most  of  us  their  references  are  mean- 
ingless. They  even  have  names  for 
many  of  the  numerous  drop  points  in 
the  15-mile  stretch:  “Crooked  Tree,” 
“Hemlock  Curve,”  “The  Pool,”  “Duck 
Rock”  — names  known  only  to  a 
handful  of  men  who  have  christened 
each  point  over  the  last  quarter 
century.  One  gets  the  sad  feeling  that 
the  only  record  of  the  names  and 
stories  behind  them  is  in  the  collective 
memory  of  these  few. 

The  trout  truck  meets  the  dinky 
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At  each  stocking  point,  hip-booted  volunteers  carry  the  trout  to  the  stream. 
The  trout  are  actually  stocked  in  four  legs  before  the  tanks  are  empty. 


four  times  along  the  way  to  load  more 
fish.  Trout  are  actually  stocked  in  four 
legs  before  the  tanks  are  emptied  for 
the  final  time  and  the  volunteers  relax 
for  the  ride  home.  About  4,000  trout 
are  stocked  by  the  dinky  crew  during 
the  day. 

Of  course,  all  this  activity  attracts 
some  attention  — especially  during 
in-season  stockings.  At  each  loading 
point  there  are  small  crowds  of  kibitz- 
ers and  curious  anglers.  There,  too,  is 
Ez  Myers’  camper  loaded  with  hot 
coffee  and  snacks  both  for  the  volun- 
teers and  curious  onlookers  who  stand 
and  talk  enjoying  the  experience. 

Fishermen  along  Muddy  Creek  will 
often  find  a “bulletin”  tucked  care- 
fully under  their  wiper  blade  explain- 
ing just  how  their  day’s  catch  got  to  be 


where  they  were  caught  and  asking  for 
some  donation.  Such  gifts  of  apprecia- 
tion have  kept  the  operation  going  for 
several  decades  but  there  are  always 
expenses  for  engine  parts,  fuel  and 
other  essentials.  As  usual  though, 
sportsmen  can  be  expected  to  come 
through  with  support  when  it’s  needed 
most.  They’ve  carried  the  financial 
burden  for  fish  and  wildlife  programs 
for  most  of  this  century  and  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  do  so  into  the  next. 

The  men  of  the  Muddy  Creek  Trout 
Stocking  Committee  have  shown  what 
dedication  and  ingenuity  can  do  and, 
in  so  doing  they  are  an  inspiration  to 
us  all  for  their  work  has  provided 
untold  hours  of  fishing  enjoyment  for 
thousands  of  anglers  on  Muddy 
Creek. 


Very  few  passable  roads  lead  to  the 
water  and  if  it  weren  't  for  the 
hard  work  and  ingenuity  of  the  Muddy 
Creek  volunteers,  much  of  this 
otherwise  inaccessible  water  would 
never  be  stocked  with  fish. 
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PIRA  TES’  ED  OTT 

CHAIRS  198 1 RFC  PLA  Y PROGRAM 

Ed  Ott,  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates'  first-string  catcher  has  been 
named  to  serve  as  honorary  chairman  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  1981  Pennsylvania  Leagueof  Angling  Youth 
(P.L.A.Y.)  program. 

Aimed  at  making  youngsters  better  anglers  and  safer  boaters, 
P.L.A.Y.  is  designed  to  instill  good  sportsmanship  and  safe  boat- 
ing practices  into  them  at  an  early  age. 

Each  member  receives  an  embroidered  patch  suitable  for  wear- 
ing on  jacket  or  cap,  signs  a membership  card  pledging  to  obey  all 
fishing  and  boating  rules  and  regulations,  and  a packet  of  Com- 
mission publications.  In  addition,  P.L.A.Y.  members  receive  a 
quarterly  newsletter  containing  articles  and  illustrations  on  fish- 
ing methods,  life  histories  of  freshwater  fish,  boating  safety  re- 
minders, and  other  information  aimed  at  helping  novice  outdoors 
enthusiasts. 

For  further  information  or  additional  application  forms  regard- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Leagueof  Angling  Youth,  write: 
P.L.A.Y.,  P.  O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


Application  For  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 


TO  JOIN 


Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth 

19 


Complete  this 
application,  cut 
out  at  the  dotted 
line  and  mail  it  along 
with  your  remittance  to  : 


AGE 

(Please  print)  (Member’s  name) 


(Street) 


P.L.A.Y. 

Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission 
Box  1673 

Harrisburg,  PA  17120 


(City)  (State)  (Zip) 

Have  you  ever  gone  fishing?  Yes No 

What  kinds  of  fish  do  you  like  to  catch? 

Which  do  you  like  the  most . . . fishing  in  a lake ; or  in  a stream ? 

As  a member  of  PLAY,  do  you  promise  to  use  good  outdoor  manners 
and  to  obey  the  Fish  Law  and  rules? 

(NOTE:  Parent,  please  sign  below) 


(Signature  of  Adult  Sponsor) 


Check; M.O.  enclosed 

in  the  amount  of  $ . 


Membership  Fee:  $2.00  per  person 
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“Catching  a thousand  trout  is  not  all  fun,  ” says  the  author.  . . you  must  take  your  fishing  seriously.  ” 

One  Thousand  Trout 


During  the  past  dozen  years  1 have 
carried  on  a love  affair  with  the  trout 
which  inhabit  the  waters  of  Central 
Pennsylvania.  At  first,  they  were 
coquettish  and  refused  my  advances, 
but  as  I learned  more  about  the  trout 
and  their  watery  world,  I have  found 
myself  increasingly  able  to  deal  with  a 
variety  of  circumstances  that  often 
foiled  my  early  attempts  to  catch  these 
lovely  fish.  In  fact,  I believe  that  once 
a fisherman  learns  a few  basic  rules  of 
trout  behavior  and  he  is  willing  to 
spend  a great  deal  of  his  time  on  the 
stream,  he  can  catch  a thousand  or 
more  trout  during  a regular  trout 
season.  This  may  seem  to  be  a feat 
reserved  for  professional  angler/writ- 
ers who  fish  in  prime,  trout  filled 
waters,  particularly  streams  that  are 
not  hard  fished  and  that  are  fairly  far 
removed  from  the  depredations  of 
civilization,  but  I think  that  this 
accomplishment  is  not  one  solely  for 
the  “professional.”  To  prove  this  point 
to  myself,  several  years  ago  I decided 
that  I'd  set  a goal  for  myself  of  catch- 
ing a thousand  trout  during  the 


by  Richard  Tate 

season. 

At  that  time  Pennsylvania’s  trout 
season  extended  from  mid-April  until 
October  31,  and  I knew  that  I’d  not  be 
able  to  experience  very  many  fishless 
days  if  I were  to  accomplish  my  goal. 
Also,  I knew  that  I would  want  to  fish 
over  relatively  undisturbed  trout  that 
would  be  willing  to  feed  whenever  I 
was  after  them.  It’s  tough  to  find  very 
many  Pennsylvania  trout  streams  that 
aren’t  being  pounded  during  the  tradi- 
tional mid-April  opening  week,  but  I 
felt  that  a couple  of  excursions  after 
wild  brook  trout  would  provide  the 
type  of  activity  I wanted.  Accordingly, 
I spent  the  first  several  days  of  the 
season  scouring  small,  fairly  remote 
mountain  streams,  fishing  two  or  three 
hours  each  day.  The  small  mountain 
brooks  yielded  a great  many  lovely 
trout,  and  I wasn’t  frustrated  with 
having  to  search  for  trout  that  hadn’t 
been  frightened  by  hordes  of  anglers. 
Not  until  the  middle  of  the  first  week 
approached  did  I make  my  first  foray 
to  a local  trout  stream  which  receives  a 
planting  of  hatchery  trout;  by  that 


time  I had  caught  and  released  over 
fifty  small  trout  on  wet  flies.  I found 
that  the  gaudy  Royal  Coachman 
worked  quite  well  but  that  I often  had 
to  add  one  or  two  size  “B”  split  shot  to 
get  my  flies  down  to  the  bottom  where 
the  brookies  were  feeding. 

Spring  weather  that  year  was  not 
warm,  and  the  water  was  still  running 
dark  green  from  the  cold  snowmelt 
that  was  seeking  a route  to  the  sea,  so  I 
knew  that  I’d  have  to  fish  deep  and 
slow  for  another  week  or  two.  During 
previous  trout  seasons  I had  learned 
that  streamer  flies  or  weighted 
nymphs  fished  slowly  along  the  bottom 
of  the  creek  were  my  best  bets  to 
ensure  success.  The  trout,  at  least  the 
streambred  fish,  were  sluggish  in  the 
cold  water  and  would  not  move  very 
far  for  something  to  eat.  That  lesson 
was  a difficult  one  for  me  to  learn;  I 
had  often  fished  my  streamers  and 
bucktails  much  too  quickly  for  a trout 
to  really  be  able  to  get,  and  I had  only 
had  a modicum  of  success  with 
nymphs.  Well,  after  a little  coaching 
from  a local  minnow  expert,  my  fish- 
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ing  with  streamers  improved,  and  by 
May  First  I had  caught  over  a hundred 
trout,  most  of  which  I had  fooled  on  a 
Black-Nosed  Dace  bucktail  tied  on 
either  a size  6 or  10  3XL  hook.  I 
thought  that  was  a fine  start,  fishing  in 
the  evenings  after  work  and  on  week- 
ends during  what  I personally  regard 
as  the  worst  fishing  month  — for  vari- 
ous reasons  such  as  the  low  water 
temperatures  which  inhibit  trout  activ- 
ity and  the  large  numbers  of  anglers 
which  limit  fishing  range  — of  the 
traditional  mid-April  to  October  trout 
season. 

The  good  trout  fishing  usually 
commences  about  the  first  week  of 
May  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  As  the 
days  and  nights  become  warmer,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  rises  to 
optimum  feeding  levels  for  the  trout. 
May  is  also  the  month  of  major  mayfly 
and  caddis  fly  hatches,  and  when  the 
water  is  clear,  it  is  possible  to  catch  a 
great  many  trout.  Although  I’ve  been 
able  to  catch  as  many  as  fifty-five 
trout  in  a six-hour  afternoon  and 
evening  stretch,  my  best  day  of  that 
season  was  an  evening  that  I caught 
thirty-five  trout  ranging  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  during  a combined  hatch 
of  crane  flies,  caddises,  and  small 
mayflies.  Without  going  into  a day- 
by-day  diary  for  the  month,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  by  the  end  of  May  I had 
caught  386  trout  and  was  well  on  my 
way  toward  my  goal. 

Summer  provided  me  with  a real 
advantage  over  the  usual  trout  fisher- 
man in  my  quest  for  a thousand  trout. 
I am  a school  teacher,  and  since  I 
received  my  Master’s  Degree  from 
Penn  State  in  1974, 1 have  been  able  to 
pursue  the  trout  to  my  heart’s  content 
during  the  summer  months.  During 
this  time  I prefer  to  fish  alone  or, 
sometimes,  with  only  one  or  two 
companions.  That  way  I can  cover  the 
water  in  my  own  fashion  without 
worrying  about  disturbing  someone 
else’s  fishing  and  do  not  have  to  be 
concerned  with  someone  else  ruining 
an  outing  for  me.  I do  have  several 
regular  fishing  partners,  but  as  a 
general  rule  we  divide  a stream  and 
don’t  see  each  other  until  we’ve 
finished  fishing. 

I’ve  found  that  midsummer  trouting 
is,  once  the  proper  lessons  are  learned, 
consistently,  though  not  often  spectac- 
ularly, successful.  During  the  summer 
of  my  quest  I was  still  a bachelor;  I did 
not  have  any  real  responsibilities  to 


attend;  thus,  I practically  lived  on  my 
local  trout  streams.  I often  found  it 
profitable  to  fish  small,  clear  streams 
with  dry  flies  even  when  no  fish  were 
rising;  I found  that  rather  large 
weighted  nymphs  would  take  trout  in 
larger  rivers,  and  I usually  employed 
bucktails  after  rainstorms.  Often  1 
fished  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  and  it  was  during  the  summer 
that  I made  “expeditions”  to  several 
trout  streams  in  various  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. One  of  the  trout  I caught  on 
a trip  to  the  famous  Letort  Spring  Run 
near  Carlisle  was  eighteen  inches  and 
turned  out  to  be  my  largest  of  that 
season.  By  the  end  of  my  summer 
vacation  I had  coralled  927  trout! 

During  the  final  two  months  of  the 
season,  coaching  duties  curtailed  my 
fishing  a great  deal,  and  I did  not  get 
to  fish  at  all  during  thirty-five  of  the 
sixty-one  days  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber; and  many  of  my  evenings  were  of 
the  half-hour  to  forty-five  minute  vari- 
ety. Still,  with  some  fruitful  evenings 
and  good  weekend  fishing  I landed  my 
thousandth  trout  by  September  28.  I’d 
like  to  relate  that  the  fish  was  a huge, 
ripsnorting  monster,  but  he  wasn’t;  the 
trout  was  a lovely  twelve-incher 
garbed  in  his  spawning  attire.  The 
season  closed  a month  later,  and  I 
ended  it  with  a total  of  1094  trout.  The 
final  two  weeks  showed  a steep  decline 
in  the  quality  of  the  angling  as  the 
mature  fish  were  spawning  and 
weren’t  much  interested  in  feeding 
while  they  were  lovemaking.  Anyhow, 
I had  proved  that  an  average  angler 
could  catch  a thousand  or  more  trout 
during  a typical  open  season,  and  I 
believe  this  goal  is  well  within  the 
reach  of  most  competent  trout  fisher- 
men, especially  as  more  and  more 
states  liberalize  the  lengths  of  their 
trout  seasons.  For  instance,  Pennsylva- 
nia’s trout  season  has  recently  been 
made  a year-around  affair,  closing 
only  for  the  stocking  of  streams  in 
March  and  early  April.  Although  I 
haven’t  taken  advantage  of  the  winter 
fishing  (I  have  been  busily  cutting 
firewood)  several  of  my  acquaintances 
have,  and  one  of  them,  Rich  Shaffer, 
who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  intense 
trout  fisherman  I know,  has  caught 
quite  a few  trout  ranging  up  to  eigh- 
teen inches  in  the  dead  of  winter! 

As  Rich  insists,  it  is  important  to  be 
a sportsman  while  fishing,  too,  espe- 
cially with  the  longer  trout  seasons.  It 
is  best  to  return  most  of  the  trout  that 


are  caught  while  fishing  to  maintain  a 
high  quality  of  angling.  Of  the  1094  I 
caught,  I kept  seventeen,  which  1 now 
believe  was  at  least  seven  too  many.  1 
sincerely  believe  that  my  favorite 
stream  sections  are  good  for  trout  fish- 
ing because  few  of  us  who  fish  there 
kill  any  fish.  These  locations,  though 
not  designated  as  “Fish-for-Fun”  ar- 
eas, are  similar  to  areas  with  special 
regulations  because  they  contain  good 
breeding  populations  of  wild  trout 
which  help  to  maintain  stable  levels  of 
fish.  One  of  those  sections  was  discov- 
ered this  past  summer  by  a cadre  of 
fishermen  who  killed  all  trout  that 
they  could  catch,  however,  and  the 
sport  that  is  available  there  now  is  only 
a remnant  of  what  it  could  and  should 
be. 

The  chronology  of  my  thousand 
trout  year  shows  that  it  is  possible  for 
an  angler  to  catch  that  many  trout,  but 
it  does  not  really  explain  the  main 
ingredients  necessary  to  attain  a thou- 
sand trout  year.  I believe  that  there  are 
several  prerequisites  for  an  angler  who 
wants  to  catch  a thousand  trout.  In  my 
opinion,  the  most  important  require- 
ment for  a successful  trout  fisherman 
is  a sincere  dedication  to  the  sport;  it 
must  almost  be  an  obsession  with  him. 
He  must  set  the  goal  of  catching  a 
thousand  trout  before  the  season 
begins  and  must  then  be  astream  at 
every  available  opportunity.  For  in- 
stance, during  my  successful  quest 
there  were  211  days  in  the  trout 
season,  and  of  those  I was  after  the 
trout  151  days.  Some  of  the  sixty  days 
that  I did  not  fish  — the  equivalent  of 
two  “lost”  months  — were  due  to 
absolutely  awful  weather,  and  I missed 
thirty-five,  as  I noted  previously,  to 
work-related  duties.  One  thing  I did 
not  do  was  fish  at  night;  if  I had 
learned  that  phase  of  trouting,  who 
knows  how  many  more  trout  I might 
have  caught?  But  all  of  the  time  I 
spent  astream  was  valuable,  as  I 
learned  many  new  things.  It  is  true 
that  knowledge  of  fishing  tactics  may 
be  gleaned  from  books  and  periodicals 
— I have  personally  collected  over 
seventy  books  about  trout  fishing 
but  it  takes  true  dedication  to  be  on  a 
trout  stream  in  a rainstorm  or  when  a 
midsummer  heat  wave  sends  the  ther- 
mometer soaring  toward  the  100 
degree  mark.  Only  by  being  on  the 
river  can  the  trout  fisherman  accumu- 
late and  then  apply  a working  knowl- 
edge of  the  trout  and  his  habits. 
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It  is  while  on  the  stream  that  a trout 
fisherman  learns  to  know  the  good  and 
the  bad  sections  of  water,  the  second 
requirement  for  consistent  success. 
For  example,  a small  spring  creek  near 
to  my  home  in  Central  Pennsylvania  is 
a good  trout  stream  in  several  sections 
but  is  only  tit  for  chubs,  suckers,  and 
carp  in  many  others.  During  my 
formative  years  as  a trout  fisherman,  I 
fished  almost  all  areas  of  the  stream, 
section  by  section,  to  find  productive 
water.  In  recent  years  I have  ignored 
the  places  where  1 did  not  regularly 
catch  trout  during  the  early  searches. 
Had  I haphazardly  fished  this  stream, 
it  might  have  taken  me  many  years  to 
discover  some  hot  spots  and  to  realize 
that  others  were  nearly  barren  of 
trout.  This  past  summer  reinforced  my 
convictions  about  the  quality  of  water 
in  various  sections  of  the  stream.  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  con- 
ducted a stream  census  to  evaluate  the 
trout  fishery,  and  some  areas  were 
truly  fine  with  many  healthy  trout  up 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches.  I was  a 
little  disappointed  that  in  the  dozen 
areas  that  were  checked  that  there  was 
only  one  fish  of  twenty  inches,  but 
from  my  experience  I had  suspected 
that  few  truly  large  fish  inhabited  the 
small  creek.  Other  areas  of  the  creek 


proved  to  be,  as  my  fishing  cohort  Dan 
Deters  had  dubbed  them,  “Chub- 
villes,”  with  almost  no  trout  in  300 
meters  of  stream.  Had  I,  during  my 
quest  for  a thousand  trout,  spent  any 
time  in  these  “Chubville”  areas  where 
1 had  almost  never  caught  even  a 
stocked  trout  after  mid-May,  I cer- 
tainly would  never  have  attained  my 
goal. 

Within  the  stream  sections  which 
contain  good  trout  populations,  some 
types  of  water  are  much  better  than 
others.  Areas  which  have  swift  riffles 
flowing  into  nice  pools  have  always 
been  my  favorites.  And,  areas  with 
shrubs,  trees,  and  other  bankside  cover 
that  provide  shelter  and  safety  for  the 
fish  and  resting  places  for  hatching 
aquatic  insects  are  the  very  best.  The 
pools  are  good  places  for  the  trout  to 
lie  without  expending  much  energy. 
These  pools  are  often  sanctuaries  for 
large  trout,  too,  though  I didn’t  really 
learn  to  appreciate  the  rewards  of  fish- 
ing languid  pools  until  several  seasons 
after  I caught  the  thousand  trout.  I 
have  found  that  long  stretches  of  shal- 
low, rapid  water  are  not  greatly 
productive  for  trout;  for  even  though 
food  organisms  may  be  present,  a lack 
of  hiding  or  resting  locations  is  not 
conducive  to  a healthy  trout  popula- 


tion. If  you  are  to  be  successful  as  a 
trout  fisherman,  it  is  truly  imperative 
that  you  learn  the  quality  of  water  that 
exists  in  different  parts  of  the  streams 
you  will  frequent  the  most. 

I have  already  alluded  to  what  I 
believe  is  the  third  major  requirement 
that  an  angler  must  possess  to  ensure 
fishing  success:  he  must  accumulate 
knowledge  about  the  trout  and  the 
trout’s  habits,  and  he  must  then 
develop  tactics  that  will  exploit  these 
characteristics.  One  example  occurs 
during  hatches  of  aquatic  insects: 
during  a hatch  a trout’s  habits  make 
him  vulnerable  to  the  fly  fisherman, 
and,  to  me,  this  is  the  easiest  time  to 
catch  large  numbers  of  trout.  But  it 
wasn’t  always  so.  When  I began  to  fish 
I relied  on  the  expertise  of  several 
locals  who  encouraged  me  to  use  a 
Female  Beaverkill  dry  fly  to  “match 
the  hatch”  of  prevalent  mayflies  on  the 
closest  stream  to  my  home.  However, 
my  success  was  inconsistent,  especially 
with  larger  trout,  and  only  after  my 
fishing  partners  and  I had  carefully 
observed  the  real  flies  and  had  done 
research  about  these  flies  did  we  learn 
that  the  fly  pattern  we  were  using  was 
not  really  a very  effective  one.  In  fact, 
all  the  fishermen  with  whom  I fish 
have  discarded  the  Female  Beaverkill 


Sometimes,  landing  a trout  causes  problems — even  a small  trout — problems  a “busy"  fisherman  doesn’t  need. 
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in  favor  of  other  fly  patterns  which  we 
believe  do  a better  job  of  imitating  the 
real  flies.  You  see,  it  is  the  trout’s 
habit  to  take  the  dying  female  flies  on 
our  local  streams  after  the  flies  have 
deposited  their  eggs  in  the  creek.  The 
Female  Beaverkill  pattern  includes  a 
prominent  egg  sack  and  as  a fly 
actually  forces  a trout  to  abandon  its 
habit  of  taking  eggless  flies,  and  a 
trout  does  not  readily  change  its  habits 
to  suit  the  angler.  Also,  the  trout’s 
habit  during  a hatch  and  spinner  fall  is 
to  shift  his  type  of  feeding  several 
times  during  the  hatch.  Fie  will  dine  on 
immature  nymphs  for  awhile,  then  on 
young  adult  flies  that  will  soon  leave 
the  stream  to  molt,  and  finally  on 
dying  flies  that  have  returned  to  the 
stream  to  lay  their  eggs.  The  three  fly 
forms  have  varied  shapes,  yet  most 
local  flyrodders  will  use  only  one  fly 
pattern  throughout  this  entire  period! 
Now  that  I have  learned  to  recognize 
the  subtle  feeding  changes  from  one 
stage  of  fly  to  another,  1 usually  use 
several  fly  patterns  each  time  I am 
astream  during  major  hatches  and 
spinner  falls.  When  the  season  of  the 
major  hatches  ends,  the  habits  of  the 
trout  alter  as  well. 

The  habits  of  late  season  trout  are 
opportunistic  ones.  I have  discovered 
that  the  trout  of  July,  August, 
September,  and  October  will  usually 
take  a properly  presented  fly  if  two 
conditions  are  present.  One  condition 
is  favorable  water  temperature.  Water 
temperature  governs  a trout’s  metabo- 
lism, sometimes  making  him  active, 
sometimes  causing  him  to  become 
sluggish.  But  if  the  water  is  between 
55  and  70  degrees,  it  is  a good  signal 
for  the  angler.  Cooler  or  warmer  water 
temperatures  seem  to  inhibit  trout 
activity.  The  other  favorable  condition 
is  clear  water,  especially  on  larger 
rivers.  One  such  river  which  I am  able 
to  fish  several  times  each  season 
provides  splendid  late  season  action.  In 
the  clear  water  the  trout,  which  attack 
their  prey  by  sight,  can  quickly  spot 
my  nymphs;  and  since  there  is  no 
concentrated  hatch  to  spur  their  feed- 
ing, I often  can  catch  fish  consistently 
for  several  hours.  Clear  water  works 
similarly  on  the  small  streams  which  I 
usually  fish,  but  there  the  fish  can  see 
a careless  approach,  and  I must  be 
careful  to  avoid  frightening  the  trout.  I 
will  wear  dark-colored  clothing  to  try 
to  blend  with  the  streamside  back- 
ground so  that  my  movements  will  be 


masked,  and  I often  creep  along  the 
banks  of  small  streams  to  avoid  detec- 
tion by  the  trout. 

Another  trout  habit  worth  exploit- 
ing is  his  desire  for  a safe  retreat. 
Although  the  trout  that  live  in 
meadow  streams  have  little  shade 
available,  I have  rarely  caught  them  in 
water  that  does  not  provide  hiding 
places  for  them.  I like  to  toss  my  flies 
toward  grassy  overhangs  in  the  mead- 
ows; a submerged  log  or  tree  roots  are 
likely  lairs  for  trout  on  wooded  stream 
sections.  If  a safe  retreat  is  not  avail- 
able, except,  perhaps,  in  heavily 
stocked  private  water  or  in  places  that 
are  not  fished  regularly,  I have  found 
that  there  will  not  be  very  many  catch- 
able  trout. 

To  catch  a thousand  trout  takes  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  fisherman  if  he  is  to 
take  advantage  of  his  quarry’s  habits. 
Though  this  isn’t  a story  about  how  to 
trout  fish  using  various  types  of  equip- 
ment, it  is  obvious  that  the  fly  fisher- 
man needs  to  know  now  to  cast  and 
present  his  flies  properly;  he  needs  to 
know  when  to  use  an  artifical  ant  or  to 
tie  on  a Hendrickson.  The  bait  fisher- 
man ought  to  be  able  to  decide  when 
he  ought  to  employ  a minnow  or  a 
grasshopper,  and  the  spin  fisherman 
must  select  proper  lures  and  learn  how 
to  use  them.  It  takes  a lot  of  time  and 
practice  to  use  trout  fishing  equipment 
of  any  kind  properly.  To  help  remind 
me  of  certain  successful  tactics  that  I 
have  developed,  I have  kept  a notebook 
about  all  of  my  trout  fishing  experi- 
ences since  1968,  and  periodic  reviews 
of  my  notes  have  helped  me  to  recog- 
nize important  cycles  of  fishing  that 
occur  each  season.  Gary  “Mooch” 
Irvin,  one  of  my  fishing  friends,  teases 
me  a lot  about  my  notebook,  but  it  has 
helped  me  to  repeat  some  successful 
outings  on  my  local  streams  and  on 
other  creeks  from  year  to  year. 

The  trout  fisherman  must  also 
recognize  what  time  of  day  will 
provide  the  best  sport.  Generally  early 
season  angling  is  best  in  the  late  after- 
noon when  the  water  temperature  is 
conducive  to  trout  feeding;  as  the 
summer  progresses,  morning  and  eve- 
ning, and  for  the  stalwarts  of  darkness 
the  nights,  are  the  most  comfortable. 
Midday  fishing  is  rarely  productive 
until  late  August  or  September,  and  I 
usually  will  relax  with  a good  book 
until  the  heat  of  a midsummer  day  has 
ended. 

Catching  a thousand  trout  is  not  all 


fun;  you  have  to  be  on  the  stream  when 
the  opportunity  is  available,  and  you 
must  take  your  fishing  seriously.  It 
means  sacrificing  some  of  the  little 
pleasures  of  being  astream;  watching 
the  swallows  and  the  cedar  waxwings 
will  not  be  one  of  the  things  that  you 
will  be  able  to  do.  You  must  concen- 
trate on  the  challenges  presented  by 
the  trout  if  you  are  to  be  successful  on 
a consistent  basis. 

Nor  do  you  need  to  belong  to  a 
private  club  to  catch  a thousand  trout. 
Although  I once  belonged  to  a club  for 
a couple  of  years,  the  year  1 caught  a 
thousand  trout  I did  not,  nor  do  I now. 
However,  I do  confess  to  making  seven 
trips  and  to  catching  58  trout  that  year 
in  specially  regulated  “Fish  for  Fun” 
(no  kill)  and  “Fly  Fishing  Only”  areas 
that  are  open  to  all  anglers.  But  even  if 
I discounted  those  trout,  1 still 
managed  to  catch  1036  trout  from 
completely  open,  unrestricted  public 
water. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  have  the  time  or 
the  inclination  to  strive  for  a thousand 
trout  season,  but  by  learning  the  habits 
of  the  trout,  practicing  proper  use  of 
your  fishing  gear,  and  by  fishing  what 
you  believe  are  the  best  sections  of 
your  favorite  trout  waters,  you  can 
catch  500  or  more  trout  in  a season 
without  making  work  of  it.  I have 
caught  between  550  and  800  trout 
each  season  since  my  big  year  without 
being  accused  of  neglect  by  my  wife 
and  young  son,  and  I do  not  feel 
compelled  to  fish  every  day.  However, 
if  I ever  again  have  the  urge  to  attempt 
to  catch  a thousand  trout  in  a season.  1 
firmly  believe  that  with  dedication,  a 
working  knowledge  of  my  favorite 
waters,  and  knowledge  about  trout 
habits  and  how  to  exploit  them,  1 could 
catch  a thousand  trout  from  the  hard- 
fished  public  trout  streams  of  my 
home  area  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 


MY  FA  VORITE  TROUT  FLIES 

Early  Spring 

Black-Nosed  Dace,  6-  10  #XL 
Late  Spring 

Grey  Hackle  Peacock,  # 10,  12  ( Wet  fly) 
Light  Hendrickson,  # 14,  16  (Dry  fly) 
Tan-bodied  Poly-winged  Spinner,  #14, 
16  (Dry  fly) 

Summer,  Autumn 

Stone  fly  nymph,  #8 

Tan  caddis,  # 14,  16  (Dry  fly) 

Adams,  #14,  16  (Dry  fly) 
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How  Izaak  Walton  Came  to  Write  The  Compleat  Angler 


. . . Anyway! 

by  Jim  Hayes 


ui 

izaak,  where  are  you?” 

(Sigh)  “I’m  here  in  the  study, 
dear.” 

“Come  here  this  instant  and  empty 
these  chamber  pots.” 

“Can’t  it  wait  a minute,  dear?  I’m 
in  the  middle  of  a new  chapter  for  the 
book.” 

“You  know  perfectly  well  that 
chamber  pots  can  be  emptied  into  the 
street  gutters  only  between  seven  and 
eight  o’clock.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that.” 

“Well,  it's  a new  regulation.  You 
don’t  seem  to  know  much  of  anything 
that  goes  on  around  here  since  you’ve 
been  fiddling  with  that  stupid  fishing 
book.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“And  it’s  ten  to  eight  already.” 
“Yes,  dear.” 

“Don’t  you  have  something  better  to 
write  about  than  fishing?” 

“But  dear.  . . .” 

“I  mean,  Shakespeare,  he  made  a 
good  thing  off  those  plays  of  his.” 
“Yes,  dear.” 

“And  Ben  Jonson,  he  did  all  right.” 
“So  I’ve  heard.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  back  to  writing 
laudatory  verses  and  prefaces?  You 
were  doing  good  at  that.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“But  this,  this  book,  The  Compleat 
Angler.  Who’s  going  to  publish  a thing 
like  that?” 

“Well,  I was  talking  with  Richard 
Marriott.  . . .” 

“Ha!  Richard  Marriott!  What’d  he 
ever  publish?” 

“Well.  . . .” 

“He  doesn’t  even  have  an  office.  He 
works  out  of  a stall  in  St.  Dunstan’s 
churchyard.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“Out  of  a stall,  yet.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“And  furthermore  I don't  like  the 
way  you  keep  toadying  up  to  that 
preacher  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  that  Dr.- 
what’s-his-name.” 

“John  Donne  is  a fine  man,  dear.” 
“Fine  man,  hah!  Have  you  read 
some  of  the  poetry  he’s  putting  out?” 
“Yes,  dear.” 


“I  mean  that  stuff  about  go  and 
catch  falling  stars  and  things  nobody 
ever  heard  of.” 

“It’s  allegorical,  dear.” 

“Allegorical  in  a pig’s  eye!  It’s 
garbage,  that’s  what  it  is.  And  him  a 
man  of  the  cloth.” 

“But  dear.  . . .” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  what  the  neigh- 
bors must  think  of  us,  the  kind  of 
characters  you  run  around  with.” 
“Referring  to.  . .?” 

“Well,  that  pastry  cook,  for  one.” 
“You  mean  Tom  Barker?” 
“Whatever  his  name  is.” 

“Tom’s  an  excellent  fisherman, 
dear.  He’s  been  very  helpful  to  me  in 
researching  material  for  the  book.” 
“Why  can’t  you  confine  your  social- 
izing to  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  people 
like  that?” 

“Henry’s  all  right.  You  know  we 
fish  together.” 

“Ha!  You  say  you’re  going  fishing 
when  you  go  to  his  place  at  Eton.  So 
what  do  I know?” 

“But  dear.  . . .” 

“Me,  I never  get  to  go  anywhere.” 
“No,  dear.” 

“I  suppose  you'll  be  going  up  to  the 
River  Lea  again  this  weekend.” 

“Well,  I was  hoping.  . . .” 

“You  think  I don't  know  what  goes 
on  in  those  inns  and  pubs  all  week- 
end?” 

“But  dear.  . . .” 

“You  think  I don’t  read  this  stuff 
you  write  about  milkmaids  and  singing 
and  drinking  barley  wine?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“Ha!  You  don’t  fool  me  for  a 
minute.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“I  never  did  understand  why  you 
retired  in  the  first  place.” 

“But  dear.  . . .” 

“Retiring  like  that  from  a perfectly 
good  business.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“And  now  you’re  writing  this  stupid 
book  about  fishing  on  the  River  Lea 
back  in  the  Elizabethan  days.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“Can’t  you  get  it  through  your  head 
that  those  times  are  over?” 


“Yes,  dear.” 

“You  remind  me  of  my  grandfather 
after  he  got  daft,  always  blathering  on 
about  the  good  old  days.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“And  supposing  the  book  ever  does 
get  published.  What’s  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  his  bunch  going  to  think  of 
it?” 

“I  don’t  know,  dear.” 

“We’ll  get  run  right  out  of  London, 
that’s  what.” 

“But  dear.  . . .” 

“And  who’s  going  to  buy  a stupid 
fishing  book  in  times  like  these, 
anyway?” 

“I  don’t  know,  dear.” 

“You  know  it  isn’t  even  safe  on  the 
streets  any  more.” 

“I  know.” 

“Yet  you  keep  burning  candles  and 
using  up  paper  and  ink  like  they  don’t 
cost  anything.” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“Oh  my  gawd,  the  time,  the  time!” 
“It’s  five  after  eight,  dear.” 

“Now,  now  you’ve  done  it!  Now  it’s 
too  late  to  empty  the  chamber  pots!” 
“I’m  sorry.  . . .” 

“Sorry!  Sorry,  he  says.  And  now  the 
chamber  pots  won’t  get  emptied  until 
tomorrow.” 

“I  said  I’m  sorry.  . . .” 

“And  all  because  of  you  and  this 
insane  fishing  book!” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“The  chamber  pots  won't  get  emp- 
tied until  tomorrow.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  about  that, 
dear.” 

“Don’t  know  about  it,  what  do  you 
mean  you  don't  know  about  it?  Izaak, 
why  are  you  holding  the  chamber  pot 
and  looking  at  me  that  way?” 

“Well,  dear.  . . .” 

“Izaak,  you  wouldn't,  you  wouldn't 
dare.  Now  you  put  that  down.  . . .” 
“Ah,  dear.  . . .” 

“Izaak,  Izaak  Walton,  don't  you 
dare!  Dont’  you  . . . Aaaaawk!” 

(Sigh)  “Hmmmm,  now  let  me  see, 
where  was  I?  Ah  yes,  Piscator  is 
saying  to  Venator,  . . turn  out  of  the 
way  a little,  good  scholar,  toward 
yonder  high  honeysuckle  hedge;  there 
we’ll  sit  and  sing,  whilst  this  shower 
falls  so  gently  upon  the  teeming  earth, 
and  gives  yet  a sweeter  smell  to  the 
lovely  flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant 
meadows.’  ” 
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Spring  Crappie  Fishing 

by  Rhume  Streeter 


i^Lbout  the  time  that  the  first  skunk 
cabbage  begins  to  push  through  our 
boggy,  snow-drenched  forest  floors, 
crappie  bass  in  the  Keystone  State  are 
putting  on  the  feed  bag.  After  a long 
winter  on  a starvation  diet,  these  fish 
are  voracious.  They  need  to  fill  up  in  a 
hurry  to  offset  the  stress  of  spawning 
which  is  just  around  the  corner. 

Almost  every  one  of  our  impounded 
waters  in  the  state  has  fabulous  crap- 
pie numbers.  Some  sections  of  the 
major  rivers  are  also  excellent  for 
calico  bass,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called. 

The  secrets  to  consistently  taking 
freezer-filling  catches  of  this  tasty 
critter  are  limited  and  they  are  basic 
and  simple. 

The  first  thing  to  make  certain  is 
that  the  waters  you’re  fishing  have 
crappie  in  them.  While  most  every 
puddle  has  a few  of  these  fish,  there 
are  waters  where  their  numbers  are 
short  or  nonexistent.  Here’s  a listing  of 
a baker’s  dozen  of  the  absolute  best 
crappie  fishing  holes  in  the  Common- 


wealth: in  the  Northwest,  Presque  Isle 
Bay,  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Lake 
Arthur  and  Kinzua  Dam.  In  the 
Southwest,  Glendale  Lake  in  Cambria 
County.  In  the  Northcentral,  Foster 
Sayers  Dam  in  Centre  County.  In  the 
Southcentral  area,  Raystown  Dam, 
Huntingdon  County,  and  Lake  Mar- 
burg in  York  County.  In  the  North- 
east, Lake  Wallenpaupack.  In  the 
Southeast,  Ontelaunee  Reservoir  in 
Berks  County,  Lake  Nockamixon  in 
Bucks  County  and  the  Conowingo  Pool 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  And  last 
but  not  least,  below  the  Fairmount, 
Flat  Rock,  Norristown  and  Black  Rock 
Dams  on  the  lower  Schuylkill  River. 

If  none  of  these  areas  are  close  to 
you,  don't  worry.  Right  around  the 
corner  could  be  another  small  pond  hot 
spot  like  the  spring  crappie  fishing  at 
North  Park  Lake  in  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty. Great! 

Once  you’ve  determined  the  fish  are 
there,  the  next  thing  is  the  selection  of 
your  equipment.  The  secret  here  is  go 
fine.  While  our  state  record  is  a 


3 '/j-pound  183/t-inch  fish,  most  crap- 
pies  that  you  will  catch,  and  these  are 
the  best  eaters,  are  going  to  be  8 to  10 
inches  long  and  weigh  6 or  8 ounces  at 
most.  Spinning  outfits,  especially  the 
ultralights,  are  dandy  for  crappie  fish- 
ing. Don’t  use  more  than  4-pound-test 
line;  two-pound-test  is  even  better. 

If  you’re  a fly-rodder,  the  six-  or 
seven-foot  bamboo  or  fiberglass  rods 
are  ideal.  Tippets  used  in  fly  fishing 
for  crappie  shouldn’t  exceed  two 
pound  test. 

For  bait,  nothing  is  better  than  a 
minnow,  and  these  should  be  in  the 
1 '/>-  to  2-inch  range.  Hook  them 
through  both  the  upper  and  lower  lips 
rather  than  through  the  back.  Fish 
them  with  a bobber  and  don’t  worry  if 
they  die,  the  movement  of  the  bobber 
by  the  surface  wind  is  enough  to 
impart  action.  There  are  times  when 
even  half  a minnow  fished  with  a 
bobbing  float  will  catch  crappie.  Keep 
your  hook  size  small:  10’s  are  a good 
choice.  Floats  must  be  the  smallest 
size  possible.  There  are  times  when  the 


Crappie  fishing,  from  shore  or  boat,  is  a relaxing  sport  for  those  who  don't  care  for  crowded  trout  streams. 


Wire  mesh  “bags"  keep  your  catch  of  crappies  fresh  all  day  long. 


bite  of  the  crappie  is  so  delicate  it  will 
barely  move  the  bobber  sideways, 
rather  than  take  it  under. 

If  you  run  out  of  minnows,  try  using 
thin  strips  cut  from  the  belly  of  a 
crappie.  The  strips  should  be  about  '/t 
inch  thick  and  2 inches  long.  Drape 
them  from  a bare  hook  or  from  a 
pinhead  jig  and  the  wave  action  is 
enough  to  start  the  crappie  hitting. 

Other  baits  don’t  make  much  of  an 
impression  on  crappie  — you’re  better 
off  with  artificials.  Pinhead  jigs,  size  % 
ounce  to  ]/M  ounce,  dressed  with  flip- 
tails,  twister  tails  or  split-tails  in  soft 
plastic  are  crappie  killers.  Feathers 
added  to  the  pinheads,  rather  than  the 
plastic,  are  sometimes  effective. 
Colors  used  are  as  changeable  as  the 
day-to-day  weather.  Sometimes  only 
the  whites  will  work  and  other  times 
you  must  have  black,  chartreuse, 
yellow  or  pink  to  catch  fish.  It’s  a good 
idea  to  have  a few  of  each  color  on 
hand. 

Fly  rod  fishermen  can  have  plenty 
of  action  with  spring  crappies  using 


bright  streamers  or  wet  flies.  Streamer 
patterns  that  work  are  usually  those  in 
bright  colors  like  the  Mickey  Finn  or 
the  Warden’s  Wonder.  Silver  or  gold 
tinseled  bodies  seem  to  be  better  than 
dubbed  bodies. 

Dry  flies  and  poppers  will  catch  very 
few  crappie.  It’s  not  worth  the  time 
expended  for  the  few  fish  you  take. 
Wet  flies,  though,  are  sometimes 
deadly.  Most  of  our  lakes  and  ponds 
have  fine  hatches  of  caddis  flies  and 
mayflies  coming  off  the  water  during 
this  period.  Fish  your  wet  flies  in 
tandem,  or  three  at  a time,  and  allow 
them  to  sink.  Twitch  them  gently  on 
the  retrieve  and  the  crappie  will  pick 
them  up  like  they  do  the  naturals. 
Most  early  hatching  aquatic  insects 
are  drab-colored  and  your  imitation 
wet  flies  should  be  likewise.  Sizes 
range  from  8 to  1 2 for  best  results. 

Where  to  fish  in  each  particular 
body  of  water  changes  slightly  as  the 
season  progresses.  Early  in  April  the 
crappie  will  be  offshore  in  the  deeper 
waters.  Fish  your  baits  or  lures  with  a 


bobber  and  get  them  down  to  the  5-  or 
6-foot  level.  The  waters  are  still  cold 
and  the  fish  aren’t  that  energetic,  so 
keep  the  movements  of  the  baits  and 
lures  at  a minimum,  in  this  period. 
Crappies  just  love  bridge  abutments, 
downed  trees  in  deep  water,  and  any 
other  kind  of  cover  so  concentrate  on 
this  type  of  habitat  if  you  can  locate 
it. 

As  the  season  wears  on,  the  urgency 
of  spawning  begins  to  show  in  fish 
behavior  and  roe-heavy  females  crowd 
the  shoreline  looking  for  places  to 
broadcast  their  eggs.  Although  this 
usually  happens  after  dark,  crappie 
will  come  in  close  and  spawn  if  waters 
are  murky  and  discolored  enough  to 
avoid  observation  during  daylight 
hours.  When  this  happens,  it’s  possible 
to  catch  crappie  in  water  that  is  just 
deep  enough  to  cover  their  dorsal  fins. 
Peak  spawning  periods  in  the  Com- 
monwealth run  from  mid-April 
through  mid-May. 

After  the  spawning  has  been  com- 
pleted, crappie  again  retreat  to  the 
deeper  waters.  They  can  still  be  caught 
with  a reasonable  amount  of  regularity 
at  the  6-  or  8-foot  levels  on  minnows 
and  small  twisters  until  the  end  of 
June. 

One  other  method  of  crappie  catch- 
ing merits  your  attention  — if  you 
don’t  mind  night  fishing.  Crappie  are 
notoriously  nocturnal  and  after  they 
have  finished  their  spawning  in  May 
and  the  weather  is  warm  enough, 
they’re  suckers  for  one  specialized 
method  of  catching  them.  If  you  have 
access  to  an  area  where  you  can 
suspend  a lighted  lantern  over  the 
water  where  depths  run  8 to  10  feet, 
you’re  in  business.  Bridge  piers,  abut- 
ments, steep  shorelines,  houseboats 
and  shoreline  buildings  all  can  be 
utilized.  The  light  attracts  the  tiny 
animal  and  vegetable  plankton  that 
are  normally  found  in  all  waters. 
These  in  turn  attract  the  hordes  of 
minnows  and  fry  of  the  gamefish  that 
feed  on  them.  Next  come  the  crappies 
following  their  food  supply  and  you 
could  be  the  final  link  in  that  chain. 

The  finale  to  any  crappie  fishing 
expedition  has  to  be  their  appearance 
on  the  dinner  table.  Crappie  taken 
from  the  cold  spring  waters  have  a 
taste  that  is  delicious  in  any  way  that  it 
is  prepared.  Filet  your  catch  and  store 
them  away  in  the  freezer  for  a delight- 
ful eating  experience  each  and  every 
time  they  are  prepared. 
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The  Price  of  Being  Unprepared  by  Sam  Nuttal,  Sr. 


If  this  article  saves  just  one  person 
the  bad  experience,  risking  of  life,  and 
the  money  that  my  son  and  I went 
through  on  Saturday,  April  5,  1980, 
then  I feel  I can  swallow  my  pride  and 
tell  it. 

Saturday,  5:00  a.m.,  the  alarm  went 
off.  I woke  my  son;  we  left  home  at 
5:30  a.m.  and  started  out  for  New 
Hope,  PA.  — went  at  least  twenty-five 
miles  out  of  the  way  (lack  of  plan- 
ning). 

We  arrived  at  Bull  Island  on  New 
Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  just 
below  the  famous  Wing  Dam,  at  7:00 
a.m.  My  son.  Dean,  and  I then 
launched  our  new  boat.  I purchased  it 
at  2:00  p.m.  Friday,  April  4,  1980.  At 
this  time  I would  like  to  say  I had  a 
boat  about  seven  years  ago  and  I only 
ever  had  one  problem,  that  being  I 
forgot  to  put  in  the  plug  at  Beltzville 
Dam  and  sank  it.  (I  did  recover  it). 

Well  to  continue  my  story,  we 
proceeded  up  the  Delaware,  to  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Wing  Dam 
and  tried  to  set  anchor.  Well  we  tried 
and  tried  till  around  7:45.  I had  about 
a ten-pound,  mushroom  type  anchor. 
The  river  was  high  and  swift  and  about 
45°. 


Dean  and  I went  back  to  the  launch 
area  and  I told  him  to  stay  with  the 
boat  and  I would  go  to  find  another 
anchor.  I left  the  Bull  Island  area, 
went  to  Clinton,  NJ,  on  old  Route  22, 
found  a boat  shop  and  was  very  lucky 
to  get  a used  anchor  and  rope  for  only 
$10.  Two  hours  and  fifty  miles  later  I 
arrived  back  at  Bull  Island.  My  son 
then  told  me  that  he  had  just  talked  to 
the  man  who  holds  the  state  record  for 
shad.  He  told  my  son  that  I probably 
could  have  gotten  one  less  than  five 
miles  away. 

Well,  so  far  all  we  lost  was  a few 
hours  of  prime  shad  fishing  time.  So 
we  got  ready  to  go  out  on  the  river 
again.  I got  into  the  boat.  Instead  of 
starting  the  motor  I told  my  son  to 
shove  off  and  jump  into  the  boat,  he 
did. 

Well  1 turned  the  key  and  nothing 
happened,  just  a click.  Now  we  start 
floating  down  a very  swift,  cold  Dela- 
ware River  with  no  one  in  sight  to 
help. 

We  grabbed  the  two  oars  and 
started  paddling  for  the  shoreline, 
grabbed  a tree  and  tied  on  to  it.  I tried 
but  could  not  get  the  motor  started.  I 
was  going  to  take  my  battery  out  of  my 


car  and  use  it  but  had  no  tools.  I went 
up  to  Bull  Island  headquarters  and 
borrowed  some  tools.  The  park  atten- 
dant asked  me  what  was  wrong  and 
then  said  maybe  it  was  the  starter  or 
solenoid. 

I went  back  to  the  boat  and  was 
going  to  change  the  battery  when  the 
attendant  came  down,  turned  the  key 
and  said  to  take  off  the  cover  of  the 
motor. 

When  I finally  found  out  how  to  get 
the  cover  off  (what  was  that?  . . . 
something  just  fell  in  the  water)  I then 
used  a pair  of  needle  nose  plyers  to 
jump  the  solenoid.  Well,  the  motor 
kicked  off.  We  thanked  the  man  and 
he  said,  “Now  go  catch  some  shad.” 

We  started  back  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia side  of  the  Wing  Dam.  On  the  way 
up  the  river  the  second  time  we  ran  out 
of  gas  — the  boat  again  floating  wildly 
down  the  river.  I jumped  out  of  the 
driver  seat,  hustled  to  the  back  of  boat 
and  changed  gas  tanks.  By  now  we 
were  floating  close  to  concrete  piers 
supporting  a walk  bridge  at  Bull 
Island,  ran  to  the  seat,  turned  the  key 
and  it  didn’t  start.  (I  forgot  to  prime 
new  tank).  I finally  got  it  started  just 
in  time  to  pull  away  from  the  pier. 
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We  got  to  the  Pennsylvania  side  of 
Wing  Dam  and  tried  to  set  anchor  but 
no  luck.  I then  put  two  anchors 
together  and  finally  they  held.  Well  it 
was  11:15  a.m.  and  we  finally  got  our 
lines  in  the  water.  We  sat  there  fish- 
ing, eating,  and  watching  hawks, 
ducks,  and  Canadian  geese. 

We  then  decided  (after  no  strikes) 
to  look  over  the  river  and  see  how 
many  more  boats  were  out.  We  rode 
down  as  far  as  to  where  they  put  out 
the  nets,  seeing  no  one. 

We  passed  an  island  on  the  way 
down,  fished  one  side  on  the  way  back 
— no  luck,  but  we  did  see  about 
twenty  Canadian  geese.  We  went  back 
up  the  river  to  a point  about  one 
hundred  yards  past  the  piers  of  the 
foot  bridge,  set  anchor  and  started  to 
fish.  About  half  an  hour  later  our 
anchor  let  loose  and  again  we  were 
floating. 

I went  and  started  the  motor  (which 
did  start)  but  when  I put  it  into 
forward  — nothing.  We  were  floating 
pretty  fast  even  with  two  anchors 
dragging  bottom.  The  concrete  pier 


was  coming  up  fast  — a jolt,  the 
anchors  grabbed  bottom.  Thank  God. 

By  now  my  son  was  getting  pretty 
nervous  and  upset.  Well  I tried  to  get 
it  into  gear  but  no  luck.  Took  off  the 
cover,  still  I could  not  do  anything  — 1 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  motor. 

We  were  in  trouble.  If  the  anchor  let 
loose  again,  who  knows  where  we 
would  end  up?  I yelled  to  a couple 
walking  to  see  if  they  could  call  for 
help  for  us.  Then  some  men  were  walk- 
ing on  the  foot  bridge  and  I asked 
them  to  get  us  some  help.  We  sat  there 
like  two  oil-soaked  ducks  on  water. 
After  about  fifteen  minutes  two  shad 
fishermen  in  a boat  came  to  help.  They 
towed  us  to  our  launch  site.  (Thank 
you!  Whoever  you  were.) 

Well,  enough  for  one  day.  So  I said, 
“Let’s  get  out  of  here,”  with  no  objec- 
tion from  Dean.  We  proceeded  to  put 
the  boat  on  the  trailer  and  had  such  a 
bad  time.  Another  man  helped  us. 
Dean  also  cut  his  finger  open  loading 
the  boat.  After  finally  loading  the  boat 
I tried  to  pull  out  but  we  were  stuck  in 
the  sand!  Getting  out  of  the  sand,  I 


pulled  into  a parking  lot,  proceeded  to 
tie  down  the  boat  to  the  trailer,  hooked 
up  lights,  all  okay. 

Hey,  where  are  my  glasses?  Well, 
that  “something”  that  fell  into  the 
water  when  I took  the  cover  off  the 
motor  to  get  it  started  was  my  glasses. 
($50.00  loss.) 

We  were  at  last  on  the  road  home. 
Something  doesn't  sound  right.  Let’s 
stop  and  look.  The  boat  is  not  on  the 
trailer  right.  We  can’t  move  it,  it’s  too 
heavy  and  have  to  go  home  like  it  is.  1 
couldn't  help  but  notice  the  letters  are 
all  gone.  (I  had  named  the  boat  after 
my  wife,  Eloise,  now  all  the  letters  but 
the  “I”  were  gone.)  Hey,  where  is  the 
license  plate?  Lost  that  also! 

I got  my  son  home  in  one  piece, 
along  with  myself.  1 am  sure  someone 
was  helping  us  both. 

At  the  time  and  even  now  it  is  not  a 
funny  story.  It  could  have  been  very 
tragic.  1 hope  all  who  read  this  realize 
that  I know  how  dumb  I was  and  do 
not  try  to  repeat  my  story.  Before  I go 
out  again  I will  know  more  about  my 
motor  and  trailer. 


Homemade  & Handy  by  George  L.  Harting 


Do  you  want  a better  way  to  get  out 
of  your  waders?  It  can  happen  rather 
simply: 

Cut  and  separate  the  top  half  from 
the  bottom  half  of  the  leather  on  your 
suspenders  which  forms  the  “Y”  on 
your  back.  This  is  where  the  two 
forward  elastic  straps  and  the  single 
rear  elastic  of  the  supporters  merge. 
Punch  a hole  in  the  top  center  of  the 
lower  leather  to  accommodate  a 2-foot 
length  of  double  rawhide  shoe  lacing. 

To  the  top  half  of  the  leather  affix  a 
substantially  large  metal  hook  to 
accept  the  rawhide  lacing.  Since 
wader  suspenders  are  worn  over  the 
top  of  clothing  the  hook  will  not 
become  an  encumbrance. 

The  2-foot  double  rawhide  can  be 
tied  into  successive  knots  which  create 
a series  of  2-inch  loops  at  intervals 
throughout  the  length  of  the  lacing. 
The  front  double  parts  of  the  suspen- 
ders are  buttoned,  then  thrown  over 
the  wearer’s  head.  The  extra  length  of 
the  rawhide  will  allow  the  wearer  to 
pull  — from  over  a shoulder  — the 
rear  of  the  waders  to  a point  where  the 


lacing  can  be  fastened  into  the  hook 
which  is  now  resting  on  the  small  of 
the  wearer’s  back. 

The  series  of  loops  in  the  rawhide 
allow  one  to  select  the  length  that  fits 
best.  This  arrangement  offers  an 
adjustable  design  that  adapts  to  the 


wearer’s  size  or  to  the  thickness  of 
clothing  he  may  choose  to  wear  under 
the  waders.  The  design  eliminates 
fumbling  with  buttons  and  is  instantly 
adjustable;  it  is  especially  useful  for 
cold  weather  fishing.  Try  it,  you  will 
like  it. 
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Earthworms 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 


F or  every  angler  who  is  a troller  or  a 
caster  on  America’s  waterways,  there 
are  several  still-fishermen  (or  women); 
and  for  every  user  of  artificial  lures, 
there  are  several  natural  bait  enthu- 
siasts, many  especially  addicted  to 
earthworms. 

I remember  a most  wormy  Fourth 
of  July  when  I was  a boy  in  Ohio. 
Brother  Bob  and  I spent  the  day 
digging  worms.  Our  little  sister  was 
our  salesperson  who  sat  by  a sign, 
“Worms  — For  Sale,”  by  the  high- 
way. That  was  in  this  century’s  teen 
years.  Worms  were  10  cents  a dozen. 
We  made  $25.00,  which  was  real 
money  then  — and  real  digging 
anytime. 


. . . really  old-timers  . . . 

Worms  have  been  around  a long 
time.  Their  ancestors  were  probably 
on  this  sphere  some  500,000,000  years 
ago,  back  in  the  pre-Cambrian  times. 
Unfortunately  the  term  “worm”  has 
been  given  to  extremely  unlike  groups 
of  animals.  There  is  an  entire  phylum 
of  flat  worms  (tape  worms,  liver 
flukes,  and  the  like),  another  phylum 
of  round  worms  (trichina,  hookworms, 
and  their  ilk),  and  the  phylum  of  anne- 
lids to  which  the  angleworms  belong. 

Again,  the  annelids,  or  segmented 
worms,  are  classified  into  several  large 
groups  that  include  the  most  numer- 
ous: the  marine  worms,  found  in  all  the 
oceans  of  the  world;  next  are  the  earth- 
worms; then  come  the  smallest  group, 
the  leeches  or  bloodsuckers.  These 
differ  from  the  rest  in  having  an  ante- 
rior and  a posterior  sucking  disk  that 
aids  them  in  obtaining  blood  and  also 
in  locomotion.  They  often  attack 
turtles  that  get  rid  of  them  temporarily 
by  sunning  themselves.  The  leeches 
being  aquatic  had  to  drop  off  when 
their  host  left  the  water. 

As  though  there  weren’t  worms 
enough,  we  misuse  the  word  to  apply  it 
to  include  caterpillars  when  we  speak 
of  cabbage  worms,  measuring  worms, 
tomato  worms  — all  of  which  are  the 
larvae  of  moths  and  butterflies  so,  of 
course,  aren’t  worms  at  all. 

The  earthworm  class  has  over  3,000 
species  and  is  composed  of  animals 
that  are  chiefly  free-living  and  subter- 
ranean. They  range  in  size  from  1/25 
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of  an  inch  in  length  to  the  giant  earth- 
worms of  the  tropics  that  may  be  five 
feet  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter. 

...  to  be  quiet  is  to  be  ignored . . . 

Through  the  centuries,  nobody  con- 
sidered earthworms  worthy  of  notice. 
Mankind  rarely  gets  interested  in  any 
of  the  “lower”  animals  unless  he  can 
use  them  making  money,  or,  if  they  are 
pests,  from  losing  money  on  them. 
Dragonflies  are  insectivorous;  they  do 
man  little  harm,  much  good.  How 
many  books  about  dragonflies  are 
there  in  the  USA?  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  one.  How  many  are  there 
on  the  Dutch  elm  disease?  On  grass- 
hoppers? On  mosquitoes?  Scores! 

The  first  scientist  who  gave  not 
some  but  a lot  of  time  to  earthworms 
was  the  amazing  Charles  Darwin 
(1809-1882).  He  spent  50  years 
studying  them.  He  began  with  a short 
paper  that  appeared  in  1837  which 
was  followed  after  countless  experi- 
mentations with  earthworms  with  a 
book  in  1881.  But  this  prodigious 
research,  a lifetime  of  work,  was  disre- 
garded because  of  Darwin’s  more 
disturbing  and  controversial  books, 
“The  Origin  of  Species”  and  “The 
Descent  of  Man.”  Sixty-four  years 
later  the  book  was  “discovered”  and 
reprinted  in  England.  That  was  during 
World  War  II.  England  needed  more 
food  from  its  farms,  and  Darwin  had 
discovered  that  two  of  the  gifts  of 
earthworms  to  agriculture  were  aerat- 
ing and  enriching  the  soil. 

...  like  most  of  us, 
earthworms  were  emigrants  . . . 

When  Priscilla  and  John  Alden  or 
their  fellow  Pilgrims  went  out  fishing 
back  in  New  England  in  the  1600s,  did 
they  first  collect  a can  of  nightcrawl- 
ers?  Not  by  a jugful!  Today,  the  two 
commonest  species  of  fishworms  in 
eastern  America  are  the  medium-sized 
field  worm  and  the  much  bigger  night 
crawler.  These  are  not  native  Ameri- 
cans but  were  brought  here  uninten- 
tionally by  the  early  settlers.  The 
worms  found  conditions  in  the  New 
World  to  their  liking  and  have  multi- 
plied prodigiously.  Other  species,  not- 
ably from  India  and  Africa,  have  also 
found  the  going  good  here. 

The  earthworm  is  a truly  unique 
organism.  It  is  a cold-blooded,  seg- 
mented, tubular  animal,  very  slimy 


with  mucus  to  keep  it  moist  and  its 
tunnel  lubricated.  Oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide  are  exchanged  through  the  wet 
skin.  A tube  through  its  center  is  its 
digestive  tract.  At  the  anterior  end  are 
a small  brain  with  a ventral  nerve  cord 
and  five  tubes  that  act  as  a heart  with 
a simple  circulatory  system.  Each  of 
its  hundred  or  more  segments  has  four 
pairs  of  setae  or  bristles  that  can 
anchor  the  animal  securely  in  its 
tunnel  or  allow  it  to  advance  or  reverse 
by  using  its  longitudinal  and  circular 
muscles.  By  eating  the  earth  in  front, 
it  adds  to  the  length  of  its  tunnel.  Food 
is  removed  from  the  earth  as  it  moves 
down  the  digestive  tract;  the  liquid 
waste  is  vented  through  two  openings 
in  each  segment,  the  solid  waste  is 
thrown  out  as  castings. 

. . . what  makes  it  tick  . . . 

The  earthworm  is  bisexual  but  not 
self-fertilizing.  In  mating,  each  worm 
receives  sperms  for  its  own  eggs  and 
contributes  sperms  for  the  eggs  of  the 
partner.  During  a warm,  rainy  sum- 
mer, mating  is  frequent.  The  anterior 
end  of  a worm  can  be  recognized  by  a 
wide  swollen  band  called  the  clitellum. 
After  mating,  this  organ  produces  a 
heavy  mucus  that  forms  a hollow  ring, 
called  a cocoon.  When  the  eggs  are 
mature,  the  worm  backs  out  of  the  ring 
and  at  the  same  time  forces  its  eggs 
and  the  stored  sperms  into  it.  The  ring, 
cast  off  in  the  soil,  seals  itself.  Oddly 
enough,  only  one  wormlet  eats  his  way 
out  of  any  cocoon  to  start  its  first 
tunnel  on  its  way  to  fortune. 

When  I first  collected  night  crawl- 
ers, I remember  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  instructing  me  saying,  “Now  you 
must  know  that  the  worm  has  sharp 
sight  and  keen  hearing,  so  you  must 
move  silently  and  grab  swiftly.” 
Earthworms  have  no  evidence  of  true 
eyes  or  ears,  but  they  are  most  cogni- 
zant of  the  slightest  earth  vibration. 
The  posterior  of  the  worm  is  anchored 
by  setae  to  the  tunnel,  and  it  will  pull 
itself  into  its  safety  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell.  When  you  nab  one,  take  a 
lesson  from  the  robin:  be  firm  but 
gentle.  Don’t  jerk  or  you'll  pull  the 
creature  in  two.  Just  hold  on  and  in 
time  the  tug-of-war  will  end  in  your 
favor.  The  muscles  that  jab  the  setae 
into  the  tunnel’s  walls  will  relax  and 
you  can  smoothly  draw  out  the  entire 
worm. 

Worms  are  very  regenerative. 


Should  your  spade  sever  a worm 
behind  the  anterior  portion  that 
contains  the  brain  and  heart,  the 
animal  can  grow  the  exact  number  of 
segments  that  it  has  lost.  The  ampu- 
tated posterior,  however,  will  not  grow 
a new  anterior. 

Growing  worms  for  bait  has  become 
a business  that  caters  to  the  increasing 
number  of  anglers.  At  camp  I main- 
tain what  might  be  considered  an  over- 
sized compost  pile,  fed  by  debris, 
chiefly  water  weeds,  that  the  northeast- 
ers carry  each  spring  and  leave  behind 
on  the  shore.  It  supplies  us  with  all  the 
bait  we  can  use.  But  I wouldn't  want 
to  raise  bait  for  sale  nor  would  I en- 
courage a neophyte  to  undertake  it. 
It  would  be  a round-the-clock  job. 
According  to  the  sales  pitch  of  a 
huckster,  any  buyer  with  a start  of  a 
thousand  worms  can  anticipate  an 
increase  of  over  500,000  in  a year’s 
time.  But  don’t  take  his  rosy  words  for 
it.  Talk  to  several  people  who  actually 
raise  and  sell  worms  before  resigning 
your  job  and  going  into  the  business. 

. . . hungry  friends  . . . 

Fish  aren’t  the  only  animals  inter- 
ested in  earthworms.  Toss  a night 
crawler  at  a hungry  American  toad 
and  at  the  worm’s  first  movement,  the 
amphibian  will  grab  the  unfortunate 
wriggler  and,  aided  by  its  front  feet, 
reel  it  in.  When  the  tail  disappears  and 
the  big  mouth  closes,  the  whole  toad 
seems  to  beam  with  satisfaction.  The 
entire  diet  of  the  order  of  the  moles 
and  shrews  will  be  earthworms  if  they 
are  available.  If  your  garden  is 
annoyed  by  moles,  the  animals  are  not 
interested  in  the  vegetables  but  in  the 
worms  about  their  roots.  It's  a sign, 
too,  that  the  soil  in  your  garden  is  good 
and  productive. 

One  summer  at  camp,  I had  a young 
night  heron  and  a woodcock  who 
didn't  believe  I had  a deed  for  the 
place.  It  was  theirs  and  they  refused  to 
leave  as  I went  about  my  work.  Both 
were  everlastingly  after  worms.  The 
woodcock  would  stand  in  the  compost 
area  and  probe  the  earth  with  its  long 
beak.  He  would  eat  so  many  worms 
that  the  time  came  when  there  wasn't 
room  for  another.  The  last  one  would 
wave  forlornly  from  its  beak.  So  it 
would  stand  silently,  occasionally 
shifting  its  weight.  Finally  the  worm 
would  disappear  and  the  bird  would  be 
able  to  probe  for  another. 
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CONVINCED! 

Last  winter  was  an  exceptional  one  to 
catch  bass  through  the  ice  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  but  even  some  of  the 
better  fishermen  didn’t  have  too  much 
luck.  I was  talking  with  one  of  the  better 
lake  fishermen  the  other  day  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  tried  all  winter  to  catch  a 
bass  but  had  no  luck.  The  day  after  bass 
season  went  out,  he  caught  a very  nice 
smallmouth  and  he  was  convinced  that  the 
fish  can  read  and  knew  when  the  season 
went  out.  He  will  outsmart  them  this  year 
if  he  can  keep  them  from  finding  out  that 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  will  be  open  year- 
around! 

Joseph  E.  Bartley 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Pike  County 


OPTIMISTIC  TROUT  FISHERMAN 

A new  item  appearing  in  the  St.  Marys 
Daily  Press:  “Expects  good  season.  ‘Big 
Jim’  looking  for  those  gallon  glass  jugs 
with  the  wide  mouth.  He  wants  to  pickle 
some  trout  hearts  this  year.” 

Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 


mistaken  for  everything,  well,  almost 
everything:  State  Police,  Lottery  Agents, 
Carp  Cop,  Dog  Catcher,  Pittsburgh  River 
Rat  Patrol,  Water  Commissioner,  Service 
Station  Attendant,  Son  of  So  and  So,  IRA 
Agents,  Exterminators,  Forest  Rangers, 
Spies,  Ghosts  who  appear  out  of  nowhere, 
and  many  more,  I’m  sure.  What  I’m  about 
to  relate  to  you  below  has  to  fit  in  one  of 
those  categories  somewhere. 

Driving  to  the  deputy  dinner  at  Clarion 
in  the  state  car,  considering  the  fact  that 
we  had  not  been  there  before,  with  all  the 
buildings  and  roads  and  such,  we  found 
ourselves  lost  — right  on  campus.  Since 
the  weather  was  chilly  and  wet,  no  one 
really  wanted  to  leave  the  warmth  of  the 
car  and  run  from  building  to  building  look- 
ing for  someone  with  knowledge  of  our 
meeting  place.  So  we  drove  on  and  looked. 
Then  we  spied  a man  in  a brown  suit,  white 
shirt  and  tie,  but  you  know  — he  seemed  to 
be  looking  for  us! 

Rather  hastily,  Joe  Houck  rolled  down 
the  car  window,  “Excuse  me,  sir,”  he 
remarked,  can  you  tell  us  where  the  Fish 
Commission  is  holding  their  meeting?”  An 
odd  look  came  over  the  gentleman’s  face; 
his  reply  was  negative.  Standing  there,  his 
suit  coat  blowing  open,  his  tie  over  his 
shoulder,  with  a look  of  desperation  on  his 
face,  he  apparently  realized  he  hadn’t 
found  his  goal  either.  He  looked  directly  at 
Waterways  Patrolman  Houck  and  said,  “I 


thought  you  were  the  piano  tuner.”  Joe 
Houck  didn’t  attempt  to  pursue  that 
conversation  any  further.  We  left,  found 
the  meeting  place,  had  a good  time  and 
went  home.  Where  to?  Where  else  but  to  a 
well-tuned  Lawrence  County,  with  our 
own  tuner! 

S.  R.  Zeigler 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Lawrence  County 


NATIVE  STREAMS 

Clinton  County  is  blessed  with  nearly 
countless  tiny  “native”  trout  streams.  On 
some  I’ve  checked  numerous  legal  limits  of 
fish  during  a season  and  have  returned  the 
next  to  again  check  legal  limits.  Some  of 
these  streams  seem  to  be  trout  factories. 
However,  with  last  year’s  lack  of  rain, 
some  of  these  streams  dried  up  entirely.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  quickly  these 
streams  bounce  back  to  become  the 
producers  they  once  were. 

Jay  B.  Johnston 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Clinton  County 


MIX-UP  — 

Archery  season  was  near  and  I was  prac- 
ticing with  my  bow  in  the  backyard  while 
my  wife  was  cleaning  the  shed.  She 
approached  me  and  asked  when  I had 
purchased  the  new  light  for  my  bow. 
Thinking  she  was  joking,  I said,  “Yeah, 
just  what  I need!  This  thing  is  hard  enough 
to  shoot  in  the  light  of  day.”  She  said  that 
she  wasn’t  kidding  and  that  there  was  a 
box  in  the  shed  with  the  word  “6ow  light” 
on  it.  Taking  a look  at  the  box,  I realized 


POOR  SPORT 

The  poorest  example  of  child  guidance 
and  sportsmanship  I observed  this  season 
was  that  of  the  person  who  gave  a short 
trout  to  his  11 -year-old  son  to  conceal. 
What  a poor  situation  to  place  a youngster 
in. 

Jay  B.  Johnston 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Clinton  County 


A NEW  ONE  ! 

This  has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since  the 
last  deputy  dinner  at  Clarion  State 
College,  and  I believe  that  it  should  be 
shared  by  others  throughout  the  state  for 
surely  it  must  be  a first. 
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she  was  right.  There  was  a bow  light  in  it 
as  stated  on  the  lid,  only  the  word  bow  was 
pronounced  as  it  is  in  dog  lingo  — “bow 
wow.”  It  was  recently  picked  up  at  the 
Regional  Office  for  use  on  my  patrol  boat’s 
bow,  not  for  use  on  my  hunting  bow. 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 


SHORTAGE 

In  all  my  travels  throughout  my  district, 
via  auto  and  foot  this  past  season,  I did  not 
observe  one  rattlesnake  or  copperhead. 
Purely  coincidence?  I doubt  it.  I concur 
with  the  experts  who  claim  these  reptiles 
are  becoming  scarce  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Jay  B.  Johnston 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Clinton  County 


NEVER  SATISFIED? 

While  patrolling  Lake  Winola,  a fisher- 
man, Wade  Rennie,  of  Clarks  Summit, 
called  me  over  and  told  me  the  following 
story  as  he  pointed  to  a hole  in  the  ice  that 
he  had  been  fishing  in.  (He  was  now  fish- 
ing in  another  hole.)  He  said  an  otter 
poked  his  head  through  the  hole  as  he  was 
fishing  in  it  and  it  scared  the  living 
daylights  out  of  him.  It  may  have  looked  as 
big  as  an  otter  to  him,  but  more  than  likely 
it  was  a muskrat. 

I must  have  checked  at  least  a dozen 
fishermen  at  the  lake.  Everyone  had  two  or 
three  nice  trout;  but,  were  they  happy? 
Nope!  Most  of  them  complained  that  the 
perch,  bluegills  or  calicos  were  not  biting. 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Wyoming  County 


STRANGE  HAPPENINGS! 

Wherever  Deputy  Stanley  Long  travels, 
storms  or  strange  things  are  sure  to  occur. 
The  first  time  we  took  him  fishing  for  shad 
on  the  Delaware  the  black  cloud  followed 
him  from  Allentown  and  kept  us  soaked  for 
two  days.  The  next  time  we  risked  taking 
Stan  along,  he  landed,  lost  and  landed 
again,  a nice  roe  shad  about  24  inches  in 
length  in  what  has  to  be  a fishing  first. 

Stan  hooked  and  landed  the  fish  and 
then  decided  that  it  should  be  immediately 
cleaned.  While  he  held  it,  I cleaned  the  fish 
and  placed  the  sacks  of  roe  in  the  cooler. 
Just  as  I finished  that  operation,  the  fish, 
totally  deprived  of  its  interior  machinery, 
took  an  involuntary  leap  out  of  Stan’s 
hands  and  into  the  river.  Down,  down,  and 
out  of  sight  we  watched  it  sink.  We  imme- 


diately pulled  the  anchor  and  began  a 
search  of  the  river,  to  no  avail.  Although 
the  water  was  clear  as  water  from  your  tap, 
we  could  not  locate  the  fish. 

About  a half  hour  later,  two  friends  who 
were  fishing  in  their  boat  about  100  yards 
downstream  from  us  shouted  that  they  had 
spotted  Stan’s  shad  lying  on  the  bottom 
beneath  their  boat.  We  drifted  down  to 
them  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  the 
evasive  critter,  on  the  bottom  in  about  ten 
feet  of  water.  How  to  retrieve  it  was  the 
problem.  After  Stan  refused  to  be  lowered 
with  the  anchor  tied  on  his  waist,  we 
fastened  a long  net  to  the  oar  and  managed 
to  hoist  it  on  board.  What  was  once  lost 
was  now  found. 


Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 


DILEMMA 

While  patrolling  native  streams  of 
Centre  and  Clinton  Counties  in  the  Ridge 
Road  area  this  summer.  Waterways 
Patrolman  Antolosky  and  I pulled  into  one 
and  just  then  observed  a fisherman  duck- 
ing down  and  apparently  hiding  some- 
thing. When  asked  what  he  hid,  the  then 
very  nervous  fisherman  said  “Nothing.” 
After  twenty  minutes  of  searching  . . . aha! 
Waterways  Patrolman  Antolosky  uncov- 
ered a bag  of  fish  beneath  a rock.  Return- 
ing to  the  vehicle,  we  proceeded  to  measure 
the  brook  trout.  By  that  time  the  fisher- 
man’s knees  were  knocking  out  of  nervous- 
ness. All  six  of  the  fish  were  more  than 
legal.  The  fisherman  explained  he  was 
guessing  at  the  length  of  the  fish  as  he  had 
no  rule,  and  upon  seeing  the  two  officers 
approaching,  panicked.  I imagine  that 
sport  will  carry  a rule  from  now  on. 

Jay  B.  Johnston 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Clinton  County 


“LITTLE-BARING”  BEAR 

Deputy  Brian  Burger  and  this  officer 
visited  a campsite  along  Benjamin  Run 
this  season  which  was  strewn  with  cans  and 
other  garbage.  We  asked  the  campers  to 
clean  up  before  leaving  and  they  assured  us 
they  would.  We  returned  to  the  site  some 
days  later,  only  to  discover  where  a bear 
had  uncovered  the  trash  which  had  been 
buried  in  a shallow  pit.  The  evidence  led  to 
a prosecution  for  littering.  I guess  when 
you  work  for  wildlife,  wildlife  sometimes 
works  for  you. 

Jay  B.  Johnston 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Clinton  County 


GOING  STRONG  — 

“Ups  and  downs”  seems  to  be  a part  of 
all  jobs  and  being  a waterways  patrolman 
is  no  different. 

One  of  the  big  “ups”  in  Washington 
County  for  me  in  1980  was  the  formation 
of  a Sportsman’s  Club  called  “Stock  the 
Mon  Club.”  It  got  off  the  ground  early  in 
1980  with  the  efforts  of  a handful  of 
concerned  people  in  California,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Initial  membership  was  about  thirty. 
The  concern  was  helping  the  Monongahela 
River  and  nature  by  stocking  various 
species  of  fish,  bass  in  particular,  in  the 
Monongahela  River. 

The  idea  caught  on  so  well  that  a chap- 
ter of  the  club  was  started  in  Frederick- 
town,  Pennsylvania.  As  the  year  moved  on, 
the  total  membership  grew  to  nearly  three 
thousand  members.  I am  sure  that  all  can 
appreciate  efforts  like  this  and  wish  the 
club  much  success. 

Keith  E.  Small 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Washington  County 


GIVEAWAY 

While  patrolling  during  the  closed  trout 
season.  Deputy  John  Angus  came  upon  a 
“sucker”  fisherman  at  Chatham  Run,  an 
unapproved  trout  stream.  Asked  if  he  had 
any  luck,  the  fisherman  replied,  “No.”  At 
about  that  time.  Officer  Angus  noticed 
something  flopping  about  in  the  rear  of  the 
angler’s  vest.  Investigation  revealed  the 
angler  to  be  indeed  having  no  luck  as  the 
tattletale  flip-flop  was  made  by  an  illegal 
10-inch  native  brown  trout! 

Jay  B.  Johnston 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Clinton  County 


TO  USE  AND  ENJOY  — 

I received  a call  from  my  District 
Waterways  Patrolman,  Joseph  Bartley,  in 
December,  that  people  were  abusing  the 
access  area  at  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  It 
seems  we  have  people  in  our  area  that  like 
to  cut  our  spruce  trees  off  to  use  as  Christ- 
mas trees  and  use  the  parking  area  as  a 
place  to  party  and  throw  litter. 

We  made  arrangements  to  work  a few 
nights  to  see  if  we  could  catch  the  persons 
responsible.  Several  people  were  caught 
and  fined.  We  only  hope  that  they  have 
learned  a lesson  from  their  experience. 

The  access  area  is  for  boaters  and  fisher- 
man to  use  and  enjoy,  not  for  other  people 
to  abuse  and  destroy. 

Carl  Hardick 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Pike  County 
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Waterside  Wanderings 

by  Linda  Steiner 


Salamanders  always  bring  to  mind  a 
miniature  fairyland  of  mosses  and 
mushrooms,  a woodland  grotto 
complete  with  sparkling  waterfall. 
Salamanders  are  most  often  found  in 
such  damp,  wooded  settings,  as  they 
must  keep  their  skin  moist,  but  they 
may  also  inhabit  pondsides,  wet 
meadows,  drier  uplands  and  rocky 
cliffs.  Because  they  are  most  often 
associated  with  water,  they  are  a part 
of  the  fisherman's  world. 

Actually,  salamanders  are  more 
common  in  this  state  than  most  people 
imagine.  These  amphibians  are  just 
rarely  seen  because  they  are  nocturnal 
and  avoid  the  drying  sun.  They  come 
out  during  daylight  hours  only  after  a 
warm  rain  or  in  their  breeding  season, 
spring  through  fall,  depending  on  the 
species. 

Salamanders  are  often  seen  by 
springtime  fishermen,  in  and  around 
ponds,  streams  and  temporary  rain 
pools  or  moving  across  the  damp 
ground.  Trout  anglers  are  familiar 
with  Red-spotted  Newts  in  creekside 
puddles,  involved  in  what  look  like 
wrestling  bouts.  Many  species  of 
salamanders  engaged  in  such 
roughhouse  breeding  behavior, 
grasping  one  another  and  tumbling. 


rubbing,  nosing  and  thrashing  about. 
However,  all  this  is  silent  as 
salamanders  have  no  vocal  chords. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
more  spectacular  salamanders  of  this 
state,  the  large  hellbender  and 
“forever  young”  mudpuppy,  which 
keeps  its  juvenile  gills  throughout  life. 
Other  Pennsylvania  salamanders  are 
much  smaller,  less  than  a foot  long, 
and  all  pass  through  a larval,  gilled 
stage,  usually  in  water,  then  spend 
their  adult  life  as  air-breathers.  Many 
species  breathe  without  lungs,  taking 
in  oxygen  through  their  moist  skin  and 
mouth  lining. 

During  the  daytime,  salamanders 
can  be  found  under  logs,  rocks,  leaf 
debris,  moss,  burrowed  in  soft  soil, 
rock  crevices,  anywhere  they  find 
dampness  and  dark.  Emerging  at 
night,  they  eat  many  small  animals,  in 
and  out  of  water,  such  as  insects, 
worms,  spiders,  slugs,  crustaceans  and 
frog’s  eggs.  In  wintertime,  some 
hibernate  underground  or  in  rotted 
logs,  while  others  remain  active  in  the 
soft,  spongy  soil  near  spring  seeps  or 
in  ponds. 

The  Red-spotted  Newt  is  one  that 
can  be  seen  swimming  beneath  the  ice 
of  ponds.  It  is  the  olive-green,  black- 


spotted  salamander  numerous  in 
spring  when  it  congregates  in  pools  to 
lay  its  eggs,  singly,  on  underwater 
plants.  The  newt  is  unusual  in  that, 
after  having  passed  its  gilled  stage  in 
the  water,  it  goes  ashore  to  live  as  a 
red  eft  for  one  to  three  years,  often 
being  seen  in  moist  woods.  It  returns 
to  the  water  to  live  as  an  aquatic, 
lunged  adult.  In  all  forms,  its  back 
sports  a few  black-rimmed  red  dots. 
Most  animals  will  not  eat  newts  as 
their  skin  secretions  are  irritating. 

We  were  gathering  rocks  for  a 
stream  improvement  project,  when  we 
unearthed  a large,  coral-red 
salamander,  its  back  dotted  with 
black.  This  was  a Northern  Red 
Salamander,  found  near  the  cold, 
flowing  waters  of  mountain  streams, 
where  it  lays  its  eggs  and  in  which  the 
gilled  young  live.  The  young  adults 
sport  this  bright  red  color,  while  older 
ones  darken  to  purple  brown  with 
more  spots. 

Another  rather  large  salamander  is 
a mottled  brownish  pink  or  salmon 
color.  The  Northern  Spring 
Salamander  also  likes  cool  springs  and 
streams,  remaining  near  their  edges  or 
swimming  in  them. 

The  most  common  salamander  in 
Pennsylvania  is  also  one  of  the  duller 
ones,  the  Northern  Dusky 
Salamander.  It  may  be  a uniform 
dark  brown  or  grey-black,  or  in 
younger  animals,  yellowish  brown 
with  a lighter,  mottled  back.  Often 
found  along  small  streams,  it  lays  its 
eggs  in  small  clusters  in  a moist  spot 
on  land. 

Other  dusky  salamanders  are  found 
in  this  state.  The  Appalachian  Seal 
Salamander,  of  streams  in  the 
southwestern  mountains,  is  dark  seal 
brown  with  blotchy  markings  of 
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cream.  The  Allegheny  Mountain,  or 
Mountain  Dusky  Salamander,  found 
in  drier  areas  of  the  hills,  is  usually 
less  than  four  inches  long.  It  has  a 
broad  light  band  varying  from  red  or 
yellow  to  grey  or  brown  on  its  back, 
which  is  dotted  with  dark  markings 
down  the  center  and  almost  black 
sides. 

The  Red-backed  Salamander,  of 
the  woodland  salamander  group,  is 
common  throughout  the  state.  It 
comes  in  two  color  phases,  one  which 
has  a bright  to  brick  red  back,  spotted 
with  black,  and  dark  grey  sides.  The 
other,  the  “lead-backed  Red-backed,” 
is  uniform  grey-black.  But  the 
underside  of  both  is  sprinkled  with 
black  and  white,  a salt  and  pepper 
effect.  A forest  floor  species,  it  lays  its 
eggs  on  land,  the  female  coiling 
around  them  until  they  hatch.  These 
salamanders  are  unusual  in  that  the 
young  spend  their  gilled  stage  inside 
the  egg,  not  in  the  water. 

Another  woodland  salamander  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  Ravine 
Salamander,  found  on  the  Southwest’s 
wooded  slopes.  It  looks  like  a lead 
phase  Red-backed,  but  with  a plain, 
brownish-black  belly. 

The  Slimy  salamander,  a woodland 
salamander  of  moist  forests  statewide, 
has  a skin  which  secretes  a slimy, 
sticky  coating.  It  is  beautifully 
colored,  black  with  silvery  white  spots 
and  a slate  grey  belly.  The  Slimy  is 
very  susceptible  to  drying  out  and  will 
go  deep  underground  in  the  summer. 
Wehrle’s  Salamander  looks  like  a 
slender  Slimy,  black  or  deep  brown  in 
color,  with  a row  of  pale  white  spots 
along  either  side  of  its  body.  It  is  at 
home  on  western  Pennsylvania 
hillsides. 

Some  salamanders  are  burrowers 
and  are  rarely  seen  except  during 
their  migration  to  breeding  ponds.  A 
Spotted  Salamander,  shocking  purple- 


black  with  large  yellow  spots  along  its 
sides,  is  quite  a sight  on  an  early 
spring  morning.  Called  “mole 
salamanders,”  the  Spotted  and  its 
cousins  spend  most  of  their  time 
underground,  feeding  on  worms  and 
insects  there,  and  coming  out  only  on 
warm,  damp  nights. 

A rather  large, stout-bodied 
salamander,  the  Spotted  gathers  in 
quiet  ponds  in  spring,  thrashing  about 
en  masse  in  a pre-breeding  melee. 
Afterwards,  I have  found  its  eggs, 
deposited  encased  in  a clear,  jellylike 
glob  that  fits  in  my  palm,  in  shallow 
pools. 

Another  strongly  marked  mole 
salamander  is  the  Marbled,  black  with 
bold  white  markings  (dull  grey  in 
females)  often  arranged  in  bands 
across  its  body.  Found  in  drier 
habitats,  it  breeds  in  the  fall, 
depositing  its  eggs  in  low-lying 
depressions  which  rainwater  will  fill. 
The  Jefferson,  also  a “mole,”  is 
conservatively  colored  dark  brown  or 
grey-black,  with  small,  pale  blue 
markings  on  its  sides.  The  big  Eastern 
Tiger  Salamander  is  rare  in  this  state 
(only  in  the  Southeast)  and  resembles 
a Spotted  with  its  yellow  dots 
scattered. 

Also  a rarity,  the  attractive  Green 
Salamander  is  dark  green  with  light 
green  mottling.  A cliff  dweller,  it  is 
found  among  the  rocks  in  a small  area 


of  southwestern  Pennsylvania. 

The  two  brook  salamanders  found 
here  are  both  yellowish  in  color.  The 
small  Northern  Two-lined  is  yellow  to 
brownish  with  a dark  line  running 
down  either  side  of  its  body,  from  eye 
to  tail,  and  a yellow  belly.  Often  seen 
at  the  edge  of  creeks,  it  swims  readily. 

The  slim.  Long-tailed  Salamander 
is  unmistakable,  with  a tail  measuring 
more  than  half  its  total  length.  It  is  a 
land-loving  creature,  found  under 
rotting  logs,  stones  and  in  crevices  in 
banks.  This  brook  salamander  is 
striking,  yellow  to  orange  with  black 
dots  in  rows  down  its  sides  and  in 
characteristic  vertical  or  herringbone 
shapes  along  each  side  of  its  tail. 

The  Four-toed  Salamander  is  a 
most  unusual  one.  It  is  the  smallest  in 
the  state,  growing  to  only  three  inches, 
and  its  hind  feet  have  only  four  toes, 
while  other  salamanders  have  five.  At 
the  base  of  its  tail  is  a pinched-in  band 
which  marks  the  place  where  the  tail 
would  detach  if  an  enemy  grabbed  it. 
The  Four-toed  is  reddish  brown, 
fading  to  greyish  on  the  sides,  with  a 
bright  white  belly  decorated  with 
black  spots.  It  is  found  in  bogs  and 
larch  meadows,  near  sphagnum  moss, 
in  which  it  lays  its  eggs  at  the  water’s 
edge. 

Pennsylvania  is  lucky  in  that  it  has 
a large  number  of  different  kinds  of 
salamanders,  in  a great  array  of  colors 
and  sizes.  Salamanders  are  most 
numerous  in  the  parts  of  the  state  that 
contain  the  Appalachian  and 
Allegheny  Mountains,  and  the  largest 
variety  is  found  in  the  southern  and 
western  sections.  Here  salamanders 
find  the  damp  woodlands  and  cold, 
trickling  waters  they  prefer.  Many  of 
these  places  are  also  excellent  trout 
habitat.  It  seems  that  trout  fishing 
and  salamander  finding  just  naturally 
go  together,  and  it  will  pay  interested 
anglers  to  watch  for  these  living  gems 
this  spring  along  the  streamside. 
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FL  Y TYING — The  Leatherneck  Streamer  Fly 


A productive  stretch  of  Penns  Creek. 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 

F ly  dressing  continues  to  develop  in 
many  new  directions  and  it  is  a healthy 
indication  that  fly  tyers  are  experi- 
menting with  new  materials  and 
designs.  Out  of  all  this  creativity  have 
come  new  ties  to  challenge  the  tradi- 
tional. Not  that  tradition  is  bad; 
certainly  there  are  countless  tradi- 
tional fly  patterns  that  have  withstood 
the  test  of  time  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  But,  as  any  R and  D scientist  will 
affirm,  new  ideas  stimulate  still 
further  innovation  and  that  is  all  to  the 
good.  In  fly  tying,  when  innovative 
ideas  succeed  the  angler  is  the  ulti- 
mate beneficiary. 

It  is  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  Many  new  materials  now 
in  use  are  substitutes  for  those 
formerly  provided  by  animals  and 
birds  now  on  the  endangered  species 
list  and  no  longer  available.  Some 
substitutes  have  succeeded  admirably 
while  others  appear  to  be  temporary 
stopgaps  until  something  better  can  be 
found.  With  similar  ingenuity  fly  tyers 
have  also  found  new  uses  for  common- 
place, unexotic  furs  and  feathers  and 
the  fur-strip  streamerfly  is  a good 
example. 

Until  recent  years  marabou  feathers 
were  regarded  as  the  ultimate  material 
for  streamerfly  wings.  Their  soft, 
downlike  individual  fibres  respond  to 
the  most  subtle  variations  of  water 
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flow  and  in  the  hands  of  a skilled 
angler,  marabou  streamers  may  be 
made  to  perform  precisely  like  a 
wounded  or  fleeing  baitfish.  But  now, 
with  the  entry  of  the  fur-strip  streamer 
upon  the  scene,  the  exalted  position  of 
the  marabou  has  been  contested.  As  its 
name  indicates,  the  wing  of  the  new  fly 
is  fashioned  of  a narrow  strip  of  fur 
attached  to  the  hide.  It  is  a novel 
approach  — so  simple  in  concept  that 
one  wonders  how  it  escaped  discovery 
all  these  years.  There  are  several  ways 
in  which  the  fur-strip  wing  is  utilized. 
In  the  Zonker  streamers,  which  have 
enjoyed  much  success  with  large  trout 
in  the  impoundments  of  the  West,  the 
body  is  of  mylar  tubing  and  the  wing  is 
secured  with  separate  thread  windings 
at  the  bend  and  at  the  head.  In  the 
familiar  Matuka  style  the  fur  strip  is 
laid  over  the  body  and  bound  by 
spaced  turns  of  the  ribbing  material  — 
usually  tinsel  or  wire. 

I have  been  experimenting  with  the 
fur-strip  wing  in  a pattern  I call  the 
Leatherneck  and  it  utilizes  a body  of 
wound  copper  wire  .012"  in  diameter. 
The  first  turn  of  wire  secures  the  wing 
at  the  bend  of  the  hook;  then  the  body 
is  wound  and  the  wire  tied  off,  follow- 
ing which  the  fore  part  of  the  wing  is 
stretched  over  the  body  and  tied  off 
with  thread  behind  the  eye.  There  are 
many  types  of  fur  suitable  for  wing 


material  and  I have  used  muskrat, 
rabbit  and  mink  with  good  results.  The 
hide  should  be  well-cured  and  soft. 
The  strip  should  be  cut  “with  the 
grain”  so  that  the  fur  lays  naturally 
along  its  length  — not  crossways  — 
and  it  may  be  '/i 6"  to  '/%"  wide,  depend- 
ing on  the  fur  density  desired.  I use  a 
clip-board  to  hold  the  hide  securely, 
fur  side  down,  and  the  cut  is  made 
with  a sharp  razor  blade  guided  by  a 
metal  straightedge.  The  cut  should 
barely  penetrate  the  hide  to  avoid 
cutting  the  fur  itself.  The  tails  of  stiff 
hackle  barbs  not  only  add  a dash  of 
color  but  they  provide  a cradle  for  the 
free  afterwing,  preventing  it  from  foul- 
ing around  the  hook’s  bend  during 
casting. 

I am  partial  to  regular  shank  hooks 
for  fur  streamers  rather  than  long 
shanks  because  the  former  have  a 
lower  center  of  gravity,  insuring  that 
the  fly  will  swim  in  a natural,  upright 
position.  The  length  of  the  afterwing  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  the  over- 
all length  of  the  hook.  Thus,  as  a point 
of  reference,  a Leatherneck  dressed  on 
a size  #6  regular  shank  hook  will  be 
about  two  inches  long.  There  are  an- 
glers who  are  apprehensive  about  the 
use  of  flies  with  extended  bodies  — or 
in  this  case,  long  afterwings,  fearing 
short  strikes.  However,  at  least  in  my 
own  experience,  I’ve  found  that  when 
trout  attack  the  Leatherneck  they  take 
the  whole  fly  and  short  strikes  are  not 
a factor. 

Fur-strip  streamerflies  should  be 
fished  slowly  for  best  results,  pausing 
between  strokes  to  allow  the  fly  to  dip 
and  the  soft  wing  to  undulate.  We 
fished  the  Leatherneck  well  into  late 
fall  with  water  temperatures  not  far 
above  freezing  and  found  we  could 
take  lethargic  trout  by  practically  still- 
fishing the  fly.  Trout  are  not  inclined 
to  move  about  much  in  the  cold  and  we 
would  stand  above  a boulder  and  allow 
the  fly  to  hang  in  the  deep  run  behind. 
Eventually  the  pulsating  fur  would 
convince  a good  fish  that  an  easy  meal 
was  at  hand  and  invariably  the  take 
was  firm  and  sure. 

I’m  not  quite  ready  to  discard  my 
marabou  streamers  but  I know  one 
thing  for  certain:  from  now  on  the 
fur-strip  streamers  will  occupy  equal 
space  in  my  fly  box.  They’re  that 
effective. 
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Tying  the  Leatherneck: 


Left  — Clamp  a regular  shank 
hook  in  vise  ( size  #6  shown)  and 
tie  in  black  Monocord  or  nymph 
thread  at  bend.  For  tails,  tie  in  a 
generous  bunch  of  stiff  red 
hackle  barbules.  Wrap  over  butts 
as  shown  and  spiral  thread  back 
to  bend. 

Right  — Cut  a 7"  length  of  .012" 
copper  wire  and  tie  in  at  bend 
with  short  end  lying  along  shank 
toward  eye.  Wrap  thread,  binding 
short  end  of  wire  to  shank,  and 
half-hitch  behind  eye. 


Left  — Cut  a narrow  strip  of 
muskrat,  mink  or  rabbit  hide  with 
fur  intact.  ( See  text  for  detail.) 
Measure  one  overall  hook  length 
from  tip  of  hide  and  part  the  fur  at 
this  point.  Position  the  part  over 
initial  tail  winds  and  bind  strip  to 
hook  with  one  turn  of  the  wire. 
Then  hold  the  fore  end  of  strip  out 
of  the  way  and  wind  wire  body  in 
close  turns.  Tie  off  wire  and  cut  or 
break  off  excess. 

Right  — Pull  fore  end  of  fur  strip 
taut  over  body  and  cut  or  pull  out 
fur  from  hide  above  the  hanging 
thread.  Bind  bare  hide  to  shank 
behind  eye  and  trim  excess  strip, 
as  shown. 


Left  — For  throat,  tie  in  a bunch 
of  red  hackle  barbules  and  trim 
excess.  Wrap  a neat  head  with 
thread,  whip-finish  and  lacquer 
finish  winds. 

Right  — The  completed  Leather- 
neck. 
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MEALS 
from  the 

CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 

i^pril  is  the  month  of  decision  for 
many  sport  fishermen  . . . trout  season 
opens  and  the  American  white  shad 
will  start  its  spawning  run  from  the 
Atlantic  into  the  Delaware  River. 

Many  anglers  will  fish  a favorite 
stream  the  early  part  of  the  trout 
season  and  then,  as  the  mercury  moves 
up,  they  head  for  the  Delaware  to  cast 
a dart  for  the  American  shad. 

The  anadromous  shad  leaves  its 
home  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the 
spring  of  each  year  to  ascend  the  fresh- 
water river  of  its  birth  to  spawn  a new 
generation.  At  one  time,  before  dams, 
there  was  a mass  migration  up  the 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  Rivers  as 
well  as  the  Delaware  and  licensed 
commercial  fishermen  could  be  found 
dropping  their  nets  in  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Delaware. 

To  quote  the  late  Joe  Pancoast  (for- 
mer outdoor  writer  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin)  1963  was  the 
most  productive  year  for  the  commer- 
cial fishermen  since  1896.  This  was 
also  the  period  the  amateur  angler  was 
learning  more  about  the  elusive  and 
fighting  qualities  of  the  American 
shad. 

The  buck,  or  male  of  the  species, 
precedes  the  female  in  the  upriver 
move  in  search  of  the  proper  place  for 
the  female  to  deposit  her  eggs  and  this 
may  be  anywhere  in  the  shallows  from 
Milford,  Pa.  all  the  way  up  into  the 
headwaters  in  New  York  State. 

The  shad  seems  to  have  one  thought 
in  mind  and  that  is  to  reach  the  area  in 
which  it  was  spawned  about  four  years 
previously.  The  determination  with 
which  it  moves  up  river  is  interrupted 
only  by  brief  rest  periods. 

No  one  really  knows  why,  during 
this  upriver  surge,  they  will  grab  a 
shiny  lure  or  a colorful  shad  dart  — 
perhaps  curiosity  or  the  fear  of  an 
invading  predator  — because  they  do 
not  feed  until  the  eggs  have  been  laid 
and  fertilized. 

When  the  run  is  at  its  height,  a 


knowledgeable  shad  fisherman  can 
offset  the  cost  of  his  trip  with  a catch 
of  several  good-sized  shad  for  immedi- 
ate use  and  freezing. 

I don’t  know  what  the  market  price 
of  shad  was  back  in  1896  but  in  1963, 
bucks  were  selling  for  750  each  and 
females  were  going  for  $1.50  (includ- 
ing the  roe)  when  sold  on  the  river 
banks  by  commercial  fishermen.  To- 
day, the  price  in  my  local  fishmarket  is 
considerably  higher  and  the  roe  is  sold 
separately. 

It’s  important  to  care  for  your 
catch.  Remove  the  viscera  as  soon  as 
possible  after  catching  and  place  the 
shad  on  ice  in  a well-chilled  cooler  for 
the  trip  home.  Prized  roe  are  removed 
and  iced  beside  the  fish,  preferably  in 
a small  plastic  bag. 

The  art  of  boning  shad  is  no  longer  a 
professional  secret  and  many  anglers 
and  cooks  have  learned  how  to  debone 
a well-chilled  shad.  Boned  fish  will 
require  less  freezer  space,  thaw  in  less 
time,  require  less  cooking  time,  and 
adapt  to  many  more  recipes. 

I like  to  simmer  the  bones  and  heads 
(gills  removed)  to  make  a simple  stock 
for  chowder  or  to  use  in  a sauce  that 
will  accompany  a broiled  filet.  Place 


head  and  trimmings  in  a cook  pot,  add 
water  or  combine  white  wine  and 
water  to  barely  cover  the  trimmings.  If 
a seasoned  broth  is  desired,  add  any  or 
all  of  the  following: 
sliced  raw  carrot 
sliced  raw  onion 
chopped  celery 
bay  leaf 
thyme 
peppercorns 
garlic  powder  or  piece 
of  fresh  garlic 

Heat  and  simmer  for  one-half  to  one 
full  hour.  Taste  and  add  salt  and 
pepper  if  additional  seasonings  are 
needed.  Strain  broth  through  several 
layers  of  cheesecloth  and  use  immedi- 
ately to  make  a fish  soup  or  a sauce  to 
serve  with  cooked  fish. 

If  a fumet  or  stronger  broth  is 
desired,  the  broth  may  be  boiled  down 
until  reduced  to  half  the  original 
amount  before  using.  The  broth  or 
concentrated  fumet  may  be  cooled  and 
frozen  for  use  within  two  weeks. 

After  cooling,  I like  to  freeze  the 
liquid  in  ice  cube  trays  and  store  in 
plastic  bags  until  I am  ready  to  use  it. 
Remember  to  remove  as  much  air  as 
possible  before  sealing  the  bags.  Since 
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ice  cube  trays  vary  in  size,  it  is  a good 
idea  to  keep  one  or  two  trays  for  freez- 
ing fish  broth  and  to  know  how  much 
each  cube  holds. 

When  making  a basic  white  sauce 
with  the  broth,  use  a little  more  flour 
or  thickening  agent  to  achieve  the 
proper  consistency.  To  use  the  basic 
sauce,  blend  2 tsp.  finely  chopped  shal- 
lots, scallion  or  onion  and  2 or  3 tbsps. 
fresh  lemon  juice  into  1 cup  of  hot 
white  sauce.  Serve  over  broiled, 
steamed  or  poached  filet  of  shad  with  a 
dash  of  paprika  and  finely  minced 
parsley  sprinkled  over  top. 

Your  basic  white  sauce  can  be 
varied  to  suit  by  adding  cheese,  wine 
and  any  seasoning  of  your  choice. 
Don’t  overpower  the  delicate  flavor  of 
the  shad  by  adding  too  much  or  too 
strong  an  herb  or  cheese  to  the  sauce. 

Shad,  like  many  fish,  lends  itself  to 
baking  and  a variety  of  stuffings.  The 
following  is  excellent  when  baking  a 
whole  fish  or  to  sandwich  between 
boneless  filets: 

2 shad  filets  (skin  on) 
or  one  whole  shad 
1 dozen  saltwater  mussels 
1 tsp  chopped  spring  onions 
bread  crumbs,  unseasoned 
freshly  snipped  parsley 
1 tbsp  lemon  juice 

Open  mussels,  drain  and  reserve 
liquid.  Season  mussels  lightly  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  roll  in  fine  bread 
crumbs.  Butter  a bake-and-serve  pan. 
Spread  a layer  of  crumbs  over  bottom 
of  pan.  Sprinkle  half  the  onions  and 
parsley  over  crumbs.  Dot  with  bits  of 
butter.  Place  one  unskinned  filet  (skin 
side  down)  on  crumbs.  Lay  coated 
mussels  on  filet  and  top  with  the 
second  filet,  skin  side  up.  Cover  fish 
with  more  bread  crumbs  and  the 
remaining  onion  and  parsley.  Scatter 
bits  of  butter  over  all.  Bake  at  375° 
about  30  minutes  or  until  fish  tests 
done. 

Mix  the  mussel  liquid  and  lemon 
juice  and  baste  fish  frequently  while 
baking.  For  additional  zip,  add  a 
tablespoon  or  two  of  chablis  wine  to 
basting  sauce. 

For  variety  in  preparing  a shad  filet, 
try  pan-frying:  Cut  filet  into  serving 
size  pieces  and  dip,  first  into  milk,  then 
into  finely  crushed  corn  flakes,  cracker 
or  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  '/$  inch  of 
hot  oil  or  shortening  until  lightly 
browned  on  one  side.  Turn  and  brown 
other  side  and  serve  with  the  lemon 
sauce  or  a cheese  sauce. 


SHAD  STROGANOFF 

1 '/2  lb  skinless  shad  filets 
'/>  cup  flour 

1 tsp  salt 

'/» tsp  pepper 
6 strips  bacon 

2 tbsp  finely  chopped  onion 
1 ‘/2  cups  tomato  juice 

'/>  tsp  mild  mustard 
'/» tsp  parsley  flakes 
pinch  garlic  powder 
'/i  cup  sour  cream 

Cut  shad  into  bite  size  pieces.  Mix 
flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Coat  each  piece 
of  fish  well  with  flour  mixture. 

In  a large  skillet,  cook  bacon  until 
crisp;  remove  and  reserve.  Cook  onion 
and  fish  in  bacon  drippings  over 
medium  heat  until  lightly  browned. 
Reduce  heat  and  add  tomato  juice, 
mustard,  parsley  flakes  and  garlic 
powder.  Cook  until  sauce  thickens 
slightly.  This  will  take  8 to  10  minutes. 
Remove  from  heat  and  stir  in  sour 
cream.  Serve  over  toast  with  crumbled 
bacon  sprinkled  over  top. 

The  roe  is  adaptable  to  many  sauces 
and  ways  of  preparing  as  is  the  fish 
itself.  Try  poaching  a pair  in  a white 


wine  seasoned  broth  and  serve  the  hot 
roe  with  the  basic  lemon  sauce  or  pour 
your  favorite  tomato  sauce  over  the 
poached  and  drained  roe.  Pop  it  into  a 
400-degree  oven  and  bake  15  or  20 
minutes  or  until  sauce  starts  bubbling. 

The  following  recipe  is  quick  and 
easy  and  uses  commercially  canned 
cream  of  mushroom  soup  for  the 
sauce: 

SCALLOPED  ROE 

2 pairs  uncooked  shad  roe 
2 cans  cream  of  mushroom  soup 
'/2  cup  milk 

2 tbsp  chopped  parsley 

'/t  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

1 tsp  salt 

'/s  tsp  pepper 

'/»  cup  buttered  cracker  crumbs 
Wash  and  drain  the  shad  roe  and 
cut  into  cubes.  Add  milk  to  the  soup 
and  heat,  add  the  shad  roe,  parsley  and 
cheese.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  mix  gently  so  as  not  to  break  up 
the  roe.  Pour  into  shallow  one-quart 
casserole.  Sprinkle  buttered  crumbs 
over  top  and  bake  in  425°  oven  for  10 
to  1 5 minutes  or  until  bubbly.  Serve  on 
triangles  of  toast. 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Water  around  bridge  piers  is  a good 

fishing  area  in  any  stream.  The  bridge 
itself  shades  the  water,  and  in  most  cases 
flowing  water  has  dug  out  deeper  holes  at 
the  base  of  the  piers.  This  deeper  water  is 
good  cover  for  fish,  and  it  also  catches 
natural  food  which  the  currents  carry 
downstream. 


A sinking  line  will  not  automatically  get 

a lure  such  as  a streamer  to  considerable 
depth  in  water  that  has  a good  current.  To 
get  the  line  down,  cast  upstream,  and  the 
line  will  take  the  lure  deep  as  it  floats  down 
in  the  current. 

Check  the  points  of  hooks  on  trout  flies 

of  all  types  very  frequently.  The  point  can 
be  turned  out  of  line  or  even  broken  off  by 
contact  with  a stony  shoreline,  the  limb  of 
a tree,  or  even  the  hard  strike  of  a heavy 
fish.  It’s  too  late  to  discover  a damaged 
hook  after  a good  fish  is  lost. 

Wet  flies  with  fur  bodies  are  excellent 

because  the  fine  little  ends  of  the  fur  trap 
air  particles  that  make  the  fly  seem  spark- 
ling and  alive. 

In  deep  water,  let  the  spinner  sink  close 

to  the  bottom  before  beginning  the 
retrieve.  Watch  the  line  carefully,  for  a 
fish  may  strike  the  sinking  lure. 

Sneak  up  on  trout  or  any  other  species  of 

fish.  A fish  that  is  frightened  will  take 
neither  lure  nor  bait. 

There  is  some  current,  even  in  apparently 

dead  water  in  a creek  or  river  pool,  along 
an  undercut  bank.  Cast  so  that  the  lure  or 
bait  will  travel  with  the  current  under  the 
bank.  Be  patient.  The  drift  may  take  a bit 
of  time,  but  this  method  is  better  than 
trying  to  get  the  lure  or  bait  back  under  the 
cut  on  the  first  cast. 


FISH  FACT:  Scales  on  the  body  of  a fish 

are  covered  by  a slime  or  mucus  that  serves 
a number  of  purposes.  It  acts  as  a lubricant 
and  helps  the  fish  swim  easier.  It  keeps  out 
fungus  and  bacteria  spores.  A fish  is 
doomed  if  considerable  amount  of  slime  is 
removed  from  its  body. 

Bright  shirts  are  taboo  in  stream  fishing, 

unless  you  wish  to  give  fish  an  edge  by 
warning  them  of  your  presence. 

Good  all-around  wet  fly  patterns  include 

Royal  Coachman,  Leadwing  Coachman, 
March  Brown,  Gold-Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear, 
Light  Cahill,  and  Dark  Cahill. 

Floating  adult  caddis  flies  are  well 

imitated  by  the  Adams  dry  fly. 

On  a bright  warm  day  trout  can  turn  up 

their  noses  at  all  your  offerings  of  dry  flies. 
Try  a sparsely  hackled  wet  fly,  casting  it  as 
if  it  were  a dry  fly  and  let  it  drift  naturally 
in  the  current. 

Use  long,  light  leaders  in  fly  fishing  for 

bluegills.  A nine-foot  leader  tapered  to  IX 
or  2X  is  ideal.  A short,  heavy  leader  can 
spook  a big  bluegill  and  destroy  the  action 
of  a little  bluegill  bug  or  fly. 

Sliced-shank  hooks  — those  with  barbs 

on  the  shanks  as  well  as  one  the  points  — 
are  good  for  bait  fishing,  since  the  shank 
barbs  hold  the  bait  more  securely  in  place. 

Deer  hair  bass  bugs  are  available  in  a 

wide  variety  of  shapes  and  colors,  repre- 
senting mice,  frogs  and  big  insects.  Some 
are  of  all  one  color,  and  others  have  a 
variety  of  colors.  Some  have  wings  and 
tails,  and  those  that  represent  frogs  have 
legs  at  the  rear.  All  of  these  patterns  are 
effective,  and  the  angler  will  do  well  to 
have  a variety  in  his  lure  boxes. 


Hold  the  rod  tip  high  when  fighting  a 

large  fish  at  long  range,  while  keeping 
moderate  pressure  on  the  fish  with  the  line. 
The  rod  will  act  as  a long  spring,  helping  to 
wear  down  the  fish  and  cushioning  any 
sudden  rushes  the  fish  may  make. 


During  a fast  and  steady  retrieve,  give 

the  lure  a sharp  jerk  every  few  feet.  That 
will  make  the  lure  look  like  something  alive 
that  is  injured  and  making  desperate 
efforts  to  find  safety. 

Use  a floating  line  in  bait  fishing  with  a 

fly  rod.  A sinking  line  is  not  necessary  to 
get  the  bait  down  into  the  water,  and  a fish 
is  more  easily  hooked  if  the  line  is  at  the 
surface  instead  of  down  deep. 

No  trout  are  rising  in  the  water  in  front 

of  you,  so  where  do  you  begin  casting  your 
flies?  Fish  close  to  the  shores,  where  fish 
find  cover  and  food  around  shoreline 
obstructions;  beside  undercut  banks,  and 
under  trees  and  vegetation  that  grow  on 
the  water’s  edge. 

Shallow  water  above  and  below  stream 

pools  always  is  worth  exploring.  It  is  true 
that  fish  spend  most  of  their  time  in  deep 
water  that  protects  them,  but  when  they 
begin  feeding  they  move  into  the  shallows, 
where  insects  and  other  food  are  more 
easily  seen  and  taken. 

In  fishing  nymphs  or  streamers  with  a 

sinking  line,  use  a leader  no  longer  than 
five  or  six  feet.  The  sinking  line  will  get  the 
lure  down,  but  a long  leader  will  let  the 
lure  drift  back  up  toward  the  surface. 

Breezes  often  cause  problems  on  trout 

streams,  but  they  can  help  if  imitations  of 
land  insects  are  used.  Light  winds  blow  the 
natural  insects  to  the  water  surface,  and 
the  trout  take  them  and  also  the  imitations 
the  angler  uses. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 

State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.  (Mailing  Address:  PO  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 

Chief  Counsel  Administrative  Assistant  Comptroller 

Dennis  T.  Guise  Howard  T.  Hardie  Ross  E.  Starner 

Office  of  Information 

Willard  T.  Johns,  Director  717-787-2579 

Conservation  Education,  Stephen  B.  Ulsh 717-787-7394  Pennsylvania  Angler,  James  F.  Yoder.  Editor  717-787-241  1 

Special  Publications,  Larry  Shaffer 717-787-7394  Angler  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch 717-787-2363 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  & ENGINEERING 
Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823  Tel.  814-359-2754* 

(♦Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  offices  within  this  bureau  may  be  reached  at  this  same  address  and  telephone  number.) 

Fred  W.  Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator 717-783-2808 

(Office  at  State  Headquarters,  3532  Walnut  Street.  Progress.  Pa.) 

Dennis  Ricker,  Administrative  Officer*  Robert  Hesser,  Fishery  Resources  Biologist* 


Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl,  Chief* 

Warmwater  Production  Section,  Shyrl  Hood,  Chief 

Box  127,  Linesville,  Pa.  16424 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Section,  Jack  Miller,  Chief* 


FISHERIES  DIVISION*  Delano  Graff,  Chief 

Fisheries  Management  Section,  Richard  A.  Snyder,  Chief* 

814-683-4451  Research  Section,  Vincent  Mudrak,  Chief 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  Box  200-C,  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 
Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Paul  Byers,  Chief 


814-355-4837 


FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 

RD  4.  Box  230,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823 

814-355-4837 

Box  127,  Linesville,  Pa.  16424 

RD  1.  Box  200-C.  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823 

BIG  SPRING,  Eugene  J.  Rozaieski,  Acting  Superintendent 

717-776-3170 

RD  2,  Box  84,  Coudersport.  Pa  16915 

PLEASANT  GAP,  John  Bair,  Superintendent 

Box  341,  RD  4,  Newville,  Pa.  17241 

CORRY-UNION  CITY,  Tom  L.  Clark,  Superintendent  .... 

814-664-2122 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823 

Corry,  Pa.  16407 

814-474-1514 

Pleasant  Mount.  Pa  18453 

2000  Lohrer  Road,  P.O.  Box  531,  Fairview,  Pa.  16415 

717-486-3419 

New  Paris,  Pa.  15554 

Box  393,  RD  5,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013 

Tionesta,  Pa  16353 

ENGINEERING  DIVISION*  Carl  H.  Nordblom,  Chief 

Construction  & Maintenance  Section,  Eugene  Smith,  Chief*  Architectural  & Engineering  Section,  K Ronald  Weis.  Chief* 


814-683-4451 

814-698-2001 

814-359-2754 

717-448-2101 

814-839-2211 

814-755-3524 


BUREAU  OF  WATERWAYS 

Gene  Sporl,  Assistant  Executive  Director  717-787-2192 


John  Simmons,  Administrative  Officer 717-787-2192 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION 

John  I.  Buck,  Chief 717-787-2350 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Deputy  Chief 717-787-2350 

Kerry  Messerle,  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Coordinator 717-787-2350 


Virgil  Chambers,  Boating  Education 717-787-7684 

BOAT  REGISTRATION/MARINE  SERVICES  DIVISION 

Paul  Martin,  Chief 717-787-3042 

Timothy  Whitsel,  Marine  Services 717-787-3042 

Betty  Stroud,  Boat  Registrations  717-787-4480 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 


NORTHWEST,  Walter  G.  Lazusky,  Supervisor 814-437-5774 

Mailing  Address 1281  Otter  St..  Franklin.  Pa  16323 

Location 1281  Otter  St.,  Franklin.  Pa  16323 


NORTHCENTRAL,  Paul  F.  Swanson.  Supervisor 717-748-5396 


Mailing  Address Box  688,  Lock  Haven,  Pa  17745 

Location 129  Woodward  Ave.  (Dunnstown)  Lock  Haven.  Pa 


NORTHEAST,  Clair  Fleeger,  Supervisor 7 17-477-5717 

Mailing  Address Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  Pa.  18656 

Location On  Harris  Pond,  Sweet  Valley,  Pa. 


SOUTHWEST,  Thomas  F Qualters,  Supervisor 

Mailing  Address *. 

Location 


814-445-8974 

RD  2,  Somerset,  Pa  15501 
On  Lake  Somerset,  Somerset,  Pa 


SOUTHCENTRAL,  Richard  Owens,  Supervisor  717-436-21  17 

Mailing  Address RD  3,  Box  109,  Mifflintown.  Pa.  17059 

Location On  Route  22,  3 miles  west  of  Mifflintown,  Pa 


SOUTHEAST,  Norman  W.  Sickles.  Supervisor 717-626-0228 


Mailing  Address Box  6.  Elm,  Pa  17521 

Location On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake  on  Brubaker  Valley  Road 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

(State  Headquarters) 

Paul  F.  O’Brien,  Director  717-787-6487 

Personnel  & Employment.  Joseph  L.  DiRienzo 717-787-7057  License  Section,  Mary  Stine 

Budget  Analyst.  Vincent  Rollant 717-787-2599  Federal  Aid  Coordinator.  Glen  C.  Reed 

Real  Estate,  John  Hoffman 7 17-787-6376  Office  Services  Supervisor.  Chester  Peyton 

Purchasing  ( Harrisburg),  Avyril  Richardson 7 1 7-787-2732  Purchasing  ( Bellefonte),  Dennis  Shultz 


717-787-6237 

717-787-6391 

717-787-2363 

814-359-2754 
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BALANCE ? 


I^ecent  announcements  from  Washington  and  actual  notices  from  federal 
agencies  have  put  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  on  notice  that  federal  grants- 
in-aid,  such  as  we  have  been  enjoying  over  a number  of  years,  are  being  seriously 
restricted,  and  in  most  cases  wiped  out  for  FY-82.  Anadromous  Fish  Act  money 
worth  over  $200,000  a year  and  providing  the  backbone  of  our  salmon  program  in 
Lake  Erie,  has  been  zero  budgeted;  Commercial  Fish  Act  money,  which  pays  for  our  effluent  studies  in 
hatcheries  and  the  Lake  Erie  Research  Program,  including  the  operation  of  the  research  vessel  PERCA,  has 
been  wiped  out;  the  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  administered  by  Heritage  Conservation  and 
Recreation  Service,  which  provided  about  $400,000  per  year  as  matching  monies  for  acquisition  and 
development,  has  been  rescinded  and  the  HCRS  abolished;  Endangered  Species  Act,  which  was  never  a 
large  factor,  but  has  been  used  very  frugally  by  the  Commission  for  studies  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  and 
endangered  fish  — $25,000  per  year,  has  been  rescinded;  the  Biaggi/Packwood  Bill,  using  federal  Marine 
Fuels  Tax  monies,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  estimated  at  $500,000  a year  for  next  year, 
has  been  impounded  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  Cooperative  Fishery  Research  Unit,  which  we  jointly 
fund  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  may  be  seeing  its  last 
days. 

Obviously  these  are  serious  financial  blows  to  us  and  to  the  other  states  as  well,  and  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  save  some  of  these  programs.  At  this  point,  however,  in  the  President’s  economy  drive,  attention  to 
these  relatively  small  matters  will  be  competing  with  everyone  else  whose  ox  is  being  gored  to  save  social 
programs  and  favorite  projects,  and  we  just  may  not  be  heard. 

These  are  serious  enough  problems  for  us,  but  the  main  problem  as  I see  it  is  an  attitude  that  seems  to 
prevail  in  this  new  Administration  that  the  election  results  last  November  could  be  interpreted  as  a 
mandate  to  loosen  environmental  standards.  Opinion  surveys  indicate  just  the  contrary.  The 
environmental,  or  conservation  movement  has  enjoyed  tremendous  public  support  and  that  may  be  the  last 
line  preventing  the  ultimate  desecration  of  America’s  lands,  water  and  air.  The  70s  saw  the  passage  of  a 
wide  spectrum  of  laws  meant  to  assure  that  America’s  natural  resources  are  not  exploited,  and  the  fight  to 
save  them  undoubtedly  will  be  a long  and  tedious  one. 

We  understandably  bristle  at  some  of  the  appointments,  most  specifically  with  the  appointment  of  James 
G.  Watt  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Already  having  established  clearly  that  the  policies  and  philosophies 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  implemented  by  his  Department  will  be  different  from  those  of  the  past,  the 
appointments  to  some  top  Interior  positions  certainly  carry  out  our  fears.  The  naming  of  James  R.  Harris  to 
head  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  is  one  that  gives  us  the  shivers.  A former  State  Senator  with  a 
background  in  the  mining  industry,  Mr.  Harris  tried  to  persuade  his  legislative  colleagues  to  authorize  the 
State  of  Indiana’s  participation  in  a lawsuit  challenging  the  constitutionality  of  portions  of  the  Federal 
Surface  Mining  Act.  Secretary  Watt  even  filed  a friend-in-court  brief  supporting  that  lawsuit. 

Secretary  Watt  has  named  Robert  Buford  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Mr.  Buford  is  a 
Colorado  rancher  who  had  led  a “Sagebrush  Rebellion”  campaign  to  relinquish  to  the  states  control  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  federal  land  where  he,  until  recently,  held  a permit  to  graze  his  own  cattle  on  public 
lands. 

Through  all  of  this,  we  keep  hearing  again  and  again  the  use  of  the  word  “balance.”  If  balance  is  what 
they  want,  fine.  But  the  balance  has  not  existed  previously,  and  selfish  interests  have  had  their  way  for  so 
long  that  the  word  balance  coming  from  their  mouths  portends  a degradation  of  those  qualities  in  land,  air 
and  water  that  are  necessary  for  the  long-range  survival  of  civilization  and  mankind  itself. 

It’s  too  early  to  make  any  objective  judgments  on  the  effects  of  these  recent  moves.  We  will  give  them,  for 
a reasonable  amount  of  time,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  — assuming  them  to  be  innocent  until  proven  guilty. 

At  that  time,  we  will  dump  tea  into  the  federal  harbor. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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FRONT  COVER 

With  the  variety  of  fishing  available  throughout  the  Commonwealth  during 
the  month  of  May,  it’s  difficult  to  pin  down  a single  preference. 

Those  within  reasonable  driving  distance  of  the  Delaware  River  may  opt 
for  some  shad  fishing,  as  did  Jerry  Riley  on  our  front  cover. 

Photograph  by  Gerald  Almy 

BACK  COVER 

To  others,  it’s  “the  trout,  the  whole  trout,  and  nothing  but  the  trout,” 
and  where  can  you  find  a more  picturesque  setting  than  Slate  Run? 

Photograph  by  Irv  Swope 
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“WATER  WITCH’’ 


Reading  your  recent  issue  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler  I was  struck  by  a brainstorm: 
crank  out  a note  to  see  if  you  or  your 
readers  can  help  me. 

I have  an  old  outboard  engine.  I don’t 
know  its  age,  its  horsepower  rating,  etc. 
The  only  thing  I’m  sure  of  is  it’s  a Water 
Witch  distributed  by  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Model  No.  MB,  Serial  No.  571-10. 

Any  information  leading  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  this  faithful  reader  would  be 
appreciated.  Thank  you. 

John  Shapowal 
1 16  W.  Sparks  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19120 

How  about  it  readers?  Ed. 


MORE  THAN  YOU 
EVER  WANTED 
TO  KNOW  ABOUT: 

KEEPING  HEL LGRA MMI TES! 

Editor’s  note:  In  both  our  December  and 
January  issues  we  printed  readers’  requests 
for  information  on  keeping  hellgrammites. 
Helpful  hints  continue  to  come  in.  Most  are 
similar  with  but  subtle  differences  and  we 
would  like  to  close  the  subject  with  the 
printing  of  a few  excerpts  from  the  most 
recent  letters  received. 

“I  sell  thousands  of  hellgrammites 
annually  here  in  Shohola  for  use  on  the 
Delaware  River.  Here’s  how  to  keep  them. 
First,  get  some  leaves  (green),  preferably 
grape.  Second,  place  hellgrammites  in 
coffee  can  or  container,  one  at  a time,  with 
leaves  between  each  one  so  they  don’t  fight 
and  kill  each  other.  Add  no  water.  Third, 
poke  air  holes  in  lid.  Fourth,  refrigerate. 
Packed  this  way  they  will  keep  about  four 
weeks,  or  longer,  and  it’s  by  far  the  best 
method.” 

Kurt  Hagemann 
Hagemann’s  Tackle  & Variety 
Shohola 

“Two  months  before  getting  bait,  cut  up 
clean  burlap  cloth  into  pieces  about  8"  x 
16"  — then  soak  in  clean  water  for  several 
days.  Pour  water  off,  refill  with  clean 
water,  doing  this  until  there  is  no  residue 


showing  on  top  of  water,  Now,  when  you 
get  bait,  take  each  piece  of  burlap  and 
squeeze  water  from  it  until  it’s  just  moist 
— not  too  wet  — and  put  in  container 
alternate  bait  and  burlap  so  that  the  hell- 
grammites are  separated  in  between  each 
piece  of  burlap.  This  prevents  them  from 
killing  each  other. 

. . never  carry  them  in  a metal  can 
while  fishing  in  a boat  as  the  sun  will  heat 
a metal  can  and  kill  the  bait.  I have  used 
this  method  for  keeping  hellgrammites  for 
over  30  years.” 

John  J.  Keller 
Allentown 

“My  friend  and  I have  had  a lot  of 
success  with  this  method.  Wet  a burlap 
bag  down  and  put  in  a wooden  bucket  or 
styrofoam  container.  Next,  put  in  some 
grape  leaves  which  have  also  been  mois- 
tened. Put  hellgrammites  in.  They  should 
keep  for  several  weeks.  Do  not  use  metal 
containers.” 

Bob  Sponsler 
Altoona 

“Use  a large  container  ...  I used  a 
five-gallon  crock  . . . the  larger  the  better. 
Use  sticks  from  trees  and  roots  that  are 
partly  decayed  — long  and  thick  enough  so 
the  hellgrammites  can  keep  away  from 
each  other.” 

Peter  W.  Raker 
Williamsport 

“I  offer  my  method  which  has  proven 
successful  to  me.  I use  a five-gallon  can, 
place  a piece  of  burlap  bag  material  about 
one-half  the  size  of  the  container  inside. 
Then,  wet  and  keep  the  material  damp  and 
keep  in  a dark  cool  place,  such  as  a base- 
ment, or  in  an  insulated  container  with 
proper  ventilation.” 

Stephen  M.  Sabol 
W.  Hazleton 

“This  is  something  my  father  used  to  do, 
when  he  was  young,  to  keep  hellgrammites 
alive  over  a long  period  of  time.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  take  a five-gallon  bucket  and 
fill  it  partially  with  damp  grape  leaves,  add 
your  hellgrammites,  cover  the  bucket  with 
burlap  and  store  it  in  a cool,  dark  place, 
keeping  the  grape  leaves  damp.” 

Timothy  Reeder 
Sunbury 

“I  had  great  success  by  putting  them  in 
wet  burlap.  No  food  is  needed.  Store  them 
in  a cool  place.” 

Joe  Grocki 
Dickson  City 

“Soak  cellotex  bait  box  in  cool  or  cold 
water  — lid  too.  Soak  sphagnum  peat  moss 


in  water,  squeeze  out  excess  moisture. 
Sprinkle  corn  meal  on  peat  moss  (one  tea- 
spoon for  a box  of  peat  moss).  Layer  peat 
moss,  then  hellgrammites  — keep  up  until 
box  is  full,  not  packed.  Every  10  days 
dump  out  on  cellar  floor,  let  hellgrammites 
run  around  (exercise).” 

Carl  H.  Molin 
McKeesport 

. . let  hellgrammites  run  around”  — for 
exercise!  On  that  note  we’ll  close  the  matter 
of  keeping  hellgrammites,  except  to  add 
that  reader  Molin’s  last  suggestion  might 
have  additional  merit:  enabling  one  to  check 
on  any  cannibalism  which  might  otherwise 
go  undetected.  Veteran  bait  Fishermen 
claim  that  there  will  be  fewer  hellgram- 
mites at  each  checking.  Only  one  reader 
advocated  adding  “a  couple  of  inches  of 
water.”  Most  instructions  called  for  keep- 
ing the  “bedding”  moist,  at  best.  Some 
suggested  that  the  hellgrammites  feed  on 
the  “bedding,”  be  it  grape  leaves  or  burlap. 
Maybe  so,  maybe  not,  but  it  would  seem 
that  the  material's  main  purpose  was  to 
provide  a cool,  moist  habitat.  We  won’t, 
however,  rule  out  the  possibility  of  their 
feeding  on  the  material.  Ed. 

FLOATING  MU  SKIES 

About  muskies  floating  with  mouth  open 
on  top  of  water  — on  the  Kinzua  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  there  is  a death  of  flies  that 
have  been  biting  you  all  summer.  They 
cover  the  water.  You  can  see  hundreds  of 
carp  floating  along  the  top  with  mouth 
open  vacuuming  the  flies  in.  I haven’t  seen 
muskies,  but  they  could  do  the  same.  I 
have  seen  them  a foot  from  the  top  of  the 
water  just  cruising  around.  For  anyone 
that  likes  carp  fishing,  there  must  be 
millions  of  them  in  the  reservoir. 

Frank  Getz 
Bradford 

MAYBE  NEXT  TIME 

Enclosed  is  my  subscription  fee  for  the 
next  three  years.  I’m  unemployed  and 
don’t  have  much  money  any  more,  but  this 
is  money  well  spent  (as  far  as  I’m 
concerned). 

I have  just  about  given  up  fishing  for  all 
I catch  hasn’t  been  too  good  this  year  until 
I did  some  late  November  fishing  on  the 
Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 
Well,  to  say  the  least,  I’m  hooked  — 
musky  — caught  four  in  two  times  out. 
Not  bad!  Only  one  was  legal,  but  as  the 
saying  goes  “Ya  should  have  seen  the  one 
that  got  away.”  It  was  the  biggest  fish  I 
ever  saw  in  that  river,  just  guessing  42-45 
inches.  Well,  maybe  next  time. 

John  Boxler 
Johnstown 
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“TENDER  TOUCH” 

While  checking  ice  fishermen  on  Steven- 
son Reservoir  last  winter,  I was  talking 
with  a fisherman  and  while  doing  so  I 
noticed  my  Labrador  retriever,  “Gypsie,” 
carrying  a fish.  It  happened  to  belong  to 
the  fisherman  so  he  took  it  and  placed  it  in 
his  box.  We  resumed  talking  and  “Gypsie” 
found  the  fish  again.  She  has  repeatedly 
brought  fish  back  to  the  fish  truck  when 
stocked,  and  on  one  occasion  I observed  a 
fisherman  catch  9 trout  and  throw  one  in 
the  weeds  behind  him.  Gypsie  rolled  on  it 
and  located  it  for  me  by  doing  so.  I once 
caught  a trout  through  the  ice  and  she 
carried  it  from  hole  to  hole  as  I jigged  for 
more  trout.  She  would  lay  it  beside  the 
hole,  lay  down  and  wait  for  another  catch. 
She  has  never  hurt  a fish  but  handles  them 
very  tenderly  much  more  so  than  some 
fishermen  do  when  removing  a hook. 

Stan  Hastings 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 


“JUST  INTERESTED” 

I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Sonny  Stone  and  his  crew  of 
construction  workers  who  have  been  float 
stocking  the  streams  in  Wyoming  County 
for  several  years.  These  men  are  not  any 
members  of  any  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  just 
interested  anglers  who  made  their  own 
float  boxes  and  sometimes  drive  their  cars 
40  to  50  miles,  hurrying  from  one  stream 
to  get  another  float  stocking  in  two 
different  streams  in  one  day.  After  all  this 
work  and  running  around  in  their  cars, 
they  are  usually  called  back  to  work  before 
trout  season  begins!  Thanks  very  much, 
Sonny  and  crew. 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Wyoming  County 


issuing  agent  had  written  “Brains,”  and 
then  the  last  name.  I called  the  fisherman’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  license  his 
name  was  spelled  wrong  and  instead  of 
“Brian  S.,”  it  came  out  “Brains,”  to  which 
he  replied,  “If  I had  any  brains,  you  would 
never  have  caught  me!” 

Robert  E.  Fasching 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lackawanna  County 


UNUSUAL  BALLOTS! 

I witnessed  a very  unusual  election  of 
officers  at  the  recent  meeting  of  Cameron 
County  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited.  The 
ballots  were  cast  on  Fish  Commission  bill- 
fold-sized  sizes,  season  and  creel  limits 
handout  cards.  The  President  and  Vice 
President’s  nominee  was  written  under 
“Trout  and  Salmon.”  The  Treasurer  nomi- 
nee under  “Pickerel,”  etc.  I’m  glad  the 
Fish  Commission  could  supply  the  ballots 
for  such  a worthy  organization.  Truly, 
Trout  Unlimited  is  one. 

Stan  Hastings 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 


MORE  EVERY  YEAR! 

How  much  can  they  take?  I’m  speaking 
about  the  landowner.  They’ve  sat  back  and 
watched  as  the  fisherman  have  littered, 
defaced,  and  destroyed  their  property.  Are 
you  being  fair  to  him?  Is  to  too  much  to  ask 


to  stuff  that  empty  hook  wrapper  in  your 
pocket?  Or  that  empty  cigarette  pack? 
What  about  the  fence  or  gate  that  gets 
knocked  down  every  year?  Think  about  it 
sportsmen:  the  bottom  line  is  this  — 

No  Trespassing 

Hunting,  Fishing  & Trapping 

Prohibited 

Violators  Will  Be  Prosecuted 

The  Landowner 

I see  more  of  these  signs  every  year.  Is  it 
worth  it?  It’s  too  bad  that  all  fishermen  are 
not  sportsmen. 

Richard  Ader 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Pike  County 


“WATCHFUL  EYE” 

With  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  Aviation  Divi- 
sion, patrolling  of  the  district  trout  streams 
prior  to  the  opening  day  of  the  trout  season 
was  done  from  the  air.  This  was  done  with 
the  State  Police  helicopter  based  near 
Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  along  with  Sgt. 
Kute,  Trooper  Scanlan,  and  myself. 

I also  set  up  a ground  patrol  with  two  of 
my  deputies,  Dave  Sobonya  and  Larry 
Pelipesky,  which  gave  us  additional  cover- 
age to  areas  where  violators  were  spotted 
from  the  air.  We  had  ground-to-air 
communications  with  the  use  of  portable 
units,  with  the  assistance  from  the  Main- 
line Police  Communications. 

At  this  time  I would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police,  Mainline  Police,  and  all  the  officers 
involved. 

Just  remember  there  is  a watchful  eye 
out  there  somewhere! 

Robert  L.  Kish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cambria  County 


NO  WAY! 

After  apprehending  a fisherman  for  a 
violation,  I asked  him  his  name  and 
address.  He  replied  that  his  first  name  was 
Brian,  middle  initial  was  “S,”  and  then  he 
told  me  his  last  name.  I looked  at  his 
fishing  license  to  check  the  information  he 
gave  me  and  noticed  that,  for  his  name,  the 
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The  author  displays  his  seven-pound-plus  largemouth  that  fell  for  a spinnerbait  crawled  along  a drop-off. 


Prime  Time  for  Bassin’  by  Dari  Black 


The  spring  season  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a prime  time  to  catch 
largemouth  bass.  The  spring  of  1981 
will  open  new  opportunities  for  the 
Pennsylvania  angler  to  capture  a 
trophy  largemouth.  Changes  in  regu- 
lations will  provide  a year-round  bass 
season  in  all  streams  and  rivers,  as  well 
as  several  of  the  larger  reservoirs  in  the 
Keystone  state. 

In  past  years  only  specific  boundary 
waters  (Delaware  River,  Conowingo 
and  Pymatuning  Reservoir)  and  Stone 
Valley  Lake  offered  year-round  bass- 
ing.  But,  starting  in  January  of  1981 
the  waters  of  Kinzua,  Raystown, 
Wallenpaupack  and  Lake  Erie  will 
join  this  list  of  year-round  bass  waters. 
These  major  lakes,  coupled  with  the 
streams  and  rivers,  will  provide  spring 
bass  fishing  close  to  every  angler  in  the 
state. 

As  an  angler  with  a gadabout  spirit, 
I have  fished  spring  largemouth  in 


Pennsylvania’s  previously  open  waters, 
from  Pymatuning  in  the  West  to  the 
Delaware  in  the  East.  1 would  like  to 
share  some  of  those  experiences  with 
you  as  you  prepare  for  spring  bass 
fishing. 

Bass  fishing  in  the  spring  provides 
the  angler  a chance  to  tie  into  numbers 
of  hefty  bass.  Large  females  which 
normally  spend  the  summer  buried  in 
the  weeds  or  sitting  on  deep  structure 
will  be  found  in  the  shallows.  On  some 
waters  this  is  the  only  time  these  big 
bass  are  easily  accessible  to  anglers’ 
presentations.  Remember,  I said  the 
fish  were  accessible,  not  necessarily 
easy  to  catch. 

Catch  & Release 

Now  one  enters  an  area  of  contro- 
versy surrounding  fishing  for  bass  at 
spawning  time.  Should  anglers  at- 
tempt to  catch  bass  that  are  spawning 


or  about  to  spawn?  Let’s  briefly  exam- 
ine what  happens  to  bass  at  this  time 
of  the  year  to  get  a better  understand- 
ing of  when  to  and  when  not  to  fish  for 
bass. 

The  spring  season  can  be  broken 
into  several  segments.  First,  when  the 
shallow  water  temperature  reaches 
about  50  degrees  largemouths  will 
begin  sporadic  forays  into  probable 
spawning  areas.  The  majority  of  the 
fish  are  still  holding  in  deeper  water. 
The  second  segment  begins  after  the 
water  temperature  has  stabilized  at  55 
degrees  or  higher.  At  this  stage 
increasing  numbers  of  bass  will  move 
shallow.  During  this  period  of  the  pre- 
spawn the  fish  are  quite  aggressive  and 
exciting  angling  may  be  had  by  the 
fisherman.  Third,  at  around  60  to  62 
degrees  the  majority  of  largemouths 
have  concluded  building  their  nest  and 
are  in  the  actual  spawning  process. 
The  male  largemouth  creates  the  nest, 
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or  redd,  by  fanning  a circular  depres- 
sion in  semi-soft  bottom  in  one  to  four 
feet  of  water.  The  nest  will  be  found 
primarily  in  backs  of  bays  on  lakes  and 
in  backwater  sloughs  or  areas  pro- 
tected from  current  flow  in  rivers. 
While  on  the  redd,  bass  are  in  a 
protective  mood  and  do  not  feed. 

In  my  opinion,  fishing  for  pre-spawn 
bass  is  acceptable  if  the  bass  are 
immediately  released  unharmed  to 
continue  with  their  reproduction  ri- 
tual. Catching  and  releasing  a pre- 
spawn bass,  one  not  on  the  nest,  does 
not  seriously  disrupt  the  process.  Even 
keeping  an  exceptional  trophy  bass 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  lake’s 
future  population.  On  live  release,  two 
critical  things  to  remember  are  to 
handle  the  fish  as  little  as  possible  and 
get  it  back  into  the  water  quickly. 
Once  a bass  moves  onto  a redd  the 
angler  must  abandon  attempts  to 
catch  them.  Instead,  concentrate  on 
the  bass  that  are  still  in  a pre-spawn 
attitude. 

After  the  eggs  are  dropped  and 
fertilized,  the  male,  and  occasionally 
the  female,  stays  on  to  guard  the  nest 
against  predators.  It’s  a tough  job, 
drawing  considerably  on  the  strength 
of  the  bass.  One  should  never,  never 
attempt  to  catch  a bass  that  is 
observed  on  a redd.  Removing  the 
guardian  of  the  nest  guarantees  that 
the  eggs  will  be  devoured  by  hordes  of 
panfish  and  other  awaiting  predators. 
Even  if  the  bass  is  released  immedi- 
ately after  being  removed  from  the 
redd,  the  fish  may  be  so  weakened  that 
it  may  no  longer  be  able  to  protect  the 
nest. 

Presentations 

Approaching  bass  fishing  in  the 
spring  is  relatively  simple.  At  this  time 
of  year  weeds  are  not  a problem  and 
fish  will  be  found  almost  exclusively  in 
depths  of  less  than  10  feet.  A small 
selection  of  lures  will  handle  all  situa- 
tions encountered. 

Weather  becomes  your  biggest  con- 
cern. Stable  warming  trends  will  turn 
pre-spawn  fish  on.  Weather  conditions 
that  cause  the  water  temperature  in 
the  shallows  to  drop  several  degrees 
result  in  the  fish  becoming  inactive. 
Inactive  bass  may  either  seek  the 
thickest  shallow  cover,  or  abandon  the 
shallows  and  return  to  deeper  water. 

I tackle  spring  bass  fishing  in  a 
three  step  approach:  (1)  quickly 


checking  the  extreme  shallows  with 
Rapalas  and  spinnerbaits  for  active 
fish;  (2)  flippin’  the  heavy  cover  for 
inactive  fish;  and  (3)  using  crankbaits 
and  heavy  single  blade  spinnerbaits  to 
search  deeper  water  on  the  flats  and 
drop-offs. 

The  first  shallow  water  methods  are 
attempts  to  cover  a lot  of  area  quickly. 
The  Rapala  type  bait  is  fished  on  the 
surface  as  a “twitch  bait.”  This  is 
accomplished  by  jiggling  the  rod  to 
make  the  plug  dance  in  place.  If  there 
are  no  takers  in  about  15  seconds, 
swim  the  plug  slowly  to  the  boat  and 
repeat  the  process  on  the  next  cast. 

The  spinnerbait  is  most  effective 


Marilyn  Black,  author’s  wife,  used 
a tandem  spinnerbait  to  lure 
this  springtime  bass  to  the  net. 


when  retrieved  at  a pace  that  makes  it 
gurgle  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
water.  As  you  pass  visible  cover,  such 
as  stumps,  stop  the  retrieve  and  permit 
the  bait  to  flutter  to  the  bottom.  Many 
times  a strike  will  occur  as  the  bait  Is 
falling.  The  best  spinnerbait  for  this 
fishing  would  be  a '/»  ounce  tandem 
blade  model. 

The  next  option  in  your  search  for 
bass  would  be  to  make  presentations 
right  into  the  heavy  cover.  This  calls 
for  a technique  known  as  “flippin’.” 

The  flippin’  technique  is  best 
accomplished  with  a special  7-  to  8- 
foot  flippin’  stick,  but  you  may 
attempt  it  with  any  available  long. 


heavy  action  rod.  A casting  reel  is 
preferred,  but  a spinning  outfit  will 
work.  Either  way,  be  sure  you  are 
spooled  up  with  at  least  20  lb.  test  line. 
Tie  on  a % to  a 5/s  oz.  weedless  bucktail 
or  live  rubber  jig  tipped  with  a piece  of 
pork.  A Texas  rigged  plastic  worm 
may  be  used  instead  of  a jig  if  you 
wish. 

Next,  strip  1 0 to  15  feet  of  line  from 
your  reel.  Be  sure  to  engage  the  free 
spool  or  bail  of  the  reel.  Now  with  your 
right  hand  firmly  on  the  rod  (if  right 
handed)  and  the  left  hand  manipulat- 
ing the  line,  swing  the  bait  under  the 
rod  like  a pendulum.  On  the  out  swing 
toward  the  target  release  the  line  from 
your  left  hand.  After  a little  practice 
you  will  be  able  to  flip  a cast  right  into 
the  cover  of  overhanging  bushes,  dead- 
falls or  under  docks.  This  presentation 
puts  the  bait  right  in  the  mouth  of 
tight-lipped  bass. 

If  you  have  drawn  a blank  on  shal- 
low water  areas,  continue  the  search  in 
deeper  water  adjacent  to  spawning 
sites.  The  most  promising  areas  would 
be  outside  weedlines,  breaklines  (quick 
increase  in  depth)  or  a lip  of  a 
submerged  creek  channel  in  6 to  12 
feet  of  water.  A depthfinder  is  indis- 
pensable in  locating  these  areas. 

The  two  baits  which  help  explore 
these  depths  are  a crankbait  and  a 
single  blade  spinnerbit.  These  baits 
should  be  fished  slowly  because  the 
fish  in  deeper  water  holding  spots  will 
be  lethargic. 

Choose  a crankbait  that  gets  down 
to  the  8-  to  9-foot  range.  Following 
your  cast,  take  several  rapid  turns  with 
the  reel  handle  to  get  the  bait  to  bump 
bottom.  Continue  to  scrape  bottom  on 
the  retrieve,  keeping  the  speed  slow. 
This  may  prove  difficult  with  floating 
crankbaits  which  tend  to  rise  on  slow 
retrieves.  Therefore  1 prefer  to  go  to  a 
single  blade  spinnerbait  for  enticing 
deep  pre-spawn  largemouths. 

Select  a 3/s  or  '/>  ounce  single  spin 
with  a rubber  skirt  and  add  a piece  of 
pork  rind  as  dressing.  The  heavier 
single  blade  lure  will  stay  on  the 
bottom  better  than  a tandem  spinner- 
bait which  has  a tendency  to  ride 
high. 

The  spinnerbait  should  be  crawled 
along  the  bottom.  Every  few  feet 
permit  the  bait  to  fall  to  be  sure  you 
are  maintaining  proximity  to  the 
bottom  contour.  Strikes  on  deep- 
running spinnerbaits  will  not  be 
savage,  but  merely  a slight  bump. 
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finding 

fabulous  fishing  in 


Brooks  of 

Pennsylvania’s 
Northern  Tier 


by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


IVIy  old  fishing  buddy,  Doc  Mader, 
called  me  one  morning  and  suggested 
that  we  cancel  our  plans  to  spend  that 
afternoon  fishing  for  trout  in  a big 
creek  near  our  homes  in  Williamsport, 
Lycoming  County. 

Before  I could  ask  him  if  he  had  lost 
his  mind  (for  as  long  as  he  lived  Doc 
literally  counted  the  hours  between 
our  trips  astream),  he  began  talking  in 
a voice  that  showed  more  than  just  a 
trace  of  excitement. 

“I’ve  found  a little  mountain  stream 
literally  loaded  with  brook  trout,”  he 
said.  “It’s  not  on  any  map  I ever  saw, 
and  the  trout  are  not  big,  but  action  is 
fast  and  furious,  and  we’ll  not  see 
another  fisherman.” 

Doc  had  a habit  of  driving  around 
the  countryside,  looking  for  little  trout 
streams,  and  he  had  made  some 
surprising  discoveries,  so  I agreed  to  a 
change  in  plans,  and  that  afternoon 
Doc  drove  us  into  the  mountains  south 
of  Williamsport  and  finally  parked 
along  a dirt  road  beside  a sparkling 
brook. 

For  a couple  of  hours,  using  wet  and 
dry  flies  with  the  barbs  pinched  down, 
we  caught  beautifully  colored  native 
brookies  in  almost  every  pool  in  the 
stream.  We  returned  every  fish  to  the 
water  unharmed  and  had  more  fun 
than  the  proverbial  barrel  of  monkeys. 

The  point  of  this  anecdote  is  that 
Northcentral  Pennsylvania  is  laced 
with  little  streams  that  are  ignored  by 
most  fishermen  but  that  hold  native 
brook  trout,  most  of  which  are  on  the 
small  side. 


But  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
catching  a trout  of  respectable  size. 
Trout  have  a habit  of  moving  into  the 
coolest  water  they  can  find  in  the 
summer,  and  virtually  all  of  these 
brooks  are  fed  by  springs  and  can  be 
1 0 to  15  degrees  cooler  than  the  larger 
streams  into  which  most  of  them  flow. 
The  cooler  water  attracts  fish  of  good 
size,  so  long  as  there  is  enough  water 
for  them  to  navigate  safely  and  in 
comfort.  I once  caught  a brown  trout 
15  inches  long  in  a little  tributary  of 
Lycoming  Creek  that  at  its  widest  was 
not  more  than  15  feet  across. 

Most  of  these  brooks  are  branches 
of  big  creeks  and  in  turn  have 
branches  of  their  own  that  also  are 
worth  exploring.  For  instance,  Hoa- 
gland  Branch,  in  Sullivan  County,  is  a 
small  brook  that  flows  into  Elk  Creek, 
which  is  in  turn  a branch  of  Loyalsock 
Creek,  near  Hillsgrove. 

The  brooks  can  be  hard  to  find.  An 
example:  To  reach  Bailey  Creek,  in 
Tioga  County,  the  angler  must  travel 
on  Route  6 to  its  intersection  with 
Route  549,  then  drive  northward  on 
this  road  about  five  miles  to  its  inter- 
section with  Legislative  Route  58065, 
and  by  driving  northward  will  be 
rewarded  by  seeing  Bailey  Creek  along 
Flighway  58065. 

Northcentral  Pennsylvania  is  not  an 
urban  area.  Most  of  the  communities 
are  small,  and  leading  off  the  paved 
highways  are  dirt  roads  that  led  into 
the  mountains  and  forests  that  have 
not  been  obliterated  by  commercial 
and  industrial  development.  More 


importantly,  the  best  fishing  stretches 
are  not  often  even  along  dirt  roads  and 
can  be  reached  only  by  trekking 
through  the  woods,  sometimes  with  the 
help  of  a path. 

To  complicate  the  situation,  brooks 
with  identical  names  may  be  found  in 
different  counties,  and  some  flow 
across  county  borders.  One  such  is 
Roaring  Run,  whose  upper  end  is  in 
Lycoming  County  and  lower  end  in 
Tioga  County,  with  good  fishing  in 
both  counties. 

The  fact  that  it  takes  some  effort  to 
find  and  to  reach  them  explains  the 
light  fishing  pressure  on  these  moun- 
tain brooks.  There  are  so  many  of 
them  listed  as  approved  trout  waters 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
that  you  could  fish  them  every  day  of 
the  trout  season  and  not  explore  the 
same  one  twice! 

Right  here,  let’s  make  one  thing 
clear:  We  do  not  propose  to  reveal 
secrets,  because  all  brooks  that  provide 
trout  fishing  are  listed  in  the  summary 
of  fishing  laws  and  regulations  that  are 
given  to  purchasers  of  fishing  licenses, 
and  the  brooks  noted  later  in  this  arti- 
cle are  only  a small  fraction  of  all  such 
streams. 

Fishing  the  mountain  streams  is 
great  fun,  not  because  of  the  size  of  the 
trout  that  live  in  them  but  rather 
because  of  their  challenges.  In  fact, 
those  who  have  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  brooks  use  barbless  hooks  and  do 
not  carry  landing  nets  or  creels. 

This  article  is  designed  to  suggest 
where  to  fish  rather  than  how,  but  a 
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few  basic  points  are  in  order.  On  any 
of  these  little  streams  there  is  a need 
for  a sneaky  approach,  very  careful 
wading  in  rare  instances  where  that  is 
necessary,  and  a low  profile  on  the  part 
of  the  angler. 

This  is  one  type  of  trout  stream  on 
which  a short,  light  fly  rod  is  good,  for 
there  is  no  need  for  long  casts.  The 
riffles  usually  are  too  shallow  to  hold 
fish,  but  little  pools,  fallen  trees,  and 
pockets  around  big  rocks  are  hot  spots, 
and  brooks  abound  in  these  “struc- 
tures.” 

Almost  all  are  overhung  by  tree 
limbs  and  streamside  vegetation, 
usually  in  the  most  attractive  spots. 
One  old-timer  solved  that  problem 
neatly.  He  asked  a Williamsport  rod 
builder  to  make  him  a fly  rod  12  feet 
long  and  rather  stiff.  Before  he  could 
be  questioned,  he  explained: 

“You  fish  mountain  streams,  1 
know,  and  with  your  rod  you  have  to 
pass  up  good  water  that  cannot  be 
fished  because  of  trees  and  bushes. 
Well,  1 just  wade  into  the  water  above 
the  spot  I plan  to  fish,  poke  this  long 
rod  down  through  the  vegetation,  and 
drop  a worm  into  a pool  below  me. 
You’d  be  surprised  how  seldom  I get 
tangled  up  and  how  often  1 catch  a 
trout.” 

Travel  can  be  rough  along  the 
stream  edges.  Some  examples:  There 
is  a laurel  jungle  of  considerable  size 
along  Baker  Run,  in  Clinton  County, 
and  the  fisherman  has  to  make  a long 
detour  through  the  woods  around  the 
laurel  if  he  wishes  to  fish  either  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  stream  above  the 
thicket.  Fallen  trees  are  frequent 
obstacles  in  Lick  Creek,  in  Sullivan 
County.  The  forest  comes  right  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  water  on  both  sides 
of  Upper  Pine  Bottom  Run,  in  Lycom- 
ing County. 


Dry  flies  are  tough  to  use,  because 
there  is  not  often  room  for  back  casts, 
but  wet  flies  and  nymphs  and,  for  the 
bait  angler,  small  worms,  crickets  and 
grasshoppers  are  productive.  But  in 
bait  angling,  especially,  barbless  hooks 
— or  hooks  with  the  barbs  pinched 
down  — should  be  used  so  that  the 
little  trout  can  be  released  unharmed. 

In  preparing  a list  of  typical  trout 
brooks  in  the  counties  covered  in  this 
article,  the  author  consulted  the  water- 
ways patrolman  in  each  county,  asking 
if  it  were  proper  to  list  the  brooks 
selected  and  giving  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  add  to  the  list  or  to  make 
substitutions,  for  it  is  not  possible  for 
one  angler,  even  with  the  help  of  maps, 
to  make  the  wisest  selections  over  so 
large  an  area,  while  the  patrolmen  are 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  waters  in 
their  districts. 

With  each  brook  listed,  the  name  of 
the  nearest  town  and  the  number  of 
the  highway  on  which  it  is  located  also 
are  given.  The  angler  has  to  do  the  rest 
of  his  exploring  on  his  own.  Folks  at 
gasoline  stations,  motels  and  stores 
can  be  helpful.  Typical  mountain 
brooks  in  each  county,  with  the  name 
of  the  nearest  town  where  information 
can  be  obtained  and  the  highway  on 
which  it  is  located,  follow. 

Bradford  County: 

Millstone  Creek,  Powell,  Route  414; 
Little  Schrader  Branch,  Leroy,  Route 
414;  Pine  Swamp  Run,  Wheelerville, 
Route  154;  Sugan  Run,  Leroy,  Route 
414. 

Centre  County: 

Black  Bear  Run,  Philipsburg,  Route 
504;  Boughton  Run,  Moshannon, 
Route  144;  Little  Poe  Creek,  Ccburn- 
Poe  Valley  area.  Route  445;  Wolf 
Run,  Moshannon,  Route  144. 

Clinton  County: 

Baker  Run,  Lock  Haven,  Route 
120;  Cooks  Run,  Route  120;  Paddy 


Run,  Westport,  Route  120;  Trout 
Run,  Haneyville,  Route  144.  Seek 
directions  Locally. 

Columbia  County: 

Beaver  Run,  Shuman,  Route  339; 
Lick  Run,  Numidia,  Route  42;  West 
Creek,  Benton,  Route  254. 

Lycoming  County: 

Hoagland  Run,  Cogan  Station, 
Route  15;  Upper  Pine  Bottom  Run, 
Waterville,  Route  44;  Roaring  Run, 
Roaring  Branch,  Route  14;  upper  area 
of  Rock  Run,  Ralston,  Route  14. 

McKean  County: 

Bell  Run,  Myrtle,  Route  44;  Cole- 
grove  Brook,  Colegrove,  Route  46; 
Brewer  Run,  Havens  Run,  and  West 
Branch  of  Potato  Creek,  Betula,  Route 
46.  East  Smethport,  at  junction  of 
Route  6 and  46,  is  the  key  information 
center  for  all  the  streams  listed  except 
Bell  Run. 

Potter  County: 

Honeoye  Creek,  Shinglehouse, 
Route  44;  upper  end  of  Bailey  Run, 
Wharton,  Route  872;  South  Branch  of 
Pine  Creek,  Galeton,  Route  6;  Clara 
Creek,  Millport,  Route  44. 

Sullivan  County: 

Black  Creek,  Dushore,  Route  220; 
Elk  Creek,  Hillsgrove,  Route  87; 
Hoagland  Branch,  Hillsgrove,  Route 
87;  Lick  Creek,  Forksville,  Route  87. 

Tioga  County: 

Bailey  Creek,  along  Legislative 
58065,  off  Route  549,  which  intersects 
with  Route  6 east  of  Mansfield;  Long 
Run,  Gaines,  Route  349;  Roaring 
Run,  Legislative  Route  58030,  off 
Route  14  at  Roaring  Branch;  Straight 
Run,  along  Township  Route  452,  off 
Route  6 west  of  Wellsboro. 

Finally,  note  that  Routes  6,  14,  15, 
44,  46,  87,  120  and  220  are  the  key 
highways  in  Northcentral  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Happy  exploring! 
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Getting  Your  Money’s  Worth 

. . .with 

Panfish 

by  Don  Kingery 


hen  I tell  people  that  I recover 
the  cost  of  my  fishing  license  almost 
every  trip,  their  reactions  vary  from 
mild  curiosity  to  utter  disbelief,  but 
it’s  true!  No,  1 don’t  go  to  some 
secluded  lake  in  Canada,  and  no,  I 
haven’t  invented  any  secret,  killer  lure. 
Anyone  can  do  it.  Considering  the 
going  price  of  fish  fillets  in  your  local 
grocery  store,  you  don’t  have  to  catch 
many  pounds  of  fish  to  recover  the 
price  of  your  fishing  license.  At  a rate 
of  five  pounds  of  fillets  from  each  ten 
pounds  of  fish,  you  can  figure  out  how 
many  pounds  you’ll  need.  Nearly 
every  angler  accomplishes  this  some- 
time during  the  fishing  season  — per- 
haps unknowingly.  You  might  do  it 
with  one  big  musky  or  walleye,  or  a 
stringer  of  smaller  gamefish,  but  to  do 


it  on  a regular  basis,  you  must  turn  to 
panfishing. 

The  term  panfish  is  used  to  describe 
a group  of  freshwater  fish  which,  while 
scrappy,  are  ordinarily  too  small  to  be 
considered  in  the  gamefish  category. 
Within  the  Commonwealth,  this  refers 
to  bluegill,  black  and  white  crappie, 
yellow  perch,  white  perch,  bullhead, 
and  rock  bass.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  has  placed  a liberal  limit 
of  fifty  per  day  on  these  species  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  extremely  prolif- 
ic. One  female  bluegill  will  lay  38,000 
eggs.  A single  black  crappie  will  lay  up 
to  50,000  eggs,  and  a large  perch  over 
75,000.  Overpopulation  of  panfish  is  a 
definite  problem  in  many  lakes.  Popu- 
lations become  so  dense  that  growth 
rate  is  slowed,  the  fish  become  stunted. 


thin,  and  provide  very  poor  quality 
angling.  This  is  the  reason  that  heavy 
fishing  pressure  and  large  harvests 
actually  improve  panfishing.  With 
decreased  competition  for  the  avail- 
able food  supply,  the  fish  grow  faster 
and  are  healthier. 

The  best  panfishing  occurs  in  the 
spring  during  the  prespawning  periods 
when  the  fish  are  congregated  in  large 
schools  near  the  shallows.  The  spawn- 
ing urge  is  primarily  controlled  by 
water  temperature.  Perch  are  among 
the  earliest  to  react,  and  begin  moving 
toward  the  spawning  areas  when  the 
water  approaches  45  degrees  F with 
bluegills,  among  the  last  to  spawn, 
following  as  the  water  moves  into  the 
sixties.  Naturally,  the  rate  at  which 
the  water  warms  up  is  determined  by 
the  weather,  but  late  April,  May,  and 
June  are  unquestionably  the  best 
months  for  panfishing  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

During  the  prespawning  period, 
panfish  will  take  almost  any  lure  you 
throw  their  way,  just  make  sure  it’s 
small  enough  to  get  in  their  mouths. 
The  same  holds  true  while  the  fish  are 
on  the  spawning  beds.  They  will  attack 
anything  that  crosses  the  boundary  of 
their  nesting  territory.  Small  jigs 
(nothing  over  '/«  oz.)  are  deadly.  Use 
two  in  tandem  about  2'/2  feet  apart, 
and  you'll  bring  in  doubles  as  often  as 
not.  Small  spinners  in  the  ’/g  oz.  to  '/i6 
oz.  class  are  also  very  effective  if 
worked  slowly  about  twelve  inches  off 
the  bottom.  A foam  spider  with  rubber 
legs  is  the  traditional  “gill”  fly,  but 
almost  any  wet  fly,  dry  fly,  nymph,  or 
small  streamer  will  produce.  One  of 
the  fastest  ways  to  fill  the  cooler  is  to 
tie  a nymph  to  the  end  of  your  tippet 
and  a dry  fly  on  a dropper  three  feet 
ahead  of  it. 

When  you  know  the  fish  are  there, 
but  they  aren’t  taking,  try  these  tricks: 
Tie  a small  streamer  about  two  feet 
behind  your  jig.  The  jig  attracts  fish 
with  its  up  and  down  motion,  and  they 
take  the  streamer  as  it  flutters  along 
behind.  Streamers  are  also  effective 
behind  small  spinners.  Put  a small  jig, 
tipped  with  a piece  of  worm,  about 
four  to  five  feet  below  a small  bobber, 
and  retrieve  it  as  slowly  as  possible  just 
above  the  bottom  or  weed  level.  Take 
this  trick  one  step  further  when  crap- 
pie fishing  and  use  a floating  plug 
instead  of  a bobber.  The  larger  crap- 
pies  seem  to  go  for  the  plug  instead  of 
the  jig.  Remember  to  keep  your  tackle 
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as  light  as  possible;  then  there  is  less 
reason  for  the  fish  to  become  suspi- 
cious, and,  most  important,  fish  slow- 
ly! If  you  don't  get  any  action  in 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  move  to  a 
new  area.  When  you  do  get  action, 
remember  that  most  panfish  school 
according  to  size  and  where  there  is 
one  there  can  be  hundreds. 

As  summer  progresses,  the  big 
schools  break  up  into  smaller  groups 
and  go  their  separate  ways.  Now  you 
have  to  hunt  each  individual  species  by 
knowing  the  type  of  water  and  habitat 
it  prefers. 

Bluegills  — Bluegills  are  primarily  a 
lake  and  pond  fish,  preferring  quiet 
weedy  waters  where  they  can  feed  and 
hide.  In  rivers,  seek  them  in  gentle 
eddies,  back  waters,  and  other  areas 
where  the  flow  is  sluggish.  They  are 
omnivores,  consuming  both  vegetation 
and  animal  life,  but  feed  only  during 
the  daytime,  and  most  avidly  during 
morning  and  evening.  Schools  will 
primarily  be  found  in  shallow  water 
near  cover  such  as  brush  that  over- 
hangs or  trails  in  the  water.  I have  had 
schools  move  right  under  my  boat, 
using  it  for  cover  while  I limited  out  by 
jigging  right  off  the  side.  During 
midday  angling,  if  all  you  are  catching 
are  small  fish,  move  closer  to  deeper 
water. 

Perch  — The  perch,  although  occa- 
sionally found  in  larger  rivers  and 
streams,  is  considered  a lake  fish.  It 
prefers  cool,  clean  water  with  bottom 
areas  composed  of  rocks,  sand,  and/or 
gravel.  Perch  travel  in  schools 
throughout  their  lives,  often  roaming 
all  over  their  home  waters.  They  are 
primarily  a carnivorous,  daylight  feed- 
ing fish,  spending  most  of  their  time  in 
deeper  water  (20-30  feet).  Keep  your 
bait  or  lure  within  a foot  or  two  of  the 
bottom  and  work  it  slowly. 

Crappie  — The  crappie  is  another 
noted  “school”  fish.  It  inhibits  vir- 
tually all  the  waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  black  crappies  favoring 
clear,  weedy  waters,  and  white  crap- 
pies favoring  silty  waters.  When  small, 
crappies  feed  on  aquatic  insects  and 
plankton,  but  as  they  grow  their  diet 
becomes  almost  exclusively  fish.  Crap- 
pies are  noted  for  two  things:  soft, 
easily  torn  mouths,  and  an  affinity  for 
underwater  brush  piles.  You  will 
seldom  find  these  fish  schooled  over  a 
clean  bottom;  instead,  fish  areas 
containing  underwater  rock  piles, 
rees,  pads,  or  anything  that  provides 


cover.  In  rivers,  check  the  outside  edge 
of  bends  where  branches  and  other 
debris  tend  to  accumulate.  In  areas 
with  an  abundance  of  cover,  slowly 
drift  fish  or  troll  till  you  find  the 
school.  Your  most  productive  baits  are 
live  minnows  and  very  small  jigs 
dropped  right  into  the  fringes  of  brush. 
Concentrate  your  efforts  on  the  last 
two  hours  before  sundown  and  the  first 
two  after  it. 

Bullhead  — Bullheads  will  be  found  in 
the  deeper  waters  of  lakes,  ponds,  and 
sluggish  streams.  They  are  omnivorous 
bottom  feeders,  and  will  eat  anything 
that  doesn’t  eat  them  first.  Primarily 
nocturnal  feeders,  they  smell  out  food 
with  their  sensitive  barbels.  For  this 
reason,  most  bullhead  anglers  just  find 
a quiet  area  with  slow  current  and  bait 
up.  The  fish  come  to  them.  Among  the 
best  baits  are  worms,  live  or  dead 
minnows,  scented  doughballs,  cheese, 
and  fresh  liver.  A deadly  trick  is  to 
chum  your  favorite  hole  a day  or  two 
in  advance  with  corn,  potatoes,  or 
bread. 

Rock  Bass  — The  rock  bass  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  unappreciated  pan- 
fish in  Pennsylvania,  preferring  rocky 


bottoms  and  clear  waters,  it  is  often 
found  in  conjunction  with  smallmouth 
bass.  This  holds  true  both  in  lakes  and 
streams.  What  he  lacks  in  size,  he 
makes  up  for  in  cooperation.  Rock 
bass  will  attack  anything  that  looks 
edible,  even  lures  as  large  as  itself.  Use 
spinners,  jigs,  or  small  plastic  worms, 
and  thoroughly  work  cover  in  areas 
where  you  would  normally  fish  for 
smallmouths. 

Now  that  you  know  where  to  look 
for  panfish  in  a given  body  of  water, 
how  do  you  know  which  bodies  of 
water  have  the  most  panfish?  Some 
waters,  for  reasons  yet  unknown,  are 
much  more  productive  than  others. 
Contributing  factors  could  be  fertility 
of  the  water,  available  habitat,  fishing 
pressure,  water  quality,  or,  most  likely, 
a combination  of  these  and  other 
factors.  Although  every  county  might 
not  have  outstanding  panfishing  wa- 
ters, no  matter  where  you  reside  in  the 
Commonwealth,  there  is  sure  to  be 
excellent  water  within  a short  drive. 
Incidentally,  before  you  fish  new 
water,  stop  at  the  local  bait  store,  or 
ask  a local  angler  where  the  best 
action  is  — it  pays! 
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I Discover  the  East  Fork 

by  Dick  Parsons 


I remember  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday 
even  though  it  was  some  forty  years 
ago.  I stopped  to  see  Lou  Winner  (for- 
mer member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission)  of  Lock  Haven  when  he 
asked,  “Do  you  want  to  see  some  nice 
trout?”  He  showed  me  the  greatest 
catch  of  big  brownies  I had  ever  seen. 
There  were  seven  of  them,  beautifully 
colored  with  large  red  spots,  one  twen- 
ty-four inches,  another  twenty-two, 
and  the  others  all  above  sixteen.  I 
asked  what  any  fisherman  would, 
“Where  did  you  catch  them?”  All  I 
got  was  a smile  and  a vague  “Up  in 
Potter  County.”  Even  though  I was 
then  in  my  mid-thirties  and  had  fished 
for  trout  over  twenty  years,  I had 
never  seen  a catch  like  this. 

My  experience  had  been  mainly  in 
Clinton  County,  Big  Fishing  Creek, 
Baker’s  Run,  Young  Women’s  Creek 
with  occasional  trips  to  Slate  Run  or 
Kettle  Creek.  I knew  Lou  would  never 
tell,  and  I was  determined  to  find  out. 
I took  me  six  months  and  then  I was 
plain  lucky.  One  day  at  Rotary  I sat 
with  a group  including  Lou’s  brother- 
in-law.  The  conversation  drifted  to 
fishing.  I spoke  about  Lou's  prowess, 
mentioned  some  of  the  streams  he 
fished;  finally  I asked  where  he  caught 
most  of  his  big  trout.  His  brother- 
in-law  wasn’t  sure,  stating  he  went  to 
Potter  County  a lot  — upper  Pine 
Creek,  the  Allegheny,  Nine  Mile,  and 
sometimes  the  East  Fork.  Yes,  he 
remembered  the  East  Fork  was  where 
he  caught  a lot  of  big  ones.  I had  never 
heard  of  the  stream.  Fortunately  our 
College  had  a number  of  students  from 
that  county  so  I got  out  the  enrollment 
roster  and  called  in  those  students. 
Some  never  heard  of  it,  but  one  lad 
who  lived  in  Austin  said,  “Why  it  runs 
into  the  Sinnemahoning  at  Wharton.” 
I got  out  my  maps  and  there  it  was, 
starting  a few  miles  below  the 
Coudersport  Pike,  through  a village 
called  Conrad  and  on  to  Wharton 
where  it  joined  the  Sinnemahoning. 

Now  I often  sit  quietly  during 
winter  evenings  staring  off  into  space. 
My  wife  cannot  understand  and  often 
inquires,  “What  are  you  thinking 
about?”  Frankly,  1 hesitate  to  tell  her 


as  it  happens  so  often,  but  what  I’m 
really  doing  is  reviewing  the  past  trout 
season,  the  riffles  and  pools  where  I 
caught  fish  and  sometimes  planning 
next  year's  trips.  On  those  many  occa- 
sions that  winter  the  East  Fork  and 
Lou’s  big  trout  were  on  my  mind.  I 
planned  to  go  there  as  soon  as  I could. 

Time  went  by  with  the  opening  date 
only  a week  away.  Then  one  beautiful 
warm  Sunday  I had  the  usual  urge  to 
go  for  a hike  along  a trout  stream  even 
though  I couldn't  fish  until  April  15 
that  year.  I thought,  what  about  the 
East  Fork?  So  I got  in  my  car,  drove 
up  through  Renovo,  across  to  Kettle 
Creek,  up  Trout  Run  and  down  to 
Wharton  where  1 found  the  East  Fork. 
I went  up  the  dirt  road  along  the 
stream;  it  was  not  wide  nor  was  it  swift 
— just  a typical  stream  that  wandered 
down  this  quiet  valley  five  or  six  miles. 
There  were,  however,  deep  holes  where 
the  water  ran  under  banks  and  over 
numerous  old  logs  and  snags.  I said  to 
myself,  “This  looks  like  real  brown 
trout  water.” 

This  valley  was  sparsely  populated 
with  a few  weather-beaten,  unpainted, 
small  homes,  each  having  a few  acres 
of  land  difficult  to  cultivate,  but  suffi- 
cient to  pasture  a couple  of  cows.  1 
stopped  my  car  and  walked  where  the 
stream  paralleled  the  road.  The 
numerous  logs  and  brush  in  the  stream 
revealed  that  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  fish. 

When  1 found  a resident  working  in 
his  yard,  I inquired  about  the  fishing. 
He  said,  “Don’t  fish.  Never  had  a 
mind  to,  but  some  do.  Now  Fuzzy 
Berglund  up  the  way  can  catch  ’em. 
Him  and  his  woman  Bertha  boards 
fishermen  and  hunters.” 

With  that  information  I took  off  for 
Fuzzy’s  place  and  soon  found  a large 
mailbox  in  front  of  his  house;  it  said 
simply  “Fuzzy’s.”  Mrs.  Berglund  told 
me  Fuzzy  wasn't  home,  but  she 
showed  me  an  old  schoolhouse  moved 
to  the  property  as  well  as  a bunkhouse 
where  fishermen  were  quartered.  I 
then  made  reservations  to  arrive  early 
in  June:  room  and  board  five  dollars  a 
day! 

I fished  near  home  in  April  and 


May;  then  after  Commencement  at 
the  College  I packed  my  gear  and  took 
off  for  Fuzzy’s  and  the  East  Fork. 
What  a thrill  it  was  to  get  away  after  a 
busy  academic  year:  no  more  budget 
sessions,  no  conferences  with  faculty, 
no  more  conventions  to  attend,  nor  late 
phone  calls,  and  no  responsibilities  for 
a few  days.  This  year  there  was  an 
added  incentive  — 1 could  still  see 
those  lunker  brownies  that  Lou  Win- 
ner had  caught  — here  was  my  oppor- 
tunity. 

When  I arrived,  I met  Fuzzy  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  a weazened  little 
man  with  a sharp  nose,  glasses,  short 
cropped  hair  — all  going  together  to 
make  him  look  like  a little  picked 
chicken.  He  made  me  feel  at  home 
immediately,  showed  me  the  bunk- 
house  where  I was  to  stay,  explained 
the  schedule  for  meals  — breakfast 
8:00  a.m.,  lunch  12:00  noon,  and 
supper  at  5:30  p.m.  1 asked  him  how 
the  fishing  was.  “Not  bad,  not  bad." 
Then  he  took  me  to  his  spring  and 
whetted  my  interest  by  showing  me 
three  large  brownies. 

1 asked,  “What  were  you  using?” 

“Size  twelve  Adams.” 

When  I looked  at  him  suspiciously, 
his  half-smile  led  me  to  believe  he  was 
saying,  “None  of  your  business.” 

After  dinner,  I didn't  hurry  to  go 
fishing  as  1 always  had  best  results 
during  the  half  hour  before  dark. 
When  I got  to  the  stream  I sat  on  a log 
to  look  things  over.  There  were  a few 
small  trout  feeding  on  what  appeared 
to  be  Cahills  but  I wasn't  about  to  use 
dry  flies  as  I knew  from  experience 
that  large  brownies  would  not  venture 
forth  this  early  in  the  evening  unless 
exceptional  circumstances  prevailed 
such  as  unusual  hatches  or  a rise  in  the 
water  after  a storm.  I tied  size  four- 
teen Mustad  gang  hooks  to  a leader 
tapered  to  three  pounds,  placed  a knot 
about  nine  inches  above  the  hooks  and 
then  a split-shot  above  the  knot  to 
prevent  its  slipping  down  to  the  hooks. 
There  was  a favorable  drift  of  the 
stream  where  the  currents  swept  under 
the  bank  a short  distance  above,  so  I 
cautiously  approached  on  my  knees, 
waited  a few  minutes  and  tossed  in  my 
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worm  so  it  would  flow  under  the  bank. 
(Even  if  I don’t  get  an  immediate 
strike  1 allow  the  worm  to  wiggle  for  a 
minute  or  so  to  tempt  any  hidden 
trout.)  Nothing  happened  at  first,  but 
on  the  second  time  through  I felt  a 
vicious  strike  and  was  able  to  lead  the 
fish  out  in  the  mainstream  and  after  a 
brief  struggle,  into  my  net.  This  was  a 
beautiful  brownie,  about  fifteen 
inches.  Wanting  to  discover  what  it 
was  feeding  on,  I opened  it  and  found 
two  small  crayfish,  some  gobs  of  what 
looked  like  Caddis  (housing  included) 
and  several  large  beetles,  probably 
June  Bugs,  so  decomposed  that  they 
were  evidently  taken  during  the 
previous  night. 

Using  the  same  method,  1 caught 
eight  others  that  evening  but  creeled 
only  four  — all  over  a foot.  Naturally  I 
was  elated  and  concluded  that  I was 
well  on  my  way  to  prove  to  myself  that 
the  East  Fork  was  really  where  Lou 
Winner  caught  his  lunkers. 

It  was  the  custom  to  dump  catches 
in  the  kitchen  where  Fuzzy’s  wife, 
Bertha,  would  package  them  and  place 
them  in  the  refrigerator.  As  she  did  so. 
Fuzzy  came  by  and  exclaimed  about 
the  nice  catch;  soon  he  showed  them  to 
the  other  guests.  When  they  asked 
what  I caught  them  on,  I must  admit  I 
wasn’t  truthful,  muttering  slyly  “Dark 
Cahill,”  but  old  Fuzzy  was  suspicious 
and  when  he  found  me  dumping  my 
unused  bait  in  my  bait  bucket,  he  said, 
“I  knew  it.”  He  looked  at  my  worms 
and  said,  “Let  me  give  you  some  real 
fish  killers.”  He  produced  some  three- 
inch  manure  worms  with  yellow  stripes 
and  told  me  he  sort  of  kept  the  infor- 
mation secret,  but  that  these  East  Fork 
brownies,  for  some  reason  he  didn’t 
understand,  would  take  them  every 
time  over  regular  worms.  Well,  I took 
an  ample  supply  as  I planned  to  be  out 
on  the  stream  at  daybreak. 

It  was  still  dark  when  I left  the 
house  and  drove  up  the  road;  when  I 
crossed  the  same  field  as  the  night 
before  I heard  several  deer  run  and 
caught  sight  of  the  eyes  of  others  as  I 
used  my  flashlight  to  get  to  the  stream. 
My  rod  was  ready  to  go.  I knew 
exactly  where  I wanted  to  start.  I had 
found  several  large  logs  over  the 
stream,  where  an  eddy  on  the  far  side 
appeared  to  flow  back  under  the  logs.  I 
crept  up,  tossed  my  bait  across  where 
it  would  be  carried  under  the  logs.  It 
wasn’t  long  until  I felt  a strike,  only  it 
didn’t  seem  very  tense  — somewhat 


more  like  a sucker.  I waited  and  gave  a 
twist  of  the  wrist  and  when  I did,  the 
line  moved  quickly.  Suddenly  no  more 
than  eight  feet  in  front  of  me  rose  the 
biggest  trout  I had  ever  seen.  He  just 
surfaced  leisurely  like  he  wasn’t  much 
concerned.  When  I saw  how  big  he 
was,  I frankly  didn’t  know  what  to  do. 
This  fish  was  at  least  26  inches  long 
and  at  least  8 inches  through  the 
middle.  I had  never  encountered  any 
trout  this  size.  It  didn’t  last  long. 
Maybe  he  saw  me  or  perhaps  he 
decided  this  was  enough,  but  anyway 
he  suddenly  took  downstream  so  fast  I 
was  not  able  to  do  a thing.  There  was  a 
final  turn  in  the  water  and  my  line 
went  limp.  I didn’t  get  hold  of  another 
trout  that  morning,  but  I knew  then 
that  this  was  where  Lou  Winner  got 
his  big  ones. 

About  5:00  p.m.  that  afternoon  a 
thunderstorm  brought  torrents  of  wa- 
ter through  the  valley.  It  lasted  about 
forty  minutes  and  knowing  what  might 
happen  in  the  stream,  I could  scarcely 
wait  for  dinner  to  be  over.  Quickly  I 
got  in  my  car  and  went  upstream. 
When  I arrived  where  I had  planned  to 
fish  the  water  was  just  rising,  colored  a 
little  but  not  muddy.  I was  really 
excited.  If  there  was  ever  an  ideal  time 
to  get  those  big  brownies,  this  was  it.  I 
was  not  mistaken.  I don’t  remember 
how  many  I caught  from  then  until 
dark  but  I do  know  such  occasions  only 
take  place  a few  times  in  a lifetime.  I 
hooked  so  many  that  I realized  I could 
become  selective.  When  I finally  quit  I 
had  eight:  two  twenty-two,  two  nine- 
teen, and  four  all  about  16  or  17 
inches.  In  those  days  I used  a big 


split-willow  creel  about  eighteen 
inches  long.  These  trout  were  so  long 
that  it  wouldn’t  hold  them  all;  I had  to 
put  the  two  largest  in  the  back  of  my 
vest  and  they  still  stuck  out. 

When  I got  back  to  the  car  it  was 
dark  so  I put  on  the  headlights, 
snipped  ofT  the  hooks  and  split  shot 
and  tied  on  a Cahill;  then  I returned  to 
Fuzzy’s,  hung  my  rod  on  the  back 
porch  and  dumped  the  huge  catch  in 
the  kitchen  sink.  Realizing  what  might 
happen,  I hurriedly  left  the  kitchen 
and  stood  outside  by  a window  where  I 
was  unlikely  to  be  seen.  Well,  just  as  I 
figured,  old  Fuzzy  seeing  the  fish, 
called  in  all  the  guests.  All  exclaimed 
as  expected.  One  asked,  “What  did  he 
catch  them  with?”  So,  Mrs.  Berglund 
told  them  my  rod  was  on  the  porch.  I 
heard  them  say,  “A  Cahill?  I don’t  see 
how  he  did  it.”  Then  they  all  came  out 
to  congratulate  me. 

Later  in  the  evening  when  I was 
alone  on  the  front  porch  smoking  my 
pipe,  Fuzzy  came  out. 

“So  you  caught  them  on  a Cahill?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Yeah,  yeah,  I understand,  I under- 
stand,” and  he  smiled  ever  so  knowing- 
ly- 

When  I returned  home  the  next  day 
I could  scarcely  wait  to  show  Lou 
Winner  the  catch.  When  he  saw  them, 
he  asked,  “Where  did  you  catch 
them?”  I smiled  slyly  and  said,  “Up  in 
Potter  County.” 

Now  that  all  happened  some  40 
years  ago.  Lou  Winner  is  now  gone, 
and  so  is  Fuzzy  Berglund.  I am  70  but 
still  going  strong,  but  I’ll  never  forget 
the  time  I discovered  the  East  Fork. 
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“Drifting  over  a nice  run.  ” This  is  typical  of  Pithole's  riffles  and  pools  — fishing  it  can  be  a rewarding  experience. 


(Clustered  within  a 10-  or  15-mile 
radius  of  Titusville,  Pennsylvania  are 
several  streams  which,  although  1 
cannot  classify  them  as  “great,”  are 
very  good  trout  fishing  streams.  They 
are:  Thompson  Run  and  its  tributaries, 
McLaughlin  Run  and  Shirley  Run; 
Caldwell  Creek,  Pine  Creek  and 
Pithole  Creek.  All  have  significant 
natural  reproduction,  especially  as  one 
progresses  toward  the  upstream 
reaches. 

Pithole  Creek,  though,  is  my  per- 
sonal preference  as  the  best.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this:  ( 1 ) It  holds  its 
water  flow  and  cool  temperature 
longer  into  the  dry  season  than  the 
others.  (2)  Pithole  Creek  has  the  best 
insect  and  other  aquatic  trout  food 
population.  (3)  It  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  of  the  group. 

I live  in  Meadville  but  travel  often 
to  the  Titusville  area  which  is  kind  of  a 
mini-trout  capital  of  the  northwest 
corner  of  Pennsylvania. 

Once,  relaxing  in  the  shadow  of  a 
large  hemlock  tree,  I contemplated  the 
fishing  that  I have  come  to  love  on 


Pithole  Creek 

by  James  F.  Clark 

such  placid  June  evenings.  It  was 
about  6:00  p.m.  and  soon,  I hoped, 
insect  activity  would  begin  that  would 
signal  the  trout  to  move  to  feeding 
positions.  A coolish  day  had  preceded 
my  arrival  on  the  stream  and  I had 
checked  the  water  temperature  at  62°. 
Everything  seemed  ideal,  I recalled 
from  the  memory  of  other  experi- 
ences. 

Then  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  1 
caught  a flicker  of  activity.  Crouching 
forward  to  see  better,  I saw  that  it  was 
not  a trout  rise  as  1 had  hoped  but  a 
raccoon  working  the  stream  bank  look- 
ing for  crawfish.  Motionless,  ' 1 
watched  its  comical  actions  as  it 
groped  and  clutched  under  rocks. 
Occasionally,  it  came  out  with  its 
sought  after  prize,  a wiggling  craw- 
fish. Crunch,  crunch,  crunch;  grab, 
grab,  grab,  and  before  long  the 
masked  intruder  had  passed  on  below 
me.  Well,  1 thought,  so  much  for  the 
short  subjects,  time  for  the  feature 
presentation. 

Switching  my  attention  back  to  the 
stream  I noticed  that  a few  varieties  of 


small  caddis  were  buzzing  around 
along  with  an  occasional  stonefly.  A 
few  juvenile  trout  were  splashing  after 
them  here  and  there  but  nothing  of 
any  heart-stirring  size. 

Soon  though,  I saw  starting  to 
descend  from  surrounding  trees  the 
large  reddish-slate  colored  spinners  of 
Isonychia- Bicolor.  For  a few  minutes  1 
fixed  by  attention  on  their  rhythmic 
flight,  rising  and  falling  like  tiny  heli- 
copters over  the  splashing  riffle  below. 
Although,  none  had  started  to  lay  eggs 
yet,  I knew  how  the  trout  would  react 
as  soon  as  they  did. 

Accordingly,  I tied  on  a #12  red 
quill  variant,  a hackled  pattern  that  I 
tie  for  this  period  when  these  Hies  are 
doing  their  mating  and  egg-laying 
dance  on  the  water.  Flicking  the  fly 
quickly  through  fish-holding  pockets 
and  riffles  1 picked  up  8 or  10  colorful 
brown  trout  in  the  next  hour  or  so. 
Most  of  them  were  in  the  8-  to  12-inch 
range  but  one  nice  specimen  put  up 
quite  a scrap  and  measured  15  inches 
when  1 was  able  to  land  it. 

With  darkness  about  to  fall  within 
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“Fish  on!"  A heavy  fish  puts  up  a good  fight  in  the  fast  water. 


an  hour  or  so,  I noticed  that  most  of 
the  rise  forms  became  more  gentle, 
showing  as  dimples  toward  the  tails  of 
pools  and  smooth  pockets.  Although  a 
heavy  spinner  fall  of  pale  evening  duns 
had  also  started,  1 decided  to  stick 
with  the  larger  Isonychia  and  knotted 
a reddish-brown  polywing  spinner  to 
my  4X  tippet. 

This  proved  a good  decision  because 
although  the  fish  seemed  to  take  either 
of  the  spent  flies  I caught  another 
half-dozen  in  the  next  hour,  several  in 
the  12-  to  15-inch  range. 

Finally,  darkness  arrived  and  I 
reluctantly  left  the  stream,  realizing 
the  action  was  over  for  this  visit.  An 
outstanding  evening  on  a fine  trout 
stream  and  1 dallied  for  a few  minutes 
savoring  the  experience. 

Rising  in  the  wooded  hills  near 
Neiltown,  Pithole  Creek  flows  south 
for  several  miles.  It  becomes  a trout 
stream  of  significance  after  its  con- 
fluence with  the  West  Branch  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pithole  City,  a historic  spot 
commemorating  the  oil  boom  town  of 
the  1800s.  From  this  point,  the  stream 
is  very  reminiscent  of  Slate  Run,  in 
Lycoming  County,  both  in  size  and 
appearance.  It  tumbles  six  or  seven 
miles  on  to  the  Allegheny  River  at 
Oleopolis,  crossed  in  the  meantime 
only  by  the  road  from  Plumer  to  Eagle 
Rock.  It  is  unspoiled  by  industrial 
pollution  or  silt  from  farming  and 
although  some  timber  cutting  has 
taken  place,  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  a significant  affect  on  the  stream. 
The  primary  pollution  hazard  to  the 
creek  is  oil  as  the  gorge  through  which 
it  flows  is  the  pipe  line  route  to  send  oil 
from  area  wells  to  refineries  in  Oil 
City.  Oil  spills  have  plagued  the  river 
in  past  years  but  I don’t  know  of  any 
occurring  since  1972.  Subsequently, 
armed  with  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  92-500,  the  Fish  Commission  and 
related  enforcement  agencies  have 
been  able  to  reduce  the  frequency  of 
oil-related  problems.  At  the  same 
time,  Pithole  Creek  and  other  streams 
in  the  area  have  enjoyed  improvement 
in  quality  and  the  fishery.  With  prices 
up,  however,  oil  activity  is  on  the 
increase  and  we  fishermen  are  keeping 
our  fingers  crossed  and  eyes  peeled  for 
potential  problems. 

Although  the  stream  receives  some 
stocking,  access  points  are  few  and 
hatchery  fish  don’t  seem  to  play  a big 
part  in  the  fishery  which  is  primarily 
supported  by  wild  brown  trout.  This  is 


fine  with  me.  Not  that  I am  opposed  to 
the  hatchery  program.  Oh,  I wrestle 
sometimes  in  my  own  mind  over  the 
oft-publicized  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, as  most  thoughtful  fisher- 
men do;  but  I recognize  that  the 
hatchery  program  has  its  place  in  the 
overall  fisheries  management  picture. 
It’s  just  that  I don’t  believe  I learn  as 
much  fishing  for  them,  and,  on  a 
personal  basis,  I avoid  streams  or 
stream  sections  that  have  concentra- 
tions of  stocked  fish. 

The  Pithole  trout  are  pretty  fish, 
brightly  colored  with  the  few,  large 
spots  typical  of  the  German  Brown 
Trout,  as  opposed  to  the  smaller  more 
profuse  spots  typical  of  our  hatchery 
browns.  A few  rainbows  are  stocked 


but  have  never  seemed  to  establish 
themselves.  The  rough,  tumbling 
stream  would  appear  to  be  suited  to 
rainbows  and,  paradoxically,  the 
Hemlock  Creek  watershed  which  en- 
ters the  Allegheny  River  from  the 
south  side,  almost  opposite  from 
Pithole  Creek,  has  a wild  strain  of 
rainbows.  I guess  it’s  these  variations 
of  nature  that  keep  us  keenly  inter- 
ested and  continually  eager  to  learn. 

The  stream  is  typically  freestone  in 
appearance  and  character  although 
the  pH  (7.8)  and  calcium  hardness 
(150  ppm)  (both  from  personal  mea- 
surement) are  higher  than  many  free- 
stone creeks.  I have  never  researched 
satisfactorily  why  this  is,  but  I suspect 
the  reason  is  tied  to  a number  of  arte- 
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sian  springs.  They  occur  where  nature 
has  allowed  deep  structure  water  to 
exit  through  old  casings  of  defunct  oil 
wells  or  perhaps  drillings  that  hit 
water  instead  of  oil.  These  springs  are 
located  more  toward  headwaters 
where  I don’t  fish  much  but  I plan  to 
take  a walk  to  them  some  day  to  get 
samples  for  testing  to  ease  my  curiosi- 
ty- 

To  my  knowledge,  early  season 
hatches  are  not  profuse  on  the  stream, 
although  I have  encountered  the  Para- 
Leptophlebia  Adoptiva  (little  blue 
guill)  occasionally.  Toward  the  end  of 
May,  though,  activity  picks  up  and 
this  is  when  my  personal  calendar  is 
marked  “Pithole  Creek”  with  increas- 
ing frequency.  Depending  on  how  fast 
warm  weather  advances,  Ephemerella 
Dorothea  (pale  evening  dun)  emerges 
around  Memorial  Day  to  the  middle  of 
June.  In  mid-June,  Ephemera  Varia 
(Yellow  Drake)  is  very  much  in 
evidence  and  Stenonema  Canadense 
and  Ithaca  (light  cahill)  begin.  Over- 
lapping this  entire  period,  and  into 
July,  Isonychia  Bicolor  (Leadwing 
Coachman)  occurs  sporadically  and 
spices  up  the  fishing.  The  first  cooling 
breezes,  that  signal  the  approach  of 
fall,  also  trigger  an  Isonychia  hatch, 
normally  in  late  August  and  early 
September. 

Although  I have  occasionally  had 
good  fishing  to  the  light  Cahill  duns, 
most  of  the  remaining  flies  mentioned 
have  rather  sporadic  emergence  habits 
and  fishing  to  the  spinner  fall  normally 
brings  the  best  results. 

After  early  July  aquatic  insect 
activity  becomes  more  sparse.  And 
while  I have  never  personally  mea- 
sured a water  temperature  higher  than 
72°  on  the  stream,  daytime  tempera- 
tures hover  in  the  high  60°s  to  near  70° 
in  the  “dog  days”  of  summer.  I fish  the 
stream  less  often  this  time  of  year,  but 
recall  a number  of  enjoyable  mornings 
fishing  the  Letort  Cricket  or  some 
other  terrestrial  after  the  water  had 
cooled  overnight.  Low  water  periods 
are  difficult  on  the  stream  as  the  trout 
become  very  furtive  and  slink  under  a 
rock  awaiting  either  darkness  or  a 
summer  freshet  to  pique  a feeding 
urge. 

A number  of  skilled  bait  fishermen 
ply  the  stream,  with  night  crawlers 
and  small  shiners  being  the  preferred 
bait.  The  stream  has  a reputation  for 
holding  some  large  fish  and  these  fish- 
ermen account  for  most  of  the  lunkers 


caught.  1 spoke  to  one  of  these  regulars 
in  the  summer  of  1977  and  he  was 
grumbling  because  he  had  only  caught 
one  18-inch  fish  that  year  but  he 
normally  records  several  fish  in  the  20- 
to  25-inch  range  annually.  His  pre- 
ferred method  was  to  wait  for  a period 
of  rain-discolored  water  and  drift  a 
large  night  crawler  through  the  prime 
holding  water. 

It  seems  every  good  trout  stream 
has  a person  or  “personality”  that  is 
closer  to  the  stream  and  has  more 
affection  for  it  than  the  average  fisher- 


A yearling  wild  brown  trout,  typical  of 
the  stream’s  reproductive  capacity. 


man  that  passes  by  over  the  course  of 
the  season.  Pithole  Creek  has  such  a 
person  in  a fellow  named  Bob  Nelson 
who  owns  some  stream  frontage  and 
has  maintained  a trailer  as  a fishing 
camp  for  many  years.  Bob  has  seen  the 
stream  go  through  cycles,  suffer  oil 
spills  and  seen  it  recover  and  generally 
enjoyed  the  fishing  with  his  sons,  over 
many  years. 

I recall  clearly  the  first  day  I met 
Bob  on  the  stream.  It  was  a pretty 
June  evening  and  for  a change  of  pace, 
I reached  the  stream  a little  early  and 
hiked  a mile  or  so  downstream,  intend- 
ing to  fish  out  at  dark.  After  reaching 
my  destination  I noticed  a fisherman 
crouched  in  the  shadow  flicking  a fly 
here  and  there  to  likely  looking  pock- 
ets. Easing  back  from  the  bank  so  as 
not  to  intrude  indiscreetly,  I spoke, 
and  we  carried  on  a short  conversation 
in  typical  fisherman-ese. 

“Doin’  any  good?” 

“Oh,  pickin'  up  a few.  Got  a nice 
one  down  by  the  old  pump  station.” 
“What  cha  usin?” 

“Adams.”  (Bob  always  says  this 


when  you  ask  him  that  question!) 

We  sat  on  the  bank  for  15  minutes 
or  so  and  compared  notes  as  fishermen 
do,  praising  the  beauty  of  the  trout  and 
the  stream,  crabbing  about  a few  slob 
fishermen  littering  here  and  there  and 
voicing  our  mutual  hope  for  the  fishing 
days  to  come.  Now  1 always  look 
forward  to  seeing  Bob  occasionally 
and  spending  an  interesting  half-hour 
with  him. 

Thankfully,  the  stream  has  gener- 
ally shown  improvement  over  the  past 
several  years  or  so,  but  Bob  and  1 and 
several  local  fishermen  are  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  more  intense  fish- 
ing pressure  that  is  evident  in  the  past 
several  years.  If  the  stream  has  a 
weakness,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
almost  no  “unfishable”  places  along 
its  length.  Most  other  streams  in  the 
area  are  more  gentle  in  nature  having 
numerous  brushpiles  and  deadfalls, 
etc.  where  the  fish  can  gain  some 
respite  from  the  angler's  pursuit. 
Pithole  is  free  from  such  havens  and 
especially  during  periods  of  discolored 
higher  water  flows,  a skilled  angler 
can  position  himself  to  get  a very  natu- 
ral drift  through  the  fish  holding  pock- 
ets. Subsequently,  the  stream  gives  up 
a lot  of  fish  during  such  periods  and 
more  intense  fishing  pressure  increases 
the  toll. 

Although  I normally  try  to  fool  the 
fish  with  a fly,  several  years  ago  1 
filled  an  old  whiskey  bottle  with  three 
inch  shiners  and  bent  the  barbs  down  a 
double  hook.  Threading  the  shiner  on 
with  a needle,  I fished  the  stream  on  a 
morning  when  somewhat  high  and 
discolored  water  conditions  existed.  I 
succeeded  in  landing  and  releasing  14 
fish  from  1 2 to  20  inches  and  missed  or 
lost  several  other  nice  ones.  Multiply- 
ing this  experience  by  an  increasing 
number  of  anglers  over  several  visits 
per  year,  1 illustrated  for  myself  the 
potential  pressure  that  the  stream 
must  bear  during  a season.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  wild  brown  trout  is  a wily  and 
resilient  creature  and  can  resist  such 
pressure  to  a certain  extent,  especially 
if  the  stream  provides  a favorable  food 
supply  and  good  overall  habitat.  Hope- 
ful, Pithole  Creek  will  continue  to 
meet  the  challenge  and  we  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  this  fine  recreational  resource 
for  many  years  to  come.  If  all  of  us 
who  visit  the  stream  treat  it  with  the 
respect  and  consideration  it  deserves 
the  outlook  can  only  be  favorably 
affected. 
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ACID  PRECIPITATION : 
the  ultimate  threat  to  future 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania? 

by  Fred  W.  Johnson 
Water  Resources  Coordinator 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  & Engineering 


IT  he  industrial  age  phenomenon 
known  as  acid  rain,  or  more  correctly, 
acid  precipitation,  has  been  of 
increasing  concern  to  anglers  and 
fishery  management  agencies  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  decade. 
After  acid  precipitation  reaches  the 
ground  as  rain,  snow,  or  as  a dry 
deposit,  it  courses  through  the  soil  and 
bedrock  until  it  reaches  its  final 
destination,  a stream  or  lake,  and  may 
produce  lowered  alkalinity  and 
subsequently  a lower  pH  of  the 
receiving  water.  Little  was  known  of 
this  pollutant  of  the  industrialized 
world  until  recent  years.  It  is  the 
result  of  sulfur  dioxide  and  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  products  of  combustion, 
combining  with  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  to  form  sulfuric  and  nitric 
acids.  Abetted  by  the  recent 
appearance  of  very  tall  stacks  which 
discharge  these  acids  and  other 
pollutants  high  above  the  ground  — 
facilitating  their  long-range 
transport  — they  may  be  carried 
great  distances  before  being  deposited. 

The  prevailing  bedrock  of  the 
Appalachian  Highlands:  sandstones, 
shales,  and  conglomerates  in 
Pennsylvania,  offers  low  to  medium 
buffering  capacity.  The  effect  (or  lack 
of  it)  of  this  bedrock  on  waters  is  more 
serious  than  most  types,  but  is  usually 
restricted  to  mountain  streams  and 
small  lakes.  There  are,  naturally, 
considerable  local  variations  due  to 
individual  geochemistry.  The  upland 
or  mountain  soils  of  the  state  are 
classified  “somewhat  sensitive”  to 
acidification.  In  this  classification, 
shallow,  rocky,  sloping  soils  of  these 
areas  are  especially  vulnerable,  unless 
under  cultivation,  in  which  case  soil 
additives  such  as  lime,  which  is 
needed  in  greater  quantities  as  soil 
becomes  more  acidic,  usually 
outweigh  the  effects  of  acid 
precipitation. 

When  the  buffering  action  of  the 


bedrock,  soil,  and  water  is  no  longer 
capable  of  completely  neutralizing 
these  acids,  the  end  result  is  a lower 
pH  which  ultimately  leads  to  a 
decrease  in  diversity  and  quantity  of 
aquatic  life.  To  date,  few 
Pennsylvania  waters  are  known  to 
have  suffered  a large-scale  loss  of 
important  game  fishes.  However,  this 
must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that 
our  resources  are  invulnerable  to  this 
scourge.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  time 
remaining  until  our  losses  could 
mount  to  unacceptable  levels  is 
relatively  short. 

The  degree  of  acidity  of  an  aquatic 
resource  is  determined  by  a complex 
relationship  between  the  acidity  of  the 
rainfall  and  the  buffering  action  of  the 
bedrock  and  soils  which  affect  the 
rainwater  before  it  enters  a lake  or 
stream.  Our  state  has  been  portrayed 
by  some  researchers  as  being  in  the 
“eye”  of  the  acid  rain  “storm,”  based 
upon  the  appearance  of  rainfall  pH 
isopleths  [identify  areal  limits  of  equal 
acidity]  over  the  United  States,  the 
lowest  of  which  include  our  state. 

The  present  acidity  of  most  of 
Pennsylvania’s  rainfall,  as  measured 
by  monitoring  stations  in  central  and 
northern  areas  of  the  state,  on  the 
logarithmic  pH  scale  ranges  between 
3.4  and  4.2,  according  to  1979  data, 
and  averages  about  3.8,  or  nearly  100 
times  the  acidity  of  so-called  “pure” 
rain,  which,  in  existing  concentrations 
of  carbon  dioxide,  is  about  pH  5.7. 
Pennsylvania’s  rain  is  at  least  as 
acidic  as  that  in  Scandinavia,  Ontario, 
Nova  Scotia,  or  the  Adirondacks, 
where  serious  fishery  losses  have 
already  occurred  and  are  occurring 
with  increasing  frequency. 

Most  of  our  lowland  lakes  and 
larger  streams  are  well-buffered. 
However,  headwater  streams,  which 
constitute  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
trout  fishery,  usually  are  not.  Most  of 
these  are  forested,  relatively  sterile 


streams,  referred  to  as  freestone 
(lacking  significant  limestone 
concentrations).  A large  share  of  the 
state’s  natural  lakes  are  found  in  the 
uplands  of  the  northeastern  counties; 
these  too  are  fairly  sterile  with  poor 
buffering  capacity. 

A random  sampling  of  Fish 
Commission  stream  files  of  first  to 
third  order  mountain  trout  streams 
indicates  that  a trend  toward 
degradation  does  exist.  Of  36  such 
streams  for  which  reasonable 
comparisons  are  available,  two-thirds 
displayed  an  apparent  downward 
trend  in  alkalinity  and  pH  while  only 
3 and  4 streams  displayed  upward 
trends  respectively  in  pH  and 
alkalinity.  While  the  number  of 
samples  involved  does  not  provide 
satisfactory  reliability  for  determining 
individual  stream  trendlines,  the 
overall  trend  is  apparent,  and  there  is 
a strong  basis  for  assuming  that  many 
if  not  most  of  these  waters  are  being 
adversely  affected  by  acid 
precipitation.  An  alarming  statistic  is 
that  the  average  alkalinity  of  these  36 
streams,  based  on  trend  lines  plotted 
from  1964  to  1977,  decreased  from 
14.5  to  7.6  ppm.  Alkalinity  below  10 
ppm  is  widely  regarded  as  being 
extremely  low,  making  water 
vulnerable  to  rapid  changes  in  pH 
such  as  occurs  during  heavy  storms  or 
snowmelt  runoff. 

The  Pennsylvania  Cooperative 
Fishery  Research  unit  under  Dr.  Dean 
Arnold  which  is  now  engaged  in 
extensive  research  on  the  effects  of 
acid  deposition  on  streams  in  and 
around  Pennsylvania,  has  obtained 
early  results  which  will,  if  confirmed, 
corroborate  the  trends  noted  by  the 
Fish  Commission.  In  an  earlier  study, 
he  documented  an  average  loss  of  1 .53 
fish  species  in  acidifying  streams  for 
which  data  were  available,  apparently 
the  result  of  acid  precipitation. 

When  evaluated  in  light  of  what 
has  been  documented  in  other  areas 
downwind  of  heavy  industry,  the 
trends  observed  in  Pennsylvania’s  low 
order  (headwater)  trout  streams 
cannot  be  viewed  without  serious 
concern.  The  increasing  rate  of 
salmonid  habitat  loss  each  year  is 
exemplified  by  the  situation  in 
southern  Norway,  where  presently 
accelerating  losses  are  expected  to 
leave  90%  of  the  area’s  former  brown 
trout  streams  barren  of  that  species  by 
1990!  Salmon  have  already 
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This  graph  indicates  that  Pennsylvania  shares  the  most  acid  precipitation  measured  in  the  nation. 
Actual  average  rainfall  recordings  in  the  north  and  central  portions  range  from  pH  3.5  to  4.0. 

( courtesy  of  NADP  & CANSAP) 


disappeared  from  9 rivers  there  and 
12  rivers  in  Nova  Scotia.  Many  more 
salmon  habitats  are  expected  to  be 
lost  before  the  end  of  this  century,  as 
their  pH  falls  below  5.  Trout  have 
been  lost  from  over  1450  lakes  in 
Norway,  200  in  the  Adirondacks,  and 
200  in  Ontario  — where  48,000  are 
projected  to  be  fishless  by  the  year 
2000.  Most  of  these  losses  have  been 
documented  as  being  the  result  of  acid 


precipitation,  lowered  water  pH,  and 
the  resulting  mobilization  of 
increasing  concentrations  of  free  toxic 
heavy  metals  which  is  usually  the 
actual  cause  of  death  in  adult  and  fry 
stages. 

While  Pennsylvania  is  primarily  an 
industrial  and  agricultural  state, 
recreational  fishing  and  hunting  are 
also  big  business.  Our  state  supports 
40  million  angler  days  annually, 


which,  assessed  at  $40  per  fisherman 
day,  result  in  a yearly  expenditure  of 
$ 1 .6  billion.  According  to  our  surveys, 
over  35%  of  this  effort  is  directed  to 
our  trout  fishery.  If  30%  of  this 
fishery  which  is  presently  endangered 
were  lost,  we  would  expect  an  annual 
loss  of  $168  million,  assuming  no 
replacement  fishery  were  available. 
This  does  not  account  for  loss  of 
warmwater  and  anadromous  fishes, 
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A blue  ribbon  trout  stream  in  1980;  will  it  support  a fishery  in  1990? 


which  if  calculated  at  only  20%  of  the 
coldwater  losses,  or  $32  million,  would 
result  in  a total  “fisheries- 
opportunity-lost  cost”  of  $200  million 
annually.  Bass,  walleye,  salmon, 
rainbow  trout  and  brown  trout  are  all 
particularly  vulnerable.  Acid 
precipitation,  including  its  effect  on 
aquatic  ecosystems,  is  now  viewed  by 
Scandinavians,  Canadians,  New  York 
state  biologists,  salmon  fishermen  and 
most  salmon  fisheries  managers  as  the 
greatest  environmental  threat  to  the 
aquatic  habitat. 

The  EPA  has  predicted  that,  based 
upon  existing  legislation  for  the 
control  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
emissions,  the  amount  of  those 
substances  entering  the  air  will 
increase  through  1995,  even  if  “best 
available  controls”  are  practiced.  The 
result  of  this  can  only  be  a 
continuation  of  acid  precipitation  — 
for  Pennsylvania:  nearly  100  times 
normal  rainfall  acidity  and  1000  times 
that  of  neutral  water. 

Present  legislation  requires  only 
that  new  plants  be  equipped  with 
scrubbers  which  will  reduce  emissions 
from  coal  combustion.  In  the  near 
future  there  will  be  widespread 
conversion  from  oil-  to  coal-burning 
plants  to  offset  the  cost  of  foreign  oil. 
Present  Commonwealth  policy 
emphasizes  that  the  primary  concern 
of  state  government  is  the  revival  of 
our  state’s  coal  and  steel  industries  — 
the  two  greatest  contributors  to  sulfur 
emissions.  While  the  state  has 


initiated  legal  action  against  the  EPA 
for  relaxing  standards  of  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia,  this  action,  even  if 
successful,  will  not  ensure  improved 
air  quality.  If  success  is  achieved  in 
mitigating  the  damage  Pennsylvania 
is  receiving  from  these  neighbors,  the 
incremental  improvement  of  incoming 
air  quality  will  serve  principally  to 
permit  further  industrial  growth  and 
some  relaxation  of  standards, 
according  to  position  papers  of  the 
Department  of  Environmental 
Resources. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
must  take  a stand  contrary  to  the 
above  position  in  view  of  our  mission 
to  protect  the  quality  of  the  fishery 
habitat  of  the  Commonwealth  and  our 
right,  guaranteed  by  Article  37, 
Section  1 of  the  state  constitution,  to 
clean  air  and  pure  water.  Those  who 
have  a concern  for  a healthy 
environment,  including  forests, 
streams,  game  and  fish  for  their 
children  and  for  the  remainder  of 
their  own  lives,  must  become  informed 
of  this  sinister  threat  which  is  being 
brought  upon  us  from  the  skies. 

More  research  and  incontestable 
evidence  may  be  required  to  prove  the 
case  against  acid  rain  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  nation’s  legislators 
and  to  the  courts  if  necessary.  The 
power  companies  and  heavy  industry 
have  already  hired  many  experts  to 
contest  the  credibility  of  the  evidence 
that  federal,  state,  and  provincial 
scientists  have  assembled.  However, 


the  environment,  and  mankind, 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  irrefutable 
evidence  before  beginning  to  take 
action.  To  do  so  might  mean  the  best 
documented  environmental  disaster  in 
history.  Research  is  being  performed 
around  the  world  to  further  document 
and  confirm  what  reasonable  unbiased 
men  already  acknowledge:  acid 
precipitation  poses  a threat  not  only  to 
fisheries,  but  to  forests,  agriculture, 
many  man-made  materials,  drinking 
water  and  even  to  man’s  health. 
Straightforward  legislation  to  further 
control  the  emissions  of  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  into  the  atmosphere  must 
begin  now.  The  trend  predicted  by 
EPA  must  be  reversed  or  the  fisheries 
loss  in  southeastern  Canada  and  the 
northeastern  United  States,  including 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  staggering. 

All  who  love  to  fish,  particularly 
those  who  live  in  or  utilize  areas  now 
being  adversely  impacted  by  acid 
precipitation,  owe  it  to  themselves  to 
learn  all  they  can  about  this  unique 
danger  which  impacts  the  resource  we 
depend  upon  for  our  recreation.  Once 
informed,  anglers  can  work  through 
the  economic  and  political  process  to 
achieve  the  level  of  environmental 
protection  desired.  The  momentum  at 
this  time  (1981)  appears  to  be  shifting 
toward  relaxation  of  air  quality 
control  standards.  This  trend  must  be 
reversed  now,  or  it  may  be  too  late  for 
much  of  the  priceless,  fragile  resource 
of  Pennsylvania  — our  mountain 
lakes  and  trout  streams. 
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John  Lucarelli  displays  one  of  the  many  muskies  which  fell  to  his  methods  . . . and  patience.  Joe  Yost  photo. 

Tackling  Lake  Arthur’s  Muskies 

by  Paul  Did 


T'he  reel  began  to  sing  with  that 
rapid  clicking  that  is  music  to  a fisher- 
man’s ears.  Johnny  Lucarelli  quickly 
picked  up  his  trolling  rod,  set  the 
hooks,  then  set  them  again.  Skillfully 
holding  the  rod  tip  down  and  keeping 
the  line  taut,  he  forced  the  fish  to  fight 
deeply  and  tire  quickly,  giving  it  little 
opportunity  to  break  water.  He,  as 
well  as  other  expert  muskellunge  fish- 
ermen figure  that  if  a large  musky  gets 
in  two  or  three  leaps,  your  chances  of 
landing  it  diminish  considerably. 

After  about  fifteen  minutes  the  fish 
surfaced  and  I let  out  a gasp  — the 
fish  looked  to  be  about  40  inches  or 
more  and  had  a heavy  girth. 

“Net  him,”  yelled  Johnny,  and  I 
swept  the  top  of  the  water  with  a huge 
landing  net,  picking  up  nothing! 

John  shook  his  head  and  guided  the 
fish  to  my  end  of  the  boat  where, 
somehow,  I finally  managed  to  net  it. 
The  fish  measured  42  inches  and 


weighed  26  pounds.  While  John  was 
measuring  and  weighing  the  fish  he 
began  lecturing  me  on  how  to  net  a 
musky  properly  — it  was  not  an 
admonishment,  it  was  more  like  a 
professor  lecturing  his  student.  I was 
almost  ashamed  to  tell  him  how  many 
muskies  I had  netted  from  Conneaut 
and  Pymatuning  Lakes  — two  favor- 
ites of  mine. 

“Every  time  you  get  a musky  near 
the  boat  and  fail  to  net  him,  your  odds 
of  landing  that  fish  go  down.  That  is 
why  proper  handling  of  the  net  is  so 
important,”  he  muses  — in  an  aca- 
demic way. 

The  action  of  hooking,  playing  and 
landing  the  large  fish  drew  three  boats 
close  to  ours.  After  a minute  or  so 
passed,  one  of  the  fishermen  in  the 
nearest  boat  spoke  up  and  said  that  he 
and  his  friends  had  been  trolling  and 
plugging  Lake  Arthur  for  three  days 
without  success  and  added  something 


about  the  lake  being  “the  Dead  Sea,” 
a designation  inept  fishermen  are  apt 
to  use  to  describe  that  beautiful  3,225- 
acre  lake  within  the  confines  of 
Moraine  State  Park. 

That  musky  we  boated  was  Lucarel- 
li’s  16th  legal  fish  of  the  1980  season. 
He  lost  track  of  the  “short  ones”  - 
those  in  the  30-inch  or  under  category. 
John  and  his  constant  fishing  compan- 
ion, Dewey  Minteer,  epitomize  suc- 
cessful anglers  at  Lake  Arthur 
or  any  lake,  for  that  matter.  The  first 
ingredient  needed  to  be  a successful 
fisherman  is  called  “time.”  You  must 
fish  constantly.  It  is  said  that  “ten 
percent  of  the  fishermen  catch  90%  of 
the  fish.”  Although  1 strongly  believe 
this,  1 would  add  that  the  ten  percent 
of  the  fishermen  doing  90%  of  the 
catching  are  fishing  about  90%  of  their 
free  time.  As  John  and  Dewey  both 
put  it:  “If  we  don’t  have  time,  we  make 
time!" 
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That’s  a lot  of  water  to  tackle  from  a lawn  chair,  admittedly,  but  our 
unidentified  angler  is  not  about  to  let  that  stop  him  from  fishing! 


Both  John  and  Dewey  are  teachers. 
In  the  educational  field  for  years  and 
finished  with  the  many  post  graduate 
courses  that  teachers  are  required  to 
“endure,”  they  are  free  to  fish  almost 
every  day  throughout  the  summer. 
No — I take  that  back.  Difficult  as  it 
might  be  to  believe,  to  those  of  us 
envious  fishermen  who  just  can’t  seem 
to  get  out  and  beat  the  water  as  much 
as  we  would  like  to,  John  and  Dewey 
fish  every  single  day  the  weather 
permits  — and  they’re  not  too  fussy 
about  the  weather,  either!  Fishing  at 
Lake  Arthur  has  been  so  challeng- 
ing — and  rewarding  — that  they 
have  all  but  abandoned  their  previous 
first  love:  trout  fishing. 

The  next  ingredient  needed  by 
successful  fishermen  is  a boat,  prefera- 


bly one  replete  with  the  latest  aids 
modern  day  fishermen  seem  to  find 
necessary.  And  they  have  a beauty.  It 
is  a 16-foot  Sea  Nymph  bass  boat  with 
two  “fish  finders”  and  a graph.  The 
boat  has  more  than  adequate  storage 
space,  a live  well,  and  it  is  carpeted. 

Next,  you  need  adequate,  if  not 
sophisticated  gear,  and  they  have  some 
of  the  best  I’ve  ever  seen.  On  board 
they  maintain  enough  rods  and  reels  to 
supply  a Lake  Erie  party  boat  going 
out  for  walleyes!  And  why  not?  They 
fish  so  many  hours  a week  that  they 
actually  wear  out  the  gears  of  their 
casting  reels  like  a trout  fisherman 
wears  out  a tippet. 

1 don’t  think  there  is  a plug,  crank 
bait,  if  you  will,  that  they  do  not  have. 
The  assorted  plugs,  spinners,  and 


pounds  of  plastic  and  rubber  worms 
fill  four  large  tackle  boxes! 

About  twenty  minutes  after  we 
boated  the  large  musky,  we  trolled 
over  to  an  area  that  John  calls  the 
“Portersville  Bay.”  It  is  a large  bay  — 
as  large  as  some  small  lakes  — and  is 
crossed  by  Route  422.  We  first  plug- 
ged around  the  stanchions  supporting 
the  Route  422  bridge,  but  without 
success. 

The  Portersville  Bay  is  a very 
productive  area  that  has  given  up  some 
large  bass  to  the  two  experts  last 
summer  — many  over  twenty  inches. 
We  plugged  the  weed  beds  for  a couple 
of  hours  with  minimal  success.  I got  a 
largemouth  about  12  inches  long  and 
John  got  one  about  the  same  length. 
Both  were  returned  to  the  water. 
While  we  were  plugging  the  weed  beds 
and  shorelines,  John  kept  up  a litany  of 
“gots”  — “We  got  five  nice  large- 
mouth  there  last  month  ...”  — “We 
got  a large  muskellunge  there  last 
month.  . . .”  All  the  while  he  was  talk- 
ing, his  arm  was  sweeping  the  water 
showing  me  where  just  the  right  struc- 
ture was  located  that  was  producing 
the  exceptional  fish  that  they  had  been 
catching. 

Deep-running  lures  are  favorites 
with  these  two  successful  fishermen, 
the  Bomber  being  the  prize.  With  this 
plug  they  have  boated  muskies  and 
largemouth  bass  in  unbelievable  num- 
bers and  sizes. 

John  is  particularly  skillful  when 
using  a plastic  or  rubber  worm.  He 
uses  a weedless  hook  with  the  worm 
and  eschews  the  popular  slip  sinker, 
using  instead  a large  split  shot.  He 
casts  the  worm,  lets  it  sink  and  then 
begins  to  jig  and  reel  in  slowly,  all  the 
while  keeping  up  a chatter  in  which  he 
implores  the  fish  to  pick  up  the  bait. 
When  and  if  a bass  does  pick  it  up,  he 
demonstrates  a typical  patience 
(something  I’m  devoid  of)  by  slowly 
feeding  out  the  line  until  he  thinks  the 
fish  has  gone  far  enough,  then  setting 
the  hook  with  a hard,  sideways  jerk. 

Although  John  and  Dewey  have 
been  extremely  successful  fishing 
Lake  Arthur,  many  “weekend  an- 
glers” find  the  lake  a difficult  chal- 
lenge and  I asked  them  about  that 
apparent  contradiction  and  how  the 
term  “Dead  Sea”  came  to  be  used. 
They  both  agreed  that  the  lake  pre- 
sents many  problems  to  the  occasional 
angler  because  the  fish  do  not  seem  to 
follow  the  standard  patterns  they  do  in 
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This  is  the  Bear  Run  access  area  near  Route  422.  Every  imaginable  outdoor  recreational  pursuit 

can  be  satisfied  at  Lake  Arthur. 


most  other  lakes.  “Just  when  you  think 
that  you’ve  found  the  big  ones,  they 
move  and  you  must  locate  them  all 
over  again,”  is  the  way  John  puts  it. 
Also,  there  is  much  forage  in  the  lake. 
Lake  Arthur  has  a significant  alewife 
population  which  insures  hungry  fish  a 
readily  available  meal. 

John  and  Dewey  are  so  convinced 
that  Lake  Arthur  holds  many  large 
award-winning  fish  that,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  the  lake  presents,  they  fish 
Arthur  almost  exclusively.  And  I’m 
sure  the  fish  in  Pymatuning  and 
Conneaut  Lakes,  as  well  as  the  Alle- 
gheny River  are  happy  about  that! 

John  explodes  many  myths  har- 
bored by  musky  fishermen.  He 
believes  that  muskellunge  can  be 
caught  any  time  of  the  day  — the  only 
difference  is  that  you  must  change 
your  methods  of  presentation  and  fish 
at  different  depths  and  structures. 
Many  musky  fishermen  maintain  that 


each  musky  stakes  out  a claim  and 
stays  in  one  area,  challenging  other 
muskies  that  may  venture  too  close  - 
the  proverbial  loner.  But  this  Lake 
Arthur  veteran  debunks  this  belief, 
explaining  that  muskies  travel  in 
schools  and  the  bigger  the  fish,  the 
smaller  the  school.  And,  if  you  catch 
one  muskellunge  in  a certain  structure, 
go  right  back  for  another  one. 

Although  John  and  Dewey  fit  the 
mold  of  the  dedicated  fishermen  who 
fish  a lake  hard,  while  paying  little 
attention  to  the  other  facilities  at 
hand,  many  fishermen  take  their  fami- 
lies to  Moraine  to  enjoy  all  aspects  of 
this  beautiful  area. 

Moraine  State  Park  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  can  be  as  rough  or  as 
comfortable  as  you  desire.  Rugged, 
beautiful  hiking  trails  are  found  within 
the  confines  of  the  park,  and  a few 
miles  to  the  west  at  McConnell’s  Mill 
State  Park.  Here,  a spectacular  gorge 


with  hugh  boulders  washed  by  white 
water  stretches  of  the  beautiful  Slip- 
pery Rock  Creek  provide  the  hiker  and 
canoeist  with  varying  challenges. 

For  the  less  intrepid  vacationer,  sun 
bathing  and  swimming  are  available. 
And,  if  grilling  hot  dogs  or  hamburg- 
ers are  not  your  bag,  food  concessions 
provide  refreshments  and  restaurant 
service  for  park  visitors.  Refreshment 
stands  are  located  at  each  of  the  two 
swimming  beaches  and  the  Marine 
Restaurant,  located  at  the  Davis 
Hollow  Marine,  offers  gourmet  dining 
with  a spectacular  view  of  the  lake. 

Camping  facilities  are  not  available 
at  the  park  but  information  concerning 
private  campgrounds  in  the  immediate 
area  is  available  at  the  park  office. 

Both  John  and  Dewey  envision 
great  fishing  during  the  1981  season 
and  invite  all  “hard-working”  fisher- 
men to  try  their  luck  and  their  favorite 
lures  at  Lake  Arthur. 
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Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Dave  Miller  of  New  Bloomfield  fishes  for 
crappies  as  he  stands  on  a tree  felled  into  Little  Buffalo  Lake 
to  create  fish  habitat.  In  the  foreground  is  the  stump  to  which  the 
felled  tree  is  cabled.  Felling  trees  along  shorelines  of  lakes 
is  one  way  to  provide  cover  for  both  forage  and  gamefish  and  such 
places  very  often  become  excellent  fishing  spots  for  panfish. 


LAKE 

HABITA  T 

IMPROVEMENT 
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CONCENTRA  TION 
DEVICES 


by  David  R.  Thompson 


hen  he's  on  duty  Ron  Tibbott  is  a 
hydraulic  engineering  technician  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
For  relaxation  he  fishes  at  places  such 
as  Blanchard  Lake  on  Bald  Eagle 
Creek  where  fish  habitat  improvement 
structures  have  helped  it  become  a 
top-notch  fishing  spot,  particularly  for 
panfish. 

“Crappies  are  plentiful  and  have 
put  the  lake  on  the  map,”  says  Tibbott 
who  coordinates  the  Commission’s 
habitat  improvement  program  in  the 
Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Sec- 
tion at  Bellefonte.  These  panfish,  he 
notes,  are  especially  plentiful  at  the 
man-made  habitat  improvement  struc- 
tures also  called  fish  concentration 
devices. 

“Once  I was  fishing  for  panfish  at  a 
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concentration  device  at  the  lake  and 
using  six-pound-test  line.  I hooked  and 
lost  a musky  that  broke  the  line,”  he 
recalls. 

It  isn't  uncommon  to  find  gamefish 
such  as  muskellunge  and  largemouth 
bass  at  lake  structure.  The  Commis- 
sion’s Paul  Swanson,  Supervisor  of  the 
Northcentral  Region  at  Lock  Haven, 
explains  that  mainly  bluegills  and 
crappies  are  attracted  to  habitat 
enhancement  structures;  but  these 
fish,  in  turn,  attract  muskies  who 
forage  on  them.  Also,  as  bass  anglers 
are  well  aware,  this  species  loves  to 
hang  out  near  structure  that  provides 
both  cover  and  smaller  fish  to  feed  on. 

The  presence  of  fish  concentration 
devices  in  certain  Pennsylvania  lakes 
and  the  sometimes  phenomenal  fishing 
they  create  is  overlooked  by  many 
anglers.  They  aren’t  aware  that  lake 
habitat,  like  stream  and  creek  habitat, 
can  and  is  being  improved  by  the  Fish 
Commission  and  its  cooperators  who 
usually  are  sportsmen’s  and  conserva- 
tion organizations. 

“We  began  installing  habitat  im- 
provement structures  in  lakes  about 
five  years  ago,  but  most  work  has  been 
done  in  the  past  two  to  three  years,” 
Tibbott  reports.  While  no  extensive 
studies  on  lake  habitat  structures  have 
been  conducted,  as  yet,  the  Commis- 
sion observes  lakes  where  structures 
exist.  The  results  indicate  they  are 
worthwhile  and  almost  certainly  will 
be  used  more  extensively  in  the  future, 
Tibbott  predicts. 

If  the  outcome  of  providing  fish 
concentration  devices  at  Blanchard 
Lake  is  any  indicator,  fine  fishing  can 
be  expected  at  other  impoundments 
receiving  similar  treatment.  “This  is 
the  third  year  for  habitat  improvement 
structures  at  Blanchard  Lake,  where 
they  were  a success  from  the  start,” 
Tibbott  says. 

To  construct  the  structures,  the 
Commission  used  Christmas  trees 
obtained  at  Lock  Haven,  located  not 
far  east  of  the  Centre  County  lake. 
Twenty  to  thirty  trees  were  wired 
together  to  form  a structure  six  feet 
wide  and  twenty  feet  long.  When  three 
or  more  of  these  Christmas  tree  struc- 
tures were  anchored  in  one  area,  they 
soon  began  providing  gifts  to  fisher- 
men — the  kind  of  gifts  that  bend 
fishing  rods  and  make  hearts  glad. 

Blanchard  Lake  is  a flood  control 
reservoir  that  can  be  drawn  down 
during  winter.  The  Commission  posi- 
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tions  habitat  improvement  structures 
while  the  water  level  is  low.  “Fisher- 
men know  when  we  draw  down  and  see 
where  structures  are  located,”  Swan- 
son says.  “On  a May  afternoon  when 
fish  are  concentrated  at  the  structure, 
that’s  where  the  fishermen  are  too. 
From  what  I've  seen,  those  are  the 
ones  catching  fish.  It  can  be  phenom- 
enal.” 

According  to  some  habitat  restora- 
tion researchers,  brush  (Christmas 
trees)  shelters  aren’t  as  durable  as 
some  other  habitat  building  materials 
but  are  good  fish  concentrators.  Brush 
shelters  placed  in  a Michigan  Lake, 
for  example,  increased  the  number  of 
fish  taken  by  seining  from  1 2 to  579. 

Another  material  used  to  create 
habitat  improvement  structure  is  used 
car  and  truck  tires.  These  are  being 
used  successfully  at  Blanchard  Lake 
which  has  nine-tire  rectangular  struc- 
tures. “I’ve  read  that  bass  prefer  tire 
structure  more  than  panfish,”  Tibbott 
notes. 

A different  impoundment  having 
tire  structures  is  Little  Buffalo  Lake, 
owned  and  operated  in  Perry  County 
by  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks.  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Ben  Learner  says 
that,  based  on  reports  from  park 
personnel,  numerous  panfish  and  some 
good  largemouth  bass  are  being 
caught  through  the  ice  over  and  near 
the  tire  structures. 

Unlike  Blanchard  Lake,  Little  Buf- 
falo is  primarily  for  recreation  and 
isn’t  routinely  drawn  down.  Therefore, 
it  is  harder  to  install  large,  cumber- 
some habitat  improvement  structures. 
An  easy  way  to  do  so,  however,  is  drag 
the  structures  onto  the  lake  when  it  is 
ice  covered  and  at  “ice  out”  they  will 
sink.  This  tactic  is  used  at  Little 
Buffalo. 

A study  of  tire  shelters  in  North 
Carolina  found  them  to  provide  signif- 
icantly better  fishing  than  brush  or 
open  areas.  A tire  shelter  can  consist 
of  three  tires  (triangle  unit),  a tire 
chain  unit  using  six  or  more  tires,  a 
pyramid  unit,  or  a modified,  high- 
profile  unit  that  is  eight  to  ten  feet 
high. 

A third  type  of  lake  habitat 
improvement  structure  that  Tibbott 
says  is  in  the  experimental  stage  in 
Pennsylvania  is  the  stake  bed  which 
also  is  used  at  Blanchard  Lake.  One 
way  to  construct  a stake  bed  is  to  fill 
gallon  cans  with  cement  and  inset  six 
wooden  stakes  1 inch  by  2 inches  by  4 


to  7 feet  long  in  each  can. 

In  Tennessee  the  fish  catch  rates  at 
stake  beds  on  several  reservoirs  were 
three  to  five  times  greater  than  lake- 
wide averages.  There,  a stake  bed  has 
100  to  200  stakes  placed  six  to  eight 
inches  apart  near  drop-offs,  ditches, 
and  creek  channels  lacking  natural 
cover. 

“A  different  way  to  provide  habitat 
is  fell  shoreline  trees  and  chain  them  to 
their  stumps.  You  can't  beat  them  for 
effectiveness  to  eight  to  fifteen  feet  of 
water,”  Tibbott  says.  Raystown  Lake 
has  about  500  of  these  structures  and, 
as  Huntington  County  anglers  know, 
the  crappie  fishing  there  is  excellent. 

“I  believe  natural  structures  work 
best,”  Waterways  Patrolman  Learner 
comments,  referring  to  Little  Buffalo 
Lake  where  trees  have  been  felled 
along  shore.  These  trees,  he  adds, 
provide  decent  year-round  fishing. 
Boat  fishermen  commonly  anchor  off 
this  structure  and  fish  their  bait  and 
lures  in  or  beside  the  submerged  trees 
with  good  results. 

Walker  Lake,  a Fish  Commission- 
owned  lake  in  Snyder  County,  is 
another  place  where  trees  felled  into 
the  water  attract  many  crappies. 
Supervisor  Swanson  reports. 

The  Commission  has  worked  exten- 
sively with  Bass  Masters  and  sports- 
men’s groups  in  providing  fish  habitat 
improvement  structures  at  Blanchard, 
Colyer,  and  Raystown  Lakes.  “It  is 
necessary  to  obtain  permission  from 
the  lake’s  owner  before  installing 
habitat  improvement  devices,”  Tibbott 
stresses,  adding  that  the  Commission 
is  available  and  quite  interested  in 
giving  technical  assistance  to  coopera- 
tors sponsoring  approved  projects. 

Any  organized  group  may  qualify  as 
a sponsor  whose  first  step  is  obtaining 
from  the  Commission  a copy  of  PFC 
Form  901.  Once  completed,  it  is  sent 
to  the  Fisheries  Environmental  Ser- 
vices Section  at  Bellefonte  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

The  Commission  provides  technical 
assistance  only  for  projects  at  lakes 
open  to  publish  fishing.  Lakes  under 
25  acres  aren’t  considered  for  Com- 
mission assistance. 

Habitat  improvement  structures  in 
Pennsylvania  lakes  are  providing 
spawning  areas,  shelter,  and  food. 
Their  effectiveness  for  increasing  con- 
centrations of  fish  is  evident  and  as  a 
result  lake  fishermen  can  anticipate 
reaping  the  benefits. 
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FUN  WITH  FALLFISH 

by  Richard  Tate 


fjvery  year  I spend  as  much  of  my 
time  as  I possibly  can  enjoying  the  fine 
fishing  around  my  home  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  I would  much  rather 
cast  my  streamers,  nymphs,  wet  and 
dry  flies  at  Pennsylvania’s  fish  than  to 
spend  my  time  hitting  tennis  balls  or 
jogging.  I enjoy  the  surroundings 
along  streams  too.  There  is  a pleasant 
beauty  to  nearly  all  of  the  streams  that 
I have  fished,  whether  they  be  crystal- 
line freestone  waters  that  tumble 
through  rugged  mountains,  bucolic 
spring  creeks  that  seek  their  destinies 
by  flowing  through  farm  meadows  and 
pastures,  or  large  rivers  that  have  cut 
deep  gorges  through  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  Though  I most  often  fish 
with  my  flies  for  trout,  two  or  three 
times  each  year  when  I want  particu- 
larly rapid  action,  I go  to  a nearby 
river  that  is  loaded  with  sleek,  silver 
fish  that  are  eager  to  do  battle  against 
my  fly  rod. 

Considered  by  many  fishermen  to 
be  a “trash  fish,”  these  bright  fallfish 
are  quite  sporting  on  a fly  rod,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  in  swift  water.  Larger 
fallfish  may  make  long  runs  from  the 
head  to  the  tail  of  a pool  before  tiring 
and  coming  to  net.  I have  caught  14- 
to  15-inch  fallfish  that  have  taken  me 
nearly  five  minutes  to  land! 

Unlike  trout,  which  seem  to  prefer 
to  dine  in  the  morning  and  evening  in 
the  summer,  fallfish  seem  to  be  willing 
to  feed  at  nearly  any  time.  For 
instance,  one  day  last  summer  1 was 
debating  with  myself  about  how  to 
spend  my  afternoon.  A couple  of 
unpleasant  alternatives,  such  as  mow- 
ing the  lawn  or  painting  some  storm 
windows,  were  available;  but  the  sun 
was  shining  and  it  was  not  a humid 
day,  and  1 did  not  feel  like  spending 
my  day  performing  mundane  tasks.  So 
1 gathered  my  eight  and  a half  foot 
graphite  fly  rod,  my  vest,  and  my 
waders  and  sallied  forth  to  the  Franks- 
town  Branch,  a small,  somewhat 
polluted  river  which  flows  through  my 
hometown  of  Williamsburg  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  After  I had  driven  to  an 
accessible  section  of  stream  several 


miles  from  town,  I parked  and  rigged 
up  a brace  of  weighted  nymphs.  The 
action  commenced  immediately.  On 
my  first  cast  into  a pocket  of  water 
beside  a quick-moving  glide,  I found 
myself  attached  to  a nine-inch  fallfish, 
which  was  quickly  subdued  by  the 
pressure  of  my  rod.  During  the  next 
two  hours  I was  kept  busy  by  the  quick 
strikes  and  the  game  battles  of  the 
easily  attracted  fallfish.  None  of  the 
fish  were  over  fourteen  inches,  but  the 
fishing  was  active  and  enjoyable, 
something  that  midday  summer  trout 
fishing  is  not  on  the  trout  streams  that 
I most  regularly  visit. 

As  I’ve  already  suggested,  fallfish 
are  voracious  feeders  and  do  not 
appear  to  prefer  one  fly  to  another. 
One  of  the  first  days  that  I ever  spent 
fishing  for  fallfish  happened  by  acci- 
dent quite  a few  years  ago.  That  day  I 
was  fishing  with  Bruce  Houck,  my 
brother-in-law,  and  several  of  his 
friends  on  Pennsylvania’s  much-bally- 
hooed  Loyalsock  Creek.  We  were 
hoping  to  catch  some  trout  during  an 
evening  hatch  of  mayflies,  and  when 
the  hatch  appeared,  fish  began  to  rise 
all  over  the  creek.  A size  fourteen 
Adams  dry  fly  was  the  closest  thing  I 
had  in  my  box  to  match  the  hatching 
mayflies.  I cast  to  fish  after  fish,  and 
though  1 caught  no  trout,  I was  kept 
busy  as  I netted  fallfish  after  fallfish. 
Bruce,  meanwhile,  employed  a size 
fourteen  Quill  Gordon  and  caught  as 
many  fish  as  I did,  and  other  members 
of  our  “expeditionary  force”  were 
equally  successful  with  a variety  of  dry 
fly  patterns.  As  we  groused  about  the 
horrible  trout  fishing  on  the  ride  home, 
we  were  quite  happy  that  the  eager 
fallfish  were  there  and  had  risen 
wantonly  to  quite  a few  fly  patterns 
during  the  hatch  and  had  saved  all  of 
us  from  a terrible  “skunking.”  I 
honestly  believe  that  we  could  have 
used  any  fly  pattern  to  dupe  those 
hungry  fish! 

I did  not  purposely  fish  for  fallfish 
for  many  years  as  I pestered  the  trout 
for  as  many  as  one  hundred  fifty  days 
per  season.  I travelled  when  and  where 


I could  in  pursuit  of  brown  trout,  but 
as  gasoline  prices  approached  and  then 
exceeded  the  dollar-per-gallon  price 
level,  and  when  gasoline  availability 
was  questionable  during  the  summer 
of  1979,  I realized  that  I would  be 
doing  nearly  all  of  my  fishing  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  home.  I 
also  knew  that  I would  be  doing  some 
experimental  fishing  on  the  Franks- 
town  Branch.  It  was  late  in  June  of 
1979  that  I made  my  initial  discovery 
of  the  little  river’s  fishing  potential.  I 
was  a little  tired  of  fishing  the  small 
trout  streams  around  town,  and  I 
wanted  to  feel  the  pull  of  a river  on  my 
waders  and  to  feel  the  power  of  a long 
fly  rod  as  I cast  to  the  opposite  bank  of 
a large  stream.  Now,  the  Frankstown 
Branch  is  really  a compromise,  for  it  is 
not  a large  stream  by  many  anglers’ 
standards.  But  it  does  have  some  nice 
pools  for  seventy  foot  casts,  and  it  is 
too  deep  to  wade  in  hip  boots.  Since  all 
of  the  local  gas  stations  would  be  out 
of  gas  until  the  first  of  July,  I thought 
it  prudent  not  to  stray  too  far  from 
home,  and  so  I decided  to  try  the 
Frankstown  Branch  about  two  miles 
from  town.  At  the  time,  I didn’t  really 
know  what  to  expect.  When  I was  a 
kid  I’d  caught  sunfish  and  suckers 
from  some  of  the  Branch’s  larger 
pools,  and  I knew  the  anglers  who 
caught  large  carp  quite  frequently.  I 
had  originally  planned  to  try  wet  flies, 
but  when  they  didn’t  produce  very 
well,  I opted  for  a brace  of  weighted 
nymphs.  The  change  to  nymphs  was 
the  key  to  success  that  forenoon.  I 
fished  from  6:00  until  9:00,  and  I 
caught  seventeen  fallfish,  the  largest 
of  which  was  over  fifteen  inches!  His 
fight  was  a dogged  one,  as  he  stayed 
down  deep  and  fought  his  way  up  and 
down  the  pool  several  times  before  I 
was  able  to  land  him.  I was  well 
pleased  with  the  morning’s  fishing;  the 
hungry,  scrappy  fallfish  had  made  the 
morning  a fine  fishing  success.  I have 
repeated  the  expeditions  to  the  little 
river  in  quest  of  fallfish  several  times 
during  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  I 
have  enjoyed  much  splendid  sport. 
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Tactics  for  catching  fallfish  will  be 
very  familiar  to  trout  fishermen;  1 fish 
nearly  the  same  ways  for  fallfish  that  1 
do  for  trout.  If  I’m  using  dry  flies  for 
fallfish,  I usually  try  to  match  flies 
that  are  hatching  on  the  stream,  and 
standard  dry  fly  casts  and  pick-ups  are 
used.  The  rises  of  fallfish  are  nearly 
identical  to  the  rises  of  trout,  and  if 
both  types  of  fish  are  feeding  side  by 
side,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  one's 
rise  from  the  other’s.  One  evening  this 
last  spring,  my  friend  Dan  Deters  and 
I were  exploring  a section  of  the 
Frankstown  Branch  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful trout  foray  on  another  stream, 
and  we  ran  into  a caddis  hatch.  It  was 
nearly  dark,  but  we  could  see  several 


Inhabiting  many  marginal  waters 
as  well  as  trout  and  bass 
haunts,  the  fallfish  provides 
a pleasant  diversion  for 
the  flyrodder  avoiding  crowds. 


fish  feeding  in  a flat  stretch  of  the 
river  that  was  close  to  the  road. 

“Go  ahead,  Rich,”  Dan  urged  me. 
“I’ll  spot  for  you.” 

Always  anxious  to  catch  a couple  of 
fish,  I quickly  gathered  up  my  rod  and 
scrambled  down  a rocky  embankment 
to  get  into  casting  position.  “There  are 
five  fish  right  here!”  I called  up  to  Dan 
as  I made  my  first  cast. 

Several  casts  later  a fish  rose  to  my 
fly,  and  I quickly  landed  a ten-inch 
fallfish.  I had  lost  track  of  the  other 
risers  in  the  gathering  gloom,  but  with 


Dan’s  help  I was  able  to  spot  and  land 
two  more  fish,  a twelve-inch  fallfish 
and  a ten-inch  trout.  The  fallfish  had 
fought  as  well  as  the  trout  had,  and  I 
had  not  been  able  to  distinguish  any 
difference  between  the  rises  of  the 
trout  and  those  of  the  fallfish.  Dan 
agreed,  saying  that  all  of  the  riseforms 
had  appeared  the  same  from  his 
vantage  point. 

Underwater  fly  fishing  for  fallfish, 
though,  has  a couple  of  subtle  differ- 
ences from  underwater  trout  fishing. 
Although  I use  the  same  wet  flies  and 
nymphs  when  fishing  for  fallfish  as  I 
do  when  I’m  after  the  trout,  I’ve 
discovered  that  the  silver  fish  prefer  a 
little  bit  slower  and  warmer  water 


than  trout  do.  When  I'm  nymphing  or 
wet  fly  fishing  for  trout,  I try  to  cast 
directly  into  the  fastest,  deepest  riffles 
and  glides  I can  find  and  let  the  flies 
drift  through  these  rapids.  However, 
when  I desire  to  catch  fallfish,  I find  it 
more  advantageous  to  spend  my  time 
in  small  pockets  and  eddies  of  slower 
water  near  riffled  water  or  slightly 
downstream  from  the  quick-flowing 
water.  Another  difference  is  in  the  way 
each  kind  of  fish  takes  the  fly. 
Contrary  to  much  that  has  been  writ- 
ten about  them,  I have  discovered  that 


trout  usually  give  an  immediately 
perceptible  tug  when  they  take  the 
underwater  fly,  but  unless  the  fly  is 
beginning  its  swing  downstream  from 
you,  a fallfish’s  acceptance  of  your  fly 
is  barely  noticeable.  Otherwise,  wet  fly 
fishing  for  fallfish  is  the  same  as  it  is 
for  trout.  You  cast  slightly  upstream 
from  your  location  in  the  river,  try  to 
drift  the  flies  or  nymphs  through  the 
likely  looking  feeding  lanes  in  the 
stream,  and  then  permit  the  flies  to 
swing  in  an  arc  until  they  are  directly 
below  your  position.  Then,  if  there  is  a 
hiding  place  between  you  and  the  flies, 
you  can  retrieve  the  flies  slowly,  gath- 
ering the  excess  fly  line  in  your  hand 
as  you  draw  them  past  the  suspected 
fallfish  lair. 

I have  found  standard  wet  flies  to  be 
useful  for  fooling  fallfish  if  the  water 
isn’t  over  three  feet  deep,  and 
unweighted  patterns  such  as  Black 
Ants  and  Leadwing  Coachmen  are 
quite  effective.  However,  in  deeper 
water  I've  found  that  stone  flies  and 
other  flies  with  weight  built  into  the 
bodies  are  more  effective  than  regular 
wet  flies  are  for  fooling  the  fallfish. 
Sometimes,  in  deep,  fast  water,  1 may 
attach  one  or  two  size  “B”  split  shot  to 
help  get  the  flies  down  to  the  feeding 
level  of  the  fish. 

Fallfish  streams  are  quite  common- 
place; just  about  any  stream  that  is 
stocked  with  trout  that  warms  up  to 
seventy  degrees  in  the  summer  will 
support  a population  of  fallfish.  The 
Loyalsock  is  a prime  example  of  this 
type  of  stream.  Also,  good  bass 
streams  will  contain  fallfish.  The 
Juniata  River,  one  of  the  state's  best 
bass  waters,  has  a lot  of  fallfish  that 
will  usually  keep  the  angler  busy  when 
the  bass  are  rather  inactive.  Streams 
that  are  somewhat  polluted  by  indus- 
trial effluent  which  discourages  trout 
and  bass  will  contain  many  of  the 
hardy  fallfish.  The  Frankstown 
Branch  carries  the  waste  of  a paper- 
mill  and  some  railroad  shops,  but  there 
are  still  plenty  of  fallfish  in  it  that  arc 
willing  to  test  the  fisherman's  gear. 

If  you'd  like  some  quick-paced  fish- 
ing in  the  summer,  fallfish  can 
certainly  provide  a lot  of  fun.  Before 
you  demean  them  as  “trash  fish,"  give 
them  a whirl.  I think  that  you  will  find 
that  they  are  readily  available,  will 
provide  plenty  of  action,  and  that  they 
are  quite  spirited  adversaries  when  you 
get  them  at  the  business  end  of  your 
fishing  line! 
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Waterside  Wanderings 

by  Linda  Steiner 


In  the  angler’s  library,  there  is  no 
facet  of  our  sport  more  written  about 
than  fly  fishing,  and  in  fly  fishing 
literature,  there  is  no  subject  more 
discussed  than  mayflies.  Mayflies 
have  become  the  stuff  of  anglers’ 
dreams,  as  close  as  anything  to  a blue- 
blooded  insect,  responsible  for  making 
Pennsylvania’s  limestone  streams 
New  World  Tests  and  Itchens. 
However,  for  most  of  us  fishermen, 
the  lore  of  mayflies  has  us  muddled 
and  we’ve  lost  sight  of  the  insect 
behind  the  fanfare.  Yes,  it  is  possible 
to  enjoy  mayflies  without  fly  fishing, 
getting  a B.S.  in  entomology  or 
dusting  off  your  old  Latin  books.  We 
can  consider  them  as  just  another 
interesting  waterside  inhabitant. 

It  may  disappoint  some  fly-rodders 
to  know  that  of  the  nearly  600  species 
of  mayflies  in  North  America,  only  a 
handful  are  of  any  significance  to 
anglers.  The  rest  are  merely 
interesting  or  decorative  to  the 
streamside.  The  delicate  mayfly  can 
boast  of  a long  heritage,  though,  as 
fossils  have  been  found  dating  back 
over  300  million  years.  Although 
larger  then,  the  basic  form  of  the 
mayfly  has  changed  little,  perhaps 
testimony  to  how  well  designed  the 
insect  has  been,  from  the  beginning, 
for  its  particular  way  of  life. 

Although  it  is  the  flying  form  of  the 


mayfly  that  has  gotten  most  of  the 
attention,  from  the  earliest  recorded 
imitations  in  the  third  century  A.D.  to 
the  famous  mid-seventeenth  century 
book  that  has  nearly  “canonized” 
Walton  and  Cotton,  an  objective 
observer  would  say  that  that  is  not  the 
“usual”  form  of  the  mayfly.  The 
insect  spends  99%  of  its  lifespan  under 
water,  in  a much  more  ungainly  guise. 

Laying  aside  our  angler’s  awe,  we 
still  find  the  mayfly  a curious  insect, 
from  egg  to  winged  adult.  Mayfly 
eggs  may  be  found  in  the  water  just 
about  any  time  of  the  year,  being 
deposited  from  early  spring  to  late 
fall.  The  eggs  are  microscopic,  but 
those  who  have  viewed  them  tell  us 
they  are  oddly  formed  and  covered 
with  fine  “netting”  or  buttonlike  disks 
that  catch  onto  underwater  vegetation 
and  debris  and  anchor  them. 

In  several  weeks  the  eggs  hatch  and 
a tiny  nymph  emerges,  hard-shelled, 
segmented  and  gilled,  and  begins  the 
business  of  growing.  The  mayfly 
youngsters  spend  from  four  months  to 
three  years,  the  average  being  one 
year,  in  the  aquatic  nymph  stage. 
Although  most  feed  on  plant  matter, 
like  algae  and  diatoms,  a few  rank 
among  the  water’s  predators,  eating 
insect  larvae  and  other  tiny  mayflies. 
With  a hard  outer  skeleton,  the 
growing  nymph  must  periodically 


shed  its  chitin  shell,  molting  from  20 
up  to  30  times  in  the  larger  mayflies. 

Although  most  flying  mayflies  look 
much  alike,  except  for  size  and  color, 
the  nymphs  vary  greatly.  Luckily,  to 
lessen  the  confusion,  the  nymphs  can 
be  organized  into  four  groups,  those 
that  spend  their  time  clinging  in  fast 
water,  crawling  about  the  bottom, 
burrowing  in  the  bottom  or  swimming 
about  freely.  Considering  these  habits 
makes  it  easier  to  understand  why  the 
types  have  such  radically  different 
shapes. 

Most  anglers  and  bait  gatherers 
know  the  clinging  mayfly  nymph  well, 
as  it’s  the  flattened  one  that  scurries 
to  the  back  side  of  rocks  picked  out  of 
fast  water.  Its  body  and  legs  are  knife- 
edge  narrow  and  it  often  presses  so 
tightly  against  rocks  that  it  is  difficult 
to  dislodge.  The  gills  are  platelike 
projections  along  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen,  which  filter  oxygen  from 
the  water.  This  nymph  requires  large 
amounts  of  oxygen  in  a pollution-free, 
swift  stream. 

The  nymphs  which  creep  and  crawl 
stiff-legged  in  bottom  vegetation  and 
gravel  have  more  rounded  bodies  and 
most  live  in  moderately  flowing  water. 
The  abdomens  of  many  crawlers  are 
edged  with  spines,  while  their  pairs  of 
gills  beat  in  sequence  to  set  up  a 
current  that  keeps  the  oxygen-rich 
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water  flowing  over  them. 

The  burrowing  nymphs  are  the 
largest,  most  long-lived  and  most 
frightful  looking.  It’s  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  airy  Green  Drake  was 
once  this  sort  of  “ugly  duckling.”  The 
burrowers  are  typically  found  in  slow, 
soft-bottomed  streams  and  cold  lakes, 
have  hornlike  tusks  and  shovel-shaped 
heads  used  in  digging  and  feathery, 
constantly  fluttering  gills. 

The  free-swimming  nymphs  include 
some  of  the  smallest  and  largest 
mayflies.  Found  in  many  stream  types 
among  the  rocks  and  weeds,  they  are 
robust  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  with 
tails  heavily  fringed  to  aid  in  their 
darting,  minnowlike  swimming. 

When  the  nymphs,  of  whatever 
type,  reach  the  time  for  “hatching,” 


that  is,  breaking  out  of  the  “baby 
skin”  into  the  first  adult  stage,  a sort 
of  “insect  adolescence,”  changes  take 
place  internally  that  can  be  observed 
as  darkened  wing  pads.  See  that  and 
you  know  a hatch  is  about  to  happen. 

The  classic  hatch,  the  one  to  be 
“matched,”  finds  the  nymph  rising  to 
or  just  below  the  water's  surface,  the 
back  of  the  shell  splitting  and  the  dun 
(first  stage  adult)  stepping  or,  more 
likely,  struggling  to  get  out.  Thorax, 
rumpled  wings  and  head  come  first, 
slender  abdomen  with  2-3  long  tails 
following.  Some  nymphs  hatch  on  the 
stream  bottom  or  well  below  the 
surface,  or  climb  out  onto  something 
projecting  above  the  water  before 
transforming,  then  leave  the  empty 
shucks  clinging  to  the  rocks.  Hatching 
depends  on  water  temperature,  which 


is  why  there  are  good  hatches  on  some 
of  April’s  most  blustery,  wintry  days. 

There’s  not  a much  sorrier-looking 
insect  than  a soft,  bedraggled  dun 
floating  downstream,  trying  to  break 
loose  from  the  nymphal  skin,  and  it’s 
no  wonder  that  fish  take  them  in  such 
numbers.  Finally  getting  airborne, 
they’ll  retire  to  the  underside  of 
streamside  foliage  to  develop  further, 
remaining  there  quietly  for  a few 
hours  to  several  days.  The  dun’s 
typically  clouded  or  mottled  wings 
and  muted  colors  are  due  to  another 
chitin  shell,  that  it  will  shed  at 
maturity,  which  tones  down  or  is  very 
different  from  the  adult  coloring.  This 
second  skin-shedding  makes  mayflies 
unique  in  that  they  are  the  only 
insects  that  molt  after  gaining 


working  wings. 

The  grand  finale,  of  course,  is  the 
reproducing  adult  or  spinner,  the 
“second  hatch”  that  comes  in  great 
numbers  off  trees  and  bushes,  the  flies 
bobbing  up  and  down  over  the  stream. 
These  large  swarms  are  mostly  males, 
which  emerge  first.  Females  that 
enter  the  swarm  are  almost 
immediately  grasped  and  mated  in 
midair.  All  spinners  have  clear  wings 
and  extra  long  legs  and  tails,  but  only 
the  mayflies  have  large,  round  eyes, 
outsized  for  their  tiny  heads.  Once  I 
was  wading  a riffle  in  Slate  Run,  with 
shafts  of  late  afternoon  sunshine 
cutting  down  into  the  gorge,  when 
suddenly  thousands  of  spinners  were 
all  around  me,  glistening  in  the  gold 
light.  I’m  afraid  that,  even  there,  I 
forgot  to  fish  for  a while. 


The  fast-flying,  short-lived  spinners 
are  hard  to  catch,  and  indeed  they 
have  little  time  to  waste.  The  females, 
whose  eggs  show  as  tiny  yellow  or 
orange  packs  at  the  tip  of  (or  give  a 
yellow  cast  to)  their  abdomen,  drop 
their  eggs  flying  above  the  water,  dip 
their  abdomen  in  the  stream  to  let  the 
eggs  wash  off  or  sprawl  on  the  surface, 
dispelling  eggs.  These  are  the  spinners 
that  trout  take  most  greedily.  Other 
spinners  imitate  caddis  flies  and 
damselflies  by  crawling  underwater 
and  depositing  the  eggs. 

Life,  therefore,  holds  much  the 
same  for  all  mayflies,  from  the  tiniest, 
at  '/g  inch  for  the  Caenis  family,  to  the 
big  burrower,  the  legendary  Green 
Drake,  at  over  1 '/>  inches.  Some  of  the 
burrowing  mayflies  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region  grow  even  larger. 

Although  the  classic  hatches  are  in 
midday  in  early  spring,  morning  and 
evening  in  late  spring  and  summer, 
some  mayflies  hatch  at  night  and, 
though  still  taken  by  trout,  are 
virtually  useless  to  the  angler.  Fishing 
one  summer  night,  we  placed  a 
lantern  on  a streamside  boulder, 
which  was  soon  covered  with 
thousands  of  mayflies.  It  was  a 
mistake  because,  wearing  glasses  that 
reflected  the  light,  I couldn’t  get  near 
the  lantern  to  tie  on  a hook,  without 
being  bombarded  by  mayflies  and 
huge,  “kamikaze”  dobsonflies. 

Without  knowing  any  of  the 
nomenclature  of  mayflies,  it  is  still 
possible  to  be  a good  fly  fisherman. 
One  begins  to  see  patterns  in  the 
colors  of  the  nymphs,  various  shades 
of  browns  and  greys,  and  of  duns  and 
spinners,  with  shades  of  yellow, 
cream,  brown,  grey  and  olive  the  most 
common. 

Of  course,  one  can  get  as  technical 
as  he  wants,  but  it  is  still  confusing,  at 
least  to  me,  that  a Leadwing 
Coachman  is  a White  Gloved  Howdy 
is  a Dun  Variant  is  a Slate  Drake  is 
Isonychia  bicolor.  And  this  is  no 
exception  to  what  faces  the  angler 
who  tries  to  learn  mayflies  and  fly 
patterns.  It’s  no  wonder  that  at  times 
a meeting  of  fly  fishermen  sounds  like 
a session  of  the  Roman  Senate!  The 
Latin  scientific  names  are  the  only 
way  they’re  sure  they're  speaking  of 
the  same  fly.  But  then,  if  all  you  want 
to  do  is  watch  mayflies  at  the 
streamside,  and  catch  a few  trout,  you 
needn't  do  any  studying,  just  open 
your  eyes. 
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FLY  TYING 


A Palmer  Subvaria  Dun 

by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
photos  by  the  author 


T here  was  a time,  early  on  in  my  fly 
fishing  pursuit,  when  I nearly  de- 
spaired of  participating  in  a real,  full- 
blown Hendrickson  hatch.  Not  the 
smattering  of  flies  we  usually  encoun- 
tered on  our  local  streams  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  but  the  great, 
air-filling  hatches  we’d  read  about  — 
the  kind  that  spur  a frenzy  of  early 
season  surface  feeding  every  angler 
dreams  about. 

It  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago  when 
George  Aiken  and  I first  planned  an 
opening  day  on  the  Yellow  Breeches, 
where  we  understood  the  Hendrickson 
was  generally  in  full  sway  in  mid- 
April.  We  made  the  long  trip  to  the 
Cumberland  Valley  in  what  we 
thought  were  ideal  opening  day  condi- 
tions: clear,  balmy,  shirt-sleeve 
weather  and  near-normal  stream  lev- 
els. We  congratulated  ourselves  on  our 
good  fortune;  never  had  we  begun  the 
fishing  year  under  more  propitious 
circumstances.  But  there  was  one 
problem:  The  early  Spring  had  trig- 
gered a premature  emergence  and  the 
Hendricksons  had  come  and  gone 
when  opening  day  had  arrived.  We 
enjoyed  a pleasant  weekend  of  fishing, 
but  not  to  the  anticipated  Hendrickson 
hatch.  Next  year  would  be  different, 
we  thought,  and  indeed  it  was. 

The  following  opening  day,  a year 
later,  we  again  aimed  the  car  toward 
the  Yellow  Breeches  but  now  the  scene 
was  more  appropriate  for  a Christmas 
card  than  as  a setting  for  a trouting 
expedition.  Snow  blanketed  the  coun- 
tryside and  anglers  huddled  around 
bonfires  on  the  streambanks.  But 
eventually  the  Hendricksons  began  to 
emerge  and  soon  the  dark-winged  duns 
resembled  flotillas  of  miniature  sail- 
boats on  the  water.  They  would  float 


the  entire  length  of  a long  pool  and 
disappear  around  a bend  downstream, 
evidently  too  paralyzed  by  the  bitter 
cold  to  fly  away.  Imagine  mayflies 
staying  on  the  water  that  long.  Sounds 
like  the  finest  kind  of  dry  fly  setup, 
doesn’t  it?  But  it  takes  two  to  tango 
and  in  the  chilled  water  the  trout  chose 
to  remain  under  their  bottom  cover, 
refusing  to  rise.  Eventually  we  got  the 
message  and  switched  to  weighted 
nymphs  and  streamers,  with  which  we 
took  a few  half-frozen  trout.  Then  a 
couple  of  frostbitten  anglers  packed  it 
up  and  headed  for  home.  So  much  for 
the  best-laid  plans. 


You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania 

The 

Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission 


Early-season  weather  can  be  as 
changeable  as  milady’s  mind  and  the 
two  opening  days  just  recounted  repre- 
sent conditions  at  their  extreme  oppo- 
sites. Somewhere  between  is  a fairly 
predictable  average  but  the  angler  who 
makes  long-range  plans  for  this  time  of 
year  soon  learns  to  expect  the  unex- 
pected. 

Ephemerella  subvaria,  the  Hen- 
drickson, is  a mayfly  indigenous  to 
many  eastern  and  midwestern  trout 
streams.  Its  span  of  emergence  is 
generally  of  two  to  three  weeks  dura- 
tion and  in  Pennsylvania,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  hatch  will  begin 
around  mid-April  on  southcentral 


streams  and  about  ten  days  later  in  the 
northern  tier  counties.  It  is  a hatch 
revered  by  many  fly  fishermen,  not 
only  because  of  its  widespread  distri- 
bution but  because  its  appearance 
signals  the  arrival  of  Nature’s  lush 
green  coat  of  spring.  And,  more  than 
incidentally,  under  normal  conditions 
it  is  the  new  season’s  first  large  mayfly 
to  interest  trout  in  surface-feeding. 

The  Palmer  Subvaria  Dun  is  a 
revised  version  of  a favorite  pattern 
representing  E.  subvaria.  It  has  the 
characteristic  tall  wings  so  pronounced 
in  the  naturals  and  the  hackle  is 
wound  reverse-palmer,  clipped  under- 
neath, with  the  sequence  of  the 
dubbing  and  hackling  flowing  from 
front  to  the  rear.  Originally,  the  wings 
were  of  duck  quill  sections  but  these 
have  given  way  to  the  more  modern 
style  of  wings  burnt  or  trimmed  to 
shape  from  small  feathers  found  near 
the  base  of  duck  wings.  The  hackles 
are  one  each  medium  dun  and  ginger 
or  dark  cream.  When  viewed  against 
strong  light  the  legs  of  the  natural  - 
particularly  the  middle  and  rear 
pairs  — show  a warm  gray  coloration 
and  the  ginger  hackle  provides  the 
warmth  to  tone  the  gray  dun  feather. 
As  with  many  mayflies,  E.  subvaria 
tends  to  exhibit  color  variations  on 
different  streams  and  occasionally  the 
legs  will  have  a faint  olive  cast.  For 
this  reason  I sometimes  substitute  a 
golden  olive  hackle  for  the  ginger. 
Golden  olive  is  an  elusive  shade  — not 
easy  to  come  by  — but  hackles  of  this 
hue  are  useful  in  many  patterns.  The 
color  may  best  be  described  as  dark 
honey  with  a subtle  hint  of  olive.  The 
body  dubbing  is  a mixture  of  fur  or 
synthetics  to  achieve  a rich,  ruddy 
brown  with  a faint  olive  overtone. 
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belongs  in  every  home! 


One  year:  $ 4.00 
Three  years:  $10.00 


Send  name,  address  and  remittance  to: 
Angler  Circulation 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.O.  Box  1673 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120 
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Left  — Secure  a size  # 14,  regu- 
lar-shank hook  in  vise  and  tie  in 
fine,  olive  tying  thread  at  bend. 
For  tails,  select  three  long  musk- 
rat guard  hairs  and  bind  to  shank 
at  bend.  Effective  length  of  tails 
should  be  equal  to  overall  hook 
length.  Spread  tails  and  make  a 
turn  of  thread  snugly  underneath 
their  base.  Then  wind  thread 
forward  2/3rds  shank  length  and 
half-hitch. 

Right  — For  wings,  select  two 
small,  slate-colored  duck  wing 
feathers.  Shape  to  contour 
shown  with  wing  burner  or  trim  to 
shape  with  large  nail  clippers. 
Wing  length  should  be  equivalent 
to  overall  hook  length.  Hold  wings 
together  in  upright  position  with 
stems  straddling  shank  and  bind 
with  criss-cross  turns.  Allow  '/8" 
of  bare  stems  to  show  above 
shank.  Sighting  along  hook  from 
eye,  ascertain  that  wings  are 
perfectly  straight.  Then  bend 
stems  back  and  bind  to  underside 
of  shank.  Trim  excess  stems  and 
apply  a drop  of  hard-drying 
cement  at  base  of  wings. 

Left  — Select  one  each,  medium 
dun  and  ginger  hackles  with 
barbules  no  longer  than  twice  the 
gap.  Remove  the  webby  lower 
barbs  and  tie  in  hackles  in  front  of 
wings,  on  edge,  at  right  angle  to 
shank  and  with  glossy  sides 
facing  bend.  Bind  stems  along 
shank  and  trim  excess.  Then 
wind  thread  forward  to  eye. 

Right  — Wax  a few  inches  of  the 
thread  next  to  the  hook  and  apply 
a dubbing  of  ruddy,  brownish- 
olive  fur  or  synthetic.  Wind 
dubbed  thread  from  front  to  rear, 
forming  a tapered  body  ending  at 
base  of  tails. 

Left  — Clamp  hackle  plier  to  tip 
of  front  hackle,  make  a full  turn  in 
front  of  wing  and  in  open-palmer 
turns,  wind  to  rear  of  body.  Tie 
off.  Repeat  with  the  second 
hackle,  following  the  path  of  the 
first.  Trim  excess  hackle  tips. 
Then  whip-finish  thread  around 
bend  underneath  base  of  tails. 
Apply  lacquer  to  finish  windings. 

Right  (above) — Trim  a wide, 
inverted  V from  underside  of 
hackles. 

Right  (below)  — The  completed 
Palmer  Subvaria  Dun. 
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MEALS 
from  the 
CREEL 

by  Margaret  Karch  Zaimes 

r rugal,”  once  a household  word, 
disappeared  from  our  vocabularies  as 
Madison  Avenue  ad  agencies  pro- 
moted the  advantages  and  economy  of 
buying  commercially  prepared  foods 
at  the  supermarket. 

What  could  be  easier  than  buying 
ready  prepared,  portion-controlled 
foods  to  store  on  the  shelf  or  in  the 
freezer?  No  muss,  no  fuss,  not  even  a 
pan  to  wash  if  a quick  and  easy  TV 
dinner  was  served. 

Who  cared  if  the  platter  contained 
more  gravy  or  sauce  than  meat  or 
more  crumb  coating  than  fish?  The 
taste  buds  were  satisfied  — if  not  our 
nutritional  needs.  Diets,  vitamins  and 
allergies  became  fashionable  parlor 
talk. 

The  practice  of  putting  up  foods  for 


the  nonproductive  months  of  each  year 
became  “passe.”  Mason  jars  once 
filled  with  tree-ripened  fruit  and 
garden  fresh  vegetables  ended  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  cellar  gathering  dust  and 
eventually  landed  on  the  town  dump  or 
were  sold  at  auction.  Now  flea  market 
finds,  the  jars  are  polished  and 
discussed  by  collectors  much  as  the 
connoisseur  of  fine  porcelain  will  idol- 
ize a cherished  and  far  more  valuable 
antique  Chinese  vase. 

Clarence  Birdseye,  the  first  to 
produce  commercially  frozen  foods, 
may  have  made  life  easier  for  the  cook 
but  all  those  pre-packaged  conve- 
nience foods  have  increased  the  need 
for  an  ever  expanding  food  allowance. 

I'm  sure  Mr.  Birdseye  never 
intended  that  all  the  preservatives, 
MSG’s  and  other  additives  be  incorpo- 
rated in  foods  when  he  developed  his 
basic  method  of  quick  freezing. 

Check  the  fine  print  on  all  those 
ready  prepared  foods  . . . you’re  in  for 
a real  surprise.  Of  course,  you  may 
need  to  use  a magnifying  lens.  Current 
laws  require  that  labels  carry  ingre- 
dient information  but  apparently  there 
are  no  requirements  as  to  the  size  print 


used. 

Putting  up  our  own  foods  will  assure 
us  that  no  preservatives  or  unneeded 
salt  or  sugar  has  been  added  and  we’ll 
have  a good  supply  of  food  to  help  beat 
inflation  or  to  survive  an  unforeseen 
emergency. 

Regardless  of  whether  you  fish 
river,  stream,  pond  or  lake,  think 
about  preserving  part  of  your  catch. 
The  following  spicy  fish  recipe  is 
excellent  with  most  any  firm-fleshed 
freshwater  fish. 

1 tbsp  oil 

Fish  filets  enough  to  make  a pound 
1 tsp  salt 

1 cup  thinly  sliced  celery 
1 cup  thinly  sliced  onion 
Fleat  1 tbsp  oil  in  a bake  and  serve 
dish;  lay  filets  on  bottom  of  pan.  Bake 
in  a 350  degree  oven  for  10  minutes. 
While  fish  is  baking,  make  the  follow- 
ing sauce; 

1 tbsp  oil 

2 tsp  flour 
3/t  cup  milk 

2 tsp  curry  powder  — more  or  less 
depending  on  individual  taste 
'/t  tsp  black  pepper 
Fleat  the  oil  in  a skillet  and  saute  the 
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onions  and  celery  until  transparent. 
This  will  take  about  10  minutes.  Mix 
in  the  salt,  pepper,  curry  powder  and 
flour.  Heat  until  bubbly.  Stir  in  milk, 
continue  stirring  and  cook  until  sauce 
thickens. 

Pour  over  filets  and  bake  for 
another  20  to  25  minutes  until  fish 
flakes  easily  when  fork  tested.  Cook- 
ing time  will  vary,  depending  on  thick- 
ness of  fish. 

The  following  Creole  is  excellent 
and  uses  leftover  cooked  fish. 

2 tbsp  oil 

‘/2  cup  finely  chopped  onion 

'/2  cup  finely  chopped  celery 

'/t  cup  finely  chopped  green  pepper 

1 cup  cooked  and  coarsely  flaked 

fish 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Pinch  of  thyme  or  oregano 

2 tbsp  flour 

2 cups  canned  tomatoes  and  juice 
*/4  cup  chopped  parsley 
Cooked  rice 

Heat  oil,  onion,  celery  and  green 
pepper  in  a large  skillet.  Cook  until 
almost  tender.  Add  fish  and  season- 
ings. Mix  flour  with  enough  of  the 
tomato  juice  to  make  a thin  paste;  add 
paste,  tomatoes  and  parsley  to  the  fish. 
Heat  and  cook  until  mixture  thickens. 
Takes  about  another  10  minutes  of 
cooking.  Serve  over  hot  rice. 

With  all  the  imitation  mayonnaise, 
cheese  and  cream  on  today’s  market, 
manufacturers  have  still  not  produced 
an  imitation  egg  in  the  shell.  Using 
real  eggs,  fish  and  spinach  we  are  able 
to  produce  a quichelike  dish  from 
some  of  the  fish  and  vegetables  we 
have  in  the  freezer. 

1 lb  bass  filets 

1 cup  defrosted  and  drained 
chopped  spinach 

2 eggs 

2 or  3 tbsp  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
1 tbsp  chopped  frozen  or  fresh 
chives 

1 tbsp  butter  or  margarine 
pinch  of  nutmeg 
salt  and  pepper 

Drop  frozen  fish  into  lightly 
salted  boiling  water,  reduce  heat  and 
let  simmer  until  fish  flakes.  Depending 
on  thickness  of  fish  it  will  take  about 
10  minutes  cooking  time.  Remove  fish 
and  drain.  Flake  into  lightly  greased 
9-inch  pie  plate. 

Break  eggs  into  bowl  and  whip  with 
a fork.  Mix  spinach  and  seasonings 
with  eggs  and  pour  over  flaked  fish, 
dot  top  with  bits  of  butter.  Bake  in 


pre-heated  400-degree  oven  20  min- 
utes or  until  egg  mixture  is  set. 

Saving  money  with  preserved  foods 
allows  me  to  purchase  what  are  often 
considered  luxury  items  when  used  in 
cooking.  The  following  casserole  uses 
broken  olives  — frequently  sold  in  jars 
labeled  “salad  olives,”  with  pimentos, 
and  canned  mushroom  stems  and 
pieces.  These  two  products  are  gener- 
ally less  expensive  than  the  whole  or 
sliced  variety. 

Several  different  kinds  of  fish  filet 
can  be  used  when  making  the  follow- 
ing casserole: 

1 x/i  lb  fish  filet 
3 tbsp  butter  or  margarine 
3 tbsp  flour 
1 ‘/2  cups  milk 

y4  tsp  Worcestershire  sauce 
canned  mushroom  stems  and  pieces, 
chopped 

y4  cup  salad  olives  with  pimentoes, 
coarsely  chopped 
1 cup  finely  chopped  celery 
large  pinch  of  dry  basil 
pepper  to  taste 


1 cup  dry  bread  crumbs 
Whole  stuffed  olives  for  garnish 
Cut  fish  into  shrimp  size  strips. 
Melt  butter  or  margarine  in  sauce  pan 
and  mix  in  flour  to  make  a paste. 
Slowly  pour  in  milk  and  stir  constantly 
until  this  basic  white  sauce  is  smooth 
and  thick.  Blend  in  the  Worcestershire 
sauce,  celery,  basil  and  pepper.  Con- 
tinue stirring  and  cook  for  5 minutes 
more  before  adding  fish  strips, 
chopped  olives  and  mushrooms. 

Spread  thin  layer  of  bread  crumbs 
over  bottom  of  lightly  greased  casse- 
role. Ladle  some  of  the  fish  mixture 
over  crumbs  and  add  another  layer  of 
crumbs  and  continue  layering  fish  and 
crumbs,  saving  enough  of  the  crumbs 
to  cover  top  of  casserole.  Using 
remaining  tablespoon  butter  or  mar- 
garine to  dot  top  layer  of  crumbs.  Bake 
in  preheated  400-degree  oven  until 
bubbly  and  top  is  golden  brown.  This 
will  take  12  to  15  more  minutes.  Drop 
a whole  stuffed  olive  or  two  on  each 
serving,  and  garnish  with  a sprig  or 
two  of  watercress  when  available. 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  The  swim  bladder  of  a fish 

equalizes  the  weight  of  the  fish  with  the 
water  in  which  it  swims.  The  bladder  is 
inflated  with  the  nitrogen  that  remains  in 
the  air  after  the  oxygen  has  been  removed 
by  the  blood  corpuscles. 

Study  the  natural  forage  available  to  fish 

in  any  body  of  water  before  you  use  bait, 
then  match  your  bait  to  the  foods  the  fish 
are  accustomed  to  taking. 

Nymphs  are  good  artificial  lures  for  such 

panfish  as  crappies  and  bluegills  because 
these  fish  regularly  feed  on  natural 
nymphs. 

Water  temperature  has  a great  influence 

on  fish  activity  and  feeding.  In  spring  and 
autumn  fish  are  most  active  in  the  middle 
hours  of  the  day,  after  the  sun  has  warmed 
the  water.  In  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
early  morning  and  late  evening  are  best, 
for  the  water  is  cooler  then. 

Lifting  a bass  out  of  water  by  a firm  grip 

on  its  lower  lip  is  no  new  trick.  I read  about 
it  in  a book  written  in  1 937. 

Flat  rocks  on  a pool  bottom  are  a signal 

that  few,  if  any,  fish  will  be  found  there. 
There  is  no  shelter  for  them.  But  bottoms 
that  are  strewn  with  rocky  rubble  offer  fish 
of  all  species  good  protection,  and  they  will 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  such  an  area. 

Slippery  surfaces  of  underwater  rocks 

can  be  a fishing  hazard.  Felt  soles  are  of 
great  help  to  the  wading  angler,  but  boots 
or  waders  with  felt  soles  are  expensive. 
Safety  sandals,  with  hardened  steel  caulks 
and  flexible  rubber  soles,  are  safe  and  less 
expensive.  They  can  be  tied  or  strapped 
(depending  on  the  design)  on  boots,  as 
shown  in  sketch  No.  1,  or  even  on  canvas 
shoes,  as  shown  in  sketch  No.  2. 


Olive  or  dark  brown  woolly  worms,  on 

Size  6 or  8 hooks,  are  good  nymph 
imitations  and  take  trout  (and  smallmouth 
bass)  when  fished  on  or  near  the  bottom. 

A level  leader  of  three  or  four  pounds  test 

and  about  six  feet  long  is  good  enough  for 
fly  rod  angling  for  panfish.  But  a tapered 
leader,  7 '/2  or  9 feet  long,  will  handle  light 
lures  better.  For  panfish,  a leader  with  a 
3X  or  4X  tippet  is  strong  enough. 

A bait  walker  sinker  is  a good  tool  for 

trolling  or  fishing  lures  deep  on  rocky 
bottoms.  The  line  is  attached  to  one  arm  of 
the  sinker,  as  illustrated,  and  the  bait  or 
lure  is  on  a short  line  attached  to  the  other 
arm.  Because  of  its  shape,  the  bait  walker 
has  less  drag  and  snags  very  rarely,  while 
keeping  the  lure  or  bait  just  off  the 
bottom. 


Big  wet  flies  and  streamers  are  best  for 

lunker  trout.  Try  them  in  sizes  ranging 
from  4 to  2/0. 

Even  hungry  bluegills  can  be  suspicious 

and  wary.  So,  retrieve  a rubber  spider, 
nymph  or  tiny  streamer  with  frequent  stops 
and  starts.  That  gives  the  fish  time  to 
decide  to  attack. 

Dry  flies  in  attractor  patterns  look  like 

big  bugs  and  are  effective  on  streams 
where  heavy  hatches  of  aquatic  insects  are 
infrequent.  Fish  in  such  water  are  not  very 
selective  and  by  instinct  try  to  take  flies 
that  look  like  juicy  insects  but  are  far  from 
being  exact  imitations. 

Black  flies  of  all  types  are  good  early  in 

the  season.  They  are  easier  for  the  fish  to 
see,  and  besides  most  insects  that  hatch 
early  are  black  or  dark  brown  in  color. 


Shallow,  clear  stretches  of  water 

challenge  the  angler.  Often  it  is  better  to 
forget  waders  or  boots  and  to  cast  from 
shore,  a method  which  will  disturb  the 
water  far  less.  But  the  shoreline  angler 
must  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  target 
area,  so  that  his  presence  or  the  flash  of  his 
rod  will  not  put  the  fish  down. 


Make  believe  you  are  a stump  or  big  rock 

and  stand  perfectly  still  for  a few  minutes 
after  wading  into  a stream  pool.  Fish  in  the 
pool  will  soon  become  accustomed  to 
seeing  you  posed  without  creating  a 
disturbance,  and  are  quite  likely  to  resume 
feeding. 

Fish  spook  easily  in  small  streams,  so  the 
angler  must  present  his  bait  or  lure  with 
delicacy.  Big  rocks,  ledges  and  other 
obstructions,  common  in  larger  streams, 
are  not  often  found  in  brooks,  so  the  fish  in 
them  have  fewer  places  of  safety  and  are 
more  alert  to  danger. 

Let  a fly  float  as  long  as  you  possibly  can 

in  fishing  rather  slow  and  smooth  currents 
in  a trout  stream.  Big  trout  sometimes  take 
quite  a while  to  make  up  their  minds  and 
may  follow  a fly  for  a considerable  distance 
before  taking  or  refusing  it. 

Just  what  is  ultralight  spinning  tackle? 

The  average  is  a rod  six  feet  long  and 
weighing  about  two  ounces,  a reel  that 
weighs  five  or  six  ounces,  and  a 
monofilament  line  of  two  to  four  pounds 
test. 

Fools  and  riffles  look  dead;  no  trout  are 

feeding  on  the  surface;  even  wet  flies  fail  to 
produce  — now  is  the  time  to  try  caddis 
larva  imitations.  These  are  present  in  the 
water  virtually  all  of  the  time,  and  trout 
feeding  on  them  can  become  very  selective, 
ignoring  other  types  of  patterns  of  flies. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 

State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.  (Mailing  Address:  PO  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 

Chief  Counsel  Administrative  Assistant  Comptroller 

Dennis  T.  Guise  Howard  T.  Hardie  Ross  E.  Starner 

Office  of  Information 

Willard  T.  Johns,  Director  717-787-2579 

Conservation  Education,  Stephen  B.  Ulsh 71 7-787-7394  Pennsylvania  Angler,  James  F.  Voder,  Editor  7 17-787-24 1 1 

Special  Publications,  Larry  Shaffer 7 17-787-7394  Angler  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch 7 17-787-2363 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  & ENGINEERING 
Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823  Tel.  814-359-2754* 

(‘Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  offices  within  this  bureau  may  be  reached  at  this  same  address  and  telephone  number.) 

Fred  W.  Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator 717*783-2808 

(Office  at  State  Headquarters,  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress.  Pa.) 

Dennis  Ricker,  Administrative  Officer * Robert  Hesser,  Fishery  Resources  Biologist * 

FISHERIES  DIVISION*  Delano  Graff,  Chief 

Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl,  Chief*  Fisheries  Management  Section,  Richard  A.  Snyder,  Chief* 

Warmwater  Production  Section,  Shyrl  Hood,  Chief 814-683-4451  Research  Section,  Vincent  Mudrak,  Chief 

Box  127,  Linesville,  Pa.  16424  Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station,  RD  1,  Box  485,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Section,  Jack  Miller,  Chief*  Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Paul  Byers,  Chief 


814-355-4837 


FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 


BELLEFONTE,  William  Hoover,  Superintendent 814-355-4159 

RD  4,  Box  230,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823 

BENNER  SPRING,  William  Kennedy,  Superintendent 814-355-4837 

RD  1,  Box  485,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823 

BIG  SPRING,  Eugene  J.  Rozaieski,  Superintendent 7 1 7-776-3 170 

Box  341,  RD  4,  Newville,  Pa.  17241 

CORRY-UNION  CITY,  Tom  L.  Clark.  Superintendent 814-664-2122 

Corry,  Pa  16407 

FAIRVIEW,  Neil  Shea,  Superintendent 814-474-1514 

2000  Lohrer  Road,  P.O.  Box  531,  Fairview,  Pa.  16415 

HUNTSDALE,  Ted  Dingle,  Superintendent 717-486-3419 

Box  393,  RD  5,  Carlisle,  Pa.  17013 


LINESVILLE,  Charles  Sanderson,  Superintendent 814-683-4451 

Box  127,  Linesville,  Pa.  16424 

OSWAYO,  D.  Ray  Merriman,  Superintendent  814-698-2001 

RD  2,  Box  84,  Coudersport,  Pa  16915 

PLEASANT  GAP,  John  Bair,  Superintendent 814-359-2754 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823 

PLEASANT  MOUNT,  Zenas  Bean,  Superintendent 717-448-2101 

Pleasant  Mount,  Pa  18453 

REYNOLDSDALE,  Ralph  Berkey,  Superintendent 814-839-221 1 

New  Paris,  Pa.  15554 

TIONESTA,  Charles  Mann,  Superintendent 814-755-3524 

Tionesta,  Pa.  16353 


ENGINEERING  DIVISION*  Carl  H.  Nordblom,  Chief 

Construction  & Maintenance  Section,  Eugene  Smith,  Chief*  Architectural  & Engineering  Section,  K.  Ronald  Weis,  Chief* 


John  Simmons,  Administrative  Officer 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION 


Edward  W.  Manhart,  Chief 717-787-2350 

Kerry  Messerle,  Deputy  Chief 717-787-2350 

Barry  A.  Mechling,  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Coordinator 717-787-2350 


717-787-7684 

BOAT  REGISTRATION/MARINE  SERVICES  DIVISION 


Paul  Martin,  Chief 717-787-3042 

Timothy  Whitsel,  Marine  Services 717-787-3042 
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BUREAU  OF  WATERWAYS 

Gene  Sporl,  Assistant  Executive  Director  717-787-2192 

717-787-2192  Virgil  Chambers,  Boating  Education 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 


NORTHWEST,  Walter  G.  Lazusky,  Supervisor 814-437-5774 

Mailing  Address 1281  Otter  St.,  Franklin,  Pa.  16323 

Location 1281  Otter  St..  Franklin,  Pa.  16323 

NORTHCENTRAL,  Paul  F.  Swanson,  Supervisor 7 17-748-5396 

Mailing  Address Box  688,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  17745 

Location 129  Woodward  Ave.  (Dunnstown)  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 


SOUTHWEST,  Thomas  F Qualters,  Supervisor 
Mailing  Address 
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Mailing  Address Box  6,  Elm.  Pa  17521 

Location On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake  on  Brubaker  Valley  Road 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

(State  Headquarters) 

Paul  F.  O’Brien,  Director  717-787-6487 

Personnel  & Employment,  Joseph  L.  DiRienzo 7 17-787-7057  License  Section,  Mary  Stine 

Budget  Analyst,  Vincent  Rollant 7 17-787-2599  Federal  Aid  Coordinator,  Glen  C.  Reed 

Real  Estate,  John  Hoffman 7 17-787-6376  Office  Services  Supervisor.  Chester  Peyton 

Purchasing  (Harrisburg),  Avyril  Richardson 717-787-2732  Purchasing  (Bellefonte),  Dennis  Shultz 


717-787-6237 

717-787-6391 

717-787-2363 
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THAT’S  THE  LAW! 


TP  he  Fish  and  Boat  Code  of  1980,  the  result  of  over  ten  years  of  hard  work 
by  our  legal  counsel  and  law  enforcement  personnel,  became  effective  on 
January  15,  1981.  That  Code  effectively  consolidates  all  laws  administered 
and  enforced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  as  a single  Title  (Title 
30)  of  the  Pennsylvania  Consolidated  Statutes. 

There  was  not  one  dissenting  vote  in  either  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  in  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Repeated  in  the  Code  is  some  of  the  old  language  from  former  law,  together  with  expansion  of 
some  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  One  of  the  new  provisions  in 
enforcement  gives  full-time  waterways  patrolmen  the  clear  authority  for  the  first  time  to  take 
enforcement  action  on  violations  of  the  Crimes  Code  and  other  laws.  We  limited  that  enforcement 
administratively  and  our  District  Officers  will  generally  stick  to  their  unique  responsibilities  and 
leave  general  law  enforcement  to  the  appropriate  agencies. 

Under  the  protection  of  property  and  waters  we  can  now  prohibit  anyone  from  running  any 
vehicle,  except  fording  in  the  most  direct  manner,  in  any  stream.  Under  the  section  covering  the 
disturbance  of  waterways  and  watersheds  the  law  states:  “No  person  shall  alter  or  disturb  any 
stream,  streambed,  fish  habitat,  water  or  watershed  in  any  manner  that  might  cause  damage  to  or 
loss  of  fish  without  the  necessary  permits.”  Not  new  in  the  law,  but  certainly  backed  up  with  a 
more  serious  penalty  is  Section  2504  covering  pollution  of  waters,  which  in  part  states:  “No 
person,  regardless  of  intent,  shall  allow  any  substance  deleterious,  destructive  or  poisonous  to  fish 
to  be  turned  or  allowed  to  run,  flow,  wash  or  be  emptied  into  any  waters  within  or  bordering  on 
this  Commonwealth.” 

We  have  stated  before  that  the  Fish  Commission  is  a conservation  organization,  and  along 
these  lines  it  is  our  purpose,  in  carrying  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Code,  to  protect  those  resources  on  which  we  and  future  generations  depend.  We  have  taken 
legal  action  against,  and,  in  fact,  arrested,  coal  companies  for  chronic  pollution  of  the  waters, 
wiping  out  streams.  We  have  done  the  same  thing  with  oil  and  gas  producers  and  with  chemical 
companies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  does  not  want  to  be  construed  as  an  arrest-happy  group  of 
unreasonable  preservationists.  But  there  is  a limit  to  our  patience  when  these  precious  resources 
are  befouled.  Acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  we  will 
continue  to  arrest  violators  and  hale  them  into  court  where  they  have  so  far  been  treated  more 
severely  than  with  just  a slap  on  the  wrist. 

We  feel  that  this  is  not  only  our  duty  under  the  law,  but  when  implemented  in  a responsible 
manner  that  this  was  the  intent  of  the  General  Assembly  in  giving  us  these  powers. 

We  also  believe  that  it  is  what  anglers  and  boaters  want,  too. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 

Executive  Director 
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Nothing  is  quite  so  relaxing  as  a day  afloat  on  a Keystone  State  waterway. 

The  young  trio  on  our  front  cover  have  high  hopes  for  one  of 
Lake  Raystown’s  trophies  — and  they  are  to  be  found  there  in  just  about 
any  species  one  might  desire.  Photograph  by  Joe  Workosky. 

Lake  Arthur  offers  fine  fishing  with  additional  recreation  typical  of  our 
state  park  system  also  available.  For  the  family  on  our  back 
cover  it’s  time  out  for  a shore  break.  Photograph  by  Thad  Bukowski. 

James  F.  Yoder,  Editor 
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“WHAT  A RIP-OFF!” 

I just  subscribed  to  your  wonderful 
magazine  and  really  enjoy  it.  I love  to  fish, 
especially  fly  fishing.  I also  tie  my  own 
flies. 

I enjoy  fishing  the  limestone  streams  of 
Pennsylvania  more  than  anywhere  else, 
except  for  one  time.  My  brother,  Dad  and  I 
recently  checked  out  a private  trout  pond. 
The  owner  charged  $2.00  to  fish  and  $3.00 
for  every  fish  caught.  You  had  to  keep  the 
fish  you  caught.  In  fifteen  minutes  we 
caught  6 fish.  The  bill  came  out  to  almost 
$25.00  for  fifteen  minutes  of  fishing  for 
three  of  us.  What  a rip-off! 

I would  rather  stick  to  the  beautiful 
streams  that  you  stock  and  care  for.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

Bob  Weber 
Williamsport 

P.S.  I am  14  years  old  and  love  to  fish  and 
read  the  Angler. 


COMING  . . . SOME  DA  Y 

I have  been  looking  for  a good  article  on 
ice  fishing  to  improve  my  skills  in  this 
sport.  I think  a good  article  specifically  on 
ice  fishing  techniques  might  help  bring  a 
few  more  fish  through  the  ice.  Enclosed 
find  my  renewal  for  three  years. 

Philip  Heine 
Palmyra 

We’ve  got  one  in  the  works  for  early  next 
winter,  Philip,  watch  for  it.  Ed. 


“PRICELESS” 

Being  an  ardent  and  devoted  angler  of 
Pennsylvania  for  many  years,  I would  like 
to  comment  on  your  article  “What  Is  Your 
Fishing  License  Worth?”  Fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  a privilege  which  should  be 
enjoyed  by  all.  In  the  last  fishing  season  I 
was  blessed  with  over  1600  good  sized 
crappie.  Without  the  purchase  of  a license 
this  would  not  have  been  possible.  Besides 
the  good  eating  fillets  I catch,  fishing  helps 
bring  me  closer  to  my  wife  and  children. 
With  the  price  of  meat  and  fish  being  what 
it  is  today,  a fishing  license  in  Pennsylvania 


is  priceless.  If  you  have  proper  and 
economical  means  of  catching  fish,  (and  I 
do  without  minnows)  then  a fishing  license 
in  Pennsylvania  is  well  worth  the  cost.  One 
portion  of  the  fishing  license  which  many 
people  fail  to  use,  believe  it  or  not,  is  the 
waterways  patrolmen.  Most  feel  that  the 
“fish  warden”  is  there  only  to  give  you 
trouble  and  not  to  help.  These  gentlemen 
are  very  helpful,  even  to  the  point  of  show- 
ing you  how  to  rig  certain  lures  which  are 
effective. 

I would  like  to  give  a tip  of  the  old  hat  to 
Patrolman  Bill  White  and  Retired  Patrol- 
man Jim  Sherman  for  the  wonderful  job 
they  do  at  the  Shenango  River  Reservoir. 
These  men  are  fair,  good-natured  and  a 
pleasure  to  talk  with.  Well,  until  those 
sunny  fishing  days,  may  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you,  and  I wish  your  maga- 
zine continued  success. 

Phil  “The  Fisherman”  Sanders 

Farrell 


“GOOD  HINTS” 

I always  take  a big  plastic  bag  along 
with  my  fishing  gear.  I have  a cigarette 
and  put  it  out  in  my  ashtray  and  then 
throw  it  in  the  plastic  bag  as  a filter  ciga- 
rette does  not  dissolve  in  the  water  and  this 
helps  keep  the  lakes  clean.  It  takes  only 
seconds  to  do  this  and  I also  put  in  all  my 
cans,  containers  and  any  tangled  line  I 
accumulate  during  my  fishing  outing. 

Also,  I have  found  another  good  sugges- 
tion. I take  my  cooler  with  me,  packed  with 
ice.  I keep  my  lunch  cold  and  drinks  and 
always  can  melt  a good  cold  glass  of  water. 
Then  after  fishing,  I take  my  catch  out  of 
my  fish  basket  and  fill  into  my  cooler. 
When  I arrive  at  home,  I add  fresh  ice  to 
the  cooler  and  clean  and  filet  my  fish  the 
next  day  when  I am  not  so  tired.  The  fish 
are  nice  and  solid  to  scale  and  filet. 

I have  read  several  good  hints  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  and  I thought  I might 
pass  this  on  to  other  anglers. 

Bev  Lobins 
Conneaut  Lake 


WHEN? 

In  reading  my  February  Pennsylvania 
Angler  it  appears  to  me  that  my  subscrip- 
tion expires  shortly.  Please  renew  my 
subscription  for  three  years.  Enclosed  you 
should  find  my  check  for  $10.00  and  the 
label  from  my  Pennsylvania  Angler. 

My  brother  called  me  today  and  in  our 
conversation  we  touched  on  fishing  Lake 
Augusta  at  Sunbury  for  bass  this  summer. 
The  question  arose  as  to  what  is  the  mini- 
mum keeping  size  for  bass  in  this  “lake.” 
In  fact,  is  it  a “lake”  at  all  since  its  size 


depends  on  the  amount  of  inflation  of  the 
bags?  At  any  rate,  we  would  appreciate 
knowing  whether  the  10-inch  minimum  for 
rivers  or  the  12-inch  minimum  for  lakes 
applies  here. 

In  fact,  this  might  make  a good  question 
for  your  “Leaky  Boots”  page  as  others  may 
also  wonder  just  when  is  a lake  a “lake”  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Fish  Commission. 

George  E.  Blyler 
Emmaus 

Good  question!  A better  one,  however, 
might  be:  “When  is  a river  a river?”  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  easier,  especially  for 
our  purposes  here.  The  official  text  of  the 
regulation  dealing  with  this  does  have  a 
footnote  which  states: 

“The  Susquehanna  River  (including  all 
impoundments)  is  considered  a river, 
and  not  a series  of  lakes,  for  purposes  of 
this  regulation.  ” 

In  all  probability  this  will  also  appear  in 
future  copies  of  the  summary  you  receive 
with  your  license.  Ed. 


FINALLY! 

This  musky  was  caught  March  2,  1981 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  with  a jig.  It  was 
44  inches  long  and  weighed  26>/2  pounds. 
My  two  fishing  buddies,  Bill  Slabinski  and 
John  Butler,  and  I have  been  trying  to 
catch  one  for  three  years.  We  have  had  a 
few  on  but  they  seem  to  win  the  battle 
more  often  than  we.  We  sure  thank  you  for 
putting  them  in  the  river. 

John  Malloy 
Wilkes-Barre 


POSSIBLE  EFFECTS  — 

I congratulate  you  on  the  excellent  job 
your  people  are  doing  on  managing  our 
streams,  lakes  and  fishery  resources.  I also 
enjoy  your  terrific  magazine,  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 

I would  like  to  hear  more  information  in 
your  Pennsylvania  Angler  about  the  possi- 
ble effects  on  the  Delaware  River  fishery 
because  of  the  Limerick  Power  Plant  draw- 
ing water  from  the  Delaware,  especially 
since  we  are  experiencing  drought  condi- 
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tions  in  the  Delaware  River  basin. 

Thanks  for  great  fishing  fun. 

Paul  Cress 

Brookhaven 

Dear  Mr.  Cress: 

Thank  you  for  your  compliments  regard- 
ing our  management  of  the  state's  fisheries 
resources  and  for  your  praise  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler.  We  are  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  our  efforts  to  improve 
fishing  in  the  Commonwealth  are  being 
noticed  by  sportsmen  such  as  yourself.  We 
hope  that  the  results  of  our  efforts  will 
mean  more  fishing  enjoyment  for  you. 

The  Point  Pleasant  Diversion  is  a 
proposed  series  of  pump  stations,  pipe  lines, 
reservoirs,  and  streams  which  at  full  oper- 
ating capacity  would  withdraw  and  trans- 
port 95  million  gallons  of  water  per  day  (95 
m.g.d.)  from  the  Delaware  River.  Of  the  95 
m.g.d.,  49  m.g.d.  would  be  withdrawn  for 
public  water  supply  in  10  boroughs  and  25 
townships  in  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties. Ultimately  40  m.g.d.  would  be  used  as 
water  supply;  4 m.g.d.  would  constitute 
evaporative  and  seepage  losses  and  5 m.g.d. 
would  augment  flows  in  the  North  Branch 
of  Neshaminy  Creek.  The  remaining  46 
m.g.d.  would  be  utilized  for  cooling  water 
purposes  at  Limerick  Nuclear  Power  Plant, 
located  on  the  Schuylkill  River  near  Pott- 
stown. 

All  potential  effects  on  the  Delaware 
River’s  fisheries  would  be  negative.  The 
water  withdrawal  would  reduce  the  River’s 
flows  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  habitat 
available  to  the  River’s  fish  populations. 
This  would  be  most  critical  during  periods 
of  naturally  low  flows,  such  as  those  experi- 
enced during  the  1980-1981  drought. 
Reduced  flows  could  also  contribute  an 
extension  of  the  Delaware  Estuary’s  pollu- 
tion block  in  space  and  in  time.  Under  the 
flow  conditions  that  exist  without  the  Point 
Pleasant  Diversion  the  pollution  block 
already  limits  the  size  of  the  Delaware 
River’s  American  shad  population  by 
restricting  the  upstream  and  downstream 
migrations  of  adults  during  the  spring 
spawning  run.  It  also  controls  the  out- 
migration of  juveniles  in  fall.  Low  flows  in 
early  spring  or  late  fall  could  be  disastrous 
to  American  shad  runs. 

Of  great  concern  is  the  removal  of  rela- 
tively clean  water  from  the  Delaware  River 
for  potable  water  supply  and  the  return  of 
90  percent  of  that  water  to  the  Delaware 
Estuary  via  Neshaminy  and  Pennypack 
Creeks  as  treated  sewage.  Due  to  the  large 
population  densities  in  Bucks  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties  which  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  uncontrolled  development,  most 
sewage  treatment  plants  are  overloaded 
with  wastes,  resulting  in  inadequate  treat- 
ment for  the  survival  of  many  pollution 
sensitive  aquatic  life  forms.  Increased 
population  growth  invited  by  this  artifi- 


cially increased  water  supply  in  the  region 
will  produce  even  larger  volumes  of  sewage. 
Since  population  growth  in  the  region  often 
exceeds  the  rate  at  which  sewage  treatment 
facilities  are  improved,  even  greater  over- 
loading may  be  anticipated.  The  probable 
increase  in  organic  waste  entering  the  Dela- 
ware Estuary  will  further  contribute  to  the 
yearly  formation  of  the  Delaware  Estuary’s 
pollution  block,  which  limits  both  anadro- 
mous  and  resident  fisheries. 

Impingement  and  entrainment  of  egg, 
larval,  and  juvenile  stages  of  resident  and 
anadromous  fish  by  the  Point  Pleasant 
Pumping  Station  will  result  directly  in  fish 
mortality,  the  degree  of  which  will  depend 


upon  the  design  of  the  water  intake  system. 
Impingement  is  the  trapping  of  fish  on  the 
intake  screens  and  entrainment  is  the  siev- 
ing of  fish  by  the  screens.  This  could  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  local  fish  populations, 
especially  if  American  shad  are  restored  to 
the  lower  Delaware.  The  Diversion  will  also 
contribute  to  the  cumulative  loss  of  fish  in 
the  Delaware  River  resulting  from  indus- 
trial water  withdrawals. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  Dela- 
ware River’s  fisheries. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  L.  Kaufmann 
Area  Fisheries  Manager 


Cycling  to  his  favorite,  the  Delaware  River,  George  Saylor,  of  Martins  Creek, 
doesn't  let  the  high  price  of  gasoline  worry  him!  Photo:  Dennis  Scharadin. 
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Operation 

FUTURE 


A new  conservation 
plan  to  manage  your 
fishery  resources  — 

T'here  are  increasing  demands  today 
on  our  resources.  As  every  Pennsylva- 
nia angler  probably  recognizes  we  now 
have  more  people  fishing  our  lakes, 
streams  and  rivers  than  ever  before. 
And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
this  fishing  fever  will  continue  to 
increase.  Until  Project  FUTURE,  the 
overall  quality  and  quantity  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s fishery  resource  have  never 
been  accurately  and  totally  assessed 
— nor  has  its  potential  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  recreational  opportunities. 
Now,  however,  the  Commission  has  a 
wealth  of  scientific  facts  about  Penn- 
sylvania waters  and  the  fish  they 
contain.  Only  now,  can  we  look 
towards  the  FUTURE  of  fishing,  with 
management  based  on  these  facts.  In 
addition,  it  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant that  we  continue  to  give  top 
priority  to  safeguarding  our  resources 
against  acid  mine  drainage,  acid 
precipitation,  channelization,  flow  di- 
version and  sedimentation. 

Some  five  thousand  miles  of  streams 
have  been  investigated  and  analyzed 
with  the  resultant  data  fed  into  a 
computer.  The  output  will  be  a more 
scientific  approach  to  managing  our 
fisheries  program  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  largest  number  of  anglers.  More 
importantly,  it  will  be  done  to  the 
advantage  of  the  resource  itself.  This  is 
Operation  FUTURE  and  this  article 
will  answer  most  of  your  questions 
about  the  program. 

Q What  is  Operation  FUTURE? 

Operation  FUTURE  is  a plan  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  to 
improve  management  and  protection 
of  fish  and  fishing.  Our  objectives  are 
to  recognize,  enhance  and  protect  the 


Commonwealth’s  aquatic  natural  re- 
sources and  environs  — and  to  make 
fishing  better  for  you  and  everyone 
who  enjoys  Pennsylvania’s  lakes,  rivers 
and  streams. 


Qis 

making 


Operation  FUTURE  aimed  at 
ing  fishing  better  for  all  anglers? 


A 


Yes.  In  fact,  for  bass  fishermen, 
Operation  FUTURE  has  already 
started.  Based  on  scientific  findings, 
the  bass  angler  can  now  fish  in  Penn- 
sylvania rivers  and  streams  year 
around.  And  this  is  just  the  first  step. 
The  Commission’s  fishery  biologists 
are  already  working  on  rivers,  lakes 
and  streams  which  contain  other 
warmwater  fish,  to  develop  scientific 
data  upon  which  better  management 
plans  can  be  based. 


The  Commission  stocks  millions 
trout  now.  How  does  it  determine 
where  to  stock? 


Al  Under  the  present  system,  the 
total  number  of  legal  size  trout  is 
divided  among  Pennsylvania’s  67 
counties,  using  a formula  to  determine 
each  county’s  allocation.  The  formula 
involves  three  factors  — sale  of  fishing 
licenses  within  the  county,  population 
of  the  county,  and  total  amount  of 
public  land  (including  water)  within 
the  county.  This  formula  emphasizes 
the  number  of  licenses  sold  within  the 
county.  Very  little  consideration  is 
given  to  the  resource  itself. 

Will  all  the  better  trout  streams 
be  set  aside  for  fly  fishing? 

Al  No.  Specially  regulated  waters 
will  rarely  be  imposed  on  an  entire 
stream.  Only  sections  of  a given 
stream  will  be  devoted  to  Fly-Fishing- 
Only  or  other  special  regulations,  just 
as  they  are  now. 

Wild  trout  streams  are  supposed 
to  be  good  trout  waters.  If  a stream  is 
good,  why  not  stock  more  trout  instead 
of  less? 


.A.  Some  sections  of  our  streams 
have  exceptional  populations  of  wild 
trout  and,  particularly  if  other  waters 
suitable  for  stocking  are  available  in 


the  same  area,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
these  waters  will  no  longer  be  stocked. 
However,  overall  fishing  pressure  will 
be  reduced  since  those  anglers  who 
prefer  to  fish  over  stocked  trout  will  do 
so  elsewhere.  This  means  there  may  be 
more  solitude  for  those  desiring  to  fish 
for  wild  trout  and  thus  they  should 
experience  even  better  fishing. 

Will  stocking  be  stopped  in  all 
streams  that  contain  wild  or  “Hold- 
over” trout? 

No.  Wild  trout  streams  or 
sections  of  streams  will  be  classified 
depending  on  how  many  wild  trout  are 
present.  The  really  good  wild  trout 
streams,  those  with  exceptional  popu- 
lation of  wild  trout,  won’t  be  stocked. 
However,  in  streams  with  moderate  to 
low  numbers  of  wild  trout,  stocking 
will  be  continued.  Stocking  will  con- 
tinue in  the  majority  of  streams,  and  in 
fact,  in  heavily  fished  areas  with  few 
wild  trout,  you’ll  see  more  stocked  fish. 
Under  Operation  FUTURE,  many 
streams  may  receive  more  trout  than 
in  the  past. 

What  will  happen  next? 

Changes  will  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ent system  of  stocking  trout  statewide 
and  in  selection  of  waters  under 
special  regulations,  with  an  antic- 
ipated starting  date  in  1982.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Commission  will  em- 
bark on  a planned,  scientific  approach 
to  management  of  our  wild  trout 
resources.  Wild  trout  waters  are  iden- 
tified as  those  streams  or  sections  of 
streams  in  which  trout,  regardless  of 
species,  are  capable  of  supporting  a 
robust  population  of  naturally  pro- 
duced, streambred  trout. 

C ^ Will  there  continue  to  be  special 
regulations  such  as  Fish-For-Fun  after 
1982? 

Yes.  In  fact,  the  Commission  will 
take  a more  active  role  in  selecting 
sections  of  suitable  streams  to  be  set 
aside  under  specially  regulated  tackle 
and/or  creel  and  size  restrictions. 
We’ll  continue  to  have  Fly-Fishing- 
Only  areas,  Catch-and-Release  (for- 
merly Fish-For-Fun)  projects  and  ref- 
uge areas  (formerly  Wired  Areas). 
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C ^ What  is  meant  by  “Wild  Trout 
Management?” 

.A.  Stream  sections  managed  as  wild 
trout  waters  will  not  be  stocked;  in  the 
majority  of  these  streams  fishing  is 
permitted  under  regular  statewide  reg- 
ulations. In  some  sections  of  selected 
streams,  special  regulations  may  be 
put  into  effect,  such  as  Fly-Fishing- 
Only  or  Catch-and-Release. 

With  all  this  new  information, 
how  will  trout  be  stocked  in  the 
future? 

Al  The  same  number  of  trout  will  be 
available  and  stocked  on  a statewide 
basis.  There  will  be  no  reduction  in 
hatchery  production.  The  important 
thing  is  that,  as  the  program  develops, 
the  entire  trout  stocking  procedure  will 
be  aimed  at  putting  trout  where  they 
are  best  utilized.  By  considering  all  the 
information  collected,  each  stream  will 
be  stocked  on  an  impartial  basis, 
designed  to  insure  the  greatest  chance 
for  success  in  catching  hatchery  trout 
throughout  the  season. 

We  will  be  able  to  maintain  stock- 
ing consistency.  In  other  words,  like- 
waters  (those  exhibiting  similar  bio- 
logical, physical  and  social  qualities) 
will  be  stocked  alike.  In  suitable  areas, 
plans  are  also  being  made  to  stock 
some  streams  and  lakes  at  more 
frequent  intervals  and  over  a longer 
period  of  time.  At  present,  the  trout 
stocking  program  ends  about  Memo- 
rial Day.  Operation  FUTURE  will 
make  it  possible  to  stock  trout  in 
waters  which  can  accommodate  angler 
use  during  the  summer  and  early  fall 
— the  usual  vacation  time  for  many 
anglers  and  their  families. 

A 

How  is  the  Commission  collect- 
ing the  information  it  needs  for  this 
program? 

-A.  Teams  of  Fish  Commission  biol- 
ogists have  been  surveying  Pennsylva- 
nia’s trout  waters,  and  warmwater 
lakes,  streams,  and  rivers.  This  inven- 
tory has  enabled  the  Commission  to 
classify  all  these  waters  into  several 
:ategories  based  on  various  physical, 
:hemical,  biological,  and  social  char- 
icteristics. 


Are  the  size  and  creel  limits  for 
trout  going  to  change  in  1982? 

.A.  No.  General  statewide  regula- 
tions will  remain  the  same. 

C ^ Why  change  the  present  system 
of  stocking? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  the  current 
system  does  not  recognize  the  variety 
of  streams  — the  diversification  of  the 
resource.  The  current  system  of  stock- 
ing is  OK  — and  the  best  that  could  be 
expected  — based  on  the  limited  data 
that  were  previously  available  about 
each  stream.  But  with  completion  of 
the  inventory  and  classification  work, 
we  can  now  allocate  trout  based  on  this 
new  and  expanded  resource  informa- 
tion. 

Another  reason  we  hope  to  change 
the  present  system  of  stocking  trout, 
perhaps  in  1982,  is  that  many  streams 
flow  through  more  than  one  county. 
Under  the  present  formula,  these 
streams  could  be  stocked  at  two  or 
more  rates.  For  example,  a stream 
may  receive  only  one  hundred  fish  per 
acre  in  county  X,  but  as  it  crosses  the 
county  line,  may  be  stocked  at  two 
hundred  fish  per  acre  in  county  Y, 
even  though  the  biological,  social  and 
other  factors  are  unchanged. 

In  addition,  we  have  experienced  in 
recent  years,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  fishermen.  In  too  many 
areas,  high  fishing  pressure  has 
created  landowner  concerns  and  many 
times  resulted  in  the  posting  and  clos- 
ing of  waters.  Operation  FUTURE 
will  take  this  factor  into  account  and 
attempt  to  alleviate  these  high  pres- 
sure areas,  thus  preserving  and  return- 
ing waters  for  public  use. 

Will  the  angler  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facts  collected  for  the 
Operation  FUTURE  program? 

.Al  Yes.  As  the  program  progresses, 
the  Commission  will  produce  a series 
of  brochures,  booklets,  maps  and 
audiovisual  programs  designed  to 
make  you  a more  knowledgeable 
angler  and  help  you  become  more 
aware  of  the  wide  variety  of  fishing 
opportunities  that  exist  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 


How  can  I help  with  Operation 
FUTURE? 

Al  1.  Join  the  Commission’s  efforts 
to  promote  wise  management  of  our 
natural  resources. 

2.  Support  and  understand  the  new 
concept  of  managing  by  resource 
rather  than  by  county  lines. 

3.  Get  involved  in  a sportsmen’s  orga- 
nization and  become  active  in  the  fight 
against  pollution. 

4.  Urge  your  fishing  buddy  to  support 
Operation  FUTURE. 

5.  Do  all  you  can  to  ensure  that  this 
new  approach  to  enhancing  and 
preserving  our  fishery  resources  is 
understood  by  all. 

In  closing  . . . 

The  size,  number  and  quality  of  the 
trout  produced  at  Commission  hatch- 
eries will  not  be  affected  by  the  Opera- 
tion FUTURE  program.  There  may 
be  some  waters  where  fewer  trout  - 
or  perhaps,  no  trout  at  all  — will  be 
stocked.  The  quality  of  fishing,  how- 
ever, should  improve  since  these  will 
be  waters  determined  to  be  of  high 
quality,  productive  and  sustaining  a 
viable  population  of  naturally  bred 
fish  . . . wild  trout.  Removing  angler 
pressure  brought  on  by  regular  stock- 
ing will  cause  less  exploitation  of  the 
wild  trout,  resulting  in  increased  utili- 
zation of  this  self-renewable  resource. 
Streams  that  sustain  a good  popula- 
tion of  wild  trout  often  see  high  natu- 
ral mortality  of  those  hatchery  trout 
“put  on  top’’  of  stream-bred  fish.  In 
most  cases,  these  streams  are  already 
at  or  near  their  peak  holding  capacity. 
Thus,  eliminating  the  stocking  of 
several  hundred  trout  which  may 
otherwise  be  lost  in  the  first  place,  will 
produce  no  overall  decrease  in  the 
total  number  of  fish  available  to  the 
angler.  Remember  also,  hatchery  trout 
no  longer  needed  in  this  wild  trout 
stream  — or  section  of  stream  — will 
be  utilized  where  they  can  best  meet 
an  increase  in  recreational  demand. 

We’re  excited  about  the  concept  of 
the  Fish  Commission’s  Operation  FU- 
TURE . . . this  new  conservation  plan 
to  manage,  protect  and  enhance  the 
State’s  aquatic  resources.  We're  cer- 
tain that  you  too,  will  be  just  as  excited 
as  we  are  as  we  look  to  even  better 
fishing  in  the  FUTURE. 
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This  mud  sill  placed  along  Spring  Run  was  constructed  by  a Fulton  County  CETA  crew  using  utility  poles  and  rock. 


Teamwork  Cleans  Up  Cove  Creek 


Wolfe,  Woodland  Conservationist  USDA 
Soil  Conservation  Service 


by  Paxton  G 

Elvery  once  in  a while  a project 
comes  along  that  is  so  “right”  that 
farmers,  local  governments,  business- 
es, conservation  districts,  and  state 
and  local  agencies  all  pull  together  to 
make  it  work.  Such  is  the  case  with  a 
water  quality  improvement  project  in 
Fulton  County,  Pennsylvania. 

At  last  count  there  were  12  agencies 
and  groups  cooperating  to  improve 
resources  in  the  24,000-acre  Cove 
Creek  Watershed.  These  agencies  are 
making  technical  and/or  financial 
assistance  available  to  the  landowners 
in  the  agricultural  watershed. 

The  watershed  is  about  60  percent 
cropland  and  grassland  with  the 
remainder  in  woodland.  Water  quality 
in  Cove  Creek,  a tributary  to  the  Poto- 
mac River,  will  be  improved  through 
control  of  erosion  from  fields  and 
streambanks  and  through  proper  man- 
agement of  animal  waste. 

The  Fulton  Conservation  District 
publicized  the  program  and  held  an 
information  meeting  for  landowners  in 
the  watershed.  The  program  was 
explained  by  Ron  Phelps,  District 


Conservationist,  and  Stanley  Palmer, 
Soil  Conservation  Technician,  USDA, 
Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS);  and 
John  Johnston,  Fulton  County  Execu- 
tive Director,  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service 
(ASCS).  Individual  projects  have  been 
implemented  through  conservation 
plans  developed  by  landowners  with 
SCS  assistance  to  assure  the  needed 
practices  were  installed  in  the  correct 
sequence  to  maintain  the  soil  resource 
base. 

Cyrus  Randier  of  the  R&R  Farm 
on  Spring  Run,  a tributary  stream, 
stated,  “Keeping  the  cows  out  of  the 
stream  has  reduced  streambank  ero- 
sion and  will  make  the  stream  better 
for  future  generations.”  Cyrus  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Reed  Richards,  have 
installed  three  livestock  crossings  — 
two  with  reinforced  concrete  and  one 
with  imbedded  railroad  ties  — two 
rock  deflectors,  two  mud  sills,  and 
1,000  feet  of  rock  riprap.  Rock  deflec- 
tors are  used  to  divert  water  away 
from  an  eroding  bank.  Mud  sills  were 
made  with  rock  and  utility  poles  to 


provide  a hiding  place  for  fish  and 
protect  eroding  streambanks. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
furnished  $1,000  for  materials  and 
supervised  the  stream  work  done  by  a 
Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act  (CETA)  crew.  This  crew  was 
sponsored  by  the  Fulton  County  Com- 
missioners who  spent  $12,040  on  the 
CETA  crew  work. 

Stones  for  the  riprap  which  were  not 
cost-shared  by  the  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  were  collected  from 
piles  previously  picked  from  fields  and 
hauled  to  the  streambank  by  Randier 
and  placed  by  the  CETA  crew.  The 
poles  were  donated  by  the  United 
Telephone  Company  and  the  ties  were 
donated  by  Conrail.  The  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Forestry  transported  the 
poles  and  ties  to  the  construction  site. 
Installation  permits  for  the  stream 
channel  devices  were  supplied  by  the 
US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ-  i 
mental  Resources. 

Livestock  will  not  cross  the  stream 
where  riprap  is  placed  along  the 
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Field  stones  placed  along  Spring  Run, 
a tributary  to  Cove  Creek,  will 
prevent  stream  bank  erosion  during 
peak  flows.  Livestock  will  not 
enter  the  stream  where  rock  riprap 
is  placed  along  the  banks. 


streambanks  but  will  cross  where  suit- 
able access  is  provided,  thus  reducing 
bank  erosion  and  the  chore  of  main- 
taining fences  after  each  out-of-bank 
flow. 

One  of  the  cost-shared  practices, 
animal  waste  control  facilities,  will 
have  a dramatic  effect  on  the  Rotz 
Meats  hog  raising  and  processing 
operation.  Charles  Walker,  manager 
of  the  operation,  said  his  production 
will  nearly  double  with  the  installation 
of  a 42'  x 88'  x 6'  reinforced  concrete 
manure  holding  tank.  Well  ventilated, 
roofed-over,  insulated  hog  pens  will  be 
constructed  on  the  slats  over  the  tank. 
Walker  plans  to  empty  the  tank  each 
spring  to  supplement  petroleum  based 
fertilizer  requirements  for  his  corn 
land.  Other  practices  installed  since 
the  project  started  in  1979  include 
permanent  vegetative  cover  estab- 
lished— 196  acres;  permanent  vege- 


Rotz  Meats  building  will  house  hogs 
in  pens  on  slats  over  a concrete 
waste-holding  tank.  Cove  Creek  in 
the  foreground  will  no  longer 
be  the  receiving  stream  for  animal 
waste  runoff  from  this  operation. 


tative  cover  improvement  — 202 
acres;  cropland  protective  cover — 10 
acres;  critical  area  seeding  — 3 acres; 
and  one  animal  waste  control  facility. 

The  Vocational  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  Central  Fulton  High 
School  and  the  Fulton  Conservation 
District  will  develop  an  outdoor  labo- 
ratory in  the  project  area  in  1981  for 
use  by  area  schools  and  the  public. 
Lonnie  Palmer,  Chairman  of  the 
Fulton  Conservation  District,  said, 
“With  this  kind  of  support,  we  cannot 
help  but  improve  the  water  quality  in 
the  watershed  and  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  people  in  the  McConnellsburg 
area.” 

The  cost  of  these  practices  installed 
to  date  in  the  Cove  Creek  Project  is 
$57,655.  ACP  cost  shares  were 
$25,827.  Farmers,  county  commission- 
ers, and  state  agencies  picked  up  the 
remainder.  Funding  for  1981  is  depen- 


dent on  congressional  appropriations 
for  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram. 

The  project  to  clean  up  the 
watershed  was  initiated  in  1979  by  the 
Fulton  County  ASCS  County  Com- 
mittee when  they  learned  that  funds 
from  the  ACP  were  available  to  cost 
share  with  landowners  for  the  installa- 
tion of  best  management  practices  to 
improve  water  quality. 

(Funds  were  allocated  for  fifteen 
special  clean  water  projects  from  1978 
to  1980  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Committee  of  ASCS  in  the  amount  of 
$510,600.  Counties  other  than  Fulton 
with  special  ACP  clean  water  projects 
are:  Lancaster,  Adams,  Berks,  Dau- 
phin, Lebanon,  Mercer,  Jefferson, 
Cambria,  Snyder,  Cumberland,  Brad- 
ford, Centre,  Clinton,  Sullivan,  and 
Washington.) 
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Lake  Wilhelm  Fishing  by  Thad  Bukowski 


Liake  Wilhelm  of  Goddard  State 
Park  continues  to  surprise  anglers 
every  year.  When  the  10-mile-long 
impoundment  was  first  established  in 
the  early  ’70’s,  it  almost  immediately 
became  a northern  pike  paradise.  But 
all  has  been  changed  and  a different 
game  species  is  whetting  angler  appe- 
tites for  the  coming  May  1 98 1 season. 

The  pike  were  resident  populations 
of  the  original  area’s  swamp  waters. 
They  quickly  adapted  to  their  ex- 
tended habitat,  spawned,  and  blos- 
somed in  profuse  numbers. 

In  a few  years,  however,  anglers  can 
decimate  undersized  populations  of 
this  exceptionally  voracious  fish.  The 
coupe  de  grace  was  finally  adminis- 
tered when  dead  smelt  used  through 
the  ice  attracted  them  like  flies  to 
honey. 

A good  northern  population  still 
exists  in  the  total  waters,  but  is  natu- 
rally protected  in  the  almost  inaccessi- 
ble standing  tree  tangles  of  the  upper 


lake  marshes,  separated  from  the  main 
lake  by  a hugh  log  boom  where  boat 
motors  are  also  prohibited. 

For  a few  years  afterwards,  large- 
mouth  populations  were  definitely  on 
the  upswing.  The  bass  were  evident  in 
many  creels  as  they  took  surface  plugs 
in  the  evenings,  minnowlike  lures  such 
as  the  rapalas,  rebels,  spinners  and 
spoons,  and  of  course,  a variety  of  live 
baits,  headed  by  the  minnow.  Nowa- 
days, the  black  plastic  worm,  worked 
along  the  weeded  shorelines,  has 
evolved  as  the  most  effective  appetizer. 
Many  of  the  bass  bays  have  been 
improved  for  angling  recently  by  judi- 
cious seeding  of  tangled  waters  with 
herbicides,  permitting  better  angling 
situations. 

By  1979  a good  sampling  of  muskies 
had  been  taken  including  two  48-inch, 
29-pound  whoppers,  among  12  re- 
corded that  year  at  just  one  boat  livery 
near  the  causeway,  usually  the  center 
of  fishing  action.  The  causeway  is  in 


view  of  the  state  park’s  outstanding 
boat  marina.  The  nearby  park  head- 
quarters is  located  a half  mile  across 
along  the  causeway  road. 

It  is  from  the  marina  that  over  100 
all-season  pontoon  boats  depart  for 
family  fishing  sorties  onto  the  waters 
for  the  lake’s  superb  panfishing.  Prac- 
tically all  have  aboard  a wire  basket  to 
carry  their  all-day  panfishing  catch. 

Wilhelm  has  become  one  of  the 
state’s  outstanding  year-round  crap- 
pie,  bluegill  and  perch  lakes.  For  the 
past  three  years  during  spring,  but  also 
throughout  the  summer,  and  during 
ice  fishing  season,  the  lake  keeps 
producing  good-sized  fish  of  these 
succulent  species.  Late  summer  an- 
glers have  learned  to  get  them  at  many 
specialized  holes,  angling  from  8 to  15 
feet  down,  particularly  along  the  edges 
of  sunken  old  roadbeds. 

Most  successful  anglers  insure  re- 
peat success  by  using  tiny  plastic  doll 
flies,  baited  with  grubs  or  bits  of 
worm,  deep  down,  during  the  more 
difficult  summer  months.  Crappie  are 
taken  almost  monotonously  during  the 
height  of  the  spring  spawning  season 
in  May. 

But  during  late  1979  and  through- 
out 1980,  an  additional  gamefish 
began  emerging  as  an  important 
species,  often  getting  involved  with 
panfishermen’s  activity.  Walleyes  in 
big  numbers  have  been  showing  up, 
but  mostly  in  the  14-  to  14'/2-inch  size 
categories,  although  scatterings  of 
legal  ones  have  been  boated  especially 
on  fishing  holidays.  Boat  fishing 
groups  have  often  reported  catching 
20  to  30  of  these  on  one  outing. 

Freddie  Doerzbacher,  of  Pittsburgh, 
who  angles  for  them  religiously  with 
crawlers,  has  landed  one  of  the 
biggest,  a 26-inch,  six-pounder,  taken 
late  in  the  1980  season. 

Anglers  are  thus  waiting  in  antici- 
pation of  the  May  bonanza.  The 
bonanza  comes  from  Fish  Commission 
stockings  of  8,500,000  walleye  fry  in 

1971- 72,  plus  7,440,000  more  in  1976 
and  5,000  adults  released  between 

1972- 74. 

The  lake  appears  perfectly  built  for 
drift  fishing,  an  excellent  walleye 
catching  procedure,  for  winds  come 
from  the  south  and  southwest  here  in 


Pontoon  boats  with  the  whole  family  aboard  make  good  “platforms”  from 
which  to  fish  for  Lake  Wilhelm's  abundant  panfish  populations. 
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The  “Round  Area,  ’’  where  old-timers  and  the  handicapped  can  park,  picnic 
and  fish  right  at  the  shore  of  Lake  Wilhelm  in  comfort. 


the  springtime  and  that  would  set 
drifts  for  the  length  of  the  lake.  It  will 
be  easy  for  anglers  to  bounce  split  shot 
and  crawlers,  or  jigs  baited  with  crawl- 
ers or  minnows,  off  the  bottoms  as  they 
drift  from  any  stretch  near  the  dam 
towards  the  causeway. 

Maurice  Goddard  Park  which  sur- 
rounds the  lake  is  a quietly  beautiful 
state  park.  Many  folks  hardly  know 
that  its  facilities  exist  and  that  the 
10-mile-long  lake  provides  a shoreline 
for  fishing,  family  boating,  picnicking, 
and  sight-seeing  fun  throughout  the 
year.  A resident  goose  flock  tours  the 
perimeter  of  the  lake  and  a great 
number  of  blue  herons  patiently  stalk 
the  shorelines. 

The  dam  is  a couple  of  city  blocks 
north  of  the  town  of  Sandy  Lake  but 
the  marina  complex  at  the  causeway  is 
the  hub  of  park  activity  near  the  other 
end  of  the  lake.  It  is  reached  some  10 
miles  north  of  Mercer,  turning  east  at 
the  first  blinker  light  off  Rt.  19  along 
Rt.  358  to  Clark’s  Mills,  thence  a 
couple  of  miles  north  to  the  causeway. 
The  same  route  is  accessible  from 
Meadville  southwards,  from  Green- 
ville eastward  or  from  1-79  at  the 
Pymatuning-Greenville  exit.  Rt.  173, 
from  Sandy  Lake,  also  courses  along 
the  lower  east  side  of  the  lake  to  the 
first  crossroads  towards  New  Leba- 
non, thence  LR43070  leftward  con- 
tinues along  the  shore  to  the  causeway 
also. 

Picnic  tables  are  secluded  near 
wooded  areas  at  four  excellent  boat 
accesses  which  surround  the  lake. 
Folks  play  “pick  up”  games  in  between 
picnicking,  fishing  and  canoeing  and 
the  latter  activity  is  common  for  the 
lake  is  quiet  and  lends  itself  to  pad- 
dling. Boats  with  motors  limited  to  10 
hp  also  roam  the  waters  and  many 
folks  constantly  fish  from  the  cause- 
way bridge  shores  and  nearby  areas. 

Park  Superintendent  James  Milli- 
gan is  especially  proud  of  the  Round 
Area  near  the  Marina’s  modern  build- 
ing complex.  The  complex  houses  a 
bait  and  boat  rental  concession,  conve- 
nient restaurant,  modern  rest  room 
facilities  and  parking  space  for  175 
boat  trailers  or  over  200  autos  on  a 
macadam  lot. 

The  Round  Area  is  especially 
favored  by  older  folks  and  the  handi- 
capped, who  park,  picnic  and  fish  right 
at  the  readily  accessible  shoreline. 

“Our  biggest  problem  is  that  we  still 
have  no  swimming  beach,”  reports 


superintendent  Milligan.  The  future 
beach  awaits  state  funds. 

The  Marina  has  200  permanently 
occupied  boat  slips  with  pontoon,  row 
and  sailboats.  An  excellent  four-lane 
concrete  boat  launching  ramp  exists  at 
the  marina  for  day  use  and  includes  a 
courtesy  dock  near  the  restaurant. 

Concessionaire  Joe  Perry  rents  out 
eight  pontoons  and  over  25  row  boats, 
canoes  and  two  paddle  boats.  Up  to  12 
can  cruise  on  a rental  pontoon. 

The  M & M Restaurant  is  run  by 
two  engaging  gals  known  fondly  as 
Rose  and  Mary  whose  hot  daily 
specials  include  everything  from  a 
home  cooked  ham  dinner  to  a sauer- 
kraut special. 

Milligan  prides  himself  on  having 
the  most  modern  state  park  marina 
supervised  over  a 24-hour  period. 
Three  assistants  keep  round-the-clock 
watch  headed  by  Bill  Martin.  Assist- 
ing him  are  Nathan  Hillman  and  Kit 
Oesterling. 

Sally  Gander,  a Westminster  Col- 
lege accounting  student,  works  at 
summer  secretarial  duties  at  park 
headquarters  just  east  of  the  Cause- 
way where  park  information  is  readily 
available  and  park  secretary  is  Bar- 
bara Cunningham.  They  answer  a 
multitude  of  questions  at  412-253- 
4833  while  Perry’s  help  takes  boat 
reservations  at  412-253-9950. 

In  addition  to  the  huge  marina 
complex,  three  other  launch  ramps 
exist  along  the  lake  shores.  All  have 
rest  rooms,  facilities  for  the  handi- 
capped, macadam  accesses,  and  good 


parking  and  picnic  space. 

“We  get  inquiries  from  groups  and 
we  can  accommodate  up  to  50,  free  of 
cost,”  reports  Milligan. 

But  park  attendance  dipped  last 
year  to  289,265  from  304,676  of  the 
previous  year.  Milligan  believes  the 
gasoline  crisis  had  a lot  to  do  with  that 
problem. 

Equally  urgently  needed  is  a pro- 
posed bicycle  trail.  Bicycling  is  permit- 
ted at  all  park  areas  presently  except 
the  concrete  boat  walk  and  restaurant 
compound.  A future  trail  has  been 
suggested  through  Appalachia  funds 
along  the  west  shore  from  the  cause- 
way towards  the  McKeever  Environ- 
mental Center  a 110-acre  learning 
complex,  located  near  the  dam.  The 
park  coordinates  seminar  activities 
and  lake  studies  with  McKeever  which 
joins  the  park  by  a trail. 

Park  facilities  are  open  from  mid- 
April  through  October  31,  but  the 
park  itself  is  used  throughout  the  year. 

Milligan  handles  unusual  requests 
on  an  individual  basis. 

“As  an  example,  we  will  permit 
SCUBA  diving  in  special  areas  of  the 
lake,  under  our  supervision,  but  not  at 
the  height  of  activity  such  as  on  week- 
ends.” 

A high  overview  observation  deck  a 
half  dozen  stories  up  also  gives  the 
visitor  an  unusual  view  of  much  of  the 
lake  scenery  from  the  marina  down  the 
main  lake  waters. 

Two  private  campgrounds  are 
within  a mile  of  the  causeway  and  in 
sight  of  the  lake  shores. 
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Of  Tooth  Extractions , Flyrods  & Bluegills 

by  Allen  G.  Eastby 


TThere  are  times  when  the  world 
seems  to  be  a web  of  conspiracies 
directed  against  you.  Bank  balances 
disappear  because  some  malignant 
computer  misplaces  a decimal  point. 
The  Postal  Service  loses  the  check  that 
was  going  to  help  pay  the  electric  bill 
(and  the  car  insurance,  and  maybe  buy 
a little  hamburger).  You  open  the 
refrigerator  and  a can  of  soda  pop  rolls 
out  and  smashes  onto  your  instep:  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  to  the 
doctor,  radiologist,  the  podiatrist,  and 
the  pharmacist.  Your  name  gets  on  a 
mailing  list  for  plain  brown  envelopes 
with  undecipherable  postmarks,  enve- 
lopes advertising  picture  books  they 
couldn’t  sell  on  New  York’s  Forty 
Second  Street  or  in  Boston’s  “Combat 
Zone.”  And  so  it  goes. 

Somehow  these  plots  against  health 
and  sanity  reach  their  culmination  just 
when  you're  ready  to  get  away  for 
some  serious  fishing.  I’ve  lost  track  of 
all  the  disasters  I’ve  suffered,  but  some 
stand  out  stark  and  vivid  in  my  mind: 
the  burned-out  wheel  bearing  two 
hundred  miles  from  nowhere  in  north- 
ern Quebec  and  the  bits  and  pieces  of 
transmission  scattered  over  the  high- 
way barely  ten  miles  into  a trip  to  the 
Letort  might  have  happened  yester- 
day, so  clear  are  my  memories  of 
them.  Then  there  were  the  ruts  in  the 
dirt  road  to  Pike  County’s  Taylor 
Creek  that  put  the  front  end  so  far  out 
of  alignment  that  I had  to  drive  side- 
ways. Other  manifestations  of  mali- 
cious fate  are  now,  fortunately,  lost  in 
dim  corridors  of  my  subconscious  and 
return  only  late  at  night  when  insom- 
nia forces  me  from  a warm  and 
comfortable  bed. 

Of  all  the  blows  and  buffets  I have 
endured,  the  worst  have  involved  my 
teeth.  Not  so  very  long  ago  a toothache 
of  truly  monumental  proportions,  the 
kind  that  brings  tears  to  the  eyes, 
struck.  Of  course,  the  toothache  made 
itself  felt  during  the  evening  when  all 
dentists  are  at  home,  no  doubt  being 
kind  to  their  children,  petting  their 
dogs,  and  watching  whatever  game  of 


the  week  happens  to  be  on  the  televi- 
sion. That  may  have  been  nice  for  the 
dentist,  but  it  wasn’t  for  me  since  it 
meant  I had  to  wait  more  than  twelve 
hours  for  a professional  opinion,  which 
was  that  there  were  no  options:  the 
tooth  had  to  come  out.  Luckily,  (or  so  I 
thought)  the  oral  surgeon  had  a time 
slot  open  and  I hustled  over  to  his 
office.  Now  this  particular  tooth 
cracker  had  already  dug  out  a couple 
of  my  wisdom  teeth,  and  had  made  a 
good  job  of  it,  so  I didn’t  break  out  into 
a cold  sweat  until  his  head  began  to 
shake.  Then,  when  he  told  me  the 
tooth  couldn’t  be  pulled,  that  it  would 
have  to  be  sectioned  (a  nice  way  of 
saying  cut  into  workable  sized  pieces 
and  then  taken  out  bit  by  bit)  I came 
close  to  fainting.  But  I had  to  have  it 
out  and  so  I told  him  to  go  ahead. 

By  the  time  it  was  finished,  and  the 
right  side  of  my  mouth  was  stuffed 
with  gauze,  I had  a sinking  feeling  in 
the  pit  of  my  stomach.  It  looked  as  if  it 
would  be  some  time  before  I again 
waded  a trout  stream.  As  I slowly 
emerged  from  the  pall  of  dread  that 
had  enveloped  me,  the  oral  surgeon’s 
voice  confirmed  my  worst  fears.  The 
tooth  had  been  a big  one  and  had  been 
nestled  dangerously  near  the  sinus 
cavity.  Stitches  and  a gel  foam  pack 
had  been  needed.  There  was  a chance 
if  I sneezed  or  jarred  my  head  that 
there  would  be  complications.  Of 
course  I could  go  fishing.  But  an  oral 
surgeon,  especially  one  living  in  a city, 
has  an  image  of  anglers  sitting  placidly 
on  sunny  lakesides.  Struggling  against 
the  strong  flows  of  the  Lackawaxen 
while  punching  out  a big  streamer 
with  a nine-foot  graphite  flyrod  was 
definitely  not  the  doctor’s  prescrip- 
tion. 

But  fishing  was  what  I wanted,  and 
perhaps  was  what  I needed.  I had  to 
get  away,  I had  to  escape  to  my 
boyhood  haunts  in  the  Poconos,  and 
escape  I did.  After  only  four  days  of 
playing  the  invalid  and  being  waited 
on  by  a doting  mother  and  a concerned 
wife  I found  myself  on  the  way  to 


fishing.  But  my  destination  was  not 
the  Big  Bushkill  or  the  Brodhead,  it 
was  not  trout  I’d  soon  be  trying  to 
catch.  And  although  I didn’t  fully 
appreciate  it  as  the  car  bounced  and 
rattled  down  the  back  road,  that 
toothache  and  all  that  followed  were 
blessings  in  disguise.  Because  of  them 
I was  going  to  rediscover  a kind  of 
fishing  I had  almost  forgotten  existed: 
the  unhurried,  relaxed,  almost-too- 
easy  pursuit  of  sunfish. 

With  only  the  pain  in  the  tooth  that 
was  no  longer  there  and  a flyrod  for 
company,  I found  myself  on  a pond  I 
had  fished  as  a boy.  There  were,  of 
course,  no  anglers  to  be  seen.  The 
other  fishermen  in  Pike  County,  I 
assumed,  were  jammed  along  the 
Shohola  Creek  which  had  been  visited 
by  a hatchery  truck  several  days 
before.  That  suited  me:  I wasn’t 
exactly  overflowing  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  the  hole  in  my  jaw 
made  sure  of  that  and  even  a bottle 
filled  with  multi-colored  capsules 
wasn’t  much  help.  But  as  bluegill  after 
bluegill  hammered  my  flies  with 
greedy  voracity  my  mood  slowly 
shifted  and  I even  forgot  the  nagging 
pain  that  had  grown  into  a familiar 
companion  over  the  past  days.  It  had 
been  a long  time  since  I had  caught  so 
many  fish  so  easily.  It  had  been  a long 
time  since  I had  had  so  much  pure, 
unalloyed  fun.  True,  there  was  no 
challenge,  no  sense  of  physical  or  intel- 
lectual accomplishment.  But  it  was 
fun. 

During  the  course  of  the  day  a trio 
of  flyrodders,  driven  off  the  trout 
streams  by  mobs  of  truck  chasers, 
stopped  on  their  way  home  to  see  what 
I was  doing.  Since  I couldn’t  talk  too 
well,  I just  gave  them  some  flies, 
showed  them  how  I was  fishing,  and 
watched  until  they  started  to  take 
sassy  little  sunnies.  Later,  after  the 
school  buses  had  finished  their  rounds, 
a pair  of  youngsters  appeared.  They, 
too,  got  a couple  of  flies  and  I even 
managed  to  mumble  some  advice. 
They  must  have  understood  me  or  else 
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they  possessed  the  sound  fish  sense 
common  to  most  country  children 
because  they  filled  a cord  stringer  with 
bluegills  in  short  order.  When  my  wife 
and  father  eventually  picked  me  up, 
both  ill-tempered,  out-of-sorts,  and 
frustrated  from  a day  of  fierce  hipboot 
to  hipboot  confrontation  with  throngs 
of  anglers  on  the  Shohola,  1 had  forty- 
fine  fat  sunfish  on  my  stringer.  Later 
that  night  I ate  the  first  real  meal  I 
had  had  since  my  tooth  started  to 
ache.  I’ve  never  eaten  anything  that 
tasted  as  good  as  the  sunfish  fillets  I 
heaped  on  my  plate. 

Nowadays  whenever  misfortune 
dogs  my  steps,  when  the  mechanic 
grimly  says  “new  brakes,”  when  the 
credit  card  company’s  nasty  letter 
arrives  saying  that  1 owe  them  five 
hundred  dollars  for  furniture  pur- 
chased in  Scottsboro,  Alabama,  1 grab 
my  flyrod,  find  a sunny  lakeside,  and 
lose  myself  for  a day,  forgetting  for  a 
time  all  that  troubles  and  ails  me. 

Flyfishing  for  sunfish  is  so  easy,  so 
simple,  and  so  effective  that  it  doesn’t 
seem  fair.  There  is  nothing  to  it.  But 
some  basic  tactics,  a few  tricks  and 
techniques,  some  knowledge,  and  good 


flies  make  it  easier,  and  also  make  it 
possible  to  catch  sunfish  of  the  size 
worth  filleting. 

There  is  no  need  for  an  extensive 
selection  of  flies,  for  boxes  stuffed  with 
dozens  or  even  scores  of  patterns. 
Sunfish  are  not  as  demanding  as  trout 
or  bass.  They'll  take  just  about  any  fly 
dry  or  wet  you  care  to  offer.  But  there 
is  no  way  to  deny  one  key  fact:  a fly 
that  creates  the  impression  of  food,  a 
fly  that  triggers  the  instinctive  feeding 
response  in  fish,  is  the  one  you  want  to 
clinch  onto  the  business  end  of  the 
leader. 

Although  I’ve  used,  and  had  good 
success,  with  all  kinds  of  panfish  flies, 
the  ones  I am  rapidly  becoming 
convinced  are  best  for  sunfish  flyrod- 
ding  are  nymphs,  especially  “wiggle 
nymphs.”  Flies  tied  in  this  new  config- 
uration — which  incorporates  a 
hinged  body  extension  that  literally 
wiggles  in  the  water  — are  useful 
whenever  a subsurface  fly  is  indicated. 
But  they  are  especially  suited  to  the 
stillwaters  of  lakes  and  ponds.  The 
fluttering,  dancing  action  of  a wiggle 
nymph  in  the  water  drives  fish,  all 
kinds  of  fish,  wild.  What  it  does  to 


sunfish  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
After  all,  if  a wiggle  nymph  can 
seduce  surly  old  largemouths  and 
brown  trout  with  degrees  in  fraud 
detection,  what  one  can  do  to  an  inno- 
cent and  simpleminded  bluegill  can  be 
imagined.  It’s  not  vital  that  flies  be 
tied  as  “wiggle  nymphs,”  but  it’s  not  a 
bad  idea.  They  are  effective.  And  they 
certainly  impress  other  anglers. 

While  pattern  is  not  an  overriding 
concern  to  sunfish,  and  therefore  to 
anglers  seeking  a day  of  pleasant  fish- 
ing for  sunnies,  I do  like  to  tie,  carry, 
and  use  a variety  of  wiggle  nymphs 
and  I like  them  to  resemble  foods 
commonly  eaten  by  my  quarry.  For 
example,  there  are,  in  my  opinion,  few 
nymph  patterns  as  effective  as  a 
damselfly  imitation.  Ponds  and  lakes 
always  have  populations  of  these 
insects  present  and  consequently  fish 
are  accustomed  to  them.  Fish  expect  to 
see  damselfly  nymphs  and  know  they 
are  food.  A reasonable  facsimile  of  a 
damselfly  nymph,  therefore,  is  a sound 
choice  for  most  Stillwater  flyrodding. 

It’s  also  advisable,  and  fun,  to  carry 
and  use  other  flies  besides  a damselfly 
nymph.  The  battery  of  wiggle  nymphs 
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that  is  in  my  flybox  includes  several 
(such  as  the  Cranefly  Larva)  that  are 
highly  imitative  and  a number  (like 
the  Scruffy  series)  of  generalized, 
impressionistic  patterns.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  single  out  one  fly  as  the 
“best.”  They  have  all  helped  fill  strin- 
gers with  sunfish.  They  have  also 
brought  bass,  pickerel,  perch,  and  even 
small  pike  to  net.  That’s  one  of  the 
unexpected  bonuses  of  flyrodding  for 
sunfish:  there’s  always  a chance  — a 
good  one  — that  another  kind  of  fish 
will  ambush  the  fly.  If  a ten-inch  blue- 
gill  is  good  sport  on  a flyrod  and  a 
three  or  four  X tippet,  a pickerel  is 
nothing  short  of  superb  even  though 
(or  maybe  because)  you  have  to  put 
the  fish  back. 

Championship  casting  form,  or  even 
a mastery  of  basic  casting  skills,  are 
not  prerequisites  for  successful  sunfish 
flyrodding.  In  fact,  you  don’t  have  to 
cast  at  all.  Since  the  first  bit  of  fur  and 
feather  was  bound  to  the  shank  of  a 
bone  hook  by  an  enterprising  Mace- 
donian two  thousand  years  ago,  trout 
fishermen  have  been  practicing  the 
fine  art  of  dapping  (sometimes  called 
dappling).  Back  in  great  grandfather’s 
day,  when  rods  of  fifteen  feet  and  more 
were  common,  dapping  was  the  way  to 
flyfish.  With  a dozen  or  so  feet  of 
horsehair  line  dangling  from  the  rod 
tip,  fishermen  stalked  the  banks  of 
streams,  gently  and  patiently  dropping 
their  snelled  flies  into  pockets  and 
slicks  where  trout  waited.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  today’s  anglers 
doing  the  same  thing.  It  doesn’t  work 
as  well  on  trout  as  it  once  did  — those 
fellows  are  getting  just  too  smart.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  anglers  can’t 
dap  for  sunfish,  either  from  the  bank, 
while  wading  the  shoreline,  or  from  a 
drifting  boat.  With  one  of  today’s 
lightweight  flyrods,  six  or  seven  feet  of 
line,  seven  to  nine  feet  of  leader,  and  a 
little  arm  extension,  it’s  not  hard  to 
“cast”  twenty  feet.  As  you  ease  along, 
flicking  the  fly  into  clear  pockets  in 
weed  beds  or  working  it  close  to  wind 
toppled  trees,  you  quickly  master  the 
“skills”  needed  to  drop  the  fly  into  the 
water  and  twitch  it  so  it  dances  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  fish. 

You  actually  don’t  even  need  a 
flyrod  to  dap  for  sunfish.  The  old, 
time-honored  cane  pole,  a length  of 
monofilament  (or  better  yet,  some 
discarded  fly  line  and  a leader),  and  a 
couple  of  flies  will  get  the  job  done. 

But  dapping  is  only  a beginning.  In 


short  order  most  dappers  begin  to 
actually  cast  and  almost  before  they 
realize  it  they  are  working  with  twen- 
ty, thirty,  and  even  forty  feet  of  line. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  easier  way  to  get 
into  flyfishing.  The  coordination  of 
hand,  arm,  and  eye  that  is  fly  casting 
is  never  difficult  to  learn,  especially 
when  combined  with  actual  fishing 
and  catching  something  while  you’re 
at  it.  Best  of  all,  it  just  happens.  With- 
out being  aware  what  is  going  on,  the 
angler  suddenly  finds  himself  (or 
herself  for  that  matter)  actually 
flyfishing.  After  a few  sessions  honing 
skills  on  bluegills,  you’ll  be  ready  to 
head  for  the  Yellow  Breeches.  But  you 
won’t  stay  long:  the  throngs  of  eager 
flyrodders  waiting  their  turns  to  get  a 
tiny  bit  of  water  will  convince  you  to 
find  a bluegill  pond. 

While  catching  sunnies  may  well  be 
the  best  way  to  learn  how  to  flyfish, 
you  don’t  have  to  be  a flyfisher  to  take 
bluegills  on  flies.  In  fact,  you  don’t 
even  need  a flyrod.  The  nymphs  that  I 
use  for  sunfish  (and  other  panfish)  can 
be  fished  with  ultralight  spinning  tack- 
le. All  you  have  to  do  is  crimp  two  or 
three  split  shot  onto  the  line  and  you’re 
ready  to  go.  Better  than  split  shot  are 
the  lead  “sleeves”  available  in  many 
flyfishing  specialty  shops.  Manufac- 
tured in  a good  range  of  weights,  these 
tubular  lengths  of  lead  are  easy  to  put 
on  and  take  off  the  line  and  give  the 
angler  a little  bit  more  flexibility.  Of 
course,  with  spinning  tackle  it  is  not 
possible  to  practice  some  of  the  minor 
(but  highly  effective)  tactics  a flyrod- 
der  can  employ  (like  allowing  the  fly 
to  rest  just  barely  quivering  in  the 
water),  but  you  can  get  flies  to  fish. 
When  using  flies  with  spinning  tackle 
be  sure  to  try  different  retrieves:  fast 
to  slow,  steady  to  erratic,  it’s  impor- 
tant to  establish  how  the  fish  want  the 
fly  served  up  to  them.  So  experiment 
and  keep  on  experimenting  throughout 
the  day.  Even  after  you  think  you’ve 
hit  upon  the  right  combination  for  a 
given  time  and  place  try  different  ones 
now  and  again  since  panfish  will  some- 
times change  their  minds. 

The  other  option  open  to  spin  fisher- 
men who  want  to  use  flies  is  the  good 
old  plastic  bubble.  It  can  be  done,  you 
can  indeed  fish  flies  with  a hollow 
plastic  “bobber”  to  provide  the  weight 
needed  to  cast  a fly  with  a spinning 
outfit.  But  there  are  several  drawbacks 
to  this  method.  First,  it’s  not  always 
possible  to  keep  “in  touch”  with  a 


submerged  fly  when  using  a bubble 
and  therefore  many  strikes  are  missed. 
Second,  it’s  very  difficult  to  work  the 
fly,  to  manipulate  it  through  the  water 
in  a manner  that  will  provoke  (or  is  it 
induce ?)  fish  to  hit.  Third,  however 
gullible  and  simpleminded  bluegills 
and  other  sunfish  may  be,  the  steady 
splattering  of  a bobber  onto  the 
surface  will  eventually  arouse  suspi- 
cion. While  the  little  fellows  will  give 
chase  to  almost  anything  at  anytime, 
sunnies  of  the  size  worth  filleting  exer- 
cise some  discretion  and  can  be  put  off 
by  the  noise  and  commotion  of  plop- 
ping plastic  bubbles.  It’s  far  better, 
then,  to  use  an  ultralight  outfit  and 
some  lead.  A flyrod,  however,  is  best. 

Of  course  it’s  also  possible  to  fish 
the  old  classic  spinner-fly  combination 
with  spinning  tackle.  However,  a 
single-  or  double-bladed  spinner  with  a 
fly  in  place  of  a bare  hook  does  not 
appear,  to  me  at  least,  to  be  as  consis- 
tently productive  as  a fly  on  its  own. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  who  praise 
the  marriage  between  fly  and  spinner. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  who  find  this 
arrangement  nothing  short  of  superb.  I 
don’t.  The  best  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to 
try  a fly-spinner  for  yourself.  If  it 
works,  and  you  like  it,  use  it.  I’ll  stick 
with  my  unadorned  wiggle  nymph  and 
my  flyrod. 

Well,  the  hall  clock’s  chimes  are 
telling  me  it’s  time  to  call  it  a day.  Any 
moment  now  the  phone  is  going  to 
ring:  it’ll  be  my  father  asking  what 
time  we’ll  be  leaving  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Across  the  room  my  wife  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  a fly. 
They  both  have  trout  on  their  minds. 
On  the  other  hand,  I’ve  got  a bad  case 
of  bluegill  fever.  Luckily,  my  father  is 
game  for  any  and  all  kinds  of  fishing. 
But  my  wife  is  a charter  member  of 
‘‘The  Trout , The  Whole  Trout,  and 
Nothing  But  The  Trout  Club.”  She’s 
going  to  take  a little  encouragement.  I 
think  I might  have  to  “put  my  back 
out.”  That  way  I just  won’t  be  up  to  a 
day  on  the  Big  Bushkill  so  it’ll  be  a 
visit  to  a little  pond  I’ve  wanted  to  try 
for  a long  time  or  nothing.  I know  it’s 
terrible  and  I am  ashamed  of  myself.  I 
already  feel  guilty.  But  I’m  not 
worried.  The  bluegills  will  soon  take 
care  of  the  guilt  and  by  time  she  has 
caught  a dozen  or  so  sunfish  my  wife 
will  forgive  me.  I hope. 

(Editor’s  note:  See  “. How  to  Tie  a 
Wiggle  Nymph”  by  author  Eastby  on 
the  following  pages.) 
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How  to  Tie  a Wiggle  Nymph 


by  A.G.  Eastby 


Step  One:  Select  a hook  (ring  eye 
hooks  such  as  Mustad  #3261  work 
exceptionally  well),  mount  it  in  the 
vise,  and  tie  the  rear  (or  abdomen) 
half  of  the  nymph  (tail,  rib,  body)  as 
you  would  a conventional  pattern. 
Whip  finish,  trim  thread,  and  cement 
head. 

Step  Two:  Remove  the  hook  from 
the  vise  and  cut  the  hook  to  remove  the 
bend  and  barb.  This  step  is  optional 
and  some  anglers  prefer  to  leave  the 
hook  intact. 

Step  Three:  Thread  a length  of  fine 
wire  through  the  eye  of  the  trimmed 
hook,  bend  and  twist  the  ends  together 
making  sure  there  is  a wide,  round 
loop  to  allow  the  extension  to  move 
freely.  Or,  thread  a length  of  monofil- 
ament through  the  eye  of  the  trimmed 
hook. 

Step  Four:  After  mounting  another 
hook  in  the  vise,  start  the  thread  and 
cover  the  shank  with  thread  wraps. 
Then  bind  the  wire  or  monofilament  to 
the  shank  with  thread.  For  added 
strength,  place  several  drops  of  “super 
glue”  on  the  thread  wraps. 

Step  Five:  Complete  the  front  (or 
thorax)  portion  of  the  fly  (with 
wingcase,  hackle  and  so  forth)  as  you 
would  on  a conventional  pattern.  Whip 
finish,  trim  thread,  and  cement  the 
head. 

(Now  that  you  know  how  it’s  done,  turn  to 
the  next  two  pages  for  some  of  the  author’s 
favorites.) 
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L Nymphs  for  Sun  fish 


Damselfly  Nymph 

Hook:  Mustad  # 79580  or 
equivalent,  sizes  4 through  14  or 
tied  as  wiggle  nymph. 

Thread:  Color  to  match  body, 
6/0,  pre  waxed. 

Tails:  Partridge  fibers  dyed  to 
match  body  color. 

Body:  Nylon-acrylic  yarn 
(‘‘sparkle  yarn”).  Suggested  colors 
include  green,  olive,  brown,  light 
brown,  amber,  and  pale  yellow. 

Wingcase:  Latex  strip  tinted  with 
waterproof  markers. 

Legs:  Partridge  dyed  to  match 
body  color. 


Cranefly  Larva 

Hook:  Mustad  #79580  or 
equivalent,  sizes  6 through  14  or 
tied  as  wiggle  nymph. 

Thread:  Color  to  match  body, 
6/0,  pre  waxed. 

Tail:  Soft  feather  fibers,  to  match 
body  color. 

Rib:  Gold  wire. 

Body:  Fur  dubbing.  Suggested 
colors  include  dirty  yellow,  yellow, 
dirty  cream,  light  olive,  and  light 
brown. 


Wormy 

Hook:  Two  Mustad  #37160 
hooks  (sizes  10  through  16)  tied  in 
wiggle  nymph  configuration. 
Thread:  Brown,  6/0,  pre  waxed. 
Underbody:  Brown  floss. 

Over  body:  Brown 
“Swannundaze.  ” 
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Muskrat  Love 

Hook:  Mustad  #9672  or 
equivalent,  sizes  6 through  14  or 
tied  as  wiggle  nymph. 

Thread:  Grey,  6/0,  pre  waxed. 

Body:  Muskrat  dubbing. 

Hackle:  Soft  dun  hackle 
palmered  over  front  half  of  body 
and  trimmed  on  top. 


New  Jersey  Scruffy 
Larva 

Hook:  Mustad  # 9672  or  # 79580 
or  equivalents,  sizes  4 through  14 
or  tied  as  wiggle  nymph. 

Thread:  Olive,  6/0  pre  waxed. 

Tail:  Olive  dyed  partridge. 

Rib:  Gold  wire. 

Body:  Dubbing  of  hare’s  ear, 
yellow,  olive  and  grey  fur. 

Wingcase:  Latex  strip  tinted 
olive  with  a waterproof  marker  (an 
olive  dyed  feather  section  can  also 
be  used). 

Hackle:  Olive  dyed  partridge. 


Pennsylvania  Scruffy 
Larva 

Hook:  Mustad  # 9672  or  # 79580 
or  equivalents,  sizes  4 through  14 
or  tied  as  wiggle  nymph. 

Thread:  Olive,  6/0,  pre  waxed. 

Rib:  Gold  wire 

Body:  Dubbing  of  hare’s  ear  and 
dark  olive  fur 

Wingcase:  Latex  strip  tinted 
olive  with  a waterproof  marker  (an 
olive  dyed  feather  section  can  be 
used). 

Hackle:  Olive  dyed  partridge. 
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Pickerel  in  a Pinch  by  Don  Shiner 


If  the  high  cost  of  gasoline  will 
curtail,  or  reduce,  the  number  of  your 
trips  to  distant  places,  there  are  ways 
to  change  that.  Car  pooling,  where 
fishermen  go  together  and  share  in  the 
gas  expense,  makes  more  trips  possi- 
ble. Another  way  is  fishing  local 
streams  and  ponds  more  often.  Most  of 
us  have  badly  neglected  many  places 
within  a few  miles  of  home,  in  favor  of 
more  distant  “big  name”  water.  These 
often  yield  unexpected  and  pleasant 
surprises,  like  trophy  size  fallfish, 
perch,  bass  and  pickerel.  Especially 
pickerel.  These  smaller  members  of 
the  genus  Esox  can  provide  action 
during  the  day  and  flavorful  eating  at 
day’s  end,  often  without  driving  any 
appreciable  distance  at  all. 

John  Flesher  and  I found  this  to  be 
so.  In  the  past,  Flesher,  a retired  X-ray 
technician,  and  L,  drove  long  distances 
to  sample  noteworthy  fishing.  This  day 
we  decided  against  that  in  favor  of 
fishing  a stream  located  only  a few 
miles  away  — the  lower  end  of 
Huntington  Creek.  It  had  been  years 
since  either  of  us  visited  this  tributary 
to  the  Susquehanna  River.  Due  to 
water  quality  in  summer  months,  it  is 
rarely  stocked;  so,  traffic  from  fisher- 
men is  reduced  or  nonexistent. 

Not  knowing  what  we  would 


encounter,  we  drove  to  an  accessible 
place  where  the  stream  flowed  alter- 
nately through  farm  fields,  meadows, 
and  standing  woodlots.  As  we  pushed 
through  heavy  foliage  along  the  banks, 
we  found  deep  pools  at  every  bend  with 
some  fish  visible  in  the  clear  water. 

During  the  session  this  day,  we 
caught  a bundle  of  fallfish  and  scrap- 
py, sassy  pickerel.  Flesher  fetched  so 
many  pickerel  of  varying  sizes  that  I 
temporarily  gave  up  fishing  to  follow 
him  and  record  the  action  on  film. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  exuber- 
ance that  stream  pickerel  display  when 
pouncing  on  lures.  They  lashed  out  at 
almost  everything  that  moved. 

In  our  regular  pursuit  of  trout  and 
bass,  we  not  only  neglected  this 
stream,  we  had  neglected  these  long- 
jawed  fish  as  well.  We  rediscovered 
the  fun  that  pickerel  offer. 

As  many  readers  know,  pickerel 
inhabit  almost  every  pond  and  stream, 
even  some  stocked  with  trout.  Many 
who  fish  for  these  speckled  delights, 
consider  pickerel  trash  fish.  This  is 
unfortunate.  The  introduction  of  spin- 
ning tackle  some  years  back  fell  in  line 
with  pickerel.  On  this  tackle,  they’re 
real  scrappers  and  they’re  plentiful. 

There  are  several  species  of  picker- 
el. One,  commonly  known  as  grass 


pike,  is  a dwarf  member  and  is  of  little 
interest  to  anglers.  The  other  chain 
variety,  bronze-green  in  color  with 
markings  like  an  old  lace  curtain  along 
the  sides,  grows  to  impressive  size, 
attaining  legal  length  of  15  inches  in 
about  3-years. 

This  larger  member  resides  at  the 
top  of  food  chains  in  most  waters 
where  northern  pike  and  muskellunge 
are  absent.  They  feed  to  a considerable 
extent  on  small  fish,  frogs,  crayfish 
and  small  snakes.  Besides  biting  read- 
ily on  live  baits,  they  are  drawn  like 
magnets  to  spoons,  spinners  and 
minnow-shaped  lures  offered  by  fish- 
erman. Lying  in  the  shallows,  near  the 
rim  of  deep  pools,  near  patches  of 
grass  or  logs,  they  wait  quietly,  catlike, 
in  readiness  to  ambush  whatever 
passes  by. 

Small  ones  lash  our  repeatedly  until 
hooked,  but  larger  chain  pickerel  are 
shy,  easily  alarmed,  and  retreat 
quickly  to  deeper  water  when  dis- 
turbed. 

Flesher  and  I caught  several  dan- 
dies this  day  on  that  slow,  meandering 
stream.  The  trip  demonstrated  that  we 
could  endure  the  gasoline  crunch  by 
fishing  local  waters  more  often  and 
including  pickerel  on  our  shopping 
list. 
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John  Flesher  fishes  an  attractive  pool,  opposite  page,  in  quest  of 
pickerel.  “Why  we  neglected  this  stream  was  indeed  a puzzle,  ” 
says  the  author,  “those  long-jawed  fish,  colored  like  an  old  lace 
curtain,  were  eager  to  pounce  on  our  lures.  “A  nice  fish, 
above,  is  brought  in  to  be  landed  by  Flesher,  below,  in  a flurry 
of  splashing  water.  “This  dandy  (right)  demonstrated  that 
we  had  neglected  pickerel  fishing  in  local  streams  far  too  long!” 


or 
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Tricky 

Smallmouth 

Technique 

by  Rex  A.  Kerstetter 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how 
much  you  can  learn  about  the 
different  species  of  fish,  as  well  as  the 
new  ideas  which  can  be  acquired  to 
fish  for  them.  We’ll  never  know  it  all 
and  1 guess  that’s  a good  thing;  other- 
wise, there’d  come  a day  when  we  who 
love  this  crazy,  mixed-up  sport  would 
have  to  look  for  other  outlets  for  our 
energies  and  frustrations.  Fortunately, 
in  Pennsylvania  we  can  experience  a 
different  type  of  fishing  every  season 
of  the  year,  from  ice  fishing  in  January 


and  February,  through  late  winter 
walleye,  musky  and  bass  fishing  right 
into  trout  season.  After  that,  it  used  to 
be  the  beginning  of  bass  season  — and 
many  will  still  find  it  difficult  adjust- 
ing to  a year-round  bass  season  — and 
on  into  the  dog  days  of  summer  with 
only  the  hope  of  better  fall  fishing  to 
keep  us  interested.  With  December,  it 
started  all  over  again.  Unlike  the 
golfer  and  the  swimmer,  fishermen 
can  enjoy  their  sport  all  year. 

Normally,  July  and  August  are  not 
the  best  months  for  smallmouth. 
Flowever,  Dad  and  a few  friends,  and  I 
have  managed  to  have  some  success 
during  these  months,  trolling  the 
Susquehanna  River  from  the  fabridam 
at  Sunbury  to  the  Catbird  Islands 
located  on  the  West  Branch,  at 
Winfield.  We  have  also  had  a bit  of 
success  on  some  of  the  creeks  in  this 
part  of  the  state:  Penns  Creek  and 
Middle  Creek,  to  name  just  a few. 
These  streams  are  fairly  shallow  and 
we  fish  surface  lures,  mainly,  Rapalas 
being  our  favorite.  Fishing  below  the 
fabridam  can  also  be  productive  at  this 
time  of  year  using  bait,  jigs,  or 


rapala-type  lures.  Fishing  with  lures 
here,  however,  can  be  rather  costly  for 
it’s  easy  to  have  your  lure  hung  up  on 
the  rocks  or  some  other  underwater 
obstruction  or  debris. 

We  often  used  a threaded,  pickled 
minnow  rig.  You  simply  buy  a jar  of 
preserved  minnows,  a threading  needle 
that  can  be  purchased  at  any  tackle 
store,  and  some  open  shank  treble 
hooks.  Just  make  a loop  in  the  end  of 
your  line,  insert  the  threading  needle 
and  pull  the  line  through  the  minnow, 
starting  at  the  mouth  and  exiting  at 
the  vent.  With  the  loop  extending  out 
of  the  back  of  the  fish,  just  attach  the 
treble  hook  and  push  the  shank  into 
the  minnow’s  body.  We  use  size  six 
hooks  with  minnows  two  and  three 
inches  long  for  bass  and  walleyes  (you 
can  use  this  same  rig  with  smaller 
hooks  and  minnows  for  trout  and 
panfish).  This  rig  is  very  effective 
below  dams  in  swift  water.  And,  when 
you  do  lose  a rig,  you  haven’t  lost  a 
two-or  three-dollar  lure.  Many  times, 
depending  on  the  situation,  it’s  a good 
idea  to  use  split  shot  about  a foot  in 
front  of  your  minnow  and  just  fish  this 
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rig  as  you  would  any  of  the  minnow- 
type  lures. 

All  this  is  a little  background  on 
how  and  why  our  “new  technique”  all 
came  about.  We  don’t  pretend  to  be 
expert  fishermen;  rather,  we  consider 
ourselves  students  of  the  sport,  con- 
stantly looking  for  new  and  better 
ways  of  catching  fish. 

It  all  started  on  a rather  mild  July 
morning  in  the  summer  of  ’74.  Ronnie 
Schmidt,  a devoted  hunting  and  fish- 
ing enthusiast  and  I had  decided  to 
spend  a morning  of  fishing  on  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  just  above  Sunbury  where  the 
North  and  West  Branches  of  this 
beautiful  river  meet.  There’s  a new 
state  park  on  the  island  between 
Sunbury  and  Northumberland  with 
excellent  boat  launching  and  parking 
facilities.  We  would  have  liked  to  have 
gotten  off  to  an  earlier  start  but  the 
park  didn’t  open  till  eight  o’clock  so  we 
met  at  that  time  and  launched  the 
boat. 

I can  still  hear  Ron  remarking 
about  the  day  — the  sky  was  bright 
blue  and  the  air  was  as  clear  as  could 
be.  The  river  at  Sunbury  is  extremely 
picturesque.  Shikellamy  State  Park 
overlooks  both  Sunbury  and  Northum- 
berland, as  well  as  the  new  marina  on 
the  new  island  state  park.  There  is  a 
natural  beauty  in  the  meeting  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  Sunbury  and  from  a boat  you 
experience  a feeling  of  being  right  in 
the  middle  of  it  all.  We  prefer  fishing 
from  a boat  where  there’s  plenty  of 
room  to  play  fish  as  we  use  ultralight 
tackle  almost  exclusively. 

There  was  no  wind  this  particular 
morning  and  we  hadn't  had  any  rain  in 
several  weeks  so  the  water  was  smooth 
as  a mirror  and  just  as  clear.  The  first 
strike  came  as  we  were  passing  under 
the  old  concrete  bridge  at  Northum- 
berland. A smallmouth  bass  leaping 
into  the  air,  twisting  and  turning  has 
?ot  to  be  one  of  the  most  exciting 
fights  in  God’s  creation  - — and  this 
aass  wasn’t  going  to  disappoint  us! 
This  is  the  way  they  gain  their  free- 
lorn,  but  in  the  clear  water  you  could 
;ee  them  heading  for  the  surface  and  if 
/ou  kept  your  line  taut  by  thrusting 
he  end  of  your  rod  tip  in  the  water, 
fine  times  out  of  ten  this  would 
irevent  them  from  jumping. 

He  was  no  trophy,  at  twelve  inches, 
>ut  a good  filleting  size  so  we  put  him 
>n  a stringer  and  moved  on.  We  were 


now  trolling  in  real  smallmouth  coun- 
try. The  river  above  the  bridge,  all  the 
way  up  to  Winfield,  is  just  filled  with 
rock  ledges.  But  almost  an  hour  went 
by  before  we  had  any  more  action. 
This  time  it  was  Ronnie's  turn.  His 
fish  was  a twin  to  mine,  just  a bit 
heavier  — probably  a female.  It  gave  a 
good  account  of  itself  at  any  rate.  I 
had  the  fish  by  the  lower  jaw  and 
proceeded  to  put  it  on  the  stringer 
when  I noticed  the  whole  inside  of  its 
mouth  was  black.  Ron  had  made  his 
way  to  the  back  of  the  boat  to  see  what 
was  holding  my  interest.  Closer  exami- 
nation revealed  the  black  mass  to  be 
hundreds  of  insects. 

Before  describing  what  we  did  next, 
I want  to  explain  what  was  going  on  all 
around  us  — we  really  never  paid 
much  attention  to  it  before,  but  it’s  a 
phenomenon  that  we  witness  every 
July  and  August.  Literally  hundreds 
of  carp  swim  just  under  the  surface, 
apparently  scooping  dead  insects  off 
the  top  of  the  water.  The  river  is 
covered  with  them  at  this  time  of  year. 
In  among  these  carp  would  be  swirls 
that  remind  you  of  the  ripples  in  the 
water  that  a trout  makes  when  taking 
a fly  from  the  surface. 

I’ve  got  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  Ron  looked  out  over  the  water 
intently  and  offered  the  suggestion 
that  we  simply  float  downstream  and 
cast  our  rapalas  at  these  swirls.  He 
made  the  first  cast.  The  rapala  barely 
hit  the  water  when  it  disappeared  in  an 
eruption  of  white  water.  There  was  a 
swirl  to  my  left  — I cast  a good  two 
feet  to  the  left  of  it  and  twitched  my 
rod  tip  just  once  to  make  my  lure 
resemble  a crippled  minnow.  Bingo! 
We  had  a double! 

After  several  minutes  of  pure 
excitement  we  were  able  to  land  the 
two  bass.  They  were  really  beautiful, 
glistening  in  the  sunlight.  Ron’s  was 
just  over  sixteen  — a very  nice  small- 
mouth. Mine  was  eleven  inches 
although  it  fought  like  a much  heavier 
fish  — so  common  for  this  species  of 
fish.  We  certainly  learned  a lot  that 
morning.  We  just  kept  casting  to  those 
swirls,  and  as  long  as  we  got  within 
three  feet  of  the  swirl  with  our  rapalas, 
we  had  strikes.  In  less  than  an  hour  we 
each  had  our  limit  of  bass  and  a big 
bluegill. 

All  we  could  talk  about  on  our  way 
back  to  the  boat  ramp  was  our  new 
“discovery.”  I couldn’t  help  but  won- 
der what  previous  bass  fishing  trips  in 


past  years  would  have  been  like,  had 
we  used  this  fishing  method  then.  We 
made  plans  to  try  it  again  the  follow- 
ing week.  In  the  meantime  I would  get 
out  with  my  father  and  let  Ron  know 
how  we  made  out.  On  that  note  we 
split  the  catch  and  each  headed  home 
with  the  feeling  that  is  experienced 
only  after  an  unusually  successful  day 
of  fishing. 

It  was  several  days  before  Dad  and  1 
could  get  out.  He  was  as  anxious  to  try 
casting  to  the  rising  bass  as  1 was.  It 
was  the  same  kind  of  day  as  Ron  and  1 
had  fished:  calm,  clear,  and  the  river 
as  smooth  as  glass  — and  just  covered 
with  insects.  Well,  we  weren't  disap- 
pointed — the  action  was  almost  unbe- 
lievable. Again,  as  long  as  we  got  the 
lure  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
swirl  the  bass  would  strike.  We  didn’t 
bring  home  our  limits,  but  that  wasn't 
the  bass’  fault.  We  had  plenty  on. 
Many  of  them  just  threw  the  lures  and 
some  just  weren’t  hooked  solidly 
enough.  But,  that  all  adds  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  fishing  and  smallmouth  seem 
to  be  the  experts  at  these  tricks.  We 
finished  the  morning  with  nine  on  the 
stringers  (total),  which  was  still  above 
average  for  this  time  of  year.  On  the 
way  back  to  the  launching  area,  Dad 
made  the  remark:  “It’s  a combination 
of  hunting  and  fishing  all  rolled  into 
one.”  And  there  is  something  very 
exciting  about  floating  down  a stream 
in  a boat  waiting  with  great  anticipa- 
tion for  the  swirl  on  top  of  the  water. 

As  the  summer  passed  we  had  many 
repeat  performances,  providing,  of 
course,  we  had  the  following  condi- 
tions: calm,  no  wind,  and  relatively 
clear  water  with  a good  supply  of 
insects  on  the  surface. 

This  method  might  not  be  new  to 
some  of  you,  but  to  those  of  you  who 
live  near  a stream  inhabited  by  small- 
mouth bass,  you  have  a real  treat  in 
store  if  you’ll  try  casting  to  the  rise  of 
the  bass  in  July  or  August. 

We’ve  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  exciting  styles  of  fish- 
ing we’ve  ever  experienced  and  I think 
it’s  these  new  experiences  that  we  have 
from  time  to  time  that  separates  our 
sport  from  many  others. 

So,  when  the  dog  days  of  July  and 
August  seem  to  dampen  your  fishing 
activities,  look  for  the  conditions 
mentioned  earlier  on  your  favorite 
bass  stream  and  give  it  a try.  If  you 
haven’t  already  experienced  it,  you’re 
in  for  a real  treat. 
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TWO  FOR  THE  ROCK 


Flowing  through  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Butler  County  and  on  into 
Lawrence  County,  Slippery  Rock 
Creek  offers  the  western  Pennsylvania 
angler  some  truly  great  fishing.  A 
freestone  creek  of  the  finest  quality, 
the  Slippery  Rock  was  saved  from  a 
terrible  fate.  A heavy  rainstorm  in  the 
early  part  of  1964  flushed  a large  dose 
of  mine  drainage  into  the  waters.  The 
fish  kill  that  resulted  from  this  poison- 
ing was  tremendous  and  the  stream 
was  left  virtually  lifeless.  However,  the 
efforts  of  a great  many  people  coupled 
with  a recovery  operation  reclaimed 
the  stream  and  returned  it  to  produc- 
tive life  by  1971. 

Since  its  rebirth  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  fish  and  explore  this 
stream  many  times  each  season. 
Located  within  an  easy  thirty-five 
minute  drive  from  my  front  door,  it 
has  been  the  perfect  stream  for  me  to 
use  for  either  a full  day’s  fishing  or 


by  Bill  Ransom 

just  a quick  line  wetting  before  dark. 

As  a result  of  these  frequent  visits,  I 
have  come  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
stream  rather  well.  One  of  the  first  bits 
of  information  that  1 was  taught  by  the 
stream  was  that  it  was  very  appropri- 
ately named.  Indeed,  it  has  the  honor 
of  being  home  for  some  of  the  slippiest 
rocks  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
state.  Wading  in  these  waters  involves 
careful  attention  to  three  important 
'details:  wade  slowly  and  carefully,  use 
a wading  staff  in  the  stronger  currents, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should 
anyone  attempt  to  stand  on  the  rocks. 
From  personal  experience,  I can  guar- 
antee that  overlooking  any  of  these 
three  details  for  even  the  slightest 
moment  will  surely  lead  to  a cold, 
unexpected,  and  unwelcomed  baptism. 

The  second  fact  that  I learned  about 
the  stream  has  saved  me  many  wasted 
trips.  The  Slippery  Rock  has  a rather 
large  watershed.  Due  to  this,  any  rains 


in  the  northwestern  Butler  County  or 
southeastern  Lawrence  County  areas 
will  rapidly  raise  and  discolor  the 
creek.  Once  the  rain  has  occurred,  the 
water  will  usually  not  be  fishable 
again  for  at  least  a week. 

Despite  the  slippery  wading  condi- 
tions, and  the  possibility  of  finding  the 
water  up  and  roiled  after  a rain,  the 
Slippery  Rock  Creek  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  Being  well-endowed  with  a vari- 
ety of  fish  life  and  water  types,  it  has 
something  to  interest  all  anglers. 
Running  the  full  gamut,  the  Slippery 
Rock  offers  everything  from  slow  quiet 
stretches  to  fast-falling,  boulder-filled 
gorges.  Smallmouth  bass  anglers  will 
find  that  the  slow  stretches  are  home 
for  many  fat  and  sassy  bass  that  stay 
healthy  on  the  large  populations  of 
crawfish  that  inhabit  the  stream.  At 
the  same  time,  the  trout  hunter  will 
find  the  faster  rapids  and  riffles  capa- 
ble of  producing  good  catches  of 
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browns  and  rainbows. 

Since  my  interest  in  the  Slippery 
Rock  has  been  directed  more  toward 
fly  fishing  for  the  resident  trout,  I have 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the 
reactions  of  the  stream’s  residents  to 
many  different  fly  patterns.  During 
times  of  normal  water  height,  the  stan- 
dard dressings  have  served  me  well. 
Since  the  creek  is  home  for  a sizable 
population  of  caddis  and  mayflies, 
dries,  wets,  and  nymphs  regularly 
produce  good  catches.  However,  as  the 
days  lengthen  and  the  water  becomes 
lower  and  clearer,  the  fishing  in  the 
Slippery  Rock  becomes  more  difficult. 
Two  fly  patterns  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  valuable  during  these  diffi- 
cult periods,  and  have  led  many  a trout 
to  the  frying  pan.  The  first  pattern  was 
developed  by  design,  while  the  second, 
as  often  happens,  came  about  strictly 
through  chance. 

During  one  particularly  warm  spell 
in  the  middle  of  summer  a few  years 
ago,  I began  to  notice  that  there  was  a 
frequent  visitor  in  the  stomach  con- 
tents of  the  occasional  trout  that  I 
managed  to  interest  in  my  flies.  At  our 
first  meeting,  the  visitor  was  only  an 
unidentifiable  speck  of  bright  Kelly 
green  mixed  with  the  usual  brownish- 
green  digested  material.  Not  thinking 
that  this  speck  was  very  important,  I 
had  almost  forgotten  the  Kelly  colored 
dot  when  my  next  fishing  excursion 
turned  up  even  more.  Due  to  the  prob- 
lem of  excessive  digestion,  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  specks  remained  a 
mystery  for  several  more  weeks.  Final- 
ly, a trout  was  caught  that  contained  a 
sizable  number  of  my  little  green 
friends.  This  time  however,  luck  was 
with  me  — they  had  not  been  digested. 
At  long  last,  I had  something  to  look 
at. 

Close  examination  under  a mag- 
nifying glass  revealed  what  appeared 
to  be  a small  Kelly  green  caddis  larva 
with  a tiny  brown  head.  Using  my 
standard  fly  tyer’s  reasoning,  1 decided 
that  if  the  trout  was  interested  in  such 
a minute  insect,  it  was  about  time  that 
I reproduced  it  at  my  vise.  The  pattern 
that  developed  is  as  follows: 

Little  Kelly  Green  Caddis  Larva 

HOOK:  #24  Must  ad  No.  94859 

THREAD:  Brown  pre-waxed 

BODY:  Kelly  green  floss 

HEAD:  Dark  brown  ostrich  herl 

The  first  time  that  I fished  this 
pattern,  the  water  was  low  and  excep- 
tionally clear.  There  was  no  sign  of 


insect  activity,  nor  were  there  any 
dimples  showing  from  rising  trout.  So, 
I decided  to  try  fishing  the  water 
rather  than  working  to  a specific  fish. 
For  a starting  location,  I chose  a 
slower  section  of  the  stream  just  ahead 
of  a riffle. 

Since  the  water  was  so  clear,  1 
lengthened  my  leader  to  twelve  feet, 
and  lightened  the  tippet  down  to  8X. 
Wanting  the  fly  to  drift  just  below  the 
surface,  I applied  flotant  to  the  entire 
leader  except  for  the  last  six  inches.  As 
I knotted  the  fly  onto  my  leader,  1 
looked  doubtfully  at  the  tiny  #24  larva. 


with  the  point  of  the  hook. 

1 had  never  done  any  other  small-fly 
fishing,  and  the  thought  of  using  an 
8X  tippet  had  me  scared.  Every  time  I 
struck  at  the  rise  of  the  trout,  1 was 
being  so  easy  and  gentle  that  the  trout 
was  long  gone  before  I had  even  taken 
up  the  slack.  After  the  tenth  miss,  1 
vowed  that  the  next  trout  to  rise  would 
be  hooked,  even  if  the  strike  broke  the 
tippet. 

The  very  next  cast  produced  the 
opportunity  to  try  out  my  hook-or- 
be-darned  approach.  A quick  strike 
later,  I was  fast  to  an  eleven-inch  rain- 


“Well-endowed with  a variety  of  fish  life  and  water  types, 
it  has  something  to  interest  all  anglers.  " 


I couldn’t  help  wondering  if  a trout 
would  really  be  able  to  find  such  a 
small  offering  in  the  wide  expanse  of 
water  I faced. 

My  doubts  about  the  visibility  of  the 
little  fly  were  quickly  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  The  trout  had  no  trouble 
locating  it;  in  fact,  my  first  eight  casts 
produced  ten  rises.  No,  that’s  not  a 
mistake  — the  two  extra  rises  came 
about  when  the  fly  was  struck  at  twice 
during  the  same  float.  Fd  like  to  say 
that  I hooked  and  landed  all  ten  trout 
that  rose  to  the  new  pattern,  but  the 
truth  is,  I didn’t  even  nick  one  of  them 


bow  that,  despite  his  size,  tore  up  quite 
a bit  of  water  before  I netted  him. 
Since  that  first  experience,  the  Little 
Kelly  Green  Caddis  Larva  has  been  a 
faithful  producer  on  the  Slippery  Rock 
during  the  clear  water  conditions  of 
summer. 

The  second  pattern  that  has  proven 
itself  came  about  by  accident.  I had 
been  given  a dark  brown  mink  tail,  and 
wanted  to  try  a few  flies  tied  with  the 
dubbing  fur.  However,  a bad  day 
astream  when  the  bushes  were  particu- 
larly hungry  for  my  flies  left  me  wfith  a 
long  evening’s  tying  just  to  restock.  1 
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“The  Slippery  Rock  offers  everything  from  slow,  quiet  stretches  to  fast-falling,  boulder-filled  gorges.  ’’ 


was  starting  to  put  my  materials  away 
when  I spotted  the  tail.  Despite  being 
very  tired,  1 decided  out  of  pure  stub- 
bornness not  to  quit  until  I had  tied  at 
least  one  fly  with  fur  from  the  new  tail. 
The  pattern  that  resulted  is  as  follows: 
Shaggy  No-Name 

HOOK:  tt  12  Mustad  3906B 
WEIGHT:  12  turns  of  medium  lead  wire 
THREAD:  Brown 

BODY:  Dark  brown  mink  tail  — guard 
hairs  and  dubbing  combined.  Tie  this 
material  along  the  entire  hook  shank. 
Use  no  wing  case,  and  do  not  segment 
the  body.  What  you  are  after  is  one 
long  shaggy  body,  nothing  more. 

My  creativity  was  at  a low  ebb  that 
night  because,  by  all  tying  standards, 
the  fly  was  a real  mess.  But  by  that 
time,  I was  too  tired  to  care,  and  threw 
the  fly  into  my  nymph  book. 

When  I arrived  at  the  Slippery 
Rock  the  next  night,  I was  in  the  mood 
to  work  some  of  the  deeper  runs  using 
a sinking  tip  line.  So,  I tied  on  a 
five-foot  tapered  leader,  and  wrapped 
a strip  of  soft  lead  just  ahead  of  the 
last  blood  knot.  That  way,  1 was 
certain  that  the  fly  would  work  deep  in 
the  current. 

When  I opened  my  nymph  book  in 
search  of  a starting  pattern,  the  ragged 
creation  from  the  night  before  fell  out 
into  my  hand.  I figured  that  if  fate  had 


chosen  the  fly,  I might  as  well  give  it  a 
fair  chance.  As  I tied  the  messy  look- 
ing thing  onto  my  leader,  1 positioned 
myself  at  the  upstream  end  of  a deep 
run.  Casting  directly  downstream,  I let 
the  weighted  nymph,  line,  and  leader 
sink  for  a full  ten  seconds.  Then,  by 
retrieving  the  line  only  a few  slow 
inches  at  a time,  I brought  the  fly 
directly  upstream  against  the  current. 
The  nymph  hadn’t  moved  more  than 
six  inches  when  the  rod  tip  was  jerked 
down  almost  to  the  surface  of  the 
stream  by  the  rush  of  a fat  brown. 
That  evening,  using  the  ragged 
nymph,  the  weighted  line,  and  the  slow 
retrieve,  I hooked,  landed,  and 
released  a total  of  six  trout  from  that 
one  pool. 

Thinking  that  the  success  of  the 
pattern  was  only  a chance  happening, 
I tried  fishing  it  on  following  trips. 
This  further  testing  continued  to  prove 
the  value  of  the  pattern.  Whenever  all 
else  failed  to  bring  results,  the  ugly 
nymph  could  be  counted  on  to  lead 
trout  to  the  creel.  Since  then,  I have 
tried  fishing  the  “No-Name”  in  many 
ways.  All  other  casts  and  retrieves, 
except  for  the  one  described  above, 
have  failed  to  produce.  Whatever  the 
trout  think  that  shaggy  batch  of  fur 
dragged  slowly  against  the  current 
represents,  I certainly  don’t  know.  But 


for  whatever  reason,  it  has  turned  out 
to  be  a very  deadly  pattern. 

For  anyone  new  to  this  stream,  it 
can  be  easily  reached  by  taking  Route 
19  north  from  Pittsburgh.  If  you 
continue  north  on  Route  19  after  it 
passes  over  Route  422,  you  will  find 
that  the  creek  can  be  reached  from 
most  side  roads  heading  west.  Once 
Route  19  intersects  with  Route  108, 
you  will  need  to  make  a right  turn  onto 
this  new  route  and  head  east.  From  the 
intersection  of  Route  19  and  108  to  a 
point  approximately  two  miles  east  of 
the  intersection  of  Route  108  and  1-79, 
the  angler  will  find  that  most  secon- 
dary roads  heading  south  from  Route 
108  will  lead  to  the  creek.  True,  some 
exploration  will  be  needed  if  you  are  to 
locate  the  exact  type  of  water  you  like 
to  fish,  but  exploring  a new  stream  is 
almost  as  much  fun  as  fishing. 

With  beautiful  water,  great  scenery, 
plenty  of  fish,  and  enough  variety  to 
never  get  boring,  the  Slippery  Rock 
has  much  in  its  favor.  If  you  decide  to 
give  it  a try,  watch  out  for  the  slippery 
bottom,  wait  at  least  a week  since  the 
last  rain  has  fallen,  and  include  my 
two  special  patterns  in  your  fly  book. 
The  trip,  the  efforts  used  in  reproduc- 
ing the  patterns,  and  the  experience 
will  all  prove  to  be  well  worth  your 
time. 
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Stream  Versus  Lake  Fishing 


"There's 

nothing 

quite 

like 

stream 

fishing . . 


by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Do  you  feel  sorry  for  yourself  when 
you  see  pictures  of  those  big  fishing 
boats  with  pedestal  seats,  or  when  you 
read  about  the  monster  fish  that  are 
caught  in  faraway  lakes  and  man- 
made impoundments,  all  of  them,  it 
seems,  located  very,  very  far  away? 

Or  do  you  enjoy  the  pressure  of 
flowing  water  against  your  booted  legs 
and  thrill  to  the  challenge  of  outsmart- 
ing trout,  bass  and  other  game  species, 
and  even  occasionally  panfish,  in  small 
waters  that  flow  close  to  home? 

Do  you  envy  the  anglers  who 
compete  in  tournaments  for  big 
prizes?  Or,  do  you  prefer  to  spend  a 
quiet  day  on  a stream  with  a couple  of 
good  friends,  or  even  all  alone  if  you 
cannot  set  up  a date  with  a compan- 
ion? 

Pardon  the  questions,  please,  but 
that  is  one  way  of  getting  your  atten- 
tion to  a subject:  stream  fishing,  and  to 
make  the  point  that  Pennsylvania 
provides  more  running  water  in  rivers 


and  creeks  than  does  any  other  state, 
no  matter  whether  your  preference  is 
for  trout  or  warmwater  fish,  or  even 
the  little  fish  like  bluegills,  perch,  rock 
bass,  crappies,  catfish,  even  suckers 
and  carp. 

And  equally  important  is  the  fact 
that  the  Keystone  State’s  running 
waters  are  so  widely  and  evenly 
distributed  that  a good  stream  is 
reasonably  close,  no  matter  where  you 
live. 

Summer  is  vacation  time,  and  it  is 
then  that  rivers  and  creeks  really  come 
into  their  own.  While  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs become  warm,  sometimes  even  to 
the  point  of  stagnation,  the  streams 
continue  to  offer  excellent  angling  if 
midsummer  conditions  are  accepted  as 
a challenge  rather  than  as  a handicap. 

Running  water  is  the  key  to  the 
differences.  Not  all  lakes  and  im- 
poundments have  streams  running  into 
them  to  freshen  their  waters,  and  to 
keep  the  fish  active  and  hungry,  but 


streams  provide  fishing  virtually  all  of 
the  time,  even  under  weather  condi- 
tions that  cause  lakes  to  “go  dead.” 
This  is  because  flowing  water  has 
more  oxygen  and  generally  lower 
temperatures,  produced  largely  in 
riffles,  and  fish  are  more  active  and 
more  inclined  to  feed  under  these 
favorable  conditions.  More  simply 
stated,  riffles  “pump”  oxygen  into  the 
water  and  cool  it.  And  if  fish  are  lazy 
in  a river  or  big  creek,  there  are 
smaller  tributaries  where  the  action 
is  better,  and  even  these  tributaries 
have  little  branches  of  their  own  that 
may  not  hold  big  fish  but  that  are 
populated  by  fish  that  have  to  feed 
constantly  to  stay  alive. 

Lake  shorelines  are  clearly  visible  to 
anglers,  but  fish  do  not  feed  there  most 
of  the  time.  Instead,  they  prowl  widely 
in  search  of  food  and  shelter  and 
comfortable  water  temperatures,  and 
that  all  too  often  means  they  are  in 
deep  water,  where  resting  and  feeding 
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The  wading  stream  angler  is  always  in  a one-on-one  situation  with  fish. 


stations  such  as  boulders,  sunken  logs, 
gravel  beds  and  low-growing  weeds  are 
impossible  for  the  angler  to  see. 

In  contrast,  fish  in  search  of  food 
are  to  be  found  in  all  depths  in  streams 
because  they  have  to  make  greater  use 
of  the  relatively  smaller  areas  of  water 
and  also  because,  as  has  been  noted, 
flowing  water  is  cooler  and  the  fish 
have  no  need  to  seek  out  deep  comfort 
zones.  Besides,  rocks  and  other  cover 
that  may  not  be  easily  seen  in  lakes  are 
visible  in  all  but  the  deepest  holes  in 
rivers  and  creeks,  and  these  deeps 
usually  are  pretty  widely  scattered. 

Reading  the  water  is  essential,  no 
matter  where  you  fish.  With  the  vast 
expanses  of  water  in  lakes  and 
impoundments,  electronic  equipment 
is  helpful  in  determining  the  features 
of  areas  that  cannot  be  clearly  seen. 

In  rivers  and  creeks,  exactly  the 
opposite  is  true.  Eyes,  common  sense 
and  a knowledge  of  fish  habitat  and 
habits  are  the  most  useful  fishing 
tools.  Successful  anglers  know  the 
stream  waters  intimately.  They  can 
readily  see  feeding  lanes,  so-called 
because  they  carry  natural  food  to  the 
fish  and  which  are  marked  by  obvious 
surface  current  movement  and  often 
by  lines  of  bubbles  or  thin  foam 
moving  on  the  surface.  Good  anglers 
also  know  the  types  of  natural  food 
available,  so  they  can  use  the  proper 
live  bait  or  correctly  imitate  the  natu- 
ral food  with  artificials  of  all  kinds. 

Every  pool,  run  and  riffle  is  a chal- 
lenging problem  which  can  change 
from  year  to  year,  for  stream  water 
moves  constantly  and  contributes  to 
the  creation  of  washed-out  areas, 
filled-in  sections  and  eroded  banks. 

Currents  in  streams  make  live  baits 
more  effective,  for  the  baits  move 
themselves  and  the  currents  move  the 
baits. 

Pools  of  rivers  and  creeks  hold  fish, 
of  course,  and  their  shores  provide 
good  cover  such  as  rocks,  ledges, 
brush,  logs  and  overhanging  vegeta- 
tion that  fish  use  as  resting  and  feed- 
ing stations,  just  as  in  lakes.  But  fish 
also  feed  in  riffle  pocket  water  that 
lakes  do  not  provide. 

Quiet  eddies  and  backwater  areas  of 
streams  deserve  close  attention,  for 
fish  hold  in  them,  out  of  the  stronger 
currents,  while  water  carries  food  past 
and  within  reach.  In  effect,  these  are 
miniature  lakes. 

In  streams  the  angler  spends  most  of 
his  time  in  the  water  with  the  fish,  a 


“man-on-fish”  situation.  So  rivers  and 
creeks  challenge  the  angler  to  develop 
the  skills  of  a very  careful  approach 
and  a delicate  presentation  of  lures  or 
baits. 

Fishing  from  stream  banks  is  possi- 
ble and  fruitful,  of  course,  but  most  of 
the  time  the  stream  fisherman  wades 
and  is  able  to  cover  all  but  the  very 
deep  areas  of  water.  In  lakes,  only  the 
shallow  shorelines  can  be  waded,  and 
this  can  be  a dangerous  business. 

Lakes  and  impoundments  are  huge, 
for  the  most  part,  and  a boat  is  neces- 
sary to  get  the  angler  to  a chosen  spot 
that  may  be  far  from  the  dock,  but  on 
streams  the  angler  can  do  his  traveling 
on  foot,  and  he  does  not  usually  have 
to  walk  far  from  one  good  spot  to  the 
next. 

Certainly  the  stream  fisherman  can 
use  a rowboat  or  a canoe  to  make  float 
trips  or  to  fish  big  holes,  or  he  may 
make  use  of  a float  tube,  but  an  expen- 
sive big  boat  is  not  necessary;  in  fact,  it 
is  decidedly  out  of  place  on  a stream. 

There  are  a lot  of  bait  anglers  in 
Pennsylvania  and  streams  are  made  to 
order  for  them.  In  a lake,  bait  dropped 
into  the  water  stays  for  the  most  time 
in  the  spot  where  it  lands,  so  the  angler 
must  aim  directly  at  the  area  where  he 
believes  fish  are  to  be  found  and  take 
the  risk  of  frightening  the  fish  with  a 
cast  that  may  be  only  a very  little  bit 
less  than  perfect.  The  stream  angler 


takes  currents  into  account,  letting 
them  deliver  the  bait  to  the  desired 
spot.  The  bait  does  not  frighten  the 
fish  but  comes  to  it  naturally.  Besides, 
a bait  cast  directly  at  a fish  feeding 
station  in  a stream  could  be  carried 
away  by  the  current  before  the  fish 
could  see  it  and  strike. 

Streams  are  ideal  for  all  types  of 
angling,  but  particularly  for  use  of  the 
fly  rod  in  pursuit  of  smallmouth  bass 
as  well  as  of  trout.  The  good  river  and 
creek  fisherman  has  mastered  the  art 
of  using  small  lures  and  delicate  tack- 
le, and  he  finds  that  much  more  fun 
than  using  heavy  tackle  with  the  big 
lures  so  often  essential  in  lake  angling. 

A whole  family  of  electronic  instru- 
ments have  been  developed  to  enable 
the  lake  or  impoundment  fisherman  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  big  water  he 
fishes.  These  include  depth  finders, 
oxygen  meters,  electronic  thermome- 
ters and  even  instruments  that  mea- 
sure water  clarity.  All  are  expensive  — 
and  also  worthless  if  the  angler  does 
not  learn  to  use  and  interpret  them 
correctly. 

A pocket  thermometer  is  about  the 
only  instrument  a stream  angler  needs, 
and  it  will  serve  him  well  if  he  knows 
the  temperatures  at  which  various 
species  of  fish  prefer  to  feed.  For 
example,  best  feeding  temperatures,  in 
broad  terms,  are  50  to  65  degrees  for 
rrout,  60  to  75  degrees  for  bass,  55  to 
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65  degrees  for  walleyes,  55  to  75 
degrees  for  northern  pike  and  60  to  75 
degrees  for  panfish. 

A knowledge  of  natural  food  sup- 
plies available  in  streams  is  essential  to 
enable  an  angler  to  choose  his  baits 
wisely  or  to  use  artificial  lures  that 
imitate  the  natural. 

Minnows,  stone  catfish,  leeches, 
hellgrammites  and  frogs  are  all  widely 
distributed  in  streams,  but  some  which 
are  present  in  streams  are  not  found  in 
lakes.  Caddis  flies  and  mayflies  like 
moving  water  and  are  more  abundant 
in  streams  than  in  lakes.  Stone  flies 
hatch  best  in  streams,  where  they  can 
move  from  water  to  the  surface  of 
rocks  to  discard  their  cases  and  unfold 
their  wings,  and  trout  feed  actively  on 
nymphs  of  this  species.  Hellgrammites 
are  largely  stream  insects  and  a great 
bass  delicacy. 

I know  of  one  fisherman  who  went 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  taking  a 
big  supply  of  hellgrammites  on  a trip 
to  Canada.  He  did  not  catch  a fish  on 
them. 

“Never  heard  of  those  ugly  things,” 
his  guide  told  him.  “Sure,  the  fish 
ignore  them.  In  this  lake,  this  is  proba- 
bly the  first  time  the  fish  have  seen 
such  critters.” 

Aquatic  insects  begin  their  lives  as 
eggs  deposited  in  the  water.  The  eggs 
are  carried  and  distributed  by  currents 
to  areas  where  they  develop  while 
moving  water  protects  them  from 
being  destroyed  by  silt.  Streams 
obviously  perform  this  function  best. 

Terrestrials  such  as  crickets,  grass- 
hoppers, beetles,  ants  and  even  spiders 
are  important  trout  food  during  the 
summer  months.  They  tumble  into  the 
waters  of  lakes  and  streams  alike,  but 
in  lakes  they  remain  close  to  shorelines 
while  stream  currents  distribute  them 
widely  and  that  works  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  stream  fisherman. 

Streams  provide  a wide  variety  of 
fish.  American  shad  on  their  spawning 
runs  are  a tremendous  attraction  in  the 
Delaware  River.  Streams  of  all  sizes 
offer  rainbow,  brown  and  brook  trout, 
smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass, 
pickerel,  northern  pike,  walleyes,  and 
some  even  muskies,  as  well  as  all 
species  of  panfish,  including  carp,  a 
favorite  of  a large  number  of  anglers. 
Such  variety  is  not  always  found  in 
every  lake  or  impoundment. 

Thirteen  rivers  are  listed  as  ap- 
proved waters  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
include  both  branches  of  the  Susque- 


hanna, flowing  through  a big  area  of 
the  state,  the  Delaware  on  the  border 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
state  in  Monroe,  Northampton  and 
Pike  Counties;  the  Allegheny  in  Clar- 
ion, Forest,  McKean,  Potter  and 
Warren  Counties;  the  Lehigh  in 
Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Lehigh,  Lu- 
zerne and  Wayne  Counties;  the 
Juniata  in  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Ju- 
niata and  Perry  Counties;  and  the 
Lehigh  in  Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Le- 
high, Luzerne  and  Wayne  Counties. 

Also,  the  Clarion  River  in  Clarion 
and  Elk  Counties;  the  Lackawaxen  in 
Pike  and  Wayne  Counties;  the  Che- 
mung in  Bradford  County;  the  Ohio  in 
Beaver  County;  the  Genesee  in  Potter 
County;  the  Tioga  in  Tioga  County; 
the  Cowanesque  in  Tioga  County;  and 
the  Lackawanna  in  Susquehanna 
County. 

Pennsylvania  is  a pioneer  in  setting 
aside  portions  of  trout  streams  on 
which  special  regulations  are  in  effect 
to  maintain  populations  of  fish  and  as 
a kind  of  bonus  for  anglers  who  prefer 
not  to  kill  the  fish  they  catch.  Not  all 
anglers  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
among  these  are  special  areas  of  five 
rivers. 

In  one  group  there  is  no  closed 
season  on  trout;  eight  is  the  daily  limit 
from  opening  day  of  the  trout  season 
until  Labor  Day  and  three  is  the  daily 
limit  from  the  day  after  Labor  Day  to 


the  first  day  of  the  next  open  season. 
These  include  the  Youghiogheny 
River  from  the  reservoir  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  Somerset,  Fayette, 
Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  Coun- 
ties, and  the  Little  Juniata  in  Blair  and 
Huntingdon  Counties  from  the  mouth 
of  Bald  Eagle  Creek  downstream  to 
the  junction  with  the  Frankstown 
branch  of  the  Juniata  River. 

There  is  no  closed  season,  but  a 
daily  limit  of  three  trout,  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  in  Warren  County  for 
three-quarters  of  a mile  downstream 
below  the  Kinzua  Dam. 

Fish  for  fun  areas,  where  the  regula- 
tions require  use  of  fly  rods  and  flies 
only  and  where  there  is  no  closed 
season  and  the  daily  limit  is  one  trophy 
trout  20  inches  or  longer,  include  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Clarion  River  in 
Elk  County,  one-half  mile  downstream 
from  the  intersection  of  Highways  219 
and  24007. 

Fly  fishing  only  sections  of  streams, 
where  flies  and  fly  rods  only  may  be 
used,  with  a minimum  size  of  nine 
inches  and  a daily  creel  limit  of  six 
trout,  include  the  Little  Lehigh  River 
in  Lehigh  County,  one  mile  upstream 
from  Laudenslager’s  Mill  Dam. 

Now,  just  stop  and  think!  With 
waters  like  these  available,  why  feel 
badly  because  you  can't  fish  those 
giant  dams  which,  to  many  of  us,  are 
so  far,  far  away? 

creeks  deliver  natural  food  to  fish. 


Obvious  feeding  lanes  in  rivers  and 
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Only  God 

Can  Make  A Creek 

by  David  R.  Thompson 


Everyone  knows  that  water  runs 
downhill.  Land  has  shed  water  since 
the  first  rainfall,  as  all  watersheds  do. 
Watersheds  are  nothing  new  except 
that  for  fishermen  watershed  develop- 
ment is  of  major  import  right  now. 

Cooperation  among  the  Fish  Com- 
mission, Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCS),  and  units  of  local  government 
in  developing  and  managing  wa- 
tersheds has  provided  many  new  fish- 
ing places  for  Pennsylvanians  in  the 
past  20  years. 

Fishermen  located  across  the  state 
will  recognize  such  names  as  Dunlap 
Creek,  Kaercher  Creek,  Marsh  Creek, 
Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  Mill  Run, 
Middle  Creek  and  others  as  waters 
that  offer  respectable  angling.  What 
they  may  not  readily  recall  is  these 
places  are  watershed  developments. 
They  all  provide  water-based  recrea- 
tion in  addition  to  either  flood  control, 
municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
plies, agricultural  water  management, 
or  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

The  SCS  is  the  federal  agency 
designated  to  give  technical  assistance 
to  sponsors  of  watershed  projects 
authorized  under  Public  Law  566. 
Jack  Miller,  Chief  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  Environmental  Services 
Section  at  Bellefonte,  said  that  when- 
ever a Public  Law  566  watershed 
project  application  is  received  by  the 
SCS  the  Commission  also  reviews  it 
and  makes  recommendations. 

In  the  early  1970s,  following  nearly 
a decade  when  PL  566  projects  were 
glamorized  and  popular,  the  Environ- 
mental Services  Section  became  better 
prepared  to  more  carefully  review 
project  proposals.  As  a result,  the  Fish 
Commission  now  is  cautious  in  sup- 
porting watershed  development  pre- 
sentations. To  learn  why,  it  is  helpful 


to  review  watersheds  themselves  and 
the  legislation  enabling  their  develop- 
ment. 

Everyone,  no  matter  where  he 
resides,  lives  in  a watershed.  Put  sim- 
ply, land  from  which  water  drains  to  a 
given  point  is  a watershed.  That  point 
may  be  a lake,  ditch,  stream  or  river. 
A watershed  can  be  a few  acres  drain- 
ing into  a pond  or  thousands  of  acres 
draining  into  a large  impoundment  or 
river.  Small  watersheds  comprise 
larger  ones,  so  that  people  live  in  both 
their  local  as  well  as  a larger,  regional 
watershed.  Take  me  for  example. 

Our  house  in  Cumberland  County 
sits  near  the  bottom  of  a long,  sloping 
hill  and  in  the  backyard  — at  the  base 
of  the  hill  — flows  Wertz  Run,  a 
normally  complacent  waterway  hold- 
ing some  panfish,  suckers  and  min- 
nows. The  most  exciting  fishing  is  in 
the  spring  when  the  suckers  run  to 
spawn. 

Whenever  it  rains  hard,  or  for  a long 
time,  water  travels  down  my  hill  and 
others  in  the  watershed  as  well  as  off 
nearby  highways  and  drains  into  the 
run.  The  run  seems  to  flood  at  least 
annually,  cresting  too  close  to  our 
doghouse  for  comfort,  and  is  deep  and 
swift  enough  then  to  pose  a danger  to 
anyone  who  might  fall  in. 

Wertz  Run  flows  into  nearby  Cono- 
doguinet  Creek.  Sometimes  the  run 
flows  bank  full  when  the  creek  it  feeds 
doesn’t.  And  the  creek  sometimes  rises 
quite  high  while  the  Susquehanna 
River,  which  it  feeds  some  15  miles 
away,  remains  lower. 

These  three  waterways  all  have 
watersheds.  Wertz  Run,  the  closest 
watershed  to  me,  is  smallest  and 
affects  me  directly;  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek  and  Susquehanna  River  have 
larger  watersheds  and  both  waterways 


are  affected  by  Wertz  Run  and  the 
land  it  drains.  The  creek  and  the  river 
also  are  affected  by  numerous  other 
small  watersheds  which  drain  into 
them  many  miles  from  our  home.  Our 
watershed’s  land  area  is  small,  but 
because  the  water  it  drains  flows 
away,  my  use  of  the  land  affects  other 
areas.  In  this  way  people,  fish  and 
wildlife  are  related  to  one  another  by 
watersheds. 

Few  watersheds  today  are  pristine. 
Man  has  cleared,  cultivated,  paved 
and  built  on  many  acres  that  formerly 
were  forested.  Rain  that  once  soaked 
into  the  soil  or  was  used  by  thirsty 
plants  now  falls  on  land  lacking 
ground  cover.  Water  dropping  on  this 
developed  land  travels  quickly  — too 
quickly  — into  creeks,  streams  and 
rivers  — and  floods  them. 

Where  water  rapidly  runs  off  the 
land,  it  causes  erosion,  cuts  gullies, 
and  carries  away  topsoil.  Some  of  this 
soil,  as  well  as  debris,  washes  into 
waterways,  polluting  them.  The  envi- 
ronment for  fish  and  other  aquatic  life 
is  damaged  and  the  quality  of  fishing 
is  reduced. 

The  worst  problem  resulting  from 
poor  watershed  management,  how- 
ever, is  flooding  — something  that 
causes  loss  of  lives,  extensive  property 
damage  and  environmental  destruc- 
tion that  affects  wildlife  and  sports- 
men. Of  course,  much  of  the  loss  of 
property  and  lives  would  have  been 
avoided  years  ago  had  towns  and 
homes  not  been  built  on  flood  plains. 

Where  serious  flooding  occurs,  man 
has  learned  to  manage  watersheds. 
Tim  Murphy,  a SCS  Water  Resources 
Planning  Staff  hydrolic  engineer,  said, 
“Typically,  a watershed  project  is 
done  for  flood  control,  but  often  it 
serves  a dual  purpose  by  also  providing 
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This  pond  is  the  drainage  point  for  a small  watershed.  When  it  over- 
flows, its  water  travels  into  a meadow  run,  then  into  larger  creeks, 
and  finally  the  Susquehanna  River.  In  this  way,  small  watersheds  are 
linked  to  major  drainage  areas  even  though  they  are  many  miles  apart. 


recreational  fishing  and  boating.  The 
projects  are  usually  initiated  by  local 
organizations  or  government  for  flood 
control;  however,  water  supply  and 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat  can  be  multi- 
purpose uses.” 

In  1954,  Congress  passed  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  (Public  Law  566).  The 
legislation  has  been  broadened  repeat- 
edly and  in  1 962  was  amended  to  allow 
the  SCS  to  give  technical  and  financial 
help  and  long-term  loans  to  watershed 
project  sponsors  in  developing  public 
recreation  facilities. 

Most  watershed  projects  include 
one  or  more  reservoirs  designed  to  hold 
runoff  water  from  heavy  rains  and 
release  it  slowly  to  prevent  flooding. 
To  create  the  reservoirs,  dams  are 
designed  by  the  SCS  and  constructed 
on  streams.  Once  completed,  the  proj- 
ects become  the  property  of  their  local 
sponsors.  When  the  Fish  Commission 
also  is  a sponsor,  it  assists  in  selecting, 
stocking  and  managing  the  fish  popu- 
lations. 

Pennsylvanians  remember  well  the 


devastation  wrought  by  Hurricane 
Agnes  in  June  of  1972.  Many  commu- 
nities were  flooded.  One  that  wasn't 
was  Wellsboro  in  Tioga  County,  where 
the  Marsh  Creek  Watershed  Project 
was  accredited  by  its  sponsors  with 
preventing  over  $3  million  in  flood 
damages.  The  Fish  Commission  was 
among  the  sponsors,  its  primary 
involvement  being  in  fish  manage- 
ment. 

The  Marsh  Creek  Watershed  Proj- 
ect created  two  new  lakes:  60-acre 
Nessmuck  Lake  which  is  stocked  with 
warmwater  species,  and  Lake  Hamil- 
ton, which  receives  trout  and  is  heavily 
fished  during  spring.  The  former  lake 
is  a recreational  facility  and  has 
become  the  site  of  an  annual  winter 
carnival.  Lake  Hamilton  helps  give 
Wellsboro  an  adequate  water  supply  in 
addition  to  providing  recreation. 

No  one  denies  the  value  of  a 
watershed  development  if  the  result  is 
flood  protection  for  a threatened 
community.  Many  sportsmen  and  con- 
servationists, however,  are  also  con- 
cerned about  protecting  Pennsylva- 


nia’s free-flowing  creeks  and  streams. 
They  know  that  the  number  of  water- 
ways cannot  be  increased  by  legisla- 
tion, management,  hard  work  or 
witchcraft.  They  know  that  what  we 
have  must  last  forever  and  that  the 
number  of  waterways  keeps  getting 
smaller  when  watershed  projects  are 
completed. 

The  Commission's  Jack  Miller  is 
among  those  interested  in  preserving 
the  state’s  waterways.  “There  has  to 
be  a good  reason  for  damming  — with 
no  viable  alternative  — for  a 
watershed  project  to  get  our  approv- 
al,” he  said.  “There  usually  are  three 
or  four  small  streams  in  a watershed, 
so  you  may  have  that  many  dams  in  a 
project. 

“We  look  at  watershed  project 
proposals  on  a case-by-case  basis,”  he 
added.  “We  don’t  like  to  see  streams 
blocked,  but  if  a proposed  project 
happens  to  be  in  an  area  having  little 
or  no  lake  fishing  — and  we  thought 
we’d  get  more  recreational  fishing  — 
we’d  be  more  apt  to  support  it.” 

Miller  is  an  advocate  for  fish,  turtles 
and  other  creatures  which  the  Com- 
mission is  responsible  for  protecting. 
He  served  on  the  planning  team  for  the 
proposed  Chickies  Creek  Watershed 
project  in  Lancaster  County.  The 
watershed  is  the  home  of  a colony  of 
bog  turtles,  an  endangered  species. 
The  proposed  dams  were  never  built 
because  they  weren't  economically 
feasible,  but  the  Fish  Commission  had 
opposed  the  project  since  it  threatened 
the  colony. 

Watershed  developments  mean  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  fishermen. 
On  one  hand  anglers  lose  an  irreplace- 
able creek  or  stream  and  on  the  other 
gain  a new  impoundment.  For  a lake 
fishing  specialist,  another  lake  is 
welcomed.  But  for  trout  fishermen 
who  must  bid  farewell  to  a cold  creek 
or  smallmouth  bass  anglers  whose 
waterway  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
reservoir  for  panfish  and  pickerel,  any 
project  requiring  a dam  is  bad  news. 

Today  excellent  fishing  and  boating 
is  available  at  certain  watershed  devel- 
opments. Some  counties  which  hereto- 
fore lacked  lake  fishing  presently  offer 
residents  close-to-home  angling  thanks 
to  these  projects.  Great  care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  ensure  that  creeks 
and  streams  aren’t  destroyed  need- 
lessly by  dams.  Only  God  can  make  a 
creek  — and  He  hasn't  made  any  new' 
ones  lately. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION  PERSONNEL  CHANGES 


Edward  W.  Manhart  named  Chief  of  Law  Enforcement 
succeeds  retiring  John  L Buck 


J ohn  I.  Buck,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Law  Enforcement  since  1972,  retired 
April  1 after  28  years  with  the 
Commission.  Buck  joined  the  Com- 
mission in  1953  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Luzerne  County  District.  Pro- 
moted to  regional  supervisor  in  1959, 
he  served  first  the  Northcentral 
Region  in  that  capacity,  later  the 
Southwest. 


iE/dward  W,  Manhart  succeeds  Buck 
as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Law 
Enforcement,  having  served  as  Deputy 
Chief  since  1972.  Manhart  joined  the 
Commission  in  1968,  serving  also  the 
Luzerne  County  District.  He  is  cur- 
rently the  president  of  the  Northeast- 
ern State  Conservation  Law  Enforce- 
ment Chief’s  Association. 


JCerry  L.  Messerle  has  been  named 
to  succeed  Manhart  as  Deputy  Chief 
of  Law  Enforcement.  He  joined  the 
Commission  in  1974,  serving  first  as  a 
Waterways  Patrolman  in  the  North- 
east Region,  then  later  as  District 
Waterways  Patrolman  for  Northern 
Lancaster  County.  In  1980  he  was 
moved  to  the  Harrisburg  headquarters 
as  Division  Training  Officer  and 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Coor- 
dinator. 

35arry  A.  Mechling  succeeds  Mes- 
serle as  Deputy  Coordinator  and 
Training  Officer.  Mechling  joined  the 
Commission  in  1974.  Upon  graduation 
from  the  Commission’s  training 
school,  he  was  assigned  to  the  South- 
ern Allegheny  County  District,  was 
later  assigned  to  Beaver  County. 


John  I.  Buck 


Edward  W.  Manhart 


Kerry  L.  Messerle 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


MUSKY  FEVER 

During  the  last  three  weeks  of  the 
musky  season  fishermen  were  out  in  droves 
along  the  Susquehanna  River  near  Tunk- 
hannock.  The  fever  was  so  bad  that  the 
bass  club  from  Scranton  even  gave  up  their 
favorite  fishing  to  try  for  the  muskies.  The 
trees  along  the  mouth  of  Tunkhannock 
Creek  are  all  decorated  for  next  Christ- 
mas: blue  jigs,  red  ones,  white  ones,  and 
even  multicolored  ones.  I imagine  there  are 
quite  a few  fishermen  counting  the  days 
until  the  season  comes  in  on  May  the  9th. 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Wyoming  County 


YEAR-ROUND  SLOBS 

While  patrolling  Lake  Wilhelm  last 
winter,  1 couldn’t  help  but  see  the  various 
items  of  litter,  beverage  cans,  bait  contain- 
ers, numerous  forms  of  paper,  etc.,  taken 


on  the  ice  by  ice  fisherpersons  to  be  used 
while  fishing  then  just  left  there  when  they 
decide  it’s  time  to  leave.  Judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  ice  in  years  past,  I had 
assumed,  wrongly  it  seems,  that  the  litter- 
bug  was  a creature  of  the  warm  weather 
months. 

It’s  only  early  January,  at  this  writing, 
and  I hate  to  think  what  the  ice  is  going  to 
look  like  by  March.  In  the  natural  realm 
some  change  is  occurring  constantly,  but  I 
really  hate  to  see  the  litterbug  creeping 
into  the  sport  of  ice  fishing. 

Cloyd  W.  Hollen 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Northwest  Regional  Office 

SPORTSMANSHIP 

While  checking  ice  fishermen  on  Lake 
Wilhelm  recently  I saw  two  men  who 
thought  enough  of  their  sport  that  they 
wanted  to  share  it  with  a friend  who  was 
walking  with  crutches.  The  friend  was  on  a 
toboggan  and  pulled  to  the  ice  shanty; 


when  they  were  through  for  the  day  the 
friend  was  transported  to  the  car. 

Seeing  an  act  of  sportsmanship  like  this, 
after  seeing  some  things  people  do  in  this 
world,  does  a great  deal  to  renew  one’s 
faith  in  mankind. 

Cloyd  W.  Hollen 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Northwest  Regional  Office 


DISGUSTING! 

I’m  certain  with  the  end  of  winter  at 
hand  it’s  difficult  to  find  signs  of  spring 
disgusting.  However,  I’ve  just  returned 
from  launch  #3  at  Lake  Wilhelm  and  what 
1 saw  was  very  disgusting.  With  the  past 
few  days’  temperatures  in  the  40s  and  50s, 
most  of  the  snow  is  gone  in  the  parking 
lots.  But  what  is  not  gone  is  the  litter  the 
slobs  took  time  to  bury  in  the  snow  banks. 
It  also  appears  the  slobs  can't  read  the 
regulations  prohibiting  alcoholic  beverages 
in  the  park,  as  most  of  the  beverage 
containers  are  from  this  type  of  drink. 

I wonder  what  kind  of  home  a slob  lives 
in.  If  the  way  they  act  in  public  is  any 
indication  of  the  way  they  conduct  them- 
selves at  home,  it  would  be  a very  sad  way 
to  live  and  raise  a family. 

Larry  V.  Boor 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mercer  County 


Homemade  & Handy 


by  George  L.  Harting 


Transporting  those  several  rods  for 
an  extended  fishing  trip  is  made  easy 
by  crafting  a carrying  bag  that  will 
handle  all  of  them.  My  denim  bag 
accommodates  three  spinning  poles 
and  an  extra  tip;  it  is  both  a practical 
cover  and  a convenient  device  to  keep 
the  gear  available. 

Determine  the  length  of  the  pouch 
by  the  rod  length  and  the  width  of  the 
material  necessary  by  calculating  how 
much  space  is  needed  for  each  pouch, 
a narrow  width  for  the  tip  and  a 
substantially  wider  slot  for  the  bottom 
of  the  pole  and  the  handle.  Allow  suffi- 
cient width  in  the  center  of  the  bag  to 
place  a piece  of  bamboo  capped  on 
each  end  with  rubber  cups.  This  pole 
will  serve  as  a backbone  for  the  pouch 
and  will  keep  it  extended  even  when  all 
rods  are  removed.  This  support  is 
permanently  sewn  into  the  center  of 
the  carrying  bag. 

Allow  a sufficient  surplus  of  mate- 
rial on  the  back  half  of  the  bag  to  form 


an  eight-inch  hemmed  flap  that  folds 
over  the  top  front  and  secures  the  rods 
into  place.  Three  long  ties  of  one- 
half-inch  cotton  twill  tape  are  sewn  to 
the  back  center  at  the  midpoint  of  the 
tape  only.  One  tie  is  attached  at  the 
top,  another  at  the  bottom  and  the 
third  in  the  middle  of  the  bag.  When 


the  pouch  is  filled  with  the  gear  and 
the  flap  is  folded  down  into  place,  the 
bag  should  be  rolled  from  each  side 
toward  the  center  and  securely  tied  for 
transporting  and  safe  handling. 

Consolidating  the  rods  into  one 
carrying  case  reveals,  with  every 
excursion,  some  new  advantages. 
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Waterside  Wanderings 

by  Linda  Steiner 


Our  canoe  has  taken  us  to  more 
good  times  and  fishing  spots,  and  I 
can’t  remember  how  we  managed  to 
enjoy  ourselves  without  it.  It’s  one  of 
the  older  types,  with  wooden  struts 
and  woven  seats,  and  it  glides  whisper- 
light  over  lake  waters.  Today  my 
fishing  buddy  and  I sample  a few  wild 
strawberries,  wet  with  dew,  and  push 
off  from  the  muddy  shore.  We  dip  the 
worn  paddles  into  the  sunlight 
reflections  on  the  surface,  setting 
them  rippling  and  dancing.  It’s  a 
summer  morning  on  a bass  lake,  cool 
enough  for  long  sleeves  and  bright 
enough  for  sunglasses. 

Though  I love  this  kind  of  morning 
for  bass  fishing,  I guess  I’ll  never  be 
any  good  at  it.  I can’t  be  bothered 
with  depth  finders,  fish  locators, 


oxygen  meters  or  patterned  trolling. 
Give  me  a shallow,  weedy  lake,  with 
lots  of  drowned  trees  and  stumps 
jutting  up  like  broken  teeth,  and 
intriguing  coves  and  backwaters  to 
explore  and  I’ll  keep  busy  for  days. 

Perhaps  I’m  just  not  a serious 
fisherman.  I’m  not  concerned  with 
numbers  or  trophies,  and  though  I’d 
be  disappointed  if  my  rod  didn’t  bend 
with  a fish  a few  times  during  the  day, 
being  adrift  on  the  lake  and  poking 
around  each  bend  make  it  an 
adventure.  There’s  a lot  to  see  along 
the  edges  of  a marshy  lake  on  a still 
morning,  and  the  silent,  unhurried 
gliding  of  the  canoe  is  all  I need  to 
take  me  there. 

Entering  a cove,  we  see  a stark, 
dead  tree  is  oddly  adorned.  A flock  of 


turkey  vultures  has  spent  the  night 
there,  and  the  dew  is  heavy  on  them. 

In  the  early  sunlight  they  sit  with 
wings  spread  wide,  hanging  their 
feathers  out  to  dry.  They  take  to  the 
air  reluctantly,  though  we  tried  not  to 
frighten  them. 

We  let  the  canoe  drift  slowly 
toward  a jumble  of  flooded  snags  and 
sunken  limbs.  There’s  deeper  water 
just  off  the  edge,  so  we  stop  and  throw 
in  our  unsophisticated  tackle,  minnow, 
hook  and  bobber.  There  just  has  to  be 
a bass  at  home. 

The  water  below  is  dark,  that 
brownish  “swamp  water,”  but  it’s 
surprisingly  clear.  The  bottom  is  a 
forest  of  water  weeds.  Chunky 
coontail  rises  upward  and  shoots  of 
water  lilies  push  toward  the  sunlight. 


As  we  sit  quietly,  bobber  watching, 
sunfish  swim  under  the  boat.  In  the 
rich  plant  growth  below,  their  nests 
are  light  colored  areas  cleared  in  the 
midst  of  the  algae. 

The  bobber  moves,  dances  about. 
Something  has  approached  the 
minnow.  The  float  sinks  slowly 
beneath  the  surface,  then  moves 
leisurely  away.  We  know  what  that 
maneuver  means:  a pickerel.  The 
strike  brings  the  fish,  gills  agape, 
jumping  free  of  the  water.  It’s  the 
color  of  emerald  and  amber,  but  not 
quite  legal.  We  use  longnose  pliers 
and  a careful  hand  around  the  needle 
teeth  and  send  it  on  its  way. 

Now  there’s  an  unexpected  visitor 
toying  with  the  other  bobber.  It’s  not 
interested  in  the  bait  below,  but  seems 
to  have  taken  a “fancy”  to  the  red  and 
white  floating  ball.  A painted  turtle  is 
nosing  the  bobber,  which  is  the  same 
size  as  its  head,  pushing  it  around  in 
the  water.  We’re  not  sure  if  it  wants  to 
eat  it,  play  with  it  or  has  amorous 
intentions.  It  finally  leaves  its 
unresponsive  partner  for  other 
interests. 

We  play  the  paddles  again  and  drift 
by  shoreline  cattails,  where  redwing 
blackbirds  scold  us  and  past  mossy 
islands,  where  bullfrogs  call.  The  sun 
is  higher  now  and  insects  are  out,  with 
accompanying  swallows  and  kingbirds 
dipping  and  skimming  over  the  water 
to  catch  them. 

We  decide  to  anchor  and  rig  up  for 
panfish  and  soon  there’s  a colorful 
stringer  hanging  over  the  side  of  the 
canoe,  husky  perch,  bluegills  and 
pumpkinseeds.  When  we  pause 
between  bites,  our  rods  become 
promontories  on  which  damselflies 
and  dragonflies  perch  to  survey  the 
water  around  them.  Many  are  joined 
together  in  mating  posture  and  touch 
their  tails  in  staccato  rhythm  to  the 
water  surface,  laying  eggs.  Every 
upthrusting  stump  seems  to  be 
festooned  with  the  empty  nymph 
husks  of  the  fliers. 

Taking  a break  on  the  shoreline  to 
stretch  our  legs  and  sample  the  wild 
raspberries,  I inspect  the  huckleberry 
bushes  for  a preview  of  this  summer’s 
crop.  Farther  up  on  wooded  hillsides, 
pink  mountain  laurel  is  in  bloom. 

In  many  spots,  this  lake  has  no  real 
shoreline,  just  a place  where  water 
gives  way  to  soggy  moss  and  swampy 
brush.  We  paddle  farther  up  the  lake 
and  cast  floating  plugs  into  deep 


pockets  along  the  broken  shore.  There 
are  a few  largemouths  here  and  they 
smash  the  floaters  as  soon  as  they  hit 
the  surface.  It’s  probably  natural  for 
frogs  to  drop  in  like  that,  so  the 
sudden  strike  is  to  be  expected,  but  is 
no  less  unnerving. 

We  catch  a few  bass  that  way, 
green-sided  and  darkly  striped.  It’s 
become  a lazy  afternoon  now  and  our 
fishing  doesn’t  seem  to  disturb  one 
wild  duckling  at  all,  snoozing  along 
the  water’s  edge.  Entering  a cove,  we 
try  to  glide  close  to  a blue  heron, 
intently  fishing  the  shallows,  but  it’s 
no  good.  Its  lift-off  looks  an  unlikely 
event,  huge  wings  flapping  and  long 
legs  dangling  below.  In  flight  it 
appears  more  organized,  neck  tucked 
into  a tight  “S”  against  the  body  and 
measured  wingbeat. 

At  this  end  of  the  lake  there  is  a 
beaver  hut,  a huge  mound  of  mud  and 
sticks  and,  during  summer,  grasses. 
We  guide  the  canoe  through  the 
channels  between  islands  for  a closer 
look  at  the  structure,  and  a huge 
snapping  turtle,  with  a fist-size  head 
and  rough  shell  several  feet  across, 
dives  under  the  boat.  I think  of 
ducklings  and  passing  fish  nabbed 
from  its  underwater  lair.  Though  I 
enjoy  turtle  soup,  I won’t  try  wrestling 
this  one  into  the  canoe  with  me. 

We’ve  paddled  quite  a ways  into  the 
backwaters  of  the  lake  from  our 
launch  and  now  turn  back.  Running 
straight  that  way  is,  incongruously,  a 
line  of  metal  fenceposts.  The  area  had 
once  been  farmland  and  forest. 


Streaming  from  each  drowned 
fencepost  is  a mat  of  long-fibered 
algae,  like  a green  umbrella.  Though 
the  sun  is  hot  and  high,  the  weeds 
must  be  casting  a shadow  on  the 
bottom,  providing  cover. 

I cast  the  plug  just  beside  the 
floating  mat  and  it  barely  touches 
down  when  there’s  a splash,  as  if 
something  set  on  coiled  springs  had 
suddenly  been  released.  I jerk  back  on 
the  rod,  mostly  in  surprise.  A good 
fish  is  on  and  I’m  glad  I hooked  the 
bass  in  open  water,  rather  than  in  the 
tangled  stumps  close  to  shore. 

Deepwater  reservoirs  certainly 
produce  their  share  of  catches,  but  as 
an  angler  with  a small  canoe,  I find 
myself  drawn  to  fishing  the  swampy 
lakes.  When  the  fishing  is  slow,  or 
we're  just  in  the  mood  to  “explore,” 
we  often  ease  the  boat  into  the  marsh 
above  the  lake.  It’s  hard  to  believe, 
once  you’re  there,  that  some  people 
consider  swampland  “useless”  and  can 
see  no  value  to  it.  In  many  areas, 
marshes  are  the  last  stand  of  wildlife, 
as  they’re  difficult  for  people  to  enter 
and  encroach  upon. 

As  the  transitional  zone  from  water 
to  land,  a marsh  is  incredibly 
productive,  especially  as  a nursery  for 
many  fish  species,  shore  and  water 
birds,  and  a home  for  innumerable 
types  of  reptiles  and  amphibians.  And 
besides,  where  there’s  a drowned 
stump  and  a couple  of  feet  of  water, 
there’s  likely  to  be  a “bigmouth” 
waiting  to  be  caught,  by  a curious 
angler  in  a quiet  canoe  . . . like  me. 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Yellow  perch  travel  in 

schools  ranging  from  a few  fish  to  as  many 
as  a hundred  or  more.  One  odd  fact  is  that 
virtually  all  fish  in  a school  are  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  size  and  age. 

Aquatic  insects  at  this  time  of  the  year 

are  of  the  brighter  colors  and  will  continue 
to  be  so,  especially  through  July  and 
August.  Good  patterns  of  artificials  are  of 
such  shades  as  the  Light  Cahill  and  the 
Cream  Variant. 

Two  anglers  can  fish  together  on  a very 

small  stream,  if  they  fish  alternate  pools  as 
they  move  along. 

Don’t  gamble  with  your  safety  if  you 

have  a rough  stretch  of  stream  to  cross. 
Like  most  anglers,  you  probably  do  not 
carry  a wading  staff,  but  you  can  find  a 
stout  stick  that  will  enable  you  to  maintain 
your  balance  in  fast  water  or  on  rough 
bottom. 


Artificial  ants  usually  are  fished  in  quiet 

water  along  stream  banks  under  overhang- 
ing trees,  but  they  also  are  effective  in 
riffles  if  allowed  to  drift  with  the  current. 

Just  any  old  color  won’t  do  when  fishing 

imitation  grasshoppers.  Colors  of  the 
“fakes”  should  match  the  colors  of  natural 
insects  found  along  the  stream.  The  shades 
can  range  from  yellow  to  dark  brown. 

A line  that  stretches,  or  is  too  heavy,  is  a 
handicap  in  trolling.  Either  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  an  angler  to  know  if  a bit  of  wood 
or  other  debris  has  caught  on  the  lure  or 
whether  the  lure  is  working  properly.  A 
cluttered-up  lure  will  not  catch  fish. 


Don’t  crush  delicate  dry  flies  by  keeping 

them  in  boxes  that  have  clips  or  springs 
that  hold  the  hooks.  Instead,  use  boxes  that 
have  compartments  deep  enough  that  the 
hackles  of  the  dry  flies  will  not  be  crushed 
out  of  shape.  There  are  round  compart- 
ment boxes,  such  as  sketched  here;  boxes 
with  six  or  eight  compartments  that  fit  into 
a fishing  vest  pocket,  and  boxes  that  are  a 
combination  of  compartments  for  dry  flies 
and  hooks  or  springs  sections  for  wet  flies 
and  nymphs. 


Short  shank  hooks  in  sizes  4 and  6 are 

tops  in  bait  fishing,  and  even  smaller  sizes 
are  good  with  such  baits  as  crickets  and 
small  garden  worms.  Short  shank  hooks 
hold  such  baits  more  securely,  yet  they 
hook  and  hold  fish  securely. 

Fish  spinners  with  ball  bearing  snap  swiv- 
els which  eliminate  line  twist  and  assure 
smooth  operation  of  the  spinner  blades. 

Use  only  half  a big  worm  to  “sweeten”  a 

jig  or  other  lure,  and  make  small  cuts  in 
the  sides  of  a minnow  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  scent  of  the  worm  or  minnow 
will  travel  in  the  water  and  attract  fish. 

Float  a streamer  into  a good  holding  spot 

for  trout  or  bass.  But  instead  of  retrieving 
it,  work  it  erratically  right  in  that  spot. 
This  tactic  may  convince  a big  fish  that  a 
small  fish  has  invaded  its  feeding  territory. 

Bright  shirts  are  taboo  in  stream  fishing, 

unless  you  wish  to  give  fish  an  edge  by 
warning  them  of  your  presence. 

A wobbling  boat  can  cause  an  angler  to 

make  inaccurate  casts  and  to  work  his  lure 
less  effectively. 


Very  short  rods  are  fine  on  small  brooks, 

but  not  on  big,  broad  streams.  The  tiny  rod 
is  used  for  short  casts,  often  not  much 
longer  than  the  leader.  Rods  eight  feet  or 
longer  keep  much  more  of  the  line  off  the 
water  and  prevent  it  from  exerting  drag  on 
the  fly. 

Trout  that  make  splashy  rises,  literally 

making  the  water  churn,  are  usually  small 
fish.  Big  fish  in  feeding  rarely  make  more 
than  a dimple  or  slight  swirl  on  the 
surface. 

Riffles  are  a problem  for  the  dry  fly 

angler.  Usually  he  turns  to  a fairly  large 
fly  so  that  he  can  see  it  riding  on  the  water 
and  also  because  he  thinks  it  more  visible 
to  a trout.  The  fact  is  that  very  small  dry 
flies  also  catch  trout  in  riffled  water.  The 
angler  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  fly,  and 
may  have  to  strike  at  the  rise,  but  the  trout 
have  no  such  vision  problems. 

Casting  rod  handles  used  with  a rod  that 

has  a butt  ferrule,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
handle,  are  of  several  styles.  At  top  here  is 
a handle  that  can  be  adjusted  to  a comfort- 
able position  instantly  and  without  tools.  In 
the  center  is  a handle  with  a pistol  grip 
made  of  soft  rubber  that  fits  the  hand 
snugly  and  will  not  slip  even  when  wet.  At 
the  bottom  is  a straight-line  grip,  a type 
used  for  generations. 


Deciding  the  correct  leader  tippet  to  use 

can  be  a problem,  since  it  is  essential  to 
have  tippet  and  fly  match.  A simple 
formula  is  this;  divide  the  hook  size  by  four 
to  determine  the  tippet  size.  For  example,  a 
3x  tippet  works  with  a size  12  fly,  a 4x 
tippet  with  a size  16  fly  and  a 5x  tippet 
with  a size  20  fly. 
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Let’s  Face  Our  Financial  Future 


Two  months  ago  we  advised  you  of  the  pending  loss  of  over 
$1,200,000  in  federal  grants-in-aid  to  be  effective  in  1982.  This 
is  a serious  blow,  coming  on  top  of  the  effects  of  rising  person- 
nel costs  and  inflation.  A Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Com- 
missioners working  with  staff  and  the  comptroller  have  pro- 
jected the  downward  trend  of  the  Fish  Fund’s  ending  balance;  even  without  the 
loss  of  federal  monies  we  would  have  been  looking  at  a red  ink  situation  in  fiscal 
year  83-84. 

We  have  ordered  our  program  directors  to  reduce  our  81-82  budget  request  to 
97  % of  this  year’s  budget,  we  have  set  personnel  ceilings  at  436  salaried  posi- 
tions by  July  1 of  this  year  and  426  by  July  1,  1982;  we  have  frozen  land  acquisi- 
tion, except  for  those  items  already  in  the  mill,  and  have  reduced  our  develop- 
ment projects  drastically,  setting  priorities  for  areas  already  owned  or  under  our 
control. 

In  the  meantime,  after  working  out  a number  of  different  combinations,  the 
Commission  has  authorized  us  to  go  to  the  General  Assembly  seeking  sponsor- 
ship for  legislation  to  increase  fishing  license  fees,  hopefully,  in  1982.  Those  new 
fees  would  result  in  a $12  resident  license  fee,  $20  for  a non-resident,  a $4  li- 
cense for  resident  senior  (over  65),  and  a $20  senior  resident  lifetime  license. 

We  always  regret  having  to  go  to  the  people  who  pay  the  bills  and  ask  them  for 
more  money.  These  increases  we  project  — considering  inflation,  personnel  costs 
and  the  need  to  make  up  some  of  those  programs  that  were  funded  partially  by 
the  federal  government  — should  keep  the  Fish  Fund  healthy  through  fiscal  year 
85-86.  Beyond  that,  we  can’t  guess  because  we  don’t  know  what’s  going  to  hap- 
pen to  inflation  and  personnel  costs.  It’s  very  difficult  to  figure  out  what  the  fed- 
eral government  is  going  to  do. 

Reports  we  are  getting  now  are  that  1981  has  been  an  excellent  fishing  year, 
and  with  Operation  FUTURE  coming  onboard  (at  no  extra  expense),  and  with  rec- 
ord license  sales  again  this  year,  these  increases  are  not  out  of  order  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  support  us. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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Lake  Raystown’s  30  miles  of  prime  recreational  waters  draw  boaters  from 
far  and  wide  to  enjoy  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  state. 

Front  Cover  photo  by  Joe  Workosky 
Lake  Erie  has  provided  photographers  with  some  of  the  most  spectacular 
sunsets  in  the  Commonwealth,  like  this  month’s  back  cover. 

Photo  by  Michael  K.  Simmons 
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"JUST  A BEGINNER"  — 

I am  just  a beginner  fly  fisherman.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  sort  out  all  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  each  insect’s  life.  Also, 
try  as  I might,  I see  little  in  the  way  of 
hatches  on  the  streams  here  in  the  area 
where  Butler,  Venango,  Armstrong  and 
Clarion  Counties  come  together.  I fish 
Turkey  Run,  Bear  Creek,  and  Richey  Run 
a lot.  I don’t  know  what  to  use  though.  I 
try  terrestrials  that  I have  bought  and  tied 
but  with  little  luck. 

What  sort  of  flies  should  I use  on  the 
stream  in  this  area.  I don’t  have  the  mon- 
ey for  gasoline  to  drive  to  the  Letort,  etc., 
and  it  seems  like  most  printed  matter  is  on 
streams  such  as  this.  Please  help. 

I cut  out  and  put  into  a binder  all  my 
fly  tying  articles.  If  it  were  possible,  I 
wish  they  were  printed  in  an  easier  man- 
ner to  save  as  such  or  have  you  ever  con- 
sidered publishing  them  in  a binder  or 
booklet  of  their  own? 

Thank  you  for  a great  magazine.  My 
boys  and  I have  learned  a lot. 

Carl  E.  Jackson 
Foxburg 

It  would  be  virtually  impossible  for 
anyone  to  recommend  flies  (especially 
when  “matching  a hatch’’  locally  is  in- 
tended) to  another  angler  clear  across  the 
Commonwealth.  A far  better  practice 
would  be  to  enlist  the  aid  and  counsel  of  a 
known  fly  fishing  expert  in  your  area  of 
preferred  fishing.  Few  good  fishermen 
hesitate  to  pass  on  advice  to  serious  en- 
quirers. 

Author  Chauncy  K.  Lively  has  put  his 
fly  tying  works  into  book  form. 
“Chauncy  Lively’s  Flybox”  is  available 
from  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and 
Kelker  Streets,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harris- 
burg, PA,  17105  for  $7.95  plus  sales  tax 
and  60C  shipping.  It  is  not  available  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  Ed. 


CHEESE  MIX: 

I’d  like  to  share  a tip  with  all  you 
cheese  fishermen.  I’m  sure  some  of  you 
have  already  tried  it.  I learned  it  from  a 
friend  who  I really  didn’t  think  did  much 
fishing,  but  he  sure  taught  me  something. 


If  you’ve  ever  had  trouble  with  your  Vel- 
veeta  cheese  falling  off  the  hook,  try  mix- 
ing some  cotton  in  with  your  cheeseballs. 

It  really  helps,  especially  in  warm 
weather.  Good  fishing! 

David  Reichelderfer 
Allentown 

WHY? 

This  is  pertaining  to  the  size  limit  of 
walleyes.  I have  been  fishing  Lake  Wal- 
lenpaupack  since  1945  and  just  about 
every  weekend  since  then.  Ever  since  the 
Commission  changed  the  size  limit  from 
12  to  15  inches,  I must  have  six  or  eight, 
or  sometimes  15  or  more  before  I can 
catch  one  1 5 inches  or  bigger.  It  is  my  the- 
ory that  we  throw  the  undersized  fish 
back  and  this  creates  so  many  walleyes 
that  eat  most  of  the  food  that  they  live 
on,  therefore  not  allowing  the  walleye  to 
grow  according  to  their  age  and  year. 

I would  like  to  know  why  this  has  cre- 
ated this  problem.  Now  they  are  going  to 
change  the  size  limit  of  bass.  I wonder  if 
this  is  going  to  create  the  same  problem. 
I’m  going  to  wait  for  an  answer  in  Leaky 
Boots.  Thank  you. 

Alfred  Stair 
Hellertown 

P.S.  I’m  a great  fan  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  will  never  be  without  it. 

Dear  Mr.  Stair: 

Years  ago  when  the  15-inch  limit  on 
walleyes  was  established,  biologists  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  prevent  overharvest 
of  predator  species  so  that  they  could  be 
effective  predators  and  reach  spawning 
size.  Size  and  creel  limits  were  the  easiest 
and  most  acceptable  method  available. 

Your  theory  that  returning  walleyes  to 
the  lake  may  create  a “stunted”  popula- 
tion is  quite  valid  if  there  is  low  natural 
mortality,  extensive  natural  reproduc- 
tion, poor  growth,  and  low  exploitation 
(harvest).  Slow-growing  populations 
without  adequate  forage,  walleye  or  any 
other  species,  would  exhibit  poor  growth 
for  the  reason  you  mention;  however,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack. 

The  lake  was  inventoried  in  1980  and  a 
prospering  walleye  population  was 
found.  A total  of  1,010  walleyes  were 
captured  ranging  in  size  from  13.5  - 31.5 
inches.  Most  of  the  individuals  were  be- 
tween 16-20  inches.  These  are  the  three, 
four,  and  five-year-old  fish  — the  spawn- 
ing population.  Assuming  these  fish  can 
successfully  spawn,  recruitment  to  the 
population  should  be  excellent.  Walleyes 
are  very  prolific  but  are  subject  to  great 
variations  in  year  class  strength.  They 
spawn  over  gravel  shoals  in  late  March  or 
early  April  and  then  abandon  the  eggs. 
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The  eggs  are  subject  to  high  mortality 
from  fluctuating  water  levels,  wave  ac- 
tion, siltation,  and  predation.  The  small 
walleyes  you  captured  are  one  and  two 
years  old  indicating  a successful  spawn  in 
those  years.  It  is  important  that  these  fish 
enter  into  the  spawning  population, 
should  adverse  conditions  affect  future 
year  classes. 

Walleyes  are  opportunistic  feeders,  but 
can  also  be  very  selective  for  yellow  perch 
and  alewife.  As  a fisherman,  you  are 
probably  aware  of  the  great  abundance  of 
alewife  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  The 
growth  rate  of  walleye  indicate  that  they 
are  growing  better  than  average  for 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  One  could 
conclude  that  there  is  adequate  forage 
and  they  are  not  eating  themselves  out  of 
house  and  home. 

A 15-inch  walleye  is  much  more  effi- 
cient predator  than  a 12-inch  walleye  for 
the  following  reasons.  It  is  longer-lived, 
therefore  able  to  consume  more,  and  the 
larger  size  enables  it  to  take  larger  prey. 
While  the  size  limit  may  reduce  harvest,  it 
has  a positive  effect  on  the  panfish  popu- 
lations. Many  of  our  waters  have  stunted 
panfish  populations  (yellow  pumpkin- 
seed,  etc.)  due  to  insufficient  predation, 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  a reduced 
walleye  harvest  exceed  the  need  to  creel  a 
12-inch  fish. 

A 15-inch  limit  may  not  be  wise  fisher- 
ies management  for  all  waters,  such  as 
those  with  poor  growth  and  fish  never 
reaching  harvestable  size.  As  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  fishing  increases,  new  regula- 
tions will  take  the  place  of  the  old  based 
on  scientific  information  in  an  effort  to 
provide  the  fisherman  with  the  best 
angling  opportunities  the  resource  can 
support.  The  12-inch  limit  on  bass  in  im- 
poundments is  just  such  a regulation. 

A 12-inch  limit  on  bass  was  proposed  in 
response  to  increasing  popularity  among 
anglers.  Also,  today’s  fisherman  is  more 
sophisticated  and  well-equipped.  Many  of 
our  smaller  impoundments  show  signs  of 
overharvest  of  bass.  The  12-inch  limit 
will  provide  a number  of  benefits  to  the 
angler.  An  increase  in  the  size  of  the  bass 
as  well  as  the  bass  populations  should  be 
noticed.  A 9-  to  12-inch  bass  is  a more  ef- 
ficient predator  for  the  same  reasons  as 
the  walleye,  therefore  panfish  popula- 
tions should  improve.  Bass  will  be  able  to 
spawn  at  least  once  before  being  har- 
vested. The  catch  and  release  of  an  11- 
inch  bass  is  sport  and  that  is  what  it’s  all 
about. 

Craig  W.  Billingsley 

A rea  Fisheries  Manager 

"THANKS" 

Just  a few  lines  to  say  “thanks”  to  the 
Park  Ranger  at  French  Creek  State  Park 
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and  the  nice  and  helpful  people  I met  at 
the  Fish  Commission  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg,  especially  Mr.  John  Jones 
and  the  staffer  I spoke  with  at  the  South- 
eastern Law  Enforcement  Office  of  Mr. 
Norman  W.  Sickles. 

Those  people  helped  make  a potentially 
sad  affair  a learning  experience. 

I was  fishing  about  the  second  week  in 
March  at  Hopewell  Lake  in  French  Creek 
Park.  After  having  no  luck  I fished  the 
stream  that  connects  Scotts  Run  Lake 
(posted  no  fishing,  trout  approved, 
stocked  waters)  and  Hopewell  Lake. 

I caught  what  I believed  to  be  a small- 
mouth  white  bass.  That  was  my  second 
mistake!  I was  fishing  approved  trout  wa- 
ters, although  not  posted  or  mentioned  in 
the  regulations  manual,  had  landed  a 
trout,  a palomino  no  less,  dead  wrong  on 
two  accounts. 

I started  to  fish  Pennsylvania  streams 
this  past  year.  I have  subscribed  to  nu- 
merous freshwater  magazines,  bought 
fishing  gear  for  my  family  and  friends.  I 
instruct  my  nephews  and  neighborhood 
kids  as  I learn,  trying  to  help  make  them 
future  Pennsylvania  anglers  and  good 
sportspersons. 

Oddly  enough,  I have  yet  to  encounter 
in  all  my  readings  a story  or  picture  of  a 
palomino  trout.  I have  purchased  for  my- 
self and  nephews  the  entire  collection  of 
Fish  Commission  posters,  fish,  turtles 
and  snakes.  Thanks  to  my  mistakes  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  as- 
sistance I have  just  a bit  more  informa- 
tion to  pass  on  to  these  kids. 

C.  Neely 
Pottstown 

P.S.  Please  run  another  cover  story  on 
Palomino  trout. 

TAGGED  RAINBOWS  — 

In  the  December  issue  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler,  I was  reading  your  article 
“Running  Rainbow.”  That  was  quite  in- 
teresting and  that  rainbow  travelled  quite 
a distance.  I’m  quite  familiar  with  where 
the  Lycoming  Creek  Angler’s  Club  is  lo- 
cated. 

I’m  having  the  same  problem  with  two 
tagged  rainbows  that  I caught  in  the  west 
branch  of  the  Valley  Creek  in  Chester 
County  in  June  of  this  year.  I caught  both 
of  them  within  a half  hour  of  each  other. 
One  was  \1'A  inches,  2/  pounds.  The 
other  was  17  inches,  2 pounds.  Both  were 
tagged  in  the  mouth  with  metal  tags.  Tags 
read  “105  Springmeadow”  and  “122 
Springmeadow.” 

I’m  a former  Pennsylvania  resident 
now  living  in  Delaware  but  I still  fish  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  every  chance  I get. 

My  son  and  I are  steady  readers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  and  also  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  News.  Both  magazines  are 


very  interesting. 

Certainly  would  appreciate  any 
information  you  could  get  for  me  since  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  get  any. 

Charles  Scheibe 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest 
in  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  and  for  your 
praise  of  the  Pennsylvania  A ngler. 

Your  June,  1980  catch  of  two  17-inch 
rainbow  trout  within  one-half  hour  of 
each  other  in  West  Valley  Creek,  Chester 
County,  was  quite  impressive.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Chester  County  Waterways 
Patrolman  Raymond  Bednarchik,  we 
were  able  to  discover  that  the  two  tagged 
trout  were  stocked  in  West  Valley  Creek 
by  the  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation. There  were  no  prizes  associated 
with  the  fish;  however,  I’m  sure  you  felt 
great  pleasure  in  catching  two  trout  of 
that  size  in  one  fishing  trip. 

Best  of  luck  in  your  1981  fishing  expe- 
ditions! 


Michael  L.  Kaufmann 
A rea  Fisheries  Manager 


" NEVER  HAD  BETTER" 

Enclosed  is  my  renewal  for  your  fine 
magazine.  In  the  three  years  I have  lived 
here  in  Pennsylvania  I must  say  that  I 
have  never  had  better  fishing.  The  water- 
ways patrolmen  and  deputies  I have  met 
have  always  been  polite  and  courteous. 

Many  of  my  fishing  spots  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  Angler.  They  will 
remain  my  secret.  Many  fishermen  I have 
met  at  these  streams  and  impoundments 
take  tremendous  pride  in  the  areas.  From 
the  almost  routine  visits  from  the  water- 
ways patrolmen,  we  know  they  take  pride 
in  these  places  as  well.  Over  the  past  two 
years  my  wife  and  I have  caught  well  over 
1500  fish  in  these  waters.  We  have  re- 
leased 98%  of  them  for  future  adven- 
tures. Our  friends  who  fish  with  us  all  fol- 
low our  basic  rule  — keep  only  what  you 
will  use. 

I hope  the  dry  conditions  do  not  dam- 
age the  Pennsylvania  fishery.  Let’s  all 
pray  for  rain. 

Mike  Meadows 
Bird  in  Hand,  Pa. 


"BLUE  RIBBON" 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  three  more 
years  of  guaranteed  enjoyment  poring 
over  your  fine  publication. 

Being  a fly  fisherman  I especially  enjoy 
your  articles  on  various  fly  fishing 
stretches  (Penns,  the  limestone  streams, 
Bowmans,  etc.)  and  the  excellent  section 


on  fly  patterns.  I have  cancelled  my  sub- 
scriptions to  Fly  Fisherman  (too  much 
western  orientation)  and  Field  & Stream 
and  Outdoor  Life  (too  much  field  and  not 
enough  stream).  Just  give  me  the  Angler 
and  I’ll  be  very  happy.  I have  convinced 
two  of  my  New  Jersey  fly  fishing  buddies 
to  subscribe  and  they  enjoy  reading  the 
Angler  also  (along  with  using  their  non- 
resident licenses). 

While  I am  passing  out  accolades, 
please  allow  me  to  commend  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  on  its  fine  trout 
fishing  program.  Pennsylvania  offers 
more  miles  of  sheer  “blue  ribbon”  trout 
streams  than  any  state  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  better  than  some  to  the  west 
too!  Where  else  can  you  have  beautiful 
freestone  mountain  streams  and  an  hour 
or  less  away  the  best  limestone  streams  in 
the  U.S.?  Your  wild  streams  program, 
Fish-For-Fun  projects,  Fly  Fishing  Only 
streams  and  programs  for  youngsters  and 
disabled  persons  must  be  recognized  as 
the  finest  trout  management  program  in 
America.  Keep  doing  it  well.  Whether  I 
am  on  the  Breeches,  Clarks,  Grays,  Rid- 
ley, the  Sock,  Little  Lehigh,  French,  Ket- 
tle, Cross  Fork,  Young  Womans,  State 
Pine,  Bushkill,  etc.,  I first  look  up  at  the 
clear  blue  and  thank  HIM  then  I look 
down  at  the  gin  clear  water  with  tough-to- 
coax  trout  and  I thank  you. 

Joe  Casey 

Newtown  Square 


OLD-TIMER! 

I am  enclosing  a check  to  renew  my 
subscription  to  the  Angler  for  three  more 
years. 

I nave  never  fished  as  much  as  I would 
have  liked  to,  never  caught  any  bragging 
sized  fish.  However,  I can  recall  going 
fishing  as  many  as  seventy  years  ago  and 
have  taken  out  a fishing  license  every  year 
since  1925  (The  first  year  I needed  a li- 
cense). Now  I am  enjoying  a lifetime  per- 
mit. 

I have  fished,  at  times,  in  every  month 
of  the  year  and  caught  at  least  some  of 
every  local  species  from  minnows  and  eels 
to  muskies.  Have  also  tried  every  method 
of  fishing  from  live  bait  to  dry  flies,  jigs 
and  plugs. 

I would  like  to  hear  from  others  with 
similar  experiences,  especially  anyone 
having  a 1924  license  button  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  part  with.  That  would 
complete  my  collection.  (All  are  my  own 
except  1923  and  1924). 

Keep  the  Angler  coming,  I like  it  very 
much.  Thank  you  all. 

Albert  F.  Hoffman 
Aspers 

(continued  on  page  25.) 
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A Day  on  Stevenson  by  Dave  Wolf 


W'  hen  thinking  of  the  Northcen- 
tral,  one’s  mind  shifts  to  freestone 
streams,  both  large  and  small,  brook 
trout  found  in  little  mountain  feeders 
sheltered  by  a mature  forest,  and 
larger  streams  that  abound  in  rain- 
bows and  browns.  Few,  if  any,  relate 
warmwater  species  with  such  an  area, 
particularly  the  “lowly”  bluegill.  But 
down  the  picturesque  valley  from  my 
home,  toward  the  town  of  Sinnema- 
honing,  a concrete  structure  rises  to 
retard  the  flow  of  a fine  trout  stream. 
The  stream,  of  course,  is  the  First  Fork 
of  the  Sinnemahoning,  the  impound- 
ment: Stevenson  Dam. 

Stevenson  was  long  in  coming  as  a 
prime  fishery  and,  as  an  advocate  fly 
fisherman,  I deplored  the  interruption 
of  my  favorite  trout  stream.  But,  in 
time  man  adapts  and  scrappy  blue- 
gills,  powerful  muskies,  skyrocketing 
bass  and  slocked  trout  have  lured  me 
to  these  waters.  My  son  has  become  a 
bluegill  addict  of  sorts.  On  his  way  to 
proficiency  with  the  long  rod,  and  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eleven,  bug-smashing 
bluegills  have  strengthened  his  pro- 
gress. Action  is  a must  for  youngsters 
and  the  ever-eager  bluegill  has  filled 
the  bill  quite  readily. 

The  day  had  been  a scorcher  of 
mid-June.  Rising  trout  were  prevalent 
only  in  the  wee  hours  of  morning  and 
again  as  dusk  shrouded  the  valley’s 
floor.  My  son’s  continual  prompting  to 
visit  the  impoundment  had  to  be  filled 
and  today  seemed  as  good  as  any  to 
fulfill  my  obligations. 

It  was  nearly  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  arrived  at  the  boat 
mooring  area.  There,  a fourteen-foot 
john  boat  awaited.  There  was  a strong 
wind  rippling  the  normally  still  waters, 
and  I had  doubts  of  any  rising  fish 
smashing  poppers. 

The  oars  tugged  at  the  currents  and 
my  son  cast  accurately  along  the  rocky 
shore.  An  overeager  perch  came  first 
from  the  waters  surrounding  the  first 
point.  A short  time  later,  a rather 
smallish  smallmouth  smashed  my  yel- 
low popper,  delighting  me  with  three 
acrobatic  leaps  before  coming  to  net. 

We  rowed  up  and  down  the  shore- 
line, casting  to  the  shallow  waters  and 
the  likely  looking  places.  A submerged 
log  gave  up  three  bluegills,  two  perch 


and  a scrappy  smallmouth,  a jutting 
boulder  practically  the  same.  Then,  as 
evening  calmed  the  water,  we  hit  a 
school  of  bluegills  that  would  not  let 
our  poppers  rest.  Twenty,  thirty, 
perhaps  forty  in  all,  tearing  my  son’s, 
then  my  popper  to  shreds.  We  did  not 
wish  to  keep  our  catch,  so  actual 
numbers  were  no  longer  retained 
within  our  minds. 

Expecting  bluegills  and  their  beau- 
ty, smallmouth  surprised  us  from  time 
to  time  by  taking  flight,  followed  by 
strong  runs,  untypical  of  the  circular 
battles  the  bluegill  is  known  for.  An 
occasional  perch  took  our  offerings,  as 
well,  to  the  delight  of  both  young  and 
old. 

Evening  was  fading,  and  the  mirror- 
like surface  came  alive  with  expanding 


rings.  Shoreline  rises  were  so  prevalent 
that  one  had  no  idea  of  where  to  angle. 
Laughter  and  excited  voices  filled  the 
valley,  as  fish  after  fish  was  taken  and 
then  released. 

What  had  developed  into  a fine 
evening  of  fishing  was  soon  to  be  inter- 
rupted. Heavy  winds  now  waked  the 
waters.  A storm  was  brewing,  evident 
by  the  black  clouds  rolling  overhead. 
Rowing  into  the  wind  was  a tiring  job, 
as  the  miniature  waves  hit  hard 
against  the  aluminum  body  of  our 
boat.  Rowing  became  more  feverish  as 
cold  rain  began  pouring  down.  In  time, 
though,  we  reached  our  mooring  site 
and  hastily  unloaded  our  gear. 

As  the  last  rod  was  packed  into  its 
case,  the  rains  ceased.  “Let’s  try  the 
loading  area,”  I suggested.  A small 
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feeder  flows  into  the  impoundment 
there,  and  fly  fishing  from  shore  was 
eased  by  blacktop  and  clear  surround- 
ings. A bulge  along  the  rocky  point 
spelled  trout.  Still  retaining  the  yellow 
popper  attached  to  eight-pound  tippet, 
1 cast  with  little  hope.  A wrathy  rain- 
bow exploded  upon  my  popper  and 
burst  skyward  once,  twice,  three  times, 
before  deciding  to  slug  it  out  in  his 
watery  domain.  The  trout  was  surpris- 
ingly firm  and  well  proportioned. 

Before  I could  ease  him  back  into 
the  flow,  another  trout  rose  and  then 
another.  In  the  fading  light,  a good 
dozen  rises  could  be  witnessed.  I 
quickly  exchanged  my  eight-pound 
leader  for  a two,  to  which  I knotted  a 
sulfur  dry.  In  the  meantime,  my  son 
had  taken  another  bass  that  sprayed 
water  into  the  dusk. 

I cast  again,  and  a small  brown  took 
readily.  The  fight  was  short  and  I 
quickly  eased  him  back  into  the 
waters.  Another  rise,  farther  out  this 
time  . . . even  in  the  poor  light  I could 
make  out  the  form  of  a trout.  He  took 
readily  and  fought  bulldoggedly  along 
the  rocky  bottom.  I was  impressed  by 
his  power,  although  coloration  seemed 
quite  odd.  As  I worked  him  to  net,  I 
understood  why:  he  was  a palomino, 
adorned  with  a definite  scarlet  stripe 
down  his  sides.  I admired  him,  as  did 
my  son,  while  removing  the  hook.  We 
stood  side  by  side,  watching  the  trout 
swim  into  the  obscurity  of  the  depths. 

The  rain  returned,  harder  this  time, 
driving  us  to  the  awaiting  truck.  It  was 
over  for  another  day,  although  I saw 
my  son  grow  in  experience.  He  talked 
endlessly  on  the  way  home  about  this 
bass  and  that  bluegill.  “Did  you  see 
that  one  hit  my  popper?”  “Did  you  see 
the  other  one  jump?” 

Trout  streams  seemed  a little  too 
demanding  to  him,  too  much  effort  for 
such  little  reward.  Too  many  entangle- 
ments to  catch  up  his  back  casts.  Here 
he  had  all  the  room  he  wanted  and  the 
bluegills  did  not  seem  to  mind  his 
splatting  presentations. 

Fly  fishing  for  trout  contained  too 
much  jargon  for  him  . . . too  many 
species  of  flies  to  remember.  It 
mattered  little  of  the  species  he  fished 
for  as  long  as  they  cooperated.  Perhaps 
he  has  a point,  a good  point.  At  this 
place  in  time,  his  sport  is  relaxing  and 
simple.  Fact  of  the  matter  is,  I enjoyed 
myself  immensely,  our  common  bond 
that  much  closer. 

I am  taken  back,  by  the  moment,  to 


Veteran  angler  and  "man's  best  friend"  get  ready  for  the  action. 


twenty  years  earlier.  My  grandpar- 
ents, avid  pursuers  of  trout,  took  me  as 
a youth  to  the  rich  limestone  flow  of 
Penns  Creek  in  Centre  County.  We 
fished  from  dawn  to  dusk  for  a full 
week.  Warped  tonkin  cane,  fit  snuggly 
in  forked  sticks,  brought  trout  to  my 
grandmother’s  net  and  mine. 

To  the  adults,  it  was  a successful 
outing.  Me,  I was  down-right  bored. 
Finally,  midway  into  the  week,  I hit  a 
portion  of  stream  jam-packed  with 
sunnies.  The  water  was  definitely 
unsuitable  for  trout,  but  I took  scrappy 
fish  after  fish  . . . the  salvation  of  my 
fishing  jaunt.  Surely  the  trout  was 
noble,  and  justifiably  had  earned  its 
fame,  but  he  required  too  much 
patience  for  my  itchy  makeup. 

Now  it  is  my  son’s  turn.  I not  only 
understand  his  makeup,  but  feel  a 
need  to  fish  for  simpler  quarry  myself 
from  time  to  time,  a need  to  unwind 
and  relax.  I do  not  judge  the  bluegill 
lower  than  the  trout,  for  it  is  the  plea- 
sure the  species  bestows. 

The  prompting  is  more  urgent  than 
ever  now,  and  my  son  is  looking 
forward  to  another  trip.  To  be 
perfectly  honest,  so  am  I.  Introducing 


my  son  to  the  great  outdoors  has  been 
a pleasure.  The  truth  lies  within  that 
he  might  have  just  introduced  me  to 
one  of  the  most  sporting  fishes  to  be 
found  . . . why  it  is  so  vastly  over- 
looked, I will  never  know. 

Although  four  species  of  fish  were 
taken  that  June  evening,  four  species 
that  included  trout,  the  bluegill  and  its 
brilliant  colors  stands  out  most  vividly 
in  my  mind.  No,  I do  not  intend  to  give 
up  trout  fishing,  but  the  bluegill  offers 
pleasure  in  a relaxed  way.  Concentra- 
tion does  not  have  to  be  as  keen,  nor  do 
casts  have  to  be  presented  flawlessly. 
A simple  pleasure  within  a complex 
world  — pressure  here  is  nil.  Two 
other  craft  were  present  on  the 
impoundment  that  night,  as  the  tran- 
quil waters  gave  way  to  my  oars.  A 
blue  heron  stood  guard  on  the  far 
shore,  as  colorful  mallards  winged 
their  way  back  to  the  sanctuary. 
White-tails  grazed  on  the  hillside  and 
other  fish  rose  from  the  depths. 

Within  my  twenty-odd  years  as  an 
angler,  few  days  bestowed  such  plea- 
sure. Laughter  of  the  young  does 
something  to  enlighten  ones  soul.  The 
echoes  still  linger,  as  do  the  memories. 
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The  Black  Bass 

by  Carsten  Ahrens 


iBack  where  1 was  fetched  up,  there 
were  no  mountains,  not  even  hills,  just 
country:  the  land  was  flapjack-flat. 
There  was  no  white  water,  no  water- 
falls, no  trout.  But  since  trout  were 
fish  we’d  never  actually  experienced, 
maybe  we  didn’t  know  what  we  were 
missing. 

But  we  did  have  two  members  of  the 
sunfish  family  in  our  slow  “cricks,” 
ponds,  and  harbors  adjacent  to  Lake 
Erie.  They  were  the  large  and  small- 
mouth  basses,  then  so  numerous,  so 
scrappy,  and  so  delicious  when  prop- 
erly fileted,  fried,  baked,  or  what-not, 
we  had  no  reason  for  lusting  after  trout 
that  grabbed  the  lure  and  made  the 
real  sing  only  in  the  outdoor  maga- 
zines we  read. 

. . . bass  haven  . . . 

East  Harbor,  along  which  our  farm 
ran,  was  as  interesting  a body  of  water 
as  a boy  wanted  for  outdooring  in.  It 
was  more  or  less  circular,  about  a mile 
in  diameter,  shallow  around  the  edges, 
and  deep  beyond.  A wilderness  of 
aquatic  and  semi-aquatic  plants  grew 
about  the  rim.  Some  places,  the  wild 
rice  grew  so  tall  a body  had  to  stand  on 
the  boatseat  to  see  where  he  was  going. 
One  didn’t  row  a boat  to  get  out  to 
deep  water,  he  poled  it.  Less  conceal- 
ing were  the  patches  of  bullrushes, 
cattails,  pickerel  weeds,  wild  hyacinths 
(pretty  as  pictures),  purple  loosestrife 
(even  prettier),  and  arrowheads. 
Where  land  and  water  met  grew 
swamp  roses  or  rose  mallow,  black 
willows,  and  button  bushes. 

Mixed  in  with  all  the  tall  stuff  were 
what  you  might  call  water  garden  or 
meadows  — we  called  them  coves. 
Here  white  water  lilies  and  their  leaf 
pads  floated  on  the  surface.  Water 
that  you  chanced  to  throw  on  the  pads 
turned  to  mercury  that  ran  over  the 
edge  or  formed  in  a large  glob  in  the 
center  and  wobbled  whitely  with  any 
wave.  Thick  stands  of  ivory  lotus  and 
golden  spatterdock  with  their  stiff 


“They  were  . . . so  numerous,  so  scrappy,  and  so 
delicious  ...  we  had  no  reason  for  lusting 
after  trout  that  grabbed  the  lure  and  made  the 
reel  sing  only  in  the  outdoor  magazines  we  read.  ” 
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“.  . . / didn ’t  grow  up  with  trout  but  I did  with  bass  which  never 
reached  the  poetic  eminence  of  trout . . . but  from  a lad  on,  I’ve 
always  appreciated  them  in  the  water , on  my  line , and  at  the  table.  ’ ’ 


stems  resisted  any  notion  of  resting  on 
the  water,  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
waves  as  did  their  cousins,  the  white 
lilies. 

It  was  in  these  coves  that  we  used  to 
get  bass.  The  lures  one  used  were 
fishin’  worms,  not  night  crawlers,  just 
angleworms  we  dug  under  the  over- 
hanging, eaves  troughless  roofs  of 
outbuildings  on  the  farm.  The  soil  was 
kept  damp  by  the  rain  or  by  our  carry- 
ing water  when  clouds  weren’t  cooper- 
ating. All  this  was  long  ago,  before  we 
ever  heard  of  fishing  licenses,  creel 
limits,  or  legal  lengths. 

East  Harbor  was  a harbor  because 
at  some  prehistoric  time  the  winds  and 
currents  of  the  lake  had  built  a bar  of 
sand  across  the  mouth  of  a deep  inden- 
tation for  its  south  shore.  Only  a chan- 
nel was  left  open  and  kept  open  by  the 
movement  of  water  into  the  harbor 
and  out  again  into  the  lake. 

. . . father  bass  is  important . . . 

It  was  along  the  sandbar  side  of  the 
harbor  that  the  bass  went  each 
summer  to  reproduce.  Here  the  vege- 
tation was  sparce,  the  bottom  sandy  or 
gravelly,  and  the  water  less  turgid 
than  it  would  apt  to  be  on  stormy  days 
in  the  rest  of  the  area.  To  some  extent, 
the  smallmouth  bass  selected  the 
gravel  shore  near  the  channel;  the 
largemouths  to  the  sandy  sites.  Each 
male  bass  decided  on  a certain  terri- 
tory that  he  considered  his,  and  he 
made  his  ownership  known  by  a 
sudden  turn  and  a dash  in  the  direction 
of  an  intruder.  While  he  was  belliger- 
ent to  all  species,  he  was  most  intoler- 
ant of  other  bass  males.  After  he 
patrolled  his  grounds  and  felt  secure  in 
his  ownership,  he  concentrated  on  a 
nest.  With  his  mouth  or  gillcovers, 
occasionally  with  the  caudal  fin  or  tail, 
he  removed  stones  or  shells;  with  the 
pelvic  fins,  he  winnowed  away  the 
sand  for  a basinlike  depression  about 
20  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches 


deep  in  the  center. 

When  it  was  completed,  he  worked 
as  hard  luring  into  the  nest  female 
bass,  heavy  with  ova,  as  he  strove  to 
drive  wandering  males  away.  Like  it  is 
with  most  fishes,  bass  eggs  are  not 
fertilized  internally  but  externally  in 
the  water.  So  when  a mate  was  within 
the  nest,  he  would  sidle  up  to  her  as 
close  as  possible,  and  when  she  exuded 
eggs,  he  covered  them  with  his  sperm 
or  milt.  Man  in  his  fish  hatcheries  can 
mix  milt  and  ova  much  more  success- 
fully than  nature  can  do  it  in  a pond, 
but  nature  has  more  aims  than  one. 

. . . eggs  and  small  fry . . . 

A female  bass  may  lay  thousands  of 
eggs  which,  when  fertilized,  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  nest.  They  are  adhesive 
and  cling  to  the  sand  or  gravel  they 
rest  on.  Evidently  they  are  tasty  for 
various  fish  try  to  evade  the  watchful 
male,  dash  in,  and  snatch  a mouthful 
of  them.  The  eggs  will  hatch  in  a few 
days  if  the  early  June  weather  has 
warmed  the  water  and  sand. 

Each  fry  lives  on  the  food  in  its  sac 
under  the  aegis  of  the  male  for  about  a 
week  before  it  leaves  to  seek  its 
fortune.  The  little  bass  enjoy  no  long 
guardianship  as  young  bullheads  do 
where  a male  rides  herd  in  their  midst 
for  several  weeks.  Young  fry  exist  on 
tiny  crustaceans,  in  fact,  on  all  early 
stages  of  animal  life.  Later,  their  diet 
will  consist  largely  of  other  fishes. 
Fortunately  for  us,  they’ll  not  turn 
down  worms,  snails,  crawdads,  water 
insects,  and  frogs  in  all  their  aquatic 
stages. 

. . . genus  of  bass  . . . 

The  largemouth  bass  was  first 
described  by  Linnaeus  in  the  mid- 
1700s.  The  smallmouth  was  identified 
as  a distinct  species  in  1802.  Subse- 
quently, four  more  species  of  more 
limited  distribution  have  been  de- 


scribed: the  spotted  bass,  found  over 
much  of  our  South;  the  red-eyed  bass 
of  the  Kentucky  region;  the  Guada- 
lupe bass,  in  and  about  Texas;  and  the 
Suwanee  bass  of  Florida.  The  basses, 
especially  the  largemouth,  have  been 
planted  with  considerable  success  in 
ponds,  reservoirs,  and  lakes  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  where  they  have 
become  a welcome  adjunct  to  both 
food  and  sport. 

...  an  unsunfishlike  sunfish  . . . 

The  basses  have  a shape  that  is 
distinctly  theirs.  Although  they  belong 
with  the  sunfish,  they  do  not  have  a 
sunfish’s  round,  “pumpkinseed’  shape, 
nor  are  they  elongate  as  is  a trout;  they 
are  somewhere  in  between  — rather 
perchlike. 

All  of  them  have  a long  dorsal  fin 
composed  of  an  aggressively  spiny 
portion  followed  by  a slightly  larger 
soft-rayed  fin.  In  the  largemouth’s 
dorsal  fin,  there  is  a distinct  gap 
between  these  two  parts;  in  the  other 
five  species,  the  gap  is  much  less  prom- 
inent. The  size  of  the  mouth,  extending 
rearward  beyond  the  eyes,  has  given 
the  largemouth  bass  its  name. 

Bass  have  greater  longevity  in 
northern  than  in  southern  states  but 
mature  more  slowly.  The  largemouth 
is  the  largest  of  the  six  bass  species  and 
is  the  most  tolerant  of  a wide  variety  of 
habitats.  It  reaches  its  greatest  length 
and  weight  in  southern  waters  where  it 
has  been  checked  up  to  29  inches 
(Louisiana)  and  to  22  pounds  (Geor- 
gia). As  a boy,  however,  when  I landed 
a four-  or  five-pounder,  I felt  I had 
fought  a Dempsey  and  hit  a jackpot! 

No,  I didn’t  grow  up  with  trout  but  I 
did  with  bass  which  have  never 
reached  the  poetic  eminence  of  trout. 
Bass  have  never  been  praised  by 
Shakespeare  or  Isaak  Walton.  But 
from  a lad  on,  I’ve  always  appreciated 
them  in  the  water,  on  my  line,  and  at 
the  table. 
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Dive  Deep  for  Summer  Salmon 

by  Joe  Workosky 


Once  we  pass  the  Peninsula  light- 
house we’ll  make  a hard  left, 
pick  up  a 270-degree  course  and  hold 
her  steady  for  about  9 miles.  This  will 
put  us  right  on  the  trench.  At  this 
time  of  year,  it  produces  the  finest  co- 
ho and  chinook  fishing  that  Lake  Erie 
has  to  offer.  We  should  get  into  the 
action  as  soon  as  the  riggers  go 
down.” 

When  Captain  Denny  Harrington 
speaks,  all  aboard  the  Day  Maker 
should  pay  attention  and  we  were  all 
but  taking  shorthand.  My  brother, 
“Ace,”  our  cousin  Paul  Cretin,  and  I 
had  just  made  the  3 Vi -hour  drive 
from  our  home  in  Johnstown  to 
Erie’s  Public  Dock  and  en  route  the 


conversation  was  confined  to  what 
Harrington  was  talking  about  now  — 
salmon.  Our  enthusiasm  to  get  out  on 
the  lake  and  start  fishing  intensified 
all  morning  and  by  the  time  we  ar- 
rived, coho  madness  had  taken  hold. 

Denny  and  his  first  mate,  Eddie 
Kramer,  were  there  to  welcome  us 
and  after  handshakes  we  eagerly  piled 
on  board.  As  we  cruised  out  of  the 
bay  shore  marina  and  into  Erie’s 
open  waters,  Denny  continued  brief- 
ing us  on  the  game  plan  for  our  after- 
noon of  salmon  hunting.  Harrington 
informed  us  that  silver  and  blue  flut- 
ter spoons  and  light  colored  rubber 
squids  used  4 to  5 feet  behind  a dodg- 
er were  producing  consistent  catches 


in  depths  of  60  to  80  feet. 

The  Captain  advised  us  that  the 
Day  Maker  was  taking  many  cohos 
and  kings  from  the  trench  with  a few 
browns  and  rainbows  to  add  spice  to 
the  stringers.  He  spoke  casually  of  his 
clients  taking  several  chinook  in  the 
18-pound  class  while  most  of  the  co- 
hos ran  in  the  eight-  to  nine-pound 
range. 

“I  had  one  guy  out  from  Texas,” 
Denny  laughed,  “who  caught  a 13- 
pound  king  and  a nine-pound  laker  in 
the  space  of  5 minutes.  He  was  a little 
thin  guy  and  he  was  so  tuckered  out 
fighting  those  two  fish,  he  didn’t  pick 
up  a rod  the  rest  of  the  day.” 

If  you  didn't  know  better,  you 


Water  churns  as  Ace  Workosky  fights  a king  salmon  off  the  stern  of  Captain  Harrington's  Lake  Erie  charter. 


might  think  the  captain  was  exagger- 
ating a little,  but  Ace  and  I were  be- 
lievers. We  had  been  out  with  him  on 
several  salmon  ventures  over  the  past 
two  years  and  had  always  taken  nice 
fish. 

The  third  member  of  our  party, 
however,  was  a neophyte.  At  16,  Paul 
was  an  experienced  bass  and  trout 
man  but  all  this  talk  of  big  salmonids 
had  brought  on  the  equivalent  of 
aquatic  buck  fever.  Paul  was  fasci- 
nated by  Harrington’s  craft  and  the 
deep-water  trolling  equipment.  He 
fired  questions  at  Denny  through  the 
entire  nine-mile  voyage. 

Denny’s  trolling  setup  consists  of 
three  electric  walker  down  riggers, 
each  capable  of  trolling  three  lines. 
These  are  mounted  across  the  stern. 
In  each  rod  holder  a seven-foot, 
medium  action  Shakespere  lunker 
stick  with  Daiwa  open-faced  reels 
stand  ready  to  do  battle.  The  spools 
are  filled  to  capacity  with  20-pound 
test  Triline  XL.  This  gear  may  seem  a 
bit  heavy  to  those  used  to  fishing 
smaller  waters  but  these  heavy-bodied 
fish  can  rip  apart  the  toughest  tackle. 

In  past  seasons  Denny  used  10- 
pound  and  12-pound  test  lines  but  as 
the  average  weight  of  the  salmon  in- 
creased, so  did  his  lost  fish  ratio.  Ulti- 
mately, Harrington  went  to  20-pound 
lines  and  found  no  decrease  in  strikes 
even  though  the  line  diameter  is  much 
more  visible  to  the  fish.  His  lures  vary 
according  to  time  of  year  and  other 
conditions  but  bombers,  J-plugs, 
Rapalas,  fire  plugs,  KO  Wobblers, 
Nitty  Ones  and  flutter  spoons  all 
show  up  in  abundance  in  his  tackle 
boxes. 

Denny,  like  most  of  the  profession- 
al guides  working  out  of  Bay  Shore 
Marina,  prefers  clients  to  use  the 
specialized  equipment  on  board,  and 
discourages  fishermen  from  bringing 
their  own  tackle.  All  the  angler  has  to 
bring  is  a large  ice  chest  for  the  fish,  a 
lunch,  some  liquid  refreshment  and  a 
camera  to  record  the  events. 

As  we  neared  the  trench  area,  the 
Captain  pinned  down  our  present  lo- 
■ cation  on  a detailed  navagational 
map.  As  Paul  looked  on,  Denny 
traced  the  borders  of  the  trench  with 
an  old  silver  lure  and  explained  the 
X’s  and  stars  that  cluttered  the  well- 
worn  chart.  Each  marked  the  position 
of  a large  fish  taken  by  one  of  his  cli- 
ents or  a particularly  large  school  that 
had  provided  lots  of  action.  The 


The  author  with  ten  and  one  quarter  pounds  of  delicious  coho  salmon. 


trench  is  a giant  glacial  ravine  that 
stretches  for  six  miles  in  length,  has 
depths  of  75  to  85  feet  and  provides 
the  environment  the  summer  salmon 
need  in  which  to  survive. 

Temperatures  in  the  50-degree  to 
55-degree  range  are  the  preferred  liv- 
ing quarters  for  kings  and  coho  and 
the  steep  drop-offs  of  the  trench  in- 
sures them  a cool  home  even  in  the 
hottest  months  of  summer.  Schools 
of  gizzard  shad  also  seek  shelter  along 


the  reefs  and  ridges  that  ring  the 
trench  and  all  this  provides  a fast 
food  paradise  for  fish  and  fishermen 
alike. 

Captain  Harrington  normally  takes 
two  charters  per  day,  with  three  to  six 
anglers  per  trip,  for  the  entire  season. 
Denny  was  the  first  licensed  salmon 
guide  in  Erie  (i.e.,  licensed  by  the 
Coast  Guard  ...  his  craft  is  licensed, 
bonded,  and  insured  in  order  to  take 
fishermen  for  hire)  and  is  also  a 
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charter  member  of  the  Erie  Down 
Riggers  Club.  The  club  is  a group  of 
salmon  fishermen  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving the  Lake  Erie  fishery.  A life- 
long resident  of  Erie,  Harrington 
grew  up  with  rod  and  worm  can  in 
hand  in  pursuit  of  bass,  bluegill,  wall- 
eye and  muskies.  These  species  all 
graced  his  early  stringers  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  knowledge  he’s 
accumulated  over  the  past  25  years  of 
fishing. 

Denny’s  expertise  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  the  salmon  family, 
though.  He  also  guides  musky,  wall- 
eye and  smallmouth  bass  fishermen 
with  equal  success.  In  January,  the 
Presque  Isle  Bay  provides  excellent 
ice  fishing  and  Denny  is  a frequent 
visitor,  sampling  the  panfishing  and 
occasional  bass  and  steelhead  the 
winter  waters  have  to  offer. 

With  this  intimate  contact,  Denny 
has  a big  jump  on  most  fishermen  try- 
ing to  learn  the  salmon’s  habits  in  this 
vast  inland  sea.  The  plush,  electroni- 
cally equipped  Day  Maker  is  a long 
cast  from  the  rowboat  fishing  Denny 
grew  up  with,  but  he’s  made  the 
transition  with  grace.  He’s  a store- 
house of  knowledge,  willing  to  share 
secrets  with  anyone  interested  enough 
to  ask.  Ace  and  I picked  his  brain  at 
every  chance  and  this  day  would  be 
no  different. 

I can’t  think  of  a better  way  to 
learn  a new  fishing  hole  then  to  have 
a dedicated,  observant  and  imagina- 
tive fishing  partner  and  Harrington 
fills  the  bill.  When  he  scans  the  hori- 
zon, he’s  taking  in  more  than  the 
scenery.  Wind,  wave  motion,  sun, 
seagulls  and  subtle  signs  of  feeding 
fish  are  all  noted.  This  data  is  quickly 
evaluated  and  helps  him  decide  what 
techniques  he’ll  start  with  that  day. 

“We’re  here!”  Denny  yelled  as  he 
threw  the  engine  into  neutral,  then  di- 
rected Eddie  to  start  setting  up  the 
trolling  gear.  “We’re  going  to  try 
blue,  silver  and  fluorescent  orange 
for  openers.  If  we  don’t  get  a strike  in 
half  an  hour  or  so  we’ll  change  them 
all  and  keep  changing  till  we  start 
producing.  I watched  as  Eddie 
stacked  two  lines  on  each  down  rigger 
and  began  lowering  the  trolling 
weights  into  the  emerald  green  water. 

The  fish-shaped  weight  (also 
known  as  a “Herbie”)  acts  as  an  at- 
tractor, too,  and  Denny  claims  white 
and  yellow  seem  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive colors.  I lost  sight  of  the  nine- 
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Captain  Harrington  checks  the  down  rigger  equipment  on  the  salmon  "hunt." 


pound  Herbie  at  the  28-foot  depth, 
which  is  testimony  to  Lake  Erie’s 
clarity  and  improved  water  quality. 
The  lures  are  attached  to  the  trolling 
wire  — by  release  clips  about  three 
feet  above  the  herbie  — and  run  10  to 
20  feet  behind  the  streamlined  weight. 
This  setup  permits  the  lures  to  run  at 
consistent  depths  and  enables  a 
fishermen  to  cover  bottom  structures 
more  effectively. 

When  a fish  strikes  the  line  is  re- 
leased from  the  clip  and  the  angler 


fights  the  salmon  on  an  unen- 
cumbered line.  This  adds  to  the  fish’s 
performance,  giving  them  freedom  to 
run,  dive  deep,  and  leap  on  the  sur- 
face. So,  with  the  down  riggers  doing 
their  work,  Denny  took  control  of  his 
craft  and  started  making  his  first 
passes  over  the  rim  of  the  trench. 

“Keep  your  eyes  on  those  rods,” 
Denny  warned.  “If  they  bounce, 
spring  skyward  or  bend  deeply,  grab 
them  quickly  or  the  fish  will  be 
gone.” 


Ace  Workosky  with  6-pound  coho  taken  on  a silver  spoon  at  Walnut  Creek. 


The  August  sun  beat  down  on  the 
placid  surface  of  Erie  and  we  were 
dressed  accordingly.  T-shirts,  cut-off 
jeans  and  tennis  shoes  were  the  uni- 
form of  the  day.  Cold  drinks  were 
broken  out  and  Ace,  Paul,  and  I set- 
tled down  near  each  down  rigger  to 
concentrate  on  those  pulsating  rod 
tips. 

In  the  intense  midday  heat,  I 
couldn’t  help  but  think  of  the  first 
trip  Ace  and  I took  with  Denny  two 
years  before.  We  had  an  invitation  to 


sample  Erie’s  fall  salmon  run  from 
Bob  Chandler,  an  outdoor  writer  for 
the  Erie  Morning  News  and  executive 
director  of  the  Erie  County  Tourist 
Bureau.  Bob  made  arrangements  for 
us  to  fish  with  Captain  Harrington 
and  we  accepted  immediately. 

Weather  conditions  can  be  un- 
predictable during  mid-October  any- 
where in  Pennsylvania  but  especially 
so  along  Erie’s  shoreline.  On  our 
maiden  voyage  we  were  greeted  with 
34-degree  temperatures  with  rain  and 


high  winds.  My  thoughts  of  success 
were  as  dark  as  the  clouds  overhead. 
No  fish  in  his  right  mind  would  feed 
on  a day  like  this,  I thought.  Ace 
seemed  to  be  as  depressed  as  I was  but 
Denny  and  Bob  cheerfully  set  up  the 
rods  and  lures  while  being  pelted  by  a 
freshly  spawned  snow  squall. 

“We’ll  be  “flat-lining”  for  these 
boys,”  Denny  said.  “With  this  icy 
rain,  the  surface  temperatures  are  just 
right  for  the  salmon  and  they  should 
be  feeding  up  on  top.  The  down  rig- 
gers won’t  be  necessary,  we’ll  just  use 
medium  running  speed  shad  lures  in 
lime  green  and  yellow.  These  will  cov- 
er the  six-foot  to  10-foot  depths 
where  the  salmon  are  now  located.” 

We  were  barely  out  of  the  Bay 
Shore  Marine  dock  when  we  got  our 
first  strike.  Ace  jumped  on  the  rod 
quickly  and  the  eight-pound  coho  on 
the  other  end  of  the  line  jumped  just 
as  fast.  The  fish  made  a long,  power- 
ful run  that  had  the  drag  singing.  Ace 
was  now  solidly  hooked  to  a good  sal- 
mon. 

We  all  shouted  directions  to  the  ex- 
cited angler  and  finally  he  worked  the 
stubborn  beauty  to  the  boat.  A broad 
tail  appeared  thrashing  on  the  sur- 
face, and  in  one  swipe  of  the  net  Den- 
ny had  the  fish  on  board.  Photos 
were  taken  of  the  newly  christened 
coho  man  and  the  lunker  was  put  on 
ice. 

Suddenly  my  two  pairs  of  long 
johns,  bulky  hunting  coat,  knit  cap 
and  gloves  seemed  unnecessary,  even 
in  this  foul  weather.  My  first  salmon 
struck  just  as  I was  pouring  a cup  of 
scalding  hot  coffee,  which  promptly 
ended  up  in  my  lap  and  another  fight 
ensued.  The  young  jack  hit  the  same 
lure  as  Ace’s  fish,  but  in  lime  green 
and  orange. 

Now  that  I’d  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  salmon  addicts  I reflected  on  Den- 
ny’s predictions.  He  was  right  about 
everything!  Color,  depth,  speed  and 
even  the  location.  Our  fish  were  taken 
in  sight  of  downtown  Erie  and  I had 
really  been  skeptical  about  that  fore- 
cast. Several  more  fish  were  boated 
before  the  intense  storm  forced  us  off 
the  lake.  And  I had  started  this  trip 
hoping  for  just  one  strike! 

“Fish  on!  Fish  on!” 

The  captain’s  voice  jolted  me  out 
of  my  daydream  as  Ace  reared  back 
into  a hefty  fish.  Denny  barked  out 
more  instruction,  “Eddie,  get  the  rig- 
gers up;  this  is  a big  one.  We  don’t 
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want  to  lose  him  on  the  wires.  Keep 
the  pressure  on  him,  Ace.  That’s  a 15- 
pounder  at  least!” 

Line  screamed  off  Ace’s  reel  as  the 
chunky  chinook  took  a final  tour  of 
his  homeland.  The  fish  surfaced 
about  150  yards  out  and  made  two 
acrobatic  leaps  as  Ace’s  line  con- 
tinued to  dwindle  from  the  open  face 
spool. 

“We’ll  have  to  race  this  one,” 
Denny  said  as  he  brought  his  craft 
around  to  starboard  and  gave  chase. 
This  maneuver  cut  the  run  short  and 
Ace  gained  control  of  the  fight.  One 
last  jump  on  the  top  and  Eddie  had 
the  flopping  fish  netted.  Ace  was  well 
pleased  with  this  fine  salmon  and 
Paul’s  eyes  were  bugging  out. 
“That’s  the  biggest  trout  I ever  saw,” 
Paul  mumbled  in  total  amazement. 

While  I had  been  daydreaming,  the 
captain  had  given  orders  to  bring  the 
electric-powered  down  riggers  up  15 
feet,  hold  them  steady  for  a few  mo- 
ments then  drop  them  back  to  the  75- 
foot  depths. 

“You  were  right  on  that  one,  Den- 
ny,” Ace  said.  “My  salmon  hit  the 
lure  on  the  drop  just  like  you  said  it 
would.” 

Harrington  explained:  “It’s  just  a 
little  variation  I’ll  run  whenever 
things  slow  down.  It  gives  the  lures 
additional  movement  and  sometimes 
provokes  a strike.  There’s  always 
something  else  you  can  try  — speed, 
size  of  lure,  and  especially  the  colors. 
I think  color  is  the  biggest  single 
factor  in  enticing  these  citters  to  hit.  I 
vary  my  colors  often  till  a pattern  de- 
velops. When  that  occurs,  I’ll  go  with 
that  shade  on  all  lines.  I’ve  had  days 
when  black  consistently  outfished  all 
other  colors  and  a day  later  that  same 
black  lure  would  go  untouched.” 

Harrington  keeps  an  exact  log  on 
many  of  his  charters  to  keep  track  of 
number  of  fish  taken,  size  and 
weights.  He  also  includes  the  types  of 
lures,  depths  and  general  weather 
conditions  for  that  particular  time  of 
year.  He  then  will  save  the  charts  pro- 
duced by  his  recording  depth  finder 
to  help  explain  to  clients  about  the 
various  areas  he  fishes  and  the 
techniques  he  employs  and  why  they 
are  so  effective.  He  does  this  to 
track  — from  season  to  season  — 
the  general  movements  and  habits  of 
these  fascinating  fish. 

“The  fish  finder  is  a tremendous 
fishing  aid  but  I don’t  go  overboard 


with  graph  watching,”  Denny  re- 
marked. “It  can  get  to  be  an  obses- 
sion, like  watching  a TV  screen.  You 
may  put  a lot  of  fish  on  paper  but  few 
in  the  cooler  with  that  technique! 
Sometimes  the  graph  won’t  be  mark- 
ing any  fish  at  all  and  you’ll  still  get 
strikes,”  Denny  continued.  “Vast 
schools  of  fish  will  roam  around  and 
will  suddenly  intercept  the  lures  from 
the  sides.  These  fish  show  up  on  the 
graph  after  the  fact,  so  I just  concen- 
trate on  the  rods.” 

Denny  is  a real  stickler  for  details. 
He  tests  every  torpedo-shaped  Herbie 
to  make  sure  it  tracks  properly.  He 
has  even  designed  his  own  models, 
out  of  stainless  steel,  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  Herbies’  performance. 
He’ll  bend,  file  or  add  weight  to  cor- 
rect an  erratic  runner.  This  eliminates 
a weight  crossing  over,  fouling  the 
other  down  riggers  and  the  loss  of 
several  Herbies  and  a handful  of 
$4.00  lures.  This  would  also  waste  a 
lot  of  time  for  a paying  customer. 

Releases  are  another  point  he’s  a 
fanatic  about.  When  he  set  up  Paul’s 
lines,  he  knocked  off  and  reattached 
the  line  a number  of  times  until  he 
had  the  release  adjusted  “just  so.” 
Too  light,  and  the  fish  won’t  be 
hooked;  too  much,  and  the  release 
won’t  set  off  and  the  line  will  pop. 

Moments  after  tuning  Paul’s  re- 
lease, a fish  hit. 

“Here  we  go  again,”  Denny  yelled, 
“keep  that  rod  tip  high  and  don’t  give 
him  any  slack  line!” 

Paul  got  the  young  jack  headed 
toward  the  boat  easily  and  soon  had 
the  exhausted  fish  close  enough  to 
net.  Eddie  did  the  honors  and  Paul 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  without  any 
coaching  from  me,  as  I photographed 
him  and  his  first  five-pound  coho. 
We  continued  touring  the  trench’s 
perimeter  and  several  more  fish  were 
brought  to  net  and  twice  that  number 
were  hooked  and  lost  during  their 
inevitable  gill-shaking  leaps. 

We  were  in  continuous  radio  con- 
tact with  the  other  boats  that  were  in 
our  area  and  they  seem  to  be  doing 
well  also.  Several  times  the  other  cap- 
tains radioed  to  us  when  we  boated  a 
fish,  and  Denny  would  respond  with 
the  details  of  the  catch. 

“It  gives  me  a good  feeling,”  Den- 
ny stated,  “to  come  up  with  a solu- 
tion that  starts  everyone  taking  fish. 
This  is  especially  true  on  a day  when 
everybody’s  doing  zero.  You’ve  got 


to  be  imaginative.  You  can’t  come 
out  here  every  day  and  rely  on  the 
same  old  routine.  You’ll  eventually 
get  skunked  and  won’t  gain  any  in- 
sight into  the  quarry  you’re  after.” 

Denny  insists  that  on  any  given  day 
some  salmon  will  be  actively  feeding 
somewhere  in  this  lake  and  that’s  part 
of  the  challenge  — finding  that  ac- 
tion zone.  Once  located  he  will  start 
experimenting  on  what  method  will 
produce  the  most  action  for  his  cli- 
ents. 

With  evening  approaching,  we  no- 
ticed that  the  salmon  boats  around  us 
were  thinning  out.  Some  had  filled 
their  limits  and  other  boats  just 
wanted  to  make  it  back  to  the  bay  be- 
fore nightfall.  Once  the  sun  starts 
sinking  into  the  horizon,  the  action 
drops  off,  Denny  said. 

“I’ve  never  caught  that  many  dur- 
ing this  period  but  we’ll  keep  trolling 
till  sundown.” 

The  sun  was  now  mirrored  on  the 
golden  surface  of  the  lake  and  we  all 
took  in  the  beauty,  serenity  and  satis- 
faction of  a highly  successful  day.  It 
was  in  this  quiet  lull  in  the  action  that 
the  final  fish  of  the  day  struck.  The 
silver  flutter  spoon  had  again  done  its 
job.  My  rod  bowed  sharply  and  I hit 
the  grips  like  a cat  on  a plump  mouse. 
I felt  that  fish  boring  for  the  bottom 
as  Denny  and  Ed  rushed  to  get  all  the 
lines  and  herbies  in. 

I kept  the  pressure  on  and  the 
evening  breeze  made  the  line  sing  in 
the  eyelets.  The  brute  continued  its 
submarine  battle  but  I slowly  gained 
some  line.  Finally  the  salmon  began 
moving  for  the  surface  and  when  he 
made  the  first  leap  even  I knew  this 
was  a good  fish.  The  football  shaped 
coho  emerged  in  a spray  of  foam 
twice  more  before  I coaxed  him  near 
the  Day  Maker. 

“Don’t  lose  him,  Joe,”  Denny  ex- 
claimed, “that  coho  will  go  over  11 
pounds.” 

Denny  and  I both  knew  the  state 
record  was  a 12-pounder,  so  I tried  to 
handle  the  thrashing  coho  with  care. 
Denny  wasted  no  time  getting  the  fish 
netted  and  the  scale  confirmed  Den- 
ny’s accurate  weight  estimate. 

“You  didn’t  quite  break  the  state 
record,  Joe,”  Denny  said,  “but  I 
guess  you  guys  will  be  back  up  to  try 
again!  Right?” 

As  usual,  Captain  Harrington  was 
making  a fishing  prediction  that  was 
bound  to  come  true. 
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Above:  Paul  Cretin  and  Captain  Harrington  with  5-pound  coho;  below,  "Day  Maker"  at  rest,  Bay  Shore  Marina. 
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If  your  tackle  box  is  a bit  too  small 
to  house  all  your  gear,  perhaps 
you  should  consider  a larger  one. 
One,  say,  large  enough  to  hold  such 
gear  as  a rain  parka,  pup  tent,  coffee 
pot,  boat  cushions,  and  wool  lined 
parka,  not  to  mention  a list  of  other 
items  generally  required  for  a plea- 
sant day  or  week  of  fishing.  If  one  of 
this  magnitude  would  fill  your  needs, 
consider  making  one  similar  to  Frank 
Taylor’s,  veteran  fisherman  from 
northcentral  Pennsylvania.  His  box, 
measuring  some  five  feet  square, 
holds  about  everything  required  for 
one,  two,  or  more  days  of  fishing 
away  from  home  base. 

Taylor  designed  this  magnum  size 
box  to  hold  all  the  gear  that  he  totes 
along  on  trips  to  the  Parc  De  La 
Verendrye  area  in  northern  Quebec,  a 
region  where  it  is  possible  to  travel  by 
boat  and  compass  for  days  far  from 
outpost  of  civilization.  It  keeps  all  of 


his  gear  dry  and  accessible. 

Because  the  box  is  anchored  with 
screws  to  seats  in  his  16-foot  alumi- 
num Starcraft  boat,  it  can  be  easily 
removed  between  trips.  Taylor 
claims,  however,  that  there  is  seldom 
a need  to  do  so,  or  to  remove  the  con- 
tents except  to  repair  or  replenish 
gear.  Further,  he  finds  a box  of  this 
size,  holding  a wide  assortment  of 
items,  is  not  all  that  out  of  place  on 
smaller  lakes  and  rivers  near  his  Ber- 
wick home.  He  claims  that  identical 
tackle  items  are  required  regardless  of 
where  he  is  boating. 

Taylor  used  sheet  aluminum  for  his 
magnum  size  box.  The  material  was 
cut,  bent  and  riveted  together  by 
hand.  If  sheet  metal  is  unavailable, 
marine  plywood,  of  % to  %-inch 
thickness,  will  do. 

The  box  is  made  to  fit  between  the 
rear  seats.  Though  it  requires  some 
two  feet  of  floor  space,  simple  room 


remains  in  the  hull  for  him  to  operate 
an  outboard  and  to  move  about  com- 
fortably and  effectively  while  fishing. 

The  box  is  the  same  height  as  the 
boat  sides.  About  half  of  the  top  sur- 
face is  used  for  the  lid,  while  the  rear 
portion  stores  rods  in  blocks  cut  from 
rubber  hose.  A hasp,  spanning  the 
rods,  locks  them  securely. 

The  box  lid  doubles  as  work  coun- 
ter space  for  handling,  unhooking 
and  filleting  fish.  It  opens  to  expose 
sliding  trays,  one,  sectioned  off  into 
compartments  for  individual  lures, 
riding  piggyback  in  another.  The 
trays  slide  out  of  the  way  on  tracks  to 
allow  access  to  items  stored  below. 

All  seams  and  joints  are  sealed  with 
caulking,  thus  making  the  box  water- 
tight and  storm  proof. 

A tackle  box  of  this  size  has  a lot 
going  for  it.  And  it’s  easily  made.  It 
may  be  the  design  that  you’ve  been 
waiting  for. 
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Building  a Bigger , Better , Boat  Box 


by  Don  Shiner 


Frank  Taylor's  "magnum"  tackle  box, 
opposite  page,  takes  up  five 
square  feet  of  boat  space  but  still 
allows  ample  leg  room  in  boat. 


This  built-in  box  stores  an  unusual  amount  of  gear, 
from  assorted  fishing  lures  to  a pup  tent  I 
Access  lid  utilizes  only  top  half  of  tackle  box. 


Sketch  below  shows  dimensions  of  Taylor's  box; 
measurements  can  be  altered  to  fit  your  boat. 


Box  lid  doubles  as  counter  space  for 
handling  or  filleting  fish. 
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TOWING 


— doing  it  properly  and  safely 


by  Virgil  Chambers,  Boating  Education  Specialist 


l i A hoy,  are  you  in  trouble? 

xV  Need  a tow?  Hold  on.  I 
think  I can  help.” 

Can  you? 

As  a boater,  sooner  or  later  you 
will  need  to  give  or  receive  a tow.  If 
you’re  not  knowledgeable  of  towing 
procedures  you  could  find  yourself  in 
more  trouble  than  you  ever  expected. 
In  good  weather  with  smooth  water, 
towing  is  a comparatively  easy  task 
involving  little  more  than  the  maneu- 
vering of  your  boat  into  position 
ahead  of  the  disabled  craft  and  the 
passing  of  a towline.  However,  be- 
fore undergoing  a towing  operation, 
it  is  essential  that  one  has  a sufficient 
amount  of  good  quality  line  onboard. 
Generally,  nylon  makes  the  best  tow- 
line  primarily  because  of  its  strength 
and  ability  to  absorb  shock.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid 
being  alongside  a strained  nylon  tow- 
line.  If  the  line  breaks,  or  a cleat  is 
pulled  loose,  this  line  can  become  a 
dangerous  whip. 

In  calm  waters  a good  type  of  tow 
to  use  which  enables  a surprising 
amount  of  maneuverability  is  an 
alongside  tow.  With  fenders  in  place, 


a boat  which  is  tightly  secured  along- 
side will  allow  both  boats  to  respond 
as  a unit.  This  type  of  towing  can  be 
done  with  any  size  craft  although 
when  a smaller  boat  is  assisting  a larg- 
er craft,  the  towboat  will  find  it  more 
effective  to  position  itself  along  the 
disabled  craft’s  quarter  rather  than 
straight  abeam. 

With  a more  common  type  of  tow- 
ing situation,  where  one  craft  simply 
pulls  the  other,  a towing  bridle  will 
best  facilitate  the  towing  operation.  A 
towing  bridle  is  a piece  of  line  (norm- 
ally three  or  four  times  the  width  of 
the  transom)  which  is  secured  to  the 
towboat.  When  rigging  the  tow  bridle 
it  should  be  attached  to  the  towing 
craft  as  far  forward  as  possible  run- 
ning the  bridle  line  through  or  around 
the  stern  fittings  (cleats,  chocks  etc.) 
to  act  as  guiding  fixtures.  Attaching 
the  bridle  as  far  forward  as  possible 
frees  the  stern  for  greater  steering 
operability  and  permits  better  stabil- 
ity in  trimming  your  craft  while  tow- 
ing. The  towline  itself  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  bridle  with  a carabiner 
or  some  similar  devices  allowing  the 
towline  to  center  itself  during  the  tow 


and  preventing  excessive  wear  on  the 
line. 

In  attaching  the  towline  to  the  dis- 
abled craft  care  should  be  taken  to  in- 
spect the  bow  fitting.  Needless  to  say, 
the  fitting  should  be  sturdy  enough  to 
handle  a considerable  strain  without 
breaking  or  pulling  out  from  the 
point  of  attachment.  If  you  doubt  the 
strength  of  the  fitting  in  withstanding 
the  strain  of  a tow,  attach  the  line  to 
something  you  can  trust.  If  the  boat 
has  (and  most  trailerable  boats  do)  a 
bow  eye,  it  will  make  an  ideal  point  of 
attachment.  Passing  the  line  through 
the  bow  eye  can  most  easily  be  ac- 
complished by  someone  onboard  the 
rescue  boat.  Trying  to  gain  access  to 
the  bow  eye  from  onboard  the  dis- 
abled craft  can  be  difficult. 

The  length  of  the  towline  is  gov- 
erned by  the  conditions  of  the  water. 
A general  rule  is,  the  calmer  the  wa- 
ter, the  shorter  the  line.  It  makes  for 
easier  handling  if  the  towed  craft  is  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  powered  craft, 
keeping  clear  of  the  sometimes  dis- 
turbing wake.  However,  in  rough  wa- 
ter, having  a short  towline  will  defi- 
nitely limit  your  control  and  usually 
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A towing  “bridle, " above,  is  best  for  the  towing  operation  and  it 
should  be  attached  as  far  forward  on  towing  craft  as  possible. 
Opposite  page:  In  calm  waters  an  " alongside  tow"  offers  great 
maneuverability  and  both  boats  respond  as  a single  unit. 


results  in  a tossing  and  rolling  of  both 
boats. 

With  the  sometimes  uncertain  reac- 
tion of  a towed  boat,  it  is  highly 
recommended  all  passengers  wear  a 
personal  flotation  device  (lifejacket). 
Wearing  a PFD  is  important  for  a 
number  of  reasons  while  being  towed. 
Keep  in  mind  that  being  on  the  towed 
craft  and  falling  overboard  can  create 
the  problem  of  immediate  recovery, 


unlike  man  overboard  in  typical 
situations.  With  a disabled  boat  you 
have  no  control.  You  must  signal  the 
towing  craft  as  to  what  has  happened. 
Next,  the  powered  boat  must  aban- 
don the  tow  to  effectively  assist  the 
overboard  victim.  This  will  involve 
more  time  than  the  routine  recovery. 
Wearing  a PFD  could  be  a lifesaver 
when  that  additional  time  is  passing. 

Once  all  lines  are  properly  secured, 


PFD’s  are  donned,  and  both  boats 
are  ready  to  get  underway,  the  tow- 
boat should  start  off  easy  and  take  up 
the  slack  line  very  slowly.  The  dis- 
abled craft,  if  it  has  a rudder,  should 
keep  it  amidships.  More  often  than 
not,  the  operator  of  the  disabled  craft 
does  more  harm  than  good  if  he  tries 
to  help  steer.  A responsibility  of  both 
boats  is  to  have  someone  onboard 
keep  a watchful  eye  on  any  straining 
of  the  lines  or  fittings  aboard  their 
craft.  However,  no  one  under  any  cir- 
cumstances should  ever  try  to  adjust  a 
towline  under  strain.  If  an  emergency 
occurs,  it  is  recommended  to  have 
available  a sharp  knife  to  cut  the  line. 

Most  boaters  make  the  mistake  of 
towing  too  fast.  Towing  should  be 
done  at  a speed  which  will  not  strain 
the  towing  gear  and  permit  complete 
control.  All  conditions  favorable,  a 
steady  pull  at  a reasonable  speed  is 
less  taxing  for  both  boats  and  line.  If 
the  towed  vessel  begins  to  swing  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  you  should  slow 
down.  A towed  boat  can  easily  cap- 
size during  this  swinging  movement. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
trim  the  towed  boat  by  moving  as 
much  weight  as  possible  toward  the 
stern  to  help  control  this  swinging  ac- 
tion. 

A great  majority  of  the  problems 
with  towing  result  when  the  boats  are 
maneuvering  into  the  dock.  It  is  best 
to  approach  the  dock  slowly,  allow- 
ing for  a slacked  line  and  having  one 
of  the  crew  simply  step  off  with  the 
towline  in  hand.  From  the  dock  the 
disabled  craft  can  be  pulled  in  hand- 
over-hand.  Unless  you  have  exper- 
ience in  landing  with  a boat  in  tow,  or 
you  are  using  an  alongside  tow,  do 
not  try  to  make  your  own  landing. 

It  is  a noble  gesture  to  assist  a fel- 
low boater  in  trouble.  In  fact  it  is  a 
tradition  among  seamen  never  to  let  a 
vessel  in  distress  fend  for  herself.  I 
would  encourage  this  camaraderie 
among  the  boaters  of  our  state  as 
long  as  the  boaters  know  their  limita- 
tions. Remember,  towing  can  be  a 
dangerous  undertaking,  as  well  as  an 
expensive  one,  if  not  properly  done. 
If  you  don’t  feel  you  can  handle  the 
tow,  never  hesitate  to  refuse  it.  In- 
stead, you  may  want  to  render  assist- 
ance by  going  for  someone  who  has 
training  and  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  problem.  A good  boater  will 
know  his  capabilities  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 


The  bow  eye  makes  an  ideal  point  of  attachment  on  the  towed  unit. 
Line  should  be  passed  through  by  someone  on  towing  vessel. 
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THE  SEVENTH  STUDENT  OFFICER  CLASS  OF 
WATERWAYS  PATROLMEN 


Front  row,  left  to  right:  James  Ammon,  Guy  Bowersox,  Jan  Caveney,  David  Corl,  George  Gerner,  Ronald  Hoffman, 
Wayne  Imler,  Gregory  Jacobs.  Second  row:  Edward  Lavsa,  Gary  Moore,  Barry  Pollock,  Kim  Pritts, 

Keith  Small,  William  Snyder,  Lee  Tilton,  Michael  Wheale.  Back  row,  class  instructors:  Virgil  Chambers, 
William  Hartle,  Kerry  Messerle,  Paul  Swanson,  Perry  Heath  and  Edward  Manhart. 


The  following,  given  in  response  to  the  graduation 
address  by  the  Honorable  Franklin  L.  Kury,  was 
delivered  by  Class  President  Guy  Bowersox. 


i 4TT  onorable  Judge  Craig, 

XI  Reverend  Clergy  Raab, 
Members  of  the  Commission,  Dis- 
tinguished Guests,  Fellow  Class- 
mates, Family  Members  and 
Friends: 

“We,  the  Seventh  Class  Of 
Waterways  Patrolmen,  are  proud  to 
have  been  chosen  to  serve  as 
Conservation  Officers  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

“The  trail  which  has  led  us  to 
today’s  occasion  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  The  past  months  have 
brought  us  through  strong 
competition,  have  required  both 
physical  and  mental  endurance, 
perseverance,  and  long  hours  of 
study  and  learning. 

“Although  we  are  from  many 


walks  of  life,  we  share  one  thing  in 
common  — a strong  belief  in  the 
mission  and  efforts  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  As 
we  embark  on  our  careers  as  Water- 
ways Patrolmen,  it  is  with  the  reali- 
zation that  being  a conservation 
officer  is  not  merely  a job,  it  is  a 
way  of  life.  A way  of  life  which  will 
require  future  perseverance  and 
endurance,  not  only  from  ourselves, 
but  also  from  those  close  to  us. 

“We  appreciate  the  support  which 
our  families  have  given  us  through 
the  pursuit  of  our  new  careers.  It 
has  not  been  easy  for  them  to  be 
separated  from  us  during  our  period 
of  training.  Our  future  as 
Waterways  Patrolmen  will  require 
their  continued  support  and 


understanding. 

“The  training  we  have  undergone 
has  instilled  us  with  confidence  and 
knowledge  to  better  prepare  us  in 
adapting  to  our  new  way  of  life.  We 
are  entering  the  field  of 
conservation  during  a period  of 
economic  unsureness  and  increased 
demands  on  our  natural  resources. 

It  will  require  our  strongest 
dedication  to  best  utilize  our 
training  and  skills  to  perform  out 
duties  in  a manner  allowing  for  the 
use  of  these  resources  without 
irreparable  damage  to  our 
environment. 

“Preceding  colleagues  have  made 
much  progress  in  reclaiming 
polluted  waters  of  this 
Commonwealth,  in  providing  our 
public  with  safer  boating  and  have 
worked  to  increase  outdoor 
recreation  area.  It  is  our  duty  to 
continue  these  efforts  to  the  best  of 
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our  abilities,  for  the  environment 
within  which  our  future  generations 
will  have  to  live  will  be  determined 
by  the  quality  and  success  of  our 
devotion  and  efforts. 

“This  is  the  challenge  which  has 
drawn  us  together  today  and  as  we 
face  it,  we  must  rely  on  our 
superiors  for  the  impartial  guidance 
and  supervision  necessary  to  aid  us 
in  performing  our  duties. 

“We  ask  that  we  be  corrected  and 


properly  guided  when  we  make  error 
and  we  ask  that  we  be  shown 
recognition  for  our  deserving 
accomplishments. 

“We  ask  that  our  leaders,  both 
elected  and  appointed,  continue  to 
provide  us  with  the  necessary 
legislative  and  judicial  support 
which  enables  us  to  properly  prevent 
irreparable  destruction  of  our 
precious  environment  and  provide 
peace,  safe  recreation  and  food  for 


generations  yet  to  come. 

“With  the  aforementioned  sup- 
port, supervision  and  recognition, 
we,  the  Seventh  Class  of  Waterways 
Patrolmen,  pledge  to  maintain  a 
high  code  of  morals  and  honor  — 
one  of  integrity,  honesty,  loyalty, 
devotion  and  dedication  to  the  field 
of  conservation,  outdoor  recreation 
and  safety  — this,  we  pledge  to  the 
people  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 


William  Penn  Memorial  Museum  Exhibit 
Features  Angling  & Related  Memorabilia 


Anew  exhibit,  “The  Lure  and 
Lore  of  Fishing,”  has  recently 
opened  at  the  William  Penn  Memori- 
al Museum,  Harrisburg.  Located  in 
the  above  gallery  on  the  first  floor, 
the  display  is  a gathering  of  vintage 
fishing  and  camping  gear  from  the 
Golden  Age  (ca.  1850)  to  the  present. 
According  to  Gail  Getz,  organizer  for 
the  exhibit,  it  is  a sentimental  journey 
which  will  evoke  memories  of  the  joy 
and  celebration  of  the  great  fishing 
days  in  our  Keystone  State. 

Of  special  interest  to  fly  fishermen 
is  the  elegant  split  bamboo  rod  with 
engraved  silver  fillings,  ivory  and 
mother  of  pearl  inlay  reel  and  a hand- 
carved  grip  made  by  Solon  Phillippe 
of  Easton.  Contemporary  craftsman- 
ship is  also  represented  by  a collection 
of  flies  tied  by  John  Shollenberger  of 
Tower  City. 

The  historical  background  of  fish- 
ing is  extensively  illustrated  in  this 
exhibit  with  early  photographs, 
graphics  and  paintings.  Well-used 
reels,  rods  and  tackle  are  given 
nostalgic  flavor  with  quotes  from 
Izaak  Walton  and  other  “brethren  of 
the  angle.”  Many  old  sporting  goods 
catalogues  such  as  Abercrombie  & 
Fitch,  Orvis,  and  other  well-known 
houses  are  on  display,  highlighting 
the  wealth  of  outdoor  and  fishing 
gear  available  in  the  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries. 

The  assemblage  of  angling  classics, 
according  to  Mrs.  Getz  is  guaranteed 
to  bring  on  a severe  case  of  fighting 
fever.  Museum  hours  are:  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  10-4:30,  Sunday, 
12-4:30.  The  exhibit  is  scheduled  for  a 
period  of  one  year  and  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public. 


Caledonian  Minnows. 
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If  you  want  a conversation  piece,  get  a birch  bark,  but  it  will  not  be  the  best  canoe  for  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 


CANOES:  THEN,  NOW  . . . ALWAYS 

by  John  Crowe 


You  will  catch  more  fish,  of  that 
I’m  certain.  And  by  fish  I mean 
bass,  walleyes,  muskies,  carp,  and 
trout.  That  is,  if  you  get  yourself  the 
right  canoe  and  use  it  for  all  it’s 
worth,  which  is  a lot. 

First  let  me  make  clear  that  I do  not 
think  myself  an  expert  on  canoes, 
generally  speaking.  I have  never 
raced,  run  rapids,  taken  long  trips,  or 
done  anything  else  with  canoes  except 
fish  from  them.  But  I have  done  my 
share  of  that,  from  Florida  to  New- 
foundland, from  Maine  to  Michigan, 
and  particularly  in  Pennsylvania. 

And  somehow,  perhaps  because 
most  of  my  experience  has  been  in 
this  state,  I consider  Pennsylvania’s 
canoe-fishing  opportunities  para- 
mount. A canoe  is  the  most  adaptable 


craft  available  for  our  fishing. 

With  it,  or  at  least  the  right  one,  a 
fisherman  can  work  every  water  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  farm  pond  or  the 
local  creek.  Admittedly,  at  times  on 
Lake  Erie  a canoe  is  hardly  suitable; 
for  example  when  the  lake  is  wind- 
swept, in  the  rolling  waves  during  the 
autumn  coho  fishing.  And  sometimes 
the  local  creek  is  so  small  or  so  low 
that  the  only  approach  to  be  made  to 
fish  is  by  wading  or  bank  fishing. 

Aside  from  these  extremes  you  can 
use  a canoe  to  get  you  next  to  the  fish 
you’re  after,  anywhere  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Note  that  in  the  second  paragraph 
back  I wrote  “the  right  one.”  What 
makes  a canoe  right ? Next  comes  the 
question,  right  for  what?  Well,  in  this 


discussion  we’re  considering  fishing. 
Fishing  by  one  person  or  by  two.  If 
the  canoe  is  too  heavy  to  be  handled 
with  ease  by  one  person,  it  is  too 
heavy. 

You  may  have  a regular  fishing 
companion,  quite  willing  and  able  to 
help  in  putting  your  canoe  on  top  of 
the  car,  in  taking  if  off,  in  carrying 
and  launching.  If  so,  fine.  But  believe 
me,  and  forgive  me  for  repeating,  if 
you  — by  yourself  — can’t  do  easily 
everything  required,  your  canoe  is  too 
heavy  for  Pennsylvania  fishing. 

Canoes  on  the  market  today  vary 
greatly  in  weight.  Literature  on  the 
subject  describes  as  “light”  models 
weighing  up  to  80  or  90  pounds.  In 
my  opinion,  any  fishing  canoe  weigh- 
ing much  over  60  pounds  is  “heavy.” 
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Sixty  pounds  may  be  easy  enough  in  a 
simple  transfer  from  car  top  to  water 
at  a launching  ramp.  In  a transfer 
from  car  top  to  water  75  or  a 100  feet 
down  a rocky,  wooded  bluff,  60 
pounds  is  not  so  easily  managed.  If 
you  have  uncertainty  in  deciding  be- 
tween a substantial,  comfortable 
model  of  70-80  pounds  and  a seem- 
ingly frail,  sketchy  model  of  50-60 
pounds,  choose  the  lighter  for  your 
Pennsylvania  fishing  canoe. 

Within  practical  limits,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  too  light.  The  joy  of  a light  ca- 
noe is  that  your  can  put  in  anywhere 
there  is  water,  from  Conneaut  Marsh 
to  the  wide  Susquehanna.  And  never 
forget  that  carrying  your  cartop  ca- 
noe is  a cinch  compared  to  hauling  a 
boat  or  launch  on  a trailer. 

Your  light  canoe  may  seem  Spar- 
tan, but  it  can  be  surprisingly  versa- 
tile. For  many  years  I fished  a birch 
bark  that  weighed  about  50  pounds 
dry,  about  55  wet,  but  never  once  did 
it  seem  inadequate  for  my 
needs  — fishing  for  muskies  in 
French  Creek,  in  Le  Boeuf  or  Edin- 
boro  Lake;  for  bass  in  the  Allegheny 
River;  for  bass  and  walleyes  along  the 
Lake  Erie  shore;  or  for  spearing  carp 
in  Presque  Isle  Bay. 

And  for  intimate  fishing  for  trout 
on  streams  like  Kettle  Creek  or  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Tionesta,  it  was 
all  anyone  could  ask:  the  envy  of 
many  fisherman,  not  because  it  was 
birch  bark  but  because  it  made  possi- 
ble fishing  others  could  not  conven- 
iently reach  — unless  they  had  ca- 
noes. 

As  for  type,  I recommend  a simple 
model.  It  may  require  kneeling  by  the 
paddler  and  sitting  on  the  bottom  by 
a fellow  fisherman.  Seats  in  a canoe 
add  to  comfort,  no  doubt,  but  that 
comfort  sacrifices  lightness  and  sta- 
bility. Canoes  have  a reputation  for 
instability,  but  wrongly  so.  It’s  not 
the  canoe,  but  how  one  loads  it.  A ca- 
noe at  its  best  must  be  loaded  with  a 
low  center  of  gravity.  A fishing  canoe 
isn’t  designed  for  a standing  passen- 
ger, one  sitting  on  a high  seat,  or  one 
leaning  on  the  gunnel. 

It  is  difficult  to  paddle  efficiently 
from  a seat  on  the  bottom,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  fish  from  such  a posi- 
tion. So  if  you  are  fishing  with  some- 
body, he  can  very  well  sit  on  the  bot- 
tom. If  you  are  fishing  by  yourself, 
kneel. 

A seat  may  at  first  seem  more  com- 


fortable, but  with  a bit  of  practice 
you  will  find  that  even  for  hours  on 
end  you  can  kneel  without  distress. 
Don’t  kneel  on  the  bare  bottom  of  the 
canoe  but  one  life  preserver  cushion. 

I’ll  say  it  again:  seats  add  weight 
and  hurt  stability.  If  you  must  sit  in 
armchair  comfort,  do  your  fishing 
from  a rowboat,  or  a launch,  or  from 
the  bank. 

Length?  The  shorter,  the  better.  If 
you’re  going  to  do  all  your  fishing  by 
yourself,  get  something  from  10  to  12 
feet  long.  The  shorter  your  canoe,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  carry  in  bad  going 
and  the  easier  it  will  be  to  maneuver 
in  streams  where  space  is  limited.  I 
have  never  seen  one,  but  I understand 
that  some  remarkably  light  canoes  are 
now  available  in  lengths  of  16  or  18 
feet,  in  weights  of  30  to  40  pounds. 
Canoes  within  that  weight  range  are 
certainly  light  enough  to  be  handled 
readily;  but,  does  the  additional 
length  mean  anything  to  you  in  fish- 
ing? I doubt  it,  either  in  fishing  by 
yourself  or  with  a companion. 

The  longer  your  canoe,  the  less 
practical  it  will  be  to  carry  on  your 
car  top.  In  these  days  of  abbreviated 
automobiles,  that  may  be  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  And  regardless  of 
weight,  the  less  convenient  a long  ca- 
noe will  be  to  carry  to  the  launching 
point.  But  perhaps  the  principal  rea- 
son for  choosing  a short  canoe  is  its 
relative  freedom  from  the  effects  of 
wind. 

In  ordinary  weather  during  the 
Pennsylvania  fishing  season  from 
April  to  October  the  wind  has  little 
effect  upon  a rowboat  or  a launch. 
But  a canoe  will  react  to  air  move- 
ment that  seems  ever  so  slight.  It  is  a 
buoyant  craft,  drawing  only  inches  of 
water,  subject  to  the  mildest  of 
breezes,  especially  in  the  expanses  of 
lakes  or  rivers. 

Which  brings  us  to  another  consid- 
eration: keel  or  no  keel?  Most  of  the 
canoes  from  which  I have  fished  were 
keeled.  But  most  of  them  were  pad- 
died  by  other  people,  guides  or  good- 
natured  fishing  companions.  My  per- 
sonal preference,  if  I’m  fishing  by 
myself  or  doing  the  paddling  when 
with  a companion,  is  for  no  keel. 

A keel  no  doubt  adds  strength.  It 
also  adds  weight.  A keeled  canoe  can 
take  a lot  more  abuse  than  one  which 
is  keel-less.  The  added  strength,  how- 
ever, is  had  at  a decided  loss  of  ma- 
neuverability. As  a guide  friend  once 


said  to  me,  “A  keeled  canoe  has  a 
mind  of  its  own.”  I can’t  improve  on 
that  comment.  I keep  referring  to  my 
long-time  birch  bark:  it  seemed  to  me 
that  I could  change  direction,  right  or 
left,  or  reverse  direction  from  to  to 
fro,  simply  by  wishing  to  do  so. 

As  to  type,  I have  a very  positive 
opinion.  If  you  are  interested  in  it  and 
buy  your  canoe  accordingly,  yours 
will  have  a low  profile,  nearly  level 
from  stem  to  stern.  The  high  orna- 
mental ends  of  some  canoes  will  serve 
no  useful  purpose  in  your  Pennsylva- 
nia fishing  canoe.  Besides,  a fancy 
bow  and  stern  will  hurt  your  driving 
efficiency  with  the  canoe  on  your  car 
top. 

As  for  a canoe  adapted  to  an  out- 
board motor  or  to  a sail,  if  you  are 
concerned  primarily  with  Pennsylva- 
nia fishing,  forget  it.  An  outboard 
motor  and  a canoe  are  antithetical,  I 
think.  And  as  for  a sail,  I don’t 
know,  having  never  had  any  experi- 
ence with  one,  but  I’ll  still  venture  a 
“nix.” 

Material:  As  a possible  canoe  buyer 
in  the  1980s,  you  have  more  options 
than  the  buyer  of  any  canoe  ever  be- 
fore. I’ll  recommend  as  the  best 
choice  one  of  the  new  thermoplastics; 
one  called  polyethylene  seems  to  be 
the  most  popular. 

It  won’t  rot,  scale,  fade,  or  melt  in 
the  sun;  and  as  far  as  I have  ever 
heard,  porcupines  won’t  gnaw  on  it. 
It’s  tough,  light,  durable,  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive. 

My  second  choice  would  be  fiber- 
glass. No  chemist,  I understand  that 
fiberglass  has  most  of  the  advantages 
of  thermoplastics.  Like  them,  it  is 
quiet,  easy  to  maintain,  and  resistant 
to  damage  from  scraping  over  rocks 
or  scratching  on  a gravelly  shore  at 
lunchtime. 

My  third  choice  is  a reluctant  one: 
aluminum.  By  prejudice,  I do  not  like 
it.  Yes,  I know  an  aluminum  canoe 
can  be  light,  porcupine  proof,  dam- 
age resistant,  maintenance  free,  and 
have  all  the  qualities  making  a canoe 
desirable. 

Perhaps  my  dislike  is  based  on  the 
many  times  when  I have  been  fishing 
a peaceful  stream  like  the  Clarion 
river  and  have  had  a flotilla  of  alumi- 
num canoes  come  wobbling  and 
splashing  past,  disturbing  me  and 
putting  down  the  fish,  say  those  trout 
at  the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek.  Those 
(continued  on  page  31.) 
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Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission’s 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Training  Program 

by  Bruce  Whitman 


Pennsylvania’s  “thin,  green  line,” 
the  reference  Fish  Commission 
Executive  Director  Ralph  Abele  often 
makes  when  speaking  of  salaried 
Waterways  Patrolmen,  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  backed  up  by  a more 
knowledgeable  and  thoroughly 
trained  force  of  deputy  officers. 

At  present  the  Fish  Commission 
has  just  70  full-time  waterways 
patrolmen  to  cover  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  Their  duties  are  many 
and  wide-ranging,  running  the  gamut 
from  Fish  and  Boat  Law  enforcement 
to  pollution  investigation  and  public 
relations  projects. 

These  70  field  officers  are  backed 
up  by  a deputy  force  (Special  Water- 
ways Patrolmen)  first  authorized  by 
the  State  Legislature  in  1902. 

This  deputy  force  enlarges  the 
Commission’s  field  staff  from  its  70 
full-time  officers  to  nearly  500  men 
(and  women,  too)  working  to  protect 
Pennsylvania’s  fisheries,  waterways 
and  conservation  programs. 

A deputy  (SWP)  is  a part-time 
officer  working  in  close  conjunction 
with  his  district  waterways  patrol- 
man. Deputies  come  from  all  walks 
of  life  and  backgrounds,  but  most 
have  one  common  denominator  — a 
keen  interest  in  fishing,  boating,  con- 
servation and  the  outdoors  in  general. 

A deputy  candidate  must  first  meet 
the  approval  of  the  district  officer  in 


his  county.  This  is  often  done  by  hav- 
ing applicants  spend  up  to  a year  ob- 
serving their  district  officer  in  action. 
The  next  step  in  becoming  a deputy  is 
successful  completion  of  a written 
examination  covering  Pennsylvania’s 
Fish  and  Boat  Laws. 

Once  he  receives  his  commission 
and  badge,  a deputy’s  training  is  just 
beginning.  Until  recently  each  district 
officer  was  responsible  for  training 
his  deputy  force  in  law  enforcement 
procedures,  firearms  safety  and 
marksmanship,  boating  safety  prac- 
tices, etc. 

While  district  level  training  still 
continues,  in  1979  the  overall  pro- 
gram was  vastly  upgraded  with  the 
introduction  of  Deputy  Training 
Schools  conducted  by  key  Fish  Com- 
mission staff  members  and  field 
officers. 

In  mid-July  1980,  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  such  a Deputy  Train- 
ing session  along  with  15  other  depu- 
ties at  the  H.  R.  Stackhouse  School  of 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Watercraft 
Safety  near  Bellefonte. 

Class  members  came  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  and  in- 
cluded men  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  deputy  uniforms  and  some 
who  were  in  their  first  full  year  of 
service  with  the  Fish  Commission. 

Most  of  us  arrived  late  on  a Sunday 
afternoon,  got  our  gear  stowed  away 
in  new  living  quarters  at  the  school 


and  gathered  for  an  evening  meal. 
The  chow  was  both  excellent  and 
plentiful  and  would  remain  so 
throughout  the  week. 

That  evening  Deputy  Chief  of  Law 
Enforcement  Kerry  L.  Messerle,  the 
Fish  Commission’s  Coordinator  of 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolmen  at  that 
time,  officially  welcomed  us  to  school 
and  described  upcoming  events  and 
the  course  of  study. 

Classes  started  Monday  at  8:00 
a.m.  and  egos  were  promptly  deflated 
with  a test  on  basic  law,  criminal  pro- 
cedure, the  Bill  of  Rights,  etc.  In  a 
short  period  of  time  we  all  knew  we 
had  a lot  to  learn  and  learn  we  did. 

Most  of  the  first  two  days  were 
spent  on  learning  the  fundamentals  of 
law:  Pennsylvania’s  Crime  Code, 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and  the 
criminal  justice  system.  It  became 
clearly  evident  that  the  protection  of 
a citizen’s  rights  were  placed  first  and 
foremost  in  modern  day  law  enforce- 
ment work. 

Wednesday  morning  instructors 
drilled  the  class  in  the  care  and  clean- 
ing of  firearms.  Since  deputies  are  au- 
thorized by  law  to  carry  firearms  as 
part  of  their  uniform  equipment,  the 
Fish  Commission  is  taking  great  pains 
to  insure  that  sound  safety  skills  and 
habits  are  part  of  its  closely  super- 
vised firearms  training  program. 

Deputies  who  carry  firearms  must 
qualify  annually  with  their  weapon 
and  the  firearm’s  make,  model  and 
serial  number  are  kept  on  record  by 
the  Commission. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  class 
moved  to  the  Game  Commission’s 
fine  Scotia  range  near  State  College 
for  live  fire  instruction  on  a standard 
police  combat  course  range. 

At  ranges  of  from  25  yards  to  three 
yards  deputies,  and  salaried  officers, 
too,  must  fire  50  rounds  of  various 
timed-fire  sequences  and  obtain  a 
score  of  at  least  175  out  of  a possible 
250  in  order  to  qualify.  It’s  not  as 
easy  as  it  might  sound,  for  officers 
must  shoot  both  left-  and  right- 
handed  from  various  positions  and 
reload  while  seconds  tick  off  the 
clock. 

Once  official  qualifications  were 
completed,  the  class  was  given  the  op- 
portunity to  fire  the  same  basic 
course  in  darkness  since  most  inci- 
dents requiring  an  officer  to  use  his 
firearm  occur  during  the  hours  of 
darkness.  A background  of  flares  and 
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Deputies  who  carry  firearms  must  qualify  annually  with  their  weapons.  Photo  by  Deputy  Edmund  Kruse. 


flashing  red  lights  added  to  the 
realism  of  the  event  and  many  depu- 
ties were  amazed  at  the  accuracy  they 
were  capable  of,  either  in  near  total 
darkness,  or  using  a flashlight  to  lo- 
cate the  target. 

It  was  after  11:00  p.m.  when  tired 
troops  arrived  back  at  the  training 
school,  ready  to  face  the  8:00  a.m. 
class  call  the  following  morning. 
From  this  point  on  it  would  be  pretty 
much  smooth  sailing  with  reviews  of 
Fish  and  Boat  Law  slated  Thursday 
and  a general  review  of  all  phases  of 
instruction  scheduled  on  Thursday 
night. 

Friday  was  final  exam  day  and 
most  students,  working  in  small 
groups,  reviewed  what  had  become 
voluminous  notes  and  background 
material  well  into  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning.  For  most  of  us,  this  re- 
turn to  the  classroom  took  us  back 
several  years  and  we  wanted  to  be 
ready  for  the  test  challenge. 

The  final  test  was  really  three  tests 
broken  into  basic  law,  Fish  Law  and 
Boat  Law.  Of  the  three,  students  wor- 
ried most  about  the  basic  law  exam. 
However,  our  fears  were  unfounded 
for  Messerle,  and  Chief  of  Law  En- 
forcement Edward  Manhart,  and 


others  had  drilled  and  drilled  the 
basics  into  our  heads.  The  result  was 
proof  that  you  can  indeed  teach  old 
dogs  new  tricks  for  most  of  us  sailed 
through  the  tests  with  flying  colors. 

After  receiving  our  “graduation” 
certificates  prior  to  lunch,  Friday,  the 
class  broke  up,  its  members  heading 
back  to  Erie  County,  Armstrong 
County,  York  County,  Dauphin 
County  and  so  on. 

The  week’s  training  left  us  with  a 
keener  sense  of  our  responsibilities  as 
deputy  officers;  a sense  of  accom- 
plishment, and  maybe  most 
important  of  all,  a sense  of  being  a 
working  part  of  one  of  the  finest 
conservation  agencies  in  the  nation. 

Pennsylvania  is  unique  and  often 
admired  by  conservation  agencies  in 
other  states  for  its  deputy  programs 
on  both  the  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sions. 

“The  basic  deputy  training  course 
is  designed  to  teach  special  waterways 
patrolmen  how  to  perform  their  jobs 
in  a professional  manner  with 
uniformity  throughout  the  state  while 
at  the  same  time  protecting  the  rights 
of  citizens,”  said  Messerle.  “We 
think  we  have  a good  program  here, 
one  which  will  benefit  the  deputy,  the 


Fish  Commission  and  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania.” 

Advanced  courses  for  deputies  who 
have  already  been  through  the  basic 
program  started  this  year.  Subject 
matter  includes  practical  boat  hand- 
ling and  water  safety,  fish  culture, 
fish  management,  stream  improve- 
ment, a program  by  representatives 
of  the  Game  Commission,  and  mock 
courtroom  trials  complete  with  at- 
torneys and  representatives  of  the  ju- 
dicial field.  The  advanced  course  is 
more  conservation  and  service  ori- 
ented. 

By  the  time  1980  faded  away,  some 
135  of  the  current  500  Special  Water- 
ways Patrolmen  in  the  state  had  been 
through  basic  training  schools.  An- 
other 40  completed  advanced  train- 
ing. 

“We  hope  to  have  all  our  deputies 
through  the  basic  course  within  four 
years,”  said  Messerle.  “At  present, 
such  training  is  voluntary.” 

With  this  type  of  specialized  train- 
ing worked  into  its  deputy  program, 
the  Fish  Commission’s  “thin,  green 
line”  isn’t  going  to  be  quite  so  thin  in 
the  future.  Keystone  State  sportsmen 
will  be  the  ones  who  benefit  from  it 
all. 
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GUIDELINES  IN  PLANNING 
A FLOAT  TRIP 


by  Virgil  Chambers 

Boating  Education  Specialist 
Bureau  of  Waterways 


The  sport  of  canoeing,  particularly 
on  rivers  and  streams,  is  undergo- 
ing a tremendous  growth  in  popular- 
ity in  Pennsylvania.  The  canoe,  rich 
in  history  and  tradition,  is  neverthe- 
less a fragile  craft  that  can  be  de- 
cidedly less  than  stable  when  handled 
or  loaded  improperly. 

Successful  paddling,  particularly 
on  moving  water,  requires  a delicate 
balance  of  coordination  and  dexter- 
ity. No  written  words  can  properly 
prepare  an  individual  to  undertake 
the  sport:  it  requires  the  acquisition 
of  skills  that  can  only  be  obtained 
through  practice. 

There  is  specific  planning  which  is 
part  of  the  pre-safety  involvement 
which  must  be  taken  seriously  by  pad- 
dlers  in  preparing  themselves  for  a 
float  trip.  The  suggested  guidelines 
that  follow  should  give  the  paddler  an 
insight  to  what  specifically  is  to  be 
considered  before  attempting  a cruise 
on  the  river. 

Leader’s  Preparedness  and  Responsi- 
bility 

1.  Know  the  river.  Have  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficult  parts  of  the  trip. 
Be  aware  of  possible  changes  in  the 
river’s  level.  One  may  want  to  plan  al- 
ternatives in  case  the  stream  is  too 
low  or  high. 

2.  Setup  locations  for  put-in  and 
take-out  along  with  a possible  lunch 
break  stop.  Consider  time  and  dis- 
tance. Arrange  for  shuttle. 

3.  Participants.  Limit  the  size  of 
the  group  to  a number  one  can  com- 
fortably control.  Designated  group 
leaders  should  be  experienced  pad- 
dlers.  Decisions  on  the  participation 
of  inexperienced  boaters  should  be 
based  on  total  group  strength.  Re- 
member the  welfare  of  the  group  is 
the  major  responsibility  and  a bal- 
ance of  experienced  paddlers  with  the 


less  experienced  will  make  for  a more 
enjoyable  trip. 

4.  Equipment.  Plan  so  that  all 
necessary  group  equipment  is  present 
on  the  trip,  (see  equipment  prepared- 
ness) 

5.  Float  Plan.  If  trip  is  into  a wil- 
derness area,  or  for  an  extended  peri- 
od, plans  should  be  filed  with  appro- 
priate authorities  (Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission),  or  left  with  someone 
who  will  contact  them  after  a certain 
time.  Establishment  of  checkpoints 
along  the  way  at  which  civilization 
could  be  contacted  if  necessary 
should  be  considered. 


Participant’s  Preparedness  and  Re- 
sponsibility 

1.  Be  a competent  swimmer  with 
the  ability  to  handle  oneself  underwa- 
ter. 

2.  Be  certain  to  have  a properly  fit- 
ting Personal  Flotation  Device 
(PFD),  and  wear  it. 

3.  Be  suitably  equipped  (see  equip- 
ment preparedness). 

4.  Keep  craft  under  control.  Con- 
trol must  be  good  enough  at  all  times 
to  stop  or  reach  shore  before  reaching 
any  danger.  Know  one’s  boating  abil- 
ity. Do  not  enter  a rapid  unless  rea- 
sonably sure  one  can  safely  navigate 
it  or  swim  the  entire  rapid  in  event  of 
capsize. 

5.  Keep  a lookout  for  river  hazards 
and  avoid  them. 

Equipment  Preparedness 

1.  Personal  Flotation  Devices  (life 
Jackets).  One  for  each  person.  They 
must  be  worn  at  all  times  when  on  the 
water. 

2.  The  proper  craft.  Be  sure  the 
boat  is  in  good  repair  before  starting 
a trip.  It  may  be  wise  to  carry  appro- 


priate repair  materials:  gray  duct 
tape,  rubber  hammer,  sharp  knife, 
etc.  Respect  the  craft’s  capacity  and 
know  how  these  capacities  are  re- 
duced in  moving  water  situations. 

3.  Adequately  sized  paddles.  Carry 
spares. 

4.  At  least  60  feet  of  rescue  line. 
Throw-line  rescue  bags  are  ideal. 

5.  Bailer  and  sponge  for  removing 
excess  water  in  the  craft. 

6.  Well-equipped  first  aid  kit. 

7.  Whistle  or  other  hailing  device. 

8.  Proper  clothing  (sneakers,  outer 
garments  according  to  weather). 

Other  Equipment 

Depending  on  personal  needs,  time 
of  the  year,  length  of  trip,  and  expect- 
ed weather  conditions. 

Wet  suit  (if  applicable) 

Spray  skirt  (decked  boats) 

Float  bags  (decked  boats) 

15-foot  painter  lines  (canoes) 

Glasses  strap 

Extra  glasses 

Sunglasses 

Knee  pads 

Helmet  (for  class  2 water  or 
above) 

Sun  hat  or  wool  stocking  cap 
Block  and  tackle  (optional) 
Matches  in  a waterproof  con- 
tainer 

Waterproof  watch 
Canteen  of  water  or  water  puri- 
fier 

Camera  and  film  (in  waterproof 
container) 

Change  of  clothing  in  a heavy- 
duty  waterproof  bag 
Insect  repellent 
Garbage  bag 
Flashlight 
Ice  chest  with  food 
Fishing  equipment  (optional) 

If  additional  information  in  plan- 
ning a river  boating  excursion  is  de- 
sired, two  excellent  organizations  to 
contact  are: 

American  Canoe  Association 
Box  248 

Lorton,  VA  22079 
American  Whitewater  Affiliation 
P.O.  Box  321 
Concord,  NH  03301 
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Leaky  Boots 

(continued  from  page  3.) 

FISHING  WITH  A PARTNER 

I went  fishing  with  a friend  late  last 
year  to  Sutton  (or  Coray)  Creek,  near 
Falls.  I found  a nice  wide  hole  and  told 
my  partner,  Ed  Shedlowski,  that  I would 
go  down  the  embankment  and  fish  that 
area.  He  proceeded  walking  upstream 
and  would  fish  his  way  down  to  my  spot. 
I started  down  the  incline  of  large  boul- 
ders and  found  one  from  which  to  fish. 
Without  warning,  it  suddenly  gave  way 
sending  me  skidding  forward  on  my 
chest,  about  30  feet  over  the  huge  rocks 
all  the  way  to  the  creek.  My  face  and 
glasses  got  wet  as  my  chin  rested  about 
two  inches  from  the  water.  This  left  me  in 
an  embarrassing  and  quite  dangerous 
situation.  My  right  leg  was  pinned  from 
the  back  by  an  80-pound  rock.  Since  I had 
a fairly  recent  hernia  operation,  I didn’t 
attempt  to  lift  that  rock;  in  my  position,  it 
was  barely  possible.  I yelled  for  my  part- 
ner until  he  heard  me.  He  carefully 
climbed  down,  lifted  the  rock,  freeing  my 
leg.  I cannot  describe  my  feeling  of  relief! 
Coincidentally,  at  that  approximate  mo- 
ment, a friend  who  lives  nearby  appeared, 
provided  assistance,  and  firmly  warned 
us  to  stay  away  from  that  part  of  the 
creek,  since  it  is  heavily  infested  with 
Copperheads!  We  didn’t  get  any  trout 
that  day,  but  I did  manage  to  pick  up  a 
multitude  of  bruises  and  learned  the  pro- 
found benefits  gained  by  fishing  with  a 
partner. 

Albert  Kimelewski 

Edwardsville 


"ONE  REQUEST" 

I enjoy  every  issue  of  this  great  maga- 
zine. After  many  years  of  reading  old  is- 
sues, I decided  to  not  be  so  cheap  any 
more  so  I subscribed  to  the  Angler  in  late 
’79  and  received  my  first  brand  new  issue 
the  day  before  Christmas  — what  a beau- 
tiful gift. 

I am  retired  now  and  spend  many  hours 
on  the  streams  and  rivers  fly  fishing.  This 
summer  I had  great  success  fly  rodding 
with  nymphs  and  streamer  flies  for  bass 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
I have  only  one  request  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  that  is  that  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion would  set  aside  a section  of  one  of 
the  trout  streams  in  Bradford  County  for 
fly  fishing  only. 

We  in  Bradford  County  have  several 
nice  streams  and  over  the  years  as  I have 
talked  to  many  fly  fishermen  they  have 
also  wished  for  this  to  happen  here  in  our 
county. 

Keep  up  the  great  work  and  thanks  a 
million. 

Ralph  L.  Kinney 
Sayre 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  you,  as 
many  others,  have  found  that  “fly  fish- 
ing” can  be  a rewarding  and  productive 
experience.  Your  request  for  a “fly  fish- 
ing only”  area  is  justifiable;  however, 
since  1977  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission has  placed  a moratorium  on  the 
establishment  of  any  new  special  regula- 
tion areas  until  late  in  1980.  This  morato- 
rium has  now  been  lifted.  The  morato- 
rium period  was  established  to  allow  the 
Fisheries  Management  Section  to  gather 
information  on  the  present  special  regula- 
tion areas,  and  to  allow  the  completion  of 
the  cold  water  inventory.  This  data  has 


now  been  gathered  and  is  being  reviewed. 
Hopefully,  those  streams  or  areas  of 
streams  that  would  qualify  for  such  an 
area  will  be  sorted  out  and  identified  by 
the  new  stream  classification  system, 
which  is  now  scheduled  to  be  initiated  in 
1982. 

The  cold  water  streams  in  Bradford 
County  were  completed  in  1978,  and  since 
then  we  have  completed  inventory  work 
on  several  others.  Having  completed 
these  streams,  I regret  to  say  that  under 
the  existing  policy  for  establishment  of  a 
“fly  fishing  only”  area  there  are  no 
streams  in  Bradford  County  that  could 
qualify  for  inclusion  into  such  a program. 
There  are,  however,  many  streams  both 
stocked  and  unstocked  that  are  able  to 
provide  a fly  fishing  experience  even 
though  they  are  not  labeled  as  such.  As 
the  fisheries  inventory  continues  and  fish- 
eries management  by  categories  Is  imple- 
mented, more  streams  will  be  identified 
and  managed  or  “labeled”  according  to 
their  potential  to  satisfy  the  angler. 

David  W.  Daniels 

A rea  Fisheries  Manager 


LIKED  MORAINE  — 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  a renewal  sub- 
scription. I really  enjoy  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  I subscribe  to  a number  of  out- 
door magazines.  These  are  fine  magazines 
if  you  can  afford  to  fish  in  Montana  or 
the  ocean.  The  Angler  does  a lot  for  the 
local  Pennsylvania  fishermen. 

I liked  the  article  on  Moraine  State 
Park.  I would  like  to  see  more  on  the 
summer  fishing  in  this  lake  (since  it  is 
right  at  my  back  door). 

Chris  Colwell 
Portersville 
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The  Water-Skier’s  Language 

by  Bruce  Kistler 


Learn 
to  read 


Safe  and  enjoyable  waterskiing  re- 
quires good  communication  be- 
tween the  skier  and  the  boat  driver. 
Poor  communication  can  lead  either 
to  an  uncomfortable  ski  ride  or  even 
to  a potential  accident.  This  is  why 
they  and  their  intermediary,  the  ob- 
server, should  all  know  the  universal- 
ly recognized  “language”  of  com- 
mands and  hand  signals  developed  by 
the  American  Water  Ski  Association. 

Getting  ready  on  the  dock  or  in  the 
water,  the  skier  can  call  out  instruc- 
tions directly  to  the  driver.  When  he 
has  put  on  his  skis  and  wants  the  boat 
to  take  up  slack  in  the  towline,  the 
skier  should  call  “In  gear!”  or  “Take 
up  slack!”  He  must  not  say  “OK”  or 
“Ready”  because  the  driver  may  mis- 
understand, think  that  he  is  ready  to 
ski,  and  accelerate  the  boat.  Only 
when  the  line  is  tight  and  the  skier  is 
in  position  ready  to  go  should  be 
shout  “Hit  it!”  the  traditional  signal 
to  start.  If  the  line  becomes  tangled  as 
slack  is  being  taken  out  of  it  or  if  any- 
thing else  is  wrong  prior  to  takeoff, 
“Neutral!”  should  be  the  command. 
The  skier  should  never  say  “Hold  it” 
if  he  wants  the  boat  to  stop  because  at 
a distance  it  may  sound  like  “Hit  it!” 
This  can  be  a dangerous  misinterpre- 
tation if  the  line  happens  to  be  looped 


around  an  arm  or  a leg. 

Once  he  is  up  and  skiing,  voice 
commands  are  no  longer  practical  to 
the  skier  and  hand  signals  must  be 
used  exclusively.  Three  of  these  are 
available  to  indicate  the  desired 
speed.  If  the  speed  is  too  slow,  a 
“thumbs  up”  gesture  to  the  observer 
means  to  speed  up.  Likewise,  a 
“thumbs  down”  signal  indicates  that 
a slower  speed  is  wanted.  If  the  speed 
is  right,  the  thumb-and-forefinger 
“OK”  sign  should  be  given. 

Let’s  say  that  the  skier  wants  the 
boat  to  turn.  With  the  index  finger  of 
one  hand  pointing  upward,  the  skier 
makes  a circling  motion  as  if  he  were 
whirling  an  object  tied  to  the  end  of 
the  string.  If  he  wants  the  boat  to  go 
in  a particular  direction,  he  should 
first  make  the  circling  motion  and 
then  point  in  a wide  arc  imitating  the 
path  that  he  wants  the  boat  to  take  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  This  last  signal 
can  also  be  used  by  the  driver  to  warn 
the  skier  which  direction  he  will  turn 
if  he  must,  for  example,  avoid  an  ob- 
stacle or  steer  clear  of  an  oncoming 
boat. 

Another  sign  that  can  be  used  by 
both  the  skier  and  the  driver  is  that 
for  “rough  water.”  It  is  given  by 
making  a wavy  motion  with  the  hand. 


It  is  especially  useful  to  the  boat  pilot 
or  observer  in  warning  the  skier  that 
he  is  about  to  cross  a particularly 
large  wake  thrown  by  another  boat. 

What  if  the  skier  has  to  tighten  a 
loose  binder  or  adjust  his  safety  vest? 
How  does  he  signal  the  boat  to  slow 
down  and  drop  him  into  the  water? 
He  should  use  the  traffic  cop’s  signal 
for  “stop,”  arm  outstretched  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand  facing  the  boat. 
And  if  he  wants  the  driver  to  turn  off 
the  motor,  he  should  draw  a finger 
across  his  throat  in  a cutting  motion. 

A skier  patting  himself  on  top  of 
the  head  when  skiing  is  telling  the 
boat  crew  that  he’s  had  enough  and  is 
ready  to  head  back  to  shore  or  to  the 
dock  where  they  started.  This  signal 
given  after  a fall  tells  the  driver  that 
the  skier  wants  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
boat. 

The  most  important  signal  should 
be  given  after  every  fall.  Both  hands 
clasped  high  over  the  head  is  the  wa- 
ter-skier’s signal  to  the  boat  that  he’s 
all  right.  If  they  don’t  see  this  sign  af- 
ter a fall,  the  driver  and  observer 
should  assume  that  the  skier  is  hurt 
and  rush  back  to  him.  Another  one  to 
remember  says  to  other  boats, 
“Watch  out,  skier  down!”  If  a skier 
falls  in  an  area  where  other  boats  are 
operating  and  he  thinks  that  they  may 
not  see  him  in  the  water,  he  should 
lift  one  of  his  skis  vertically  more 
than  halfway  out  of  the  water.  A ski 
waving  in  the  air  is  the  best  “flag” 
available  to  the  skier  to  let  others 
know  of  his  presence  in  the  water. 

One  final  thought  for  the  boat 
drivers:  it’s  your  job  to  look  ahead 
and  steer  a safe  course.  Don’t  be 
looking  around  constantly  to  watch 
the  skier  or  look  for  signals;  that’s  the 
observer’s  job.  It’s  OK  to  glance 
around  momentarily  but  don’t  get  in 
the  habit  of  looking  aft  all  the  time. 

Waterskiing  is  a load  of  fun  but  it 
calls  for  teamwork.  The  driver  must 
know  what  the  skier  wants  and  the 
skier  must  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
boat’s  maneuvers.  This  can  only  be 
done  if  skiers  and  boat  crews  learn  to 
“talk”  to  each  other  out  on  the  wa- 
ter. Learn  the  water-skier’s  language 
and  you’ll  have  a summer  of  safe  wa- 
terskiing. 
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MAKE  IT 
YOURSELF— 


A RESCUE 
LINE  FOR 
SMALL  BOATS 


by  Charlie  Walbridge 


When  a person  falls  overboard, 
he  needs  help  fast.  The  quickest 
and  safest  way  to  reach  him  is  with  a 
rescue  line,  but  despite  this  few  small- 
boat  operators  carry  one.  The  reasons 
are  simple.  A long  length  of  line 
tangles  easily,  making  it  difficult  to 
store  and  slow  to  make  ready.  Accur- 
ate throwing  is  a skill  requiring  con- 
siderable practice,  and  few  people  are 
willing  to  take  the  time  needed  to  be- 
come proficient.  Ring  buoys  have  the 
same  problem,  complicated  by  the 
problems  of  storing  and  throwing  the 
ring.  As  a result,  most  people  ignored 
this  need  — until  now. 

The  concept  of  the  throw-line  bag 
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is  not  new.  It  was  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II  for 
use  in  lifeboats  in  the  open  sea.  But  in 
the  years  that  followed  it  passed  into 
obscurity  until  Red  Cross  small  craft 
expert  Ray  Miller  uncovered  it  in 
Coast  Guard  archieves.  Realizing  its 
potential,  he  made  a few  samples  and 
began  showing  them  off  around  the 
country.  Within  a few  months  the  de- 
vice was  adopted  by  white  water  boat- 
ers who  had  need  of  a compact  way  to 
carry  a throw  line.  The  idea  spread  to 
commercial  outfitters,  rescue  squads, 
police  and  fire  departments,  and  fin- 
ally, the  recreational  boater,  hunter, 
and  fisherman. 

The  bag  in  use  is  elegantly  simple; 
just  grab  the  hand  loop  which  sticks 
out  the  opening  and  toss  the  bag  at 
the  victim.  Most  people  prefer  to  lob 
it  underhand,  but  sidearm  or  even 
overhand  throws  can  be  made  if  con- 
ditions dictate.  With  a bit  of  practice, 
most  people  can  manage  50-foot 
throws,  while  a strong  arm  will  be 
able  to  reach  out  70  feet  and  beyond. 
To  reuse,  just  stuff  the  rope  back  in 
the  bag  the  same  way  it  comes  out. 
There’s  no  need  for  fancy  coiling  or 
other  elaborate  time  consuming  prep- 
arations. Fully  stuffed,  the  bag  can  be 
hung  in  a place  thats  out  of  the  way, 
yet  easily  accessible.  You’ll  find  it  not 
only  useful  for  rescues,  but  for  rou- 
tine maneuvers  such  as  docking  as 
well. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  rescue  bag  is  that  it’s  easy  to  make 
one  for  yourself.  You’ll  need  a length 
of  3 4/8"  line,  a heavy-duty  6"xl2" 
round-bottom  stuff  bag,  a 6"  di- 
ameter, 1-  or  2-inch-thick  foam  disc, 
and  a pres-loctm  fastener.  The  type  of 
rope  you  use  will  vary  according  to 
application  and  availability.  Polypro- 
pylene rope  is  preferred  because  it 
floats;  but  is  very  stiff  and  difficult  to 
use  unless  obtained  in  a multi-fila- 
ment braided  cord.  Braided  nylon  is  a 
good  second  choice.  As  to  length,  a 
minimum  of  55  feet  is  required;  al- 
lowing 5 feet  for  knots,  this  gives  an 
effective  reach  of  50  feet.  Most  peo- 
ple will  want  to  use  70  feet  of  line  for 
added  usefulness;  greater  lengths  are 
difficult  to  throw  so  that  the  extra 
rope  is  probably  worth  it.  Here’s  how 
to  put  it  all  together. 

1.  Cut  a slit  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  about  1 " long  for  the  rope  to 
stick  out.  Find  someone  with  a sewing 
machine  with  a buttonhole  attach- 
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ment  to  finish  the  edges  to  prevent 
fraying.  If  this  is  absolutely  not  feasi- 
ble, you  can  set  an  oversized  grom- 
met. If  you  go  this  route,  cut  a 
“spacer”  of  leather  which  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  bag  along  with  the 
grommet.  The  added  thickness  this 
provides  will  help  the  grommet  grip 
more  securely. 

2.  Drill  a hole  in  the  center  of  the 
foam  disc  about  /"  in  diameter.  The 
best  material  to  use  is  1 -inch-thick,  6- 
pound  density  Ethaform;  styrofoam 
also  works  well,  but  breaks  up  and 
has  to  be  periodically  replaced.  Mar- 
ine Plywood,  %-inch,  works  well  as 
far  as  durability  goes,  but  it’s  a bit 
tough  on  the  person  who  gets  on  the 
receiving  end  of  your  throws. 

3.  Now  you’re  ready  to  attach  the 
rope  to  the  bag.  Make  a 20-inch  loop 
at  one  end  and  secure  the  end  to  the 
rest  of  the  line  with  an  overhand 
knot.  Force  the  end  of  this  loop 
through  the  hole  in  the  foam,  and 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nylon  bag.  Tie  an  overhand  knot 
tightly  against  the  bottom  of  the  bag 
to  secure  the  rope,  bag  and  foam  to- 
gether. 

4.  Holding  the  bag  firmly  in  one 
hand,  stuff  the  rope  into  the  bag.  Let 
the  rope  go  through  the  hand  holding 
the  bag  as  your  stuff;  this  will  keep  it 
from  sliding  backwards  between  pulls 


and  allow  you  to  move  faster.  Short 
strokes,  with  the  stuffing  hand  kept 
inside  the  bag,  work  better  than  long- 
er ones. 

5.  When  you  reach  the  end  of  the 
rope,  make  a 14"  loop,  and  secure 
with  a figure-eight  knot.  If  you  can’t 
make  the  “figure-eight”  work,  an 
overhand  knot  is  almost  as  good. 
Stuff  the  knot  down  into  the  bag,  but 
allow  the  loop  to  stick  out  above  the 
top.  Pull  the  drawstring  tight. 

6.  Pres-locstm  can  be  purchased  at 
many  well-equipped  outdoor  stores. 
Slip  the  drawcord  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  pres-loctm,  then  knot  the 
ends  so  that  it  can’t  inadvertently 
come  back  off.  Slip  the  pres-loc'm  se- 
curely against  the  bag  to  hold  the 
opening  shut. 

The  finished  bag  can  be  hung  from 
the  loop  at  either  end.  Keep  it  where  it 
can  be  reached  quickly  when  needed, 
or  wherever  you  might  otherwise  use 
a throwing  line  or  ring  buoy.  For 
those  not  interested  in  going  through 
the  above  steps,  the  bag  can  be  pur- 
chased complete  for  $24.50,  post- 
paid, from  Wildwater  Designs,  230 
Penllyn  Pike,  Penllyn,  Pa.  19422  or 
for  $26.50  from  Northwest  River 
Supplies,  P.O.  Box  9186,  Moscow, 
Idaho  83843.  Less  expensive  bags, 
which  utilize  a smaller  diameter  rope, 
are  not  recommended. 
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OUT-OF-SEASON! 

Recently,  Mr.  John  Doll  of  York  had  a 
rather  unusual  experience  while  fishing 
for  trout  in  the  West  Branch  of  Codorus 
Creek  near  the  village  of  Porter’s  Sidling. 
He  was  using  cheese  and  corn  for  bait  and 
caught  a muskrat.  Mr.  Doll,  after  seeing 
Mr.  Rat’s  impressive  dental  array  decided 
common  sense  should  dictate  his  next 
move  and  cut  his  line.  Wise  move  on  Mr. 
Doll’s  part.  Mr.  Doll  did,  however,  go  on 
to  more  conventional  catches:  he  got  4 
trout. 

Ronald  L.  Hoffman 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/York  County 


SOMETHING  TO  SEE! 

Planning  a short  vacation  this  year,  but 
don’t  know  where  to  go?  Don’t  forget 
about  the  now  famous  white  fly  hatch 
(Ephoron  Leukon)  which  comes  off  the 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek  at  Boiling 
Springs,  from  August  10  through  August 
28.  If  you  have  never  seen  this  hatch,  you 
are  in  for  a very  excellent  surprise. 
Hundreds  of  flies  and  trout  are  all  seen  at 
the  same  time.  This  hatch  comes  off  the 
water  about  / hour  before  dusk.  During 
the  day  you  can  fish  the  famous  Big 
Spring  Creek  with  Cress  Bugs  for  the 
lunker  browns  or  you  can  fish  the  Falling 
Springs  with  the  Blue  Wing  Olive.  All  in 
all  you  will  never  find  a better  fishing  op- 
portunity. 

Perry  D.  Heath 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cumberland  County 


TAKES  ALL  KINDS! 

A sportsman  stopped  at  Deputy  Ernie 
Massini’s  residence  to  inform  him  that  he 
had  spotted  a fisherman  on  the  Little  Le- 
high Creek  nearby.  This  is  a stocked  trout 
stream  and,  at  that  time,  was  closed  to 
fishing  until  the  opening  of  trout  season. 
Deputy  Massini  hurried  to  the  stream  to 
apprehend  the  violator  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  fisherman  he  could  see  that 
he  was  using  a large  deep  sea  rod,  which 


would  be  an  unusual  piece  of  equipment 
to  be  using  on  a small  stream.  Unusual, 
that  is,  unless  the  angler  had  something 
big  on  the  end  of  his  line  and  this  man 
did:  it  was  his  dog.  He  had  the  heavy  line 
tied  onto  the  dog’s  collar  and  was  letting 
him  run  a bit,  then  would  reel  him  in  and 
let  him  run  some  more,  etc.,  in  and  out  of 
the  stream  and  along  the  banks.  Ernie 
was  thinking  of  charging  him  with  fishing 
and  using  the  dog  for  bait  . . . but  de- 
cided against  it! 

Fred  Mussel 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Lehigh  County 

WHOOPS! 

While  working  with  Game  Protector 
Ed  Gdosky  recently,  he  indicated  a small 
bag  of  garbage  he  had  in  his  vehicle  that 
we  should  discard  if  we  saw  a litter  can 
some  place  during  the  day.  We  stopped  in 
Dallas  to  discuss  a case  with  Magistrate 
Harvey  and  as  there  was  a convenient  lit- 
ter barrel  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
magistrate’s  office  I deposited  the  bag  of 
garbage  into  it  before  1 followed  Ed  into 
the  office.  A few  hours  later  as  we  parked 
along  Harveys  Creek  for  a break,  Ed 
asked  me  to  hand  him  his  lunch  from  the 
back  seat  of  the  patrol  car.  Have  you 
guessed  the  outcome  of  this  story  yet? 
Correct!  I tossed  Ed’s  lunch  away  instead 
of  the  garbage! 

Claude  M.  Nelfert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N.  Luzerne  County 


POOR  CHOICE! 

On  the  opening  day  of  trout  season  this 
year,  three  fishermen  decided  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  fish  in  the  Yel- 
low Breeches  Creek  if  they  drove  their 
International  Scout  into  the  stream  and 
fished  out  of  the  open  doors.  This  was  a 
mistake  on  their  part.  The  only  thing  they 
caught  was  from  Deputy  Waterways 
Patrolmen  Edward  Petty  and  Kenneth 
Vail  for  driving  a motor  vehicle  in  a 
stream  bed. 

Perry  D.  Heath 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cumberland  County 


Prior  to  trout  season,  we  apprehended 
a person  fishing  without  a license  in 
closed  trout  waters.  Apparently,  he  didn’t 
learn  his  lesson  because  a deputy  water- 
ways patrolman  got  him  two  week’s  later, 
and  additional  charges  were  filed.  Seems 
he  instructed  his  lookout,  who  was  on  a 
bicycle  with  a hand  siren,  to  watch  for  a 
white  pickup  truck.  What  he  didn’t  real- 
ize was  that  we  don’t  all  drive  white  pick- 
up trucks. 

A.  Murawskl 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Southwest  Region 


SOME  LITTER! 

While  conducting  a training  session  for 
my  deputy  force  along  Bowmans  Creek,  I 
was  informed  by  the  men  that  they  had 
come  across  a 12-foot  travel  trailer  which 
someone  had  “littered”  along  the  stream. 
It  may  sound  funny  to  hear  about  some- 
one littering  an  entire  12-foot  camper 
trailer,  but  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 
Someone  had  towed  the  trailer  to  the  iso- 
lated spot  along  the  stream  and,  after 
stripping  it  of  all  that  was  worthwhile, 
demolished  the  rest  and  left  it  there! 

Claude  Nelfert 
Waterways  Patrolman 
N/Luzerne  County 


SURVIVAL  — 

January  1981  was  an  extremely  cold, 
severe  winter  month.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
were  frozen  solid  and  smooth.  These  ex- 
treme cold  weather  conditions  made  life 
very  rough  on  all,  man  and  animal  alike 
and  resulted  in  my  witnessing  a situation 
unlike  any  I have  ever  seen  before  in  the 
wild. 

A rabbit  was  the  victim  of  a fast-mov- 
ing car  sometime  earlier  in  the  day.  A 
large  broad-winged  hawk  came  along  and 
saw  the  dead  rabbit  on  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  and,  of  course,  decided  it  was 
time  to  eat.  At  about  the  same  time  a 
crow  also  spied  the  same  dead  rabbit  and 
felt  it  was  time  for  a snack.  The  crow 
banked  sharply  and  landed  a second  be- 
fore the  large  hawk.  After  both  birds 
were  on  the  ground,  standing  with  the 
rabbit  between  them,  only  a few  more 
feet  separated  them. 

The  crow  at  this  point  looked  much 
smaller  and  I know  did  not  have  the  fight- 
ing equipment  that  the  hawk  had. 

Neither  bird  budged  an  inch.  Hunger 
must  have  been  unbelievable  in  that 
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crow  . . . the  crow  attacked  the  hawk 
first,  both  birds  fighting  for  the  right  to 
eat.  The  tussle  lasted  but  less  than  a min- 
ute. The  hawk  had  a rabbit  to  eat  and  the 
crow  for  dessert! 

I decided  it  was  time  to  go  get  a cheese- 
burger and  fries.  In  my  case  I would  not 
have  to  fight  to  eat  as  long  as  I have  the 
coins  — such  is  civilization. 

Warren  W.  Singer,  Jr. 

Waterways  Patrolman 

Adam/N.  York  Counties 


ONLY  A MINORITY  — 

I am  now  in  my  seventh  year  as  a Dis- 
trict Waterways  Patrolman  in  Cambria 
County.  One  warm  spring  day  I was  on 
patrol  on  one  of  our  trout  streams  and  I 
looked  back  on  the  number  of  people  that 
would  call  or  get  involved  in  reporting 
violators.  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I as 
well  as  the  other  officers  in  the  state  am 
grateful  for  those  individuals  who  are 
willing  to  get  involved  in  reporting  vio- 
lators, but  I must  say  that  these  individ- 
uals are  a very  small  minority  of  people 
willing  to  get  involved.  In  my  seven  years 


CANOES:  THEN, 
NOW  . . . ALWAYS 

(continued  from  page  21.) 

catering  to  weekend  canoeists  know 
what  is  suitable,  no  argument  there. 

For  the  fisherman,  an  aluminum 
canoe  is  noisy.  I’m  not  sure  how 
much  difference  that  makes,  but  I 
know  the  noise  hurts  the  fishing,  psy- 
chologically if  not  otherwise. 

Fourth,  the  wooden  or  wooden 
canvas-covered  canoe.  Either  may  be 
a fine  craft,  if  you  don’t  care  about 
weight,  maintenance  difficulties,  sus- 
ceptibility to  damage,  and  all  else  that 
makes  a fishing  canoe  impractical.  If 
you  enjoy  fussing  over  a piece  of 
equipment,  get  a canvas-covered  ca- 
noe. It  will  rarely  disappoint  you  in 
not  needing  attention.  Some  wooden 
canoes  these  days  have  coverings 
other  than  canvas.  That  likely  im- 
proves them,  but  I don’t  know  how 
much. 

Finally,  the  birch  bark.  Yes,  you 
can  still  find  a birch  bark  canoe  if  you 
search  diligently  enough  and  if  you 
are  willing  to  pay  an  outrageous  price 
for  it.  I won’t  vouch  for  its  truth,  but 
one  story  I recently  read  is  that  a 
birch  bark  brought  a price  of  $2500! 


I would  like  to  pass  on  to  our  readers 
what  my  deputies  hear  and  what  I hear 
from  other  individuals  in  regards  to  viola- 
tions they  happen  to  see: 

“I  saw  two  individuals  catching  trout 
in  broad  daylight  before  the  season,  they 
have  a lot  of  nerve!” 

‘‘Why  didn’t  you  call  me?” 

“Well,  I was  in  a hurry  to  get  some- 
where.” 

“You  should’ve  been  here  yesterday, 
they  were  catching  over  their  limit.” 

“I  know  this  one  guy,  he  has  been  fish- 
ing these  certain  streams  before  the 
season.” 

“Well,  who  is  he  and  what  streams?” 

“I  can’t  say!  That’s  what  you’re  get- 
ting paid  to  do.” 

“I  saw  three  kids  fishing  here  and  they 
also  had  some  trout  (before  the  season).” 
“Why  didn’t  you  call?” 

“They  were  only  kids  around  15  years 
to  17  years  old.” 

I just  wonder  what  it  takes  to  wake 
some  people  up.  Again,  hats  off  to  those 
willing  to  get  involved  in  reporting  the 
greedy,  selfish,  slob  violators. 

Robert  L.  Kish 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cambria  County 


" FIRST  TIME" 

During  April  I received  word  that  dead 
fish  were  present  in  a small  unnamed 
tributary  to  Dogwood  Run  that  parallels 
Route  15  at  Dillsburg.  I went  to  the 
stream  and  found  the  dead  fish  and 
talked  with  the  person  who  had  reported 
the  fish  kill.  I asked  him  how  far  up- 
stream he  had  found  dead  fish  and  he 
indicated  the  cemetery  was  as  far  as  he 
had  looked. 

I then  went  upstream,  above  the  ceme- 
tery, looking  for  more  dead  fish.  Not 
finding  any  there,  I started  walking 
downstream  and  was  joined  by  Dillsburg 
Chief  of  Police  Glen  Smith.  I explained 
what  I was  looking  for  and  then  we  both 
started  walking  downstream.  We  had  not 
traveled  far  when  I saw  a piece  of  paper  in 
the  stream.  It  was  lying  on  the  bottom  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  I waded  out  and 
picked  it  up  and  my  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed: it  was  a $10.00  bill! 

We  did  not  find  what  caused  the  fish  to 
die,  but  that  is  the  first  time  I ever  found 
anything  like  that  in  a stream. 

Warren  Singer 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Adams/N.  York  Counties 


It  wasn’t  an  antique  used  in  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition;  it  was  for  a ca- 
noe made  by  a New  Englander  within 
the  past  six  or  eight  years. 

However,  price  aside,  I do  not 
recommend  a birch  bark  canoe. 

But  for  old  time’s  sake  I’d  like  to 
write  about  one  I owned  and  used  for 
about  ten  years.  I’m  told  it  is  now  in  a 
museum  in  northern  Michigan,  label- 
ed as  a “Genuine  Indian  Birch  Bark 
Canoe.”  It  was  built  by  a Canadian 
forest  ranger,  John  Watson,  of  King- 
scote  Lake,  in  Ontario.  I won’t  tell 
you  what  I paid  for  it,  for  you’d 
never  believe  me.  You  can  see  its 
twin,  also  built  by  John  Watson,  at 
the  Erie  Sport  Store,  on  State  Street, 
Erie,  Pennsylvania.  It  is  there  today. 

During  the  years  I owned  my  birch 
bark,  I had  an  English  setter  dog.  He 
weighed  about  65  pounds,  more  than 
the  canoe.  He  liked  very  much  to  ride 
in  it,  and  he  did  a thousand  times. 
But,  and  this  is  the  point:  never 
would  he  stand  up  in  it.  He  would 
jump  in,  but  immediately  lie 
down  . . . lie  down,  not  sit. 

In  a rowboat  he  always  seemed  free 
to  sit,  stand  up,  and  move  about. 
Sometimes  he  would  even  stand,  fore- 
feet on  the  gunnel,  to  bark  at  a pass- 
ing kingfisher  or  woodduck.  Some- 


how he  knew,  instinctively,  that  the 
proper  profile  for  a canoe  was  low. 

One  more  thing  I might  say  about  a 
birch  bark,  in  its  favor  or  not  depend- 
ing upon  how  you  feel,  is  that  it  at- 
tracts attention,  always  and  every- 
where. So  if  you  want  a conversation 
piece,  get  a birch  bark. 

I learned  that  early.  When  I took 
delivery  of  my  birch  bark  from  John 
Watson,  on  the  way  back  to  the 
United  States  I stopped  for  lunch  in 
Peterborough,  Ontario,  leaving  the 
canoe  on  the  car  top.  When  I re- 
turned to  it,  a woman  standing  by 
came  up  to  me. 

“I’m  from  the  Peterborough  Ca- 
noe Company,”  she  said.  “Would 
you  like  to  sell  your  canoe?  We  could 
certainly  use  if  for  advertising  pur- 
poses.” 

Of  course  I said  the  canoe  was  not 
for  sale,  even  though  she  said  the 
company  would  pay  me  double  what 
I had  paid  for  it.  That  was  the  first  of 
many  offers  for  that  birch  bark  ca- 
noe, which  from  the  first  was  a chore 
to  maintain.  Now,  however,  many 
years  later,  I’ll  say  that  your  birch 
bark  might  be  a good  speculation. 
But  it  will  not  be  the  best  canoe  avail- 
able to  you  for  fishing  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 


JULY—  1981 
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by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Largemouth  bass  are 

very  often  caught  in  very  deep  water;  but 
when  they  are  feeding,  fish  of  this  species 
like  to  prowl  the  shallows,  where  their  fa- 
vorite food,  minnows  of  a wide  variety, 
exist  in  large  numbers. 

Move  to  a new  spot  if  fish  just  nibble  at 

the  bait.  They  are  the  little  ones.  Big  fish 
take  any  bait  with  a strong  attack. 

Backtrolling  is  a popular  technique  on 

large  bodies  of  water  to  slow  down  the 
boat  speed  and  let  the  lure  run  deeper.  All 
the  system  is,  really,  is  trolling  in  reverse. 

Nylon  lines  will  not  absorb  water,  so 

you  have  heard.  Wrong!  Tests  show  that 
even  the  best  nylon  loses  some  of  its 
strength  and  develops  greater  stretch  with 
prolonged  immersion  in  water.  After  a 
whole  day,  or  a couple  of  days  of  angling, 
it’s  a good  idea  to  switch  lines. 

Match  plastic  worms  and  hooks.  A six- 

inch  worm  works  best  with  a No.  1 hook, 
an  eight-inch  worm  with  a 3/0  or  4/0 
hook,  and  larger  worms  with  4/0  or  even 
5/0  hooks. 

Big  wet  flies  and  streamers  are  best  for 

lunker  trout.  Try  them  in  sizes  ranging 
from  No.  4 to  2/0. 

Begin  using  bass  surface  lures  with  a 

very  quiet  retrieve.  If  no  strikes  result,  in- 
crease the  tempo.  Sometimes  a lure  must 
really  pop  or  even  tear  up  the  surface  to 
bring  strikes.  But  starting  out  with  such 
violent  action  will  spook  bass  most  of  the 
time. 

Large  streamers  are  effective  lures  for 

trout,  bass,  pickerel  and  even  pike.  They 
should  be  fished  fairly  deep  and  with  lots 
of  action.  Streamers  imitate  minnows 
rather  than  insects,  and  they  are  available 
in  a wide  variety  of  patterns,  as  illus- 
trated. 


Tree  stumps  deep  in  the  water  are  top 

fish  resting  and  feeding  stations,  giving 
them  shade  and  hiding  places.  Broken  off 
branches  below  the  surface  make  a stump 
especially  attractive  because,  as  the  sketch 
shows,  they  literally  hold  a roof  over  the 
heads  of  the  fish. 


Spinning  rods  are  frowned  on  by  some 

fishermen,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  can 
handle  lures  too  heavy  for  a fly  rod  or  too 
light  for  a casting  rod,  so  they  definitely 
have  a place  in  angling. 

Don’t  wait  to  cast  a fly  until  you  see  a 

rising  trout.  Fish  may  be  feeding,  but  in 
such  a position  or  area  where  you  cannot 
easily  see  them.  That’s  the  fundamental 
reason  for  fishing  all  “likely”  spots, 
whether  or  not  there  is  visible  evidence  of 
feeding  fish. 

Fish  crickets  and  grasshoppers  from 

the  windward  side  of  a stream  when  a 
breeze  is  blowing.  Fish  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  natural  insects  blown  into  the  wa- 
ter. Let  your  baits  float  on  the  surface. 

Muddler  minnows  are  versatile  flies.  In 

a variety  of  sizes  and  colors,  they  repre- 
sent a minnow  when  fished  deep,  a cricket 
or  grasshoppers  when  fished  on  the  sur- 
face, and  a nymph  when  used  in  water  be- 
tween the  surface  and  the  bottom. 

Black  flies  are  perfectly  suited  for  use 

on  flat  water  on  which  the  sun  or  a bright 
sky  creates  a glare.  Flies  of  light  colors 
are  usually  impossible  to  see  under  such 
conditions,  but  the  black  fly  is  highly  visi- 
ble. 

Calm  water  is  best  for  bass  bugging. 

There  can  be  just  the  hint  of  a riffle  on 
the  surface,  but  a stiff  breeze  can  make  it 
hard  to  cast  a bug  accurately,  and  the  lure 
cannot  be  worked  properly  on  wind- 
stirred  water. 


Don’t  just  cast  a nymph  and  let  it  drift 

with  the  current,  although  this  system 
does  work  some  of  the  time.  Some 
nymphs  cling  to  rocks  and  are  taken  as 
they  emerge  toward  the  surface.  Some  im- 
merse themselves  in  mud  or  silt  until  they 
are  ready  to  hatch.  Others  are  found  only 
in  gently  moving  water,  and  still  others 
engage  in  constant  darting  motions 
through  aquatic  vegetation.  Make  your 
artificial  nymphs  conform  to  these  be- 
havior patterns. 

Landing  with  a light  splash  on  the  wa- 
ter makes  lures  such  as  artificial  beetles 
and  grasshoppers  more  effective.  Real  in- 
sects of  these  types  always  fall  on  the  wa- 
ter with  a slight  disturbance. 

Cast  a streamer  into  the  current  and  let 

it  float  downstream  as  far  as  you  can  han- 
dle the  tackle.  Then  retrieve  the  streamer 
with  short,  erratic  twitches  of  the  rod. 
This  makes  the  lure  look  like  an  injured 
minnow  fighting  its  way  upstream  against 
the  current. 

Caddis  patterns  are  more  effective  if 

they  are  made  to  flutter  gently  on  the  sur- 
face from  time  to  time.  Natural  caddis 
flies  make  a fuss  on  the  surface  when  lay- 
ing eggs,  or  later  in  hatching. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  put  a 

live  bait  minnow  on  the  hook.  The  hook 
can  be  run  through  both  lips,  from  top  to 
bottom;  through  the  back  near  the  dorsal 
fin,  but  not  deep  enough  to  injure  the 
backbone,  or  through  the  body  just  in 
front  of  the  tail. 


Best  sizes  in  midget  plugs  for  spinning 

rod  fishing  are  %th  ounce  in  weight  and 
two  to  four  inches  long. 

Don’t  waste  time  in  plugging  for  bass 

in  unobstructed  water.  Bass  shun  such  ar- 
eas, even  when  feeding. 
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CONSENSUS 


^)n  June  17,  1981  twelve  state,  provincial,  and  federal  agencies 
signed  a joint  strategic  plan  for  the  management  of  the  Great 
Lakes  fisheries.  The  result  of  three  years  of  hard  work  by  steering 
committees,  a Committee  of  the  Whole,  working  groups,  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commission,  the  plan  recognizes  that  only 
through  cooperation  can  the  mechanisms  for  protecting,  rehabilitating,  and  wisely 
using  our  Great  Lakes  fishery  resources  be  strengthened.  Lake  committees  will  be 
the  backbone  of  the  cooperation  and,  as  you  can  imagine,  Pennsylvania’s  interest  is 
in  the  Lake  Erie  Committee,  where  we  are  joined  by  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Ratification  of  the  strategic  plan  sets  the  stage  for  improved  management  and  fu- 
ture development  of  the  Great  Lakes  fishery.  The  plan  outlines  a process  whereby 
the  agencies  cooperate  in  the  rehabilitation  of  fish  stocks,  maximize  benefits  to 
fishermen  and  the  public,  and  work  towards  creating  a healthier  environment  in  the 
lakes.  Endorsement  of  the  plan  commits  the  agencies  to  cooperate  in  the  exchange 
of  information  to  development  management  programs,  and  to  resolve  problems  by 
consensus.  Equally  important,  the  fisheries  agencies  must  work  in  cooperation  with 
those  agencies  responsible  for  environmental  protection,  which  are  not  always  the 
same  organization  to  which  the  fishery  agency  belongs.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Pennsylvania  where  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  is  independent  of  all  other 
agencies  and  thus  we  must  work  with  DER  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy to  overcome  serious  problems  from  water  use  conflicts  and  heavy  industrializa- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin. 

I think  that  the  signing  of  this  document  and  the  document  itself  are  only  as  good 
as  the  intentions  of  the  signatories,  but  there  is  a strong  feeling  of  agreement  which 
is  most  refreshing. 

At  a time  when  the  LJ.  S.  Government  is  preaching  decentralization  and  turning 
over  so  many  things  to  the  several  states,  it  is  significant  to  recognize  that  those 
who  have  been  working  with  the  resources  long  enough  realize  vividly  that  the 
states  cannot  do  everything  on  their  own,  but  they  are  very  much  interdependent  on 
each  other  and  the  federal  establishments  for  the  common  good.  We  cannot  expect 
that  the  same  spirit  of  unselfish  cooperation  would  prevail  if  individual  states  were 
left  to  determine  their  own  standards  for  the  Air  Quality  Act,  the  Water  Quality  Act, 
and  the  Surface  Mining  Act  of  1976.  Turning  this  kind  of  regulatory  power  over  to 
the  several  states  will  bring  a hodgepodge  of  different  standards  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  economy  of  those  involved  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  environment  upon 
which  we  depend. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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Acid  Rain— 


LEAKY 
BOOTS  Itlaii-? 


Half  Dollar — 

It  was  a real  pleasure  to  find  our  prom- 
inent Clinton  County  Waterways  Patrol- 
man dominating  the  Notes  from  the 
Stream  section  in  our  April  issue  of  the 
Angler.  We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  a 
devoted  officer  of  Jay  Johnston’s  calibre 
assigned  to  our  county. 

Speaking  of  Johnstons,  I became  very 
good  friends  with  Bob  Johnston  (no  rela- 
tion to  the  above)  an  Arts  Professor  who 
came  to  Lock  Haven  State  College  some 
years  ago.  He  was  interested  in  fishing, 
and  we  spent  many  enjoyable  hours  on 
various  streams  around  Lock  Haven.  One 
day  we  were  fishing  Bald  Eagle  Creek 
above  the  Howard  area.  Bob  fished  up- 
stream with  bait  while  I went  down  trying 
nymphs  and  wet  flies  in  the  riffles.  After 
a couple  of  hours  and  a few  trout,  Bob 
came  down  to  where  I was  fishing  and 
said,  “Bet  I caught  something  that  you 
never  caught,”  producing  a half  of  a dol- 
lar bill,  saying  that  he  actually  hooked  it 
while  fishing.  1 immediately  took  off  up- 
stream with  Bob  inquiring  where  I was 
going.  “To  fish  for  the  other  half”  was 
my  reply. 

Donald  C.  Stevenson 

Lock  Haven 


Help! 

I sincerely  hope  that  you,  or  your  read- 
ers, can  help  me  with  my  problem.  Re: 
“Keeping  Minnows  Alive” 

I am  using  a bathtub,  a commercial 
aerator,  well  water,  one  tablespoon  of 
“bait  saver”  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 

However,  I am  not  having  good  results 
in  keeping  the  minnows  alive.  I get  about 
50%  loss. 

Any  information  helping  me  solve  my 
problem  will  be  most  appreciated.  Thank 
you. 

Mike  Ryman 
Kunkletown 


Don’t  Make  Noise- 

In  my  opinion  Lake  Shohola  of  Pike 
County  is  one  of  the  top  largemouth  bass 
lakes  in  the  state.  The  state  record  was 
caught  there  last  year  and  it  was  over  9 
pounds.  I,  myself,  have  hooked  and  lost  a 
10  to  12  pounder  while  I was  spinning  for 
pickerel.  He  broke  my  snap  swivel  in  half. 

The  key  to  success  is  using  the  right 
tackle  when  you  are  fishing  for  large- 
mouth.  A stiff  medium  to  heavy  action 
rod,  a fixed  to  medium-sized  reel  loaded 
with  line  between  14  to  20  pound  test. 
This  equipment  is  necessary  when  fishing 
this  type  of  lake  which  is  loaded  with 
trees,  sticks,  weeds,  etc.  The  ideal  bait 
being  large  shiners,  frogs,  plastic  worms, 
7 inches  to  9 inches  in  length,  Bass  Buzz 
baits,  Mepps  spinners,  Rapala,  and  bass 
plugs. 

Remember  one  important  rule  which 
many  fishermen  fail  to  obey:  “Don’t 
make  noise.”  Shohola  Lake  is  a shallow 
lake  and  shallow  water  bass  spook  easily. 
Good  luck. 

Cornell  Visser 
Union  City,  New  Jersey 


Hellgrammites  & Hair! 

Please  don’t  close  the  matter  of  keep- 
ing hellgrammites  as  stated  in  your  May 
issue  until  you’ve  heard  this  one. 

Back  in  the  middle  1930s  through  the 
late  40s  when  I lived  in  Renovo,  I had  an 
old  timer  friend,  Sam  Rollman,  that  was 
a great  all  around  fisherman.  He  fished 
for  bass  as  well  as  trout  and  we  spent 
many  enjoyable  hours  on  the  streams  of 
Clinton  County  especially  Kettle  Creek. 
He  was  a great  man  for  selecting  his  fish 
bait  such  as  water  crickets,  hellgram- 
mites, etc.,  from  the  stream.  Although  up 
in  years,  he  had  a real  bushy  head  of  snow 
white  hair,  similar  to  Harpo  Marx.  He  al- 
ways wore  an  old  tattered  felt  slouch  hat 
stained  with  sweat  displaying  an  assort- 
ment of  hooks  and  flies.  He  liked  to  fish 
for  bass  using  hellgrammites  and  you 
could  find  him  lifting  stones  or  kicking 
into  a net  for  his  bait.  Where  did  he  keep 
them;  well,  off  came  his  hat  and  the  bait 
was  nestled  in  his  bushy  hair.  When  he 
caught  enough  he  went  fishing,  using  the 
hellgrammites  as  needed.  He  claimed  they 
were  always  handy  using  this  method  and 
stayed  active  trying  to  escape  the  tangled 
hair. 


How  about  it  readers.  Ed. 


Donald  C.  Stevenson 
Lock  Haven 


F.  W.  Johnson’s  article  on  acid  pre- 
cipitation ( Pennsylvania  Angler,  May 
1981)  was  very  thought  provoking.  To 
those  of  us  familiar  with  the  situation,  at 
least  in  theory,  it  served  as  a reminder 
that  this  problem  will  not  correct  itself. 
Those  fishermen  who  choose  to  ignore 
the  problem,  either  through  ignorance  or 
indifference,  owe  it  to  themselves  to  find 
out  more  about  what  is  one  of  our  great- 
est environmental  threats.  We  must  take 
every  opportunity  through  direct  and  in- 
direct political  action  to  demand  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  air  quality 
control  standards,  not  only  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  in  the  whole  nation. 

Perhaps  along  these  veins,  you  may 
wish  to  publish  some  information  about 
the  effects  of  free  toxic  heavy  metals  in 
the  Commonwealth’s  streams  and  rivers. 

While  your  various  articles  on  where  to 
go  and  how  to  catch  fish  are  fun  to  read, 
and  are  of  great  general  interest,  I’m  sure 
the  bottom  line  for  most  anglers  will  be, 
not  how  many  fish  did  you  catch  in  1981, 
but  how  many  fish  will  be  left  to  catch  in 
1991  if  there  is  no  water  capable  of  sus- 
taining aquatic  life  by  then! 

Eleanor  Bruegel 
Broomall 


“Operation  Future’’ 

I am  writing  this  letter  to  praise  the 
Fish  Commission  for  its  decision  to  devel- 
op “Operation  FUTURE.”  The  number 
of  trout  that  can  be  raised  and  stocked  is 
limited  both  by  financial  concerns  and  the 
environmental  limits  of  our  trout 
streams.  For  these  reasons  there  needed 
to  be  a change  in  the  direction  of  trout 
management  from  concentrating  on  just 
stocking  trout  to  developing  more  quality 
trout  fishing.  The  scientific  stream  sur- 
veys that  you  started  several  years  ago 
were  an  essential  first  step.  With  that  data 
you  should  be  able  to  develop  different 
types  of  stream  classifications,  stocking 
procedures  and  special  regulation  areas. 
These  changes  will  produce  more  enjoy- 
able fishing  for  the  many  types  of  people 
who  fish  Pennsylvania  streams.  I realize 
that  “Operation  FUTURE”  will  inevit- 
ably meet  opposition  from  some  sports- 
mens and  political  groups.  I hope  that  the 
Fish  Commission  will  resist  such  pres- 
sure. Putting  fishery  management  on  a 
scientific  basis  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure 
that  the  quality  of  angling  in  Pennsylva- 
nia continues  to  improve  in  the  coming 
years. 

Donald  Bowers 

Philadelphia 
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The  Minority — 

I hope  a lot  of  fishermen  take  to  heart 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Richard 
Ader’s  plea  in  “Notes  from  the  Streams” 
in  the  May  1981  Angler.  For  the  benefit 
of  readers  who  may  have  missed  the  item, 
he  drove  home  the  point  that  the  minor- 
ity — the  thoughtless  angler  with  his  lit- 
tering and  other  insults  to  the  environ- 
ment and  to  landowners  — is  ruining  it 
for  the  many  in  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  cases. 

After  many  years  of  being  doormat  for 
these  slobs,  we  took  a step  this  year  to  try 
to  reduce  the  hassle:  We  posted  a sizeable 
length  of  Penns  Creek  against  camping 
because  most  of  the  littering  and  all  of  the 
noise  pollution  come  from  late-  and  all- 
night  occupants.  We  are  pleased  that 
opening  weekend,  April  18-19,  was  the 
cleanest,  quietest  ever!  Instead  of  picking 
up  bushels  of  trash  as  we’ve  done  every 
year  since  1965,  the  litter  could  be  picked 
up  in  a shoe  box. 

Of  course,  I heard  tales  of  woe  from 
fishermen  who  had  camped  there  every 
year  for  periods  ranging  from  eight  to  25 
years  on  trout  season  opening,  upset  that 
they  had  lost  their  privilege. 

Instead  of  feeling  sorry  for  themselves 
now,  why  didn’t  they  do  something  to 
protect  that  privilege  all  those  years  by 
such  constructive  actions  as  seeking  out 
the  landowner  for  permission  to  camp, 
picking  up  some  of  the  litter  left  by 
others,  and  putting  pressure  on  those  they 
saw  abusing  the  privilege? 

Edward  E.  (Ned)  Minshali 
Coburn  Tunnel 
Centre  County 


Year-Round  Trout — 

I have  been  a subscriber  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  since  1958  and  have  every  issue.  This  is 
also  my  first  letter  and  I hope  it  won’t  be  my 
last,  but  this  is  not  the  reason  for  this  letter.  I 
think  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  does 
a fine  job  of  keeping  our  lakes  and  streams 
supplied  with  fish,  mostly  trout,  and  this  is 
what  this  letter  is  all  about. 

Now  that  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
has  made  a new  regulation  for  bass  (which  I 
think  that  the  true  fisherman  is  well  pleased — 1 
know  1 am)  I could  never  see  keeping  a 9 inch 
bass.  Now  here  is  the  main  reason  for  this  let- 
ter. 1,  along  with  many  more  anglers  that  1 
have  talked  to  in  this  area,  seem  to  agree  with 
me  about  this  matter.  I sure  would  like  to  see 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  do  away 

with  opening  day  of  trout  season.  I’d  like  to  see 

a three  per  day  trout  limit  from  February  29  to 

April  18  and  then  go  to  the  regular  limit  as  it  is 

now.  As  one  knows  there  isn’t  that  many 

fishermen  at  this  time  to  hurt  the  stocking  till 


the  original  opening  day.  The  main  reason  for 
this  is  for  the  overcrowded  lakes  and  streams 
on  this  day.  To  me,  opening  day  is  like  going  to 
Three  River  Stadium  to  watch  the  Steelers  play. 
They  should  fill  the  stadium  with  water  and 
stock  it  with  fish  so  all  the  meat  hogs  and  so- 
called  slob  fishermen  can  go  there  and  deposit 
their  cans  and  litter  and  not  around  the  lakes 
and  streams.  1 always  thought  fishing  was  to 
get  away  from  it  all  and  relax  a little.  How  does 
one  do  that  on  opening  day  when  you’re 
shoulder-to-shoulder?  I’d  like  to  see  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  seriously  think 
about  this  matter.  (Have  year-round  trout 
season!) 

Philip  Digangi 

Canonsburg 


Teaching  your  Son — 


Tuesday,  April  21,  four  days  after  opening 
of  trout  season  fishing  on  Ridley  Creek  bait 
area,  1 saw  a little  boy,  age  8,  fishing.  I asked 
him  if  he  got  any  trout  and  he  said,  “No,  but  I 
caught  a sucker  once.” 

Then  I said.  Did  you  fish  the  first  day?” 
And  he  said,  “No,  but  my  father  did.” 
“How  many  did  he  get  the  first  day?” 

“My  father  got  18!” 

“He  did!  You  know  he  could  pay  a fine  for 
doing  that.  You’re  only  allowed  8.” 

“1  know,  but  my  father  said  he  threw  back 
four  before  he  came  home  with  18.” 

That’s  teaching  your  son  the  rules  and  laws 
of  trout  fishing  1 thought. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  1 asked. 

“Paoli.” 

His  father  was  on  the  stream,  too,  about  300 
feet  from  the  boy.  Kids  will  say  the  darnest 
things  some  times.  Oh,  by  the  way,  1 got  5 trout 
and  my  husband  got  4 the  first  day. 

Mrs.  Edith  Silinsky 
Morton 


Please  Renew— 

Please  renew  our  subscription  for  three 
years.  We  have  been  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many for  almost  three  years.  Each  month 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  arrives  it 
takes  us  home  as  we  look  at  the  beautiful 
pictures  and  read  the  great  articles.  I am 
looking  forward  to  getting  back  to  Penn- 
sylvania to  do  some  great  fishing.  Keep 
up  the  good  work.  Thanks. 

John  & Barbara  Stead 

APO,  New  York 


FROM  THE  PENNSYUiANIA  PISH  COMMISSION 
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Russell  Fuller  displays  the  state  record 
smaUmouth  bass  that  he  caught  April  5 near 
the  mouth  of  Shermans  Creek  in  Perry  County. 
The  female  fish  measured  23  inches,  weighed  7 
pounds,  1 ounce  and  had  a 17-inch  girth. 


Pennsylvania’s 

Largest  Smallmouth 


David  R.  Thompson 

It  doesn’t  take  Russell  “Bub” 
Fuller  much  practice  to  warm  up 
when  he  begins  a new  bass-fishing 
season.  For  instance  this  year,  he  was 
so  hot  on  the  first  day  he  fished  that 
he  landed  a new  state  record 
smallmouth.  Besides  that,  it  was  his 
first  fish  of  the  year! 

Thus  far  the  story  about  his  catch- 
ing a record-shattering  smallmouth 
may  sound  almost  unbelievable. 
After  all,  how  many  anglers  have  the 
distinction  of  landing  a record  fish 
the  first  time  they  fish  in  a new  year? 
It  may  never  happen  again. 

Fuller,  36,  of  Elliotsburg  RD  1 pur- 
chased his  1981  fishing  license  on 
April  4 and  netted  minnows  that  day 
from  a run  near  his  Perry  County 
home.  Minnows  are  his  favorite 
smallmouth  bass  bait,  and  he  planned 
to  use  them  the  following  day  in  the 
Juniata  River  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Susquehanna  at  Duncannon. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  weather 
was  dreary  and  as  he  and  neighbor 
Earl  Kephart  and  the  latter’s  son 
Mike  fished  the  Juniata  it  began  rain- 


ing, so  they  moved  to  nearby  Sher- 
mans Creek  and  stood  beneath  the 
bridge  on  Route  11-15.  There,  the 
bridge  and  a pillar  afforded  them 
protection  from  the  weather. 

Young  Mike  was  first  to  hook  a 
bass,  an  18-to  20-incher  who  escaped 
when  the  line  snapped.  Ten  minutes 
later  at  about  9:30  a.m.  Fuller,  using 
ultralight  spinning  tackle  and  eight- 
pound  test  monofilament  line,  was 
fighting  the  biggest  smallmouth  that 
he  or  anyone  else  has  ever  caught  in 
Pennsylvania. 

“I’d  baited  up  with  a three-inch 
sucker.  I always  hook  them  through 
the  protruding  upper  lip,  but  min- 
nows I hook  through  both  lips,”  he 
explained,  tugging  at  his  beard.  Then, 
using  no  weight  on  the  line,  he  cast 
from  his  position  some  100  yards 
upstream  from  the  Susquehanna, 
where  one  of  the  creek’s  deepest 
stretches  of  still  water  exists. 

“The  sucker  was  probably  near  the 
bottom  when  the  bass  took  it,”  Fuller 
said.  “At  first  the  fish  played  with  it 
for  maybe  thirty  seconds,  so  I 
tightened  the  line  a bit  and  then  the 
bass  ran  about  fifty  yards.  When  I set 


the  hook  she  jumped  immediately 
way  across  the  creek.  I figured  from 
her  size  that  she  was  a carp.” 

As  the  minutes  passed,  Fuller 
played  the  fish  closer  to  the-bank. 
Finally  it  jumped  a second  time  and 
what  he  saw  shocked  him.  “I  said, 
‘Earl,  I think  that’s  a bass’  and  he 
agreed.”  And  indeed  it  was. 

It  took  ten  minutes  to  bring  the 
bass  in  for  Kephart  to  net.  “When  I 
got  it  in  my  legs  started  shaking,  and  I 
couldn’t  even  tie  on  a hook  I was  so 
nervous,”  Fuller  said.  At  this  point 
all  he  knew  was  he’d  just  landed  the 
largest  smallmouth  bass  he’d  ever 
seen  from  a creek  he’d  fished  since  he 
was  twelve,  when  he’d  ride  his  bicycle 
from  home  to  reach  it. 

In  the  next  hour,  the  three  anglers 
caught  four  more  bass  but  none  came 
close  to  matching  the  huge  one  that 
Fuller  first  figured  was  a carp.  It  was 
definitely  big  enough  to  display  on 
the  way  home,  and  they  stopped  to 
show  it  to  a friend. 

“My  buddy  said  he  didn’t  catch 
smallmouth  that  big  in  Canada,  so  I 
took  it  to  a sporting  goods  store  and 
entered  it  in  a big-fish  contest.  That’s 
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how  the  Fish  Commission  found  out 
about  it,  and  I got  a call  from  Will 
Johns  (Director  of  the  Commission’s 
Office  of  Information),  who  told  me 
to  get  it  weighed  on  certified  scales.  I 
did  and  it  weighed  seven  pounds,  one 
ounce  for  a new  state  record.” 

The  23-inch  smallmouth  with  a 
17-inch  girth  dethroned  a six-pound, 
eight-ounce  bass  caught  in  1964  in  the 
Delaware  River.  Ironically,  the  new 
record  fish  didn’t  fight  like  a cham- 
pion. ‘‘I’ve  caught  eighteen  inchers 
who  put  up  a better  battle,”  Fuller 
said,  adding  that  the  water 
temperature  was  about  50  degrees 
and  may  have  made  the  bass  sluggish. 

Fuller’s  catching  the  state’s  greatest 
smallmouth  on  record  wasn’t  a fluke. 
As  a bass-fishing  specialist,  he  spends 
much  of  his  free  time  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Juniata  rivers  and  in 
the  past  sixteen  years  has  come  to  use 
a simple  yet  effective  method  for 
catching  smallmouth  consistently. 
His  technique  is  drifting  live  minnows 
in  the  right  places. 

‘‘I’ve  found  that  during  spring  the 
bass  are  in  still  water,  but  during 
summer  and  early  fall  they’re  in 
swifter  water  and  behind  falls  and 
rocks,”  he  said. 

This  bassin’  man  does  a lot  of  float 
fishing  in  summer  and  autumn  in  his 
14-foot  johnboat.  “Ninety  percent  of 
the  time  I use  minnies  but  I’ll  use 
soft-shelled  crayfish,  too.  It  seems 
bass  can  tell  when  a crayfish  is  soft 
’cause  when  it  hits  the  water,  the  bass 
hit.  . .” 

“Now  when  I float,  I let  the  minnie 
float  along  with  the  boat  and  rarely 
do  I use  split  shot  on  the  line.  I’ve 
caught  some  of  my  best  bass  on  small 
suckers,  but  I also  use  shiners.  A 
friend  who  fishes  with  me  prefers  red- 
finned  minnies  and  he  catches  quite  a 
few  bass,”  Fuller  continued. 

During  warm  months,  he  catches 
more  bass  from  6 to  7 a.m.  than  any 
other  time  but  he  continues  fishing 
until  early  afternoon.  During  spring, 
smallmouth  hit  best  at  mid-morning. 
However,  he  never  passes  up  an  op- 
portunity to  stop  along  the  river  on 
his  way  home  from  work  in  the.  eve- 


ning. He  figures  if  his  line’s  in  the 
river  he  might  catch  bass. 

Having  fished  for  smallmouth 
often  during  April  and  May  in  this 
first  year  it  is  legal  to  keep  bass  year 
around,  Fuller  learned  that  early 
spring  is  the  ideal  time  to  try  for  big 
bass  who  have  spawning  on  their 
minds. 

The  first  two  weeks  in  May  he  caught 
four  18-inch  smallmouth  and  one 
morning  took  30  bass,  six  being  14  to 
18  inches.  Twenty  of  the  30  were 
hooked  in  one  hole  on  minnows. 

“I’d  heard  fishermen  say  that  if  a 


record  smallmouth  were  caught  it 
would  be  during  the  spring  spawning 
season,”  Fuller  said.  “Well,  they 
were  right.  The  big  bass  I caught  was 
a female  full  of  roe.  I’m  having  her 
mounted  and  she’ll  go  on  the  living 
room  wall.  Now  I’m  after  two  more 
big  bass  to  hang  up  there  with  her. 
This  weekend  my  buddy  and  I are  go- 
ing down  to  the  river  again.  The 
fishing  should  be  good.  . .and  you 
never  know  what  you  might  catch.” 
Listening  to  him,  it  is  evident  that 
he’s  more  excited  than  ever  about 
bass  fishing. 


Standing  in  his  johnboat  along  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Russell  Fuller  keeps  a tight 
line  as  he  drifts  a live  minnow  for  smallmouth  bass. 
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The  outpouring  of  millipedes  from 
the  wooded  slope  bordering  the 
stream  reminded  me  of  lava  creeping 
out  of  crevices  in  the  earth.  They 
crept  steadily  forward,  toward  the 
stream,  lake  lemmings  of  the  Arctic 
bent  on  a suicidal  mission  into  the 
sea.  Many  that  fell  or  were  pushed  in- 


to the  stream  stirred  a frenzy  among 
fish  in  this  drought  stricken  stream.  I 
had  to  pinch  my  face  several  times  to 
make  certain  1 was  fully  conscious 
and  not  dreaming  some  bizarre  epi- 
sode that  could  only  happen  in  a sci- 
ence-fiction novel.  The  scene  was  gal- 
vanizing. Piquant.  Unlike  anything  I 


had  encountered  on  streams  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1 had  driven  this  day  in  early  July 
to  the  lower  reaches  of  Big  Fishing 
Creek  in  Columbia  County  for  a few 
hours  of  trout  fishing.  Trout  are  not 
in  abundance  here,  compared  to  the 
upper  reaches  that  receive  regular 
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This  trimmed  woolly-worm  fly  resembled  the  millipede  sufficiently  to  interest  trout , bass  and 
fall  fish. 


trout  stockings  during  spring  months. 
But  some,  on  occasion,  migrate 
downstream  to  reside  in  spring  fed 
pools.  To  compensate  for  the  fewer 
trout,  traffic  from  fishermen  is  great- 
ly reduced  and  the  pace  of  fishing  is 
much  less  hurried. 

The  minimal  amount  of  rainfall 
during  the  past  months  caused  Big 
Fishing  Creek  to  have  only  a trace  of 
water  flowing  between  pools.  A 
drought,  now  in  the  second  year,  se- 
verely affected  the  region  and  most  of 
the  northeast.  Most  all  rills,  brooks 
and  rivers,  as  well  as  reservoirs  and 
dams  were  low,  if  not  already  dry. 
Fields  everywhere  were  withering  to  a 
lifeless  brown.  Farm  residents  hoped 
for  rain  daily,  but  the  sky  held  little 
promise  of  some  any  time  soon.  The 
drive  through  the  country,  this  morn- 
ing, was  not  encouraging. 

Up  ahead  I saw  the  steel  guard  rails 
spanning  the  bridge  across  the 
stream.  I slowed  the  speed  of  my  Jeep 
to  enable  me  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
stream’s  condition.  The  view  jolted 
me  upright  in  the  seat! 

Rings  of  fish  feeding  were  every- 
where on  the  surface  of  the  large 
pool.  Mayflies,  though  the  emergence 
of  most  were  now  over,  or  some  other 
hatch  was  obviously  underway. 
Though  purely  by  accident,  my  tim- 
ing was  perfect.  I felt  assured  of 
several  hours  of  exciting  fishing. 

I found  space  for  parking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  and  hastily 
set  about  assembling  gear.  I bent  over 
to  pull  on  boots  when  I saw  them.  A 
blanket  of  movement  around  my  feet 
and  car  tires  gave  the  impression  that 
the  earth  was  trembling  like  that  from 
a quake.  Yet,  I felt  no  earth  tremor, 
in  fact,  it  had  been  years  ago  when 
the  last  quake,  of  noticeable  propor- 
tions, was  recorded  in  this  region.  I 
bent  closer  to  the  ground  and  saw 
swarms  of  millipedes,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “thousand  leggers.” 
They  crept  around  my  feet,  the  car, 
and  beyond,  the  highway  berm 
seemed  covered  with  them. 

I could  not  prevent  my  crushing 
many  underfoot  as  I walked  toward 
the  bridge.  Hundreds,  smashed  by 
passing  cars,  lay  dead  along  the  road. 

I found  more  swarming  over  the 
bridge  railing  and  pavement.  Some 
lost  footing  and  fell  like  rain  into  the 
water.  The  stream  seemed  alive  with 
fish  feeding  on  the  surface  for  a 


hundred  feet  downstream.  I was 
astonished  at  the  situation. 

Having  never  before  seen  an  out- 
pouring of  millipedes  of  this  magni- 
tude, I felt  an  intense  urge  to  search 
out  the  source,  yet  I could  not  ignore 
all  that  activity  in  the  stream.  So, 
hesitating  only  a moment,  I stepped 
over  the  guard  railing  and  ascended 
the  path  leading  to  the  stream. 

There  was  no  escape  from  the  milli- 
pedes. Hundreds  covered  the  path- 
way. More  of  them  crawled  among 
the  dry  rocks,  inching  their  way 
toward  the  water.  Fish,  with  dorsal 
fins  exposed,  cruised  the  shallows  like 
so  many  sharks.  They  wallowed 
about  in  the  low  water,  seizing  milli- 
pedes that  crawled  to  the  water’s 
edge. 

It  was  obvoius  to  me  now  on  what 
fish  were  feeding.  It  meant  searching 
through  boxes  for  a fly  that  re- 
sembled millipedes.  Of  course,  there 
was  none.  But  I made  an  acceptable 
pattern  by  trimming  off  most  of  the 
hackle  from  a woolly-worm  tie. 

The  first  cast  toward  the  bridge 
abutment  brought  an  immediate  re- 
sponse. I set  the  hook  solidly.  From 
its  weight  I judged  it  to  be  a trout  of 
at  least  two  pounds.  It  rolled  on  the 
surface,  raced  downstream  and  broke 
into  a series  of  leaps  that  carried  it 
half  way  across  the  large  pool. 

Instead  of  a trout,  it  was  a small- 
mouth  bass  that  came  to  my  net. 

Its  spirited  fight  had  no  effect  on 
other  fish.  The  surface  continued  to 
be  broken  like  so  many  soap  bubbles 


forming  and  popping  instantane- 
ously. 

A trout  took  hold  on  the  next  cast 
and  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
and  then  be  several  fallfish  (chubs)  of 
exceptional  size.  Clearly,  every 
species  inhabiting  the  lower  reaches 
of  this  stream  fed  intensely  on  the 
outpouring  of  millipedes. 

Millipedes,  which  means 
“thousand  legs”  are  normally  not  all 
that  plentiful.  They  are  worldwide  in 
distribution  where  they  inhabit  damp 
places  in  humus,  rotting  logs  and 
leaves  on  which  they  feed.  They  are 
not  insects.  Biologists  classify  them  as 
arachnids  and  place  them  in  the  same 
category  (Arthropoda  phylum)  as 
spiders,  ticks  and  crayfish.  Though 
they  have  an  abundance  of  legs  (two 
pairs  per  segment)  they  are  not  swift 
crawlers.  When  disturbed  they  have  a 
behavorial  trait  of  rolling  into  a tight 
curl. 

Unlike  closely  related  centipedes 
which  have  poisonous  glands  for 
paralyzing  insect  prey,  millipedes 
have  none  as  part  of  their  anatomy 
and  do  not  bite  or  sting,  and  are 
harmless. 

These,  this  day,  appeared  to  be 
Lithobius  multidentatus,  a species 
measuring  some  25  mm.  long,  and 
with  fewer  segments  and  shorter 
antennae  than  some  other  kinds. 

What  caused  this  outburst  of  milli- 
pedes this  day?  Is  it  a rare 
phenomena,  or  does  it  occur  more 
often  in  rural  areas  than  is  generally 
known? 
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The  Associated  Press  carried  a 
news  account  some  years  ago  of  milli- 
pedes invading  the  town  of  Floyds 
Knobs,  in  Indiana.  Residents  of  that 
town  found  millipedes,  estimated  in 
the  millions,  pouring  out  of  the  hills 
on  the  outskirts.  They  crawled  across 
roads,  and  invaded  houses  where  they 
crept  across  floors  and  ceiling,  and 
got  into  cupboards.  The  news  ac- 
count said  that  many  residents  dug 
trenches  around  their  dwellings  and 
poured  in  turpentine,  oil  and  kero- 
sene, to  stem  the  invasion.  The  inva- 
sion lasted  several  days,  but  then 
gradually  subsided. 

Erwin  Steinkemp,  writing  in  a past 
issue  of  Current  Science , speculated 
that  outpourings  of  millipedes  are 
caused  by  dry  environmental  condi- 
tions. The  arachnids  are  forced  from 
the  ground  by  extreme  dryness  and 
may  migrate  in  search  of  moisture. 

That  would  account  for  the  out- 
pouring along  Big  Fishing  Creek  this 
day. 

Masses  of  insects  appearing  sud- 
denly, almost  out  of  nowhere,  are  not 
uncommon.  Most  fishermen  run  into 
them  on  occasion.  For  example,  I en- 
countered huge  hatches  of  Mayflies, 
cicadas,  and  ants,  to  mention  a few 
that  come  to  mind.  I remember  one 
such  encounter  with  flying  ants  while 
fishing  the  Sax  Pond  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  ants,  emerging 
from  a hay  field,  were  wind  blown 
across  the  pond.  Almost  immediately 
fish  of  all  kinds  began  surface  feed- 


ing. Rings  of  feeding  fish  covered  the 
surface  like  so  much  rain.  The  sudden 
outpouring  of  ants  triggers  exciting 
fishing. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past  I 
encountered  gypsy  moth  caterpillars 
which  have  been  ravishing  foliage  in 
hardwood  forests  in  several  northeast 
counties.  They  fell  like  hail  from  over 
head  foliage.  For  a short  interval,  fish 
fed  feverishly  on  them  until  the 
stream  surface  was  almost  smothered 
in  a wall-to-wall  carpeting  of  worms. 

But  an  outpouring  of  millipedes 
was  entirely  new  to  me.  There  are  al- 
ways some  to  be  found  lodged  under 
rotted  logs  and  among  leaf  litter 
along  most  stream  banks,  and  among 
organic  litter  in  fields  and  woodlots. 
But  the  abundance  this  day  is  not  a 
normal  event. 

The  bulk  of  them  appeared  to  be 
emerging  from  an  old  field  and  wood- 
lot  bordering  the  stream  and  highway 
where  I had  parked  my  Jeep.  They 
crept  steadily  toward  the  stream, 
perhaps  in  search  of  moisture. 

Those  that  gained  access  to  the 
bridge  funneled  across  to  disappear  in 
tall  weeds  on  the  other  side.  Others 
fell  into  the  stream  or  crawled  about 
the  damp  stream  bank. 

The  activity  in  the  stream  con- 
tinued for  the  best  part  of  two  hours. 
I lost  count  of  the  fish  that  I hooked, 
landed  and  released.  Thirty-five, 
forty,  perhaps  more  seized  that  im- 
provised woolly-worm  tie.  The  fly 
wore  thread-bare.  I trimmed  another, 
of  different  pattern.  Color  did  not 


seem  to  matter. 

Gradually  the  orgy  subsided.  The 
fish  had  become  gorged,  or  the  milli- 
pede march  had  subsided.  Fewer  were 
creeping  about  on  the  stream  bank.  I 
found,  upon  returning  to  the  bridge, 
most  had  disappeared.  Only  the  dead 
and  the  dying  remained.  The  hot  rays 
of  the  sun  on  the  pavement  exacted  a 
heavy  toll. 

I returned  the  next  day  hoping  that 
the  millipede  march  had  resumed.  It 
had  not.  No  live  ones  were  found, 
though  many  of  the  dead  lay  curled 
on  the  pavement.  Few  or  no  fish  were 
feeding.  The  millipede  march  had 
ended  abruptly,  as  quickly  as  it  be- 
gan. 

Many  unanswered  questions  re- 
main. Are  millipedes  migrations 
cyclic  . . . much  as  cicada  put  in  an 
appearance  every  few  years?  Is  it 
caused  by  prolonged  drought  condi- 
tions? Does  a burdensome  population 
explosion  cause  it?  Is  it  a rare  oc- 
currence, or  does  it  happen  in  rural 
areas  more  often  than  is  known?  Ap- 
parently there  is  much  about  this 
arachnid  that  is  unknown. 

One  facet  seems  clear.  A few 
feathered  ties,  resembling  this  ter- 
restrial, may  be  worth  including  in  fly 
boxes.  If  not  exact  copies,  than  surely 
a pair  of  scissors  should  be  included 
to  trim  such  flies  as  woolly-worms 
into  acceptable  patterns.  One  can  not 
be  certain  when  a similar  march  of 
millipedes  will  be  encountered,  or  for 
that  matter,  whether  it  will  ever  occur 
again. 
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Pennsylvania’s  Biggest  Bargain 


By  John  C.  Oliver  III 

A few  weeks  ago,  I encountered  a 
fisherman  who  complained 
about  the  license  fee  policies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  He 
questioned  where  and  how  they  spent 
the  monies.  After  listening  to  his 
story,  I told  him  about  an  experience 
I had  early  this  year  that  seemed  to 
change  his  mind. 

This  spring,  I had  an  opportunity 
to  take  a free  trip  to  South  Wales  to 
fish  the  renowned  salmon  and  native 
brown  trout  waters  of  the  Rivers  Usk 
and  Wye.  Actually  my  wife,  Judy, 
made  it  all  possible.  She  was  one  of  8 
women  selected  to  represent  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  the  8 best  women  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  21- 
year-old  Curtis  Cup  Golf  matches.  A 
rarely  used  provision  (since  most  of 
the  girls  are  single)  allows  husbands 
to  go  along  for  free  — all  expenses 
paid  by  the  U.  S.  Golf  Association. 
Except  for  some  minor  responsibili- 


ties, such  as  carrying  bags,  running 
errands  and  cheering  on  the  girls,  I 
was  on  my  own  for  2 days.  This 
meant,  of  course,  an  opportunity  to 
do  some  fishing. 

Inland  stream  fishing  in  Great  Brit- 
ain is  far  different  than  it  is  in  Penn- 
sylvania. You  don’t  just  drive  to  a 
good  stream,  park  your  car  and  start 
fishing.  Fishing  rights  in  Great  Brit- 
ain are  tightly  controlled  by  private 
landowners,  who  not  only  own  the 
stream  banks,  but  the  stream  bottom 
too.  These  are  called  Riparian  Rights, 
and  they  have  been  protected  under 
British  Common  Law  for  centuries. 
Furthermore,  it  appears  there  is  little 
government  effort  to  acquire  access 
rights  to  these  waters.  The  only 
source  of  cold  water  inland  fishing 
open  to  the  public  is  on  reservoirs  and 
in  national  parks  and  forests.  Other- 
wise, the  authority  to  fish  rests  solely 
in  the  hands  of  the  landowner  who 


traditionally  charges  a substantial  fee 
for  this  right. 

In  preparing  for  my  trip  I was  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  costly  it  is  to  fish 
these  streams.  The  well-known  waters 
in  England  cost  upwards  of  $150  per 
day.  This  was  outrageous,  I thought, 
but  nevertheless  something  I was  pre- 
pared to  swallow  — at  least  for  a 
day  — for  this  once-in-a-lifetime  op- 
portunity. I was  happy  to  discover 
later  on  that  high  prices  were  not  al- 
ways the  case.  Expensive  rates  apply 
for  salmon  and  for  the  good  trout  wa- 
ters near  London.  However,  the  far- 
ther away  you  are  from  London  the 
more  reasonable  the  fee.  In  South 
Wales,  I generally  paid  between  $5- 
$10  per  day. 

One  of  the  side  pleasures  of  Welsh 
inland  fishing  is  driving  through  the 
picturesque  countryside.  The  Welsh 
have  a deep  respect  and  consciousness 
for  protecting  their  rural  life  style. 
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A Pennsylvania  fishing  license — the  best  catch  anywhere 


Thick  hedgerows  serve  as  “living 
fences”  along  the  roads  and  mark  the 
boundaries  of  pasture  and  field  in  a 
patchwork  quilt  fashion.  They  pro- 
vide food  and  cover  for  wildlife  and 
often  you  will  see  a pheasant  dart 
across  the  road.  Local  land  customs 
and  greenbelt  zoning  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  development.  Rarely  are 
farms  and  estates  split  up,  and  it’s  not 
uncommon  for  these  sites  to  remain 
much  the  same  way  they’ve  been  for 
centuries.  I didn’t  see  a billboard  or 
any  roadside  litter  the  entire  week  I 
was  there. 

It  makes  me  wonder  how  Amer- 
icans can  be  so  different.  Our  own 
countryside  is  just  as  charming,  but 
we  are  debasing  so  much  of  it  so  fast. 
Housing  developments  and  shopping 
centers  sprout  up  here  and 
there  — often  on  valuable  farm  land 
and  fragile  natural  areas.  Our  British 
friends  value  and  protect  their  coun- 
tryside and  we  could  learn  a lot  from 
them. 

I’m  not  a good  fly  fisherman  and  I 
had  to  work  hard  to  catch  my  trout. 
The  native  brown  is  very  particular 
and  once  you  determine  what  they’re 
taking,  you  still  have  to  make  the 
right  presentation.  It  wasn’t  until  the 
second  day  that  I started  to  connect. 
Most  of  the  serious  fly  fishing  is  done 
in  the  evening  just  before  dark  (as  it  is 
on  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  freestone 
streams).  I had  a section  of  the  Usk 
River  all  to  myself  most  of  the  day.  A 
little  before  dark  there  were  fisher- 
men all  around  me,  and  remember 
they  had  to  pay  for  this  privilege! 

I couldn’t  help  but  compare  my 
trip  to  Wales  with  a day’s  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania.  We  in  Pennsylvania 
have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
Much  of  our  rural  countryside  still  is 
in  relatively  good  shape  and  the  best 
trout  waters  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  available  to  the  public.  Our  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  does  a su- 
perb job  in  providing  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  and  water  for  recrea- 
tion. They  develop  river,  lake  and 
stream  access  sites,  and  construct 
hatcheries  and  cultural  sites  to  im- 
prove fishing  and  boating  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Many  projects  take 
place  close  to  home  and  at  an  incredi- 
ble bargain.  All  it  costs  is  the  price  of 
a fishing  or  boating  license  and  that 
strikes  me  as  the  best  catch  anywhere. 
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Mifflin  County 

Anglers  and  Conservation  Club 


“Alice  laughed,  ‘One  can’t  believe  impos- 
sible things.’  ‘I  dare  say  you  haven’t  had 
much  practice,’  said  the  Queen.  ‘Why 
sometimes  I’ve  believed  as  many  as  six 
impossible  things  before  breakfast.’  ” 

— Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Lewis  Carrol,  1832-1898 


By  Bill  Porter 

The  Mifflin  County  Anglers  and 
Conservation  Club  could  make  a 
believer  of  Alice  and  delight  the 
Queen  of  Hearts  from  Lewis  Carrol’s 
delightful  fairy  tale  quickly  — if  not 
before  breakfast,  well,  then,  at  least 
before  lunch.  Speed,  diversity  and 
quality  mark  the  rise  of  the  club’s 
entry  into  the  Cooperative  Nursery 
Program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Hang  on  to  your  hats 
and  we’ll  take  a whirlwind  trip 
through  the  looking  glass  at  Mifflin’s 
hatchery-nursery  complex. 

Incentive  to  assist  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s stocking  patterns  in  Mifflin 
County  led  to  the  club’s  formation. 
Concerned  sportsmen  in  the  area  felt 
better  distribution  could  be  made  of 
the  stocked  trout  by  float  boxing 
them.  They  also  realized  that  the 
stocking  truck’s  driver  was  pretty 
busy  dipping  nets  of  fish  for  waiting 
buckets  to  be  carried  to  the  stream. 
Some  organization  was  needed  and  a 
loose  volunteer  federation  formed  to 
do  the  work.  The  men  made  float 
boxes  under  the  direction  of  Larry 
Baker,  area  Waterways  Patrolman, 
who  assisted  with  the  planning  and 
physical  labor.  It  was  1976  and  the 
floats  were  appropriately  painted  red, 
white  and  blue  for  the  Bicentennial 
Year.  Things  were  off  to  a flying 
start. 

Additional  motivation  to  improve 
the  stocking  and  fishing  conditions 


led  to  the  conclusion  that  more  trout 
were  needed.  Since  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion’s supply  was  a fixed  allocation, 
the  obvious  was  to  secure  more  trout 
elsewhere  — and  where  else  but  a co- 
operative nursery?  Again,  Larry 
Baker  entered  the  picture  with  en- 
couragement to  develop  a raceway, 
taking  interested  persons  on  tours  of 
existing  facilities  in  the  area. 

Formal  organization  of  the  Mifflin 
County  Anglers  occurred  in  1978  with 
about  fifty  members  on  paper  and  a 
good  dozen  of  reliable  fellows  for  the 
float  stocking  chores.  Area  news- 
papers gave  support  to  the  project  as 
did  certain  commercial  interests. 

Lloyd  King,  one  of  the  prime 
movers,  in  telling  the  history  of  the 
group,  mentioned  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  nursery.  One 
is  mentioned  above:  to  increase  the 
number  of  fish  available  locally;  sec- 
ond was  to  develop  greater  interest  in 
area  trout  fishing  and  possibilities 
through  the  total  community.  In  the 
short  life  of  the  organization,  both 
objectives  seem  to  have  been  met  and 
are  probably  being  exceeded. 


The  club  is  rather  unique  in  this  activity  in  the 
sense  that  they  worked  with  eggs  and  fry  in 
their  first  year  of  operation. 


Almost  immediately  club  members 
placed  three  sites  under  observation, 
attesting  to  the  determination  of  the 
sportsmen  for  an  early  construction 
start  without  losing  valuable  time 
searching  for  another  water  source. 
Ultimately,  the  present  location  at 
Alexander  Springs  midway  between 
Belleville  and  Reedsville  won  out  over 
the  other  two.  Water  quality  was  ex- 
cellent with  an  abundant  flow  of 
nearly  700  g.p.m.  and  a temperature 
that  varied  only  two  degrees  a year. 


View  from  the  lower  end  of  raceway.  Expansion  is  planned  and  there  is  room  to  continue  on 
down  the  line.  Note  the  unfinished  blocks  and  unpoured  cores  at  this  point  in  the  development 
of  the  raceway. 
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In  addition,  three  active  members’ 
homes  were  within  sight  of  the  area, 
reducing  the  threat  of  human  preda- 
tors and  providing  quick  access  for 
other  emergencies. 

And  an  added  plus  had  to  be  the 
property  owner,  Enos  Yoder,  a fine 
gentleman  in  all  respects.  Enthused 
with  the  idea  of  the  cooperative  nurs- 
ery, he  provided  the  club  with  a mini- 
mum five-year  lease  with  indefinite 
extensions,  including  protection  for 
the  nursery  in  case  of  his  death  or  sale 
of  the  property.  A token  fee  of  a dol- 
lar a year  made  it  all  legal.  Mr.  Yoder 
requested  a few  simple  restrictions: 
no  work  on  Sundays  but  feeding  and 
handling  emergencies,  no  alcohol, 
and  maintenance  of  the  property  in  a 
neat  and  attractive  manner  — re- 
quests that  also  matched  the  thinking 
of  the  Mifflin  County  Anglers. 

Work  began  almost,  if  not,  before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  lease  agree- 
ment. Members  dug  the  original  race- 
way by  hand;  they  impounded 
springs,  created  cement  and  stone 
diversion  ditches,  laid  blocks,  poured 
cores,  and  built  screens  and  keyways. 
In  a short,  almost  impossible  time, 
the  Mifflin  County  Anglers  and  Con- 
servation Club’s  cooperative  nursery 
became  operational  and  received  its 
first  trout  in  1979. 

Some  details  are  needed:  Efforts  of 
the  workers  resulted  in  a 67  ' raceway 
with  three  compartments.  Only  the 
upper  two  contained  fish.  The  lower 
one  was  left  incomplete  on  purpose 
for  a 100'  expansion  planned  for 
later  in  1980.  This  addition  is  now 
complete,  as  is  a concrete  dam  and 
bulkhead  system  for  better  water  con- 
trol and  distribution.  Mr.  Yoder  con- 
tinued his  fine  support  by  supplying 
chain  link  fencing,  electricity  for 
power  tools  and  certain  other  services 
as  needed.  A well-made  storage  build- 
ing, located  above  the  raceway, 
topped  off  the  basic  construction. 

Top  quality  screens  and  pipestand 
added  security  for  the  club’s  trout. 
With  five  of  the  key  members  em- 
ployees of  the  Sperry-New  Holland 
Company,  it  was  a natural  step  to  get 
the  corporation  itself  involved.  Reject 
hay  rake  tine  bar  pipe,  scrap  knife 
back  sections  and  heavy  mesh  safety 
screening  were  put  to  good  use,  pro- 
ducing a superior  screening  system 
with  due  appreciation  to  the  Sperry- 
New  Holland  contributions.  A 


unique  locking  system  for  the  screens 
and  cover  boxes  for  the  locks  com- 
pleted this  part  of  the  complex. 


The  nursery  unit;  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
fry  were  in  trays  at  the  upper  end  of  this  unit. 


And  more  credit  is  due  to  local  in- 
dustries and  community  groups.  Fay- 
lor  Middlecreek  and  the  firm  of  E.  de 
Vecchis,  Sons  assisted  with  supplies 
of  concrete  and  cement  blocks  as 
needed  by  the  club.  There  were' 
others,  groups  and  individuals,  of 
course,  that  supported  the  project. 
One  such  unit  led  directly  to  the 
club’s  trout,  which  is  what  this  is  all 
about.  In  June,  1979,  the  Penn’s 
Creek  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited 
donated  $100  to  the  Mifflin  County 
Anglers  to  be  used  as  needed.  And  so 
to  the  trout. 

The  club  dedicated  its  efforts  to 
raising  brown  trout  and  so  the  first 
supply  of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion fingerlings,  2,000  in  number, 
were  browns  with  an  added  sprinkling 
of  palominos.  These  fish  reached 
public  waters  in  the  1980  season  as 
1,900  well-formed,  good  growth 
trout.  Frequently,  beginners  in  the 
trout  raising  business  have  some  trial 
and  error  periods  that  might  reduce 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  first  year 
fish  — not  so  in  this  case.  For  the 
time  involved,  another  one  of  the 
Queen  of  Hearts’  ‘impossibilities’ 
had  become  a reality. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  trout  phase 
of  this  story.  Not  content  just  to  raise 
fingerlings  in  a nursery  to  mature 
fish,  the  members  opted  for  a hatch- 
ery as  well.  For  a club  in  its  first  year 
of  operation,  this  was  indeed  a fast 
move  to  more  complex  issues.  The 
fact  that  ultimate  success  was  far  be- 
yond expectations  was  perhaps  an- 
other of  the  ‘impossibles.’  Some  de- 
tails follows: 


Once  the  decision  to  develop  a 
hatchery  was  reached,  a lot  of  issues 
were  put  into  motion.  Club  members 
built  a hatching  box  unit  and  routed 
water  to  it  by  the  addition  of  plastic 
pipe  from  the  main  water  source. 
Screens,  trays  and  partitions  com- 
pleted the  hatch  house,  which  was 
soon  ready  for  eyed  eggs. 

At  this  point,  Ed  Stuter  of  Coffee 
Run  became  a contributor  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Mifflin  County  Anglers 
and  Conservation  Club  by  furnishing 
some  brood  fish  for  the  initial  experi- 
ment. Ed  raised  trout  in  his  own  pond 
as  a hobby  and  his  efforts  for  the 
Mifflin  County  people  were  rewarded 
by  receiving  some  replacement  finger- 
lings through  Paul  Byers,  Chief,  Co- 
operative Nursery  Branch. 


Cement  channel  for  water  control  and  diver- 
sion of  excess  water  around  upper  end  of 
raceway,  includes  part  of  water  source.  Addi- 
tional water  is  secured  from  impounded  springs 
in  back  of  stacked  cement  blocks. 


So  with  the  brood  stock  in  place 
and  eggs  and  milt  taken,  the  club  was 
on  its  way  to  its  first  hatching.  Gallon 
pickle  jars  held  the  eggs  after  some 
experimentation  to  control  water 
flow  through  the  glass  containers.  Re- 
sults from  the  two  quarts  of  eggs 
showed  about  50%  fertilized  and  al- 
most 100%  of  those  hatching  into  sac 
fry  — excellent  for  amateurs,  par- 
ticularly on  their  first  try.  By  early 
January,  1980,  these  fry  had  reached 
the  swim-up  stage  in  their  rearing 
trays.  Stocked  as  “mature”  finger- 
lings later  in  the  year,  they  extended 
the  potential  for  a continuing  adult 
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Details  of  impounded  springs,  water  supply  and  aeration  trough  leading  to  raceway. 


Number  One  beaver  (from  all 
sources)  is  Merle  Kuhns,  nursery 
manager,  followed  by  Lloyd  King, 
former  president  and  PR  man;  then 
add  Scott  Bubb,  president;  Rick  Esh, 
vice  president;  and  Paul  Spect,  trea- 
surer. There  is  the  operating  nucleus 
of  the  organization. 

Thus  Alice  has  become  a believer 
of  things  impossible  and  the  Queen  of 
Hearts  has  given  her  final  nod  of  ap- 
proval to  all  members  and  contrib- 
utors to  the  Mifflin  County  Anglers 
and  Conservation  Club’s  cooperative 
nursery  for  a nearly  impossible  job 
well  done  quickly. 


trout  population  in  Mifflin  County 
waters. 

The  egg-taking  process  will  be  con- 
tinued. In  fact,  refinements  and  addi- 
tions to  the  rearing  trays  and  total  set- 
up for  the  hatching  of  young  trout 
have  been  completed  as  part  of  the 
1980  improvement  plans.  There  was 
never  a doubt  in  the  Queen  of  Hearts’ 
mind. 

Then  into  other  things.  Basic  diet 
was  and  is  pellets  with  venison  added 
as  a supplement.  And  here  a nod 
must  be  given  to  Tim  Marks,  District 
Game  Protector,  in  assisting  the  club 
securing  a reasonable  supply  and  per- 
forming other  services  for  the  orga- 
nization. 

And,  of  course,  every  organization 
sooner  or  later  tries  something  differ- 
ent. In  this  case,  the  Mifflin  Anglers 
decided  to  feed  some  ground  up  carp, 
reasoning  that  fish  eat  fish.  And  there 
was  a lot  of  fun  in  the  gigging  and 
bow  and  arrow  expeditions  to  the  Ju- 
niata River  to  secure  a supply.  How- 
ever, ever  watchful  WWP  Larry 
Baker  advised  against  the  practice  on 
the  premise  that  even  though  some 
trout  ate  the  carp  flesh,  there  was  the 
danger  of  parasite  transfer.  The  club 
went  back  to  the  pellets  and  venison. 

And  so  it  is  time  for  some  kudos  of 
the  willing  workers.  To  name  a few, 
without  slight  to  the  many,  here  are 
the  “beavers”  — a club  word:  The 
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View  of  relatively  new  storage  building,  which  lies  above  raceway. 
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By  Ken  A ley 

I have  lived,  worked  and  played  in 
Potter  County  my  entire  life.  Lov- 
ing the  outdoors,  I don’t  think  I 
could  have  been  more  fortunate  than 
to  have  spent  my  life  in  this  place. 

Back  in  the  early  twenties,  my 
father  worked  for  the  Buffalo  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad.  At  that  time, 
there  was  an  early  morning  freight 
going  to  DuBois,  and  my  father 
would  take  me  and  a friend  to  work 
with  him.  He’d  make  arrangements 
with  the  conductor  for  us  to  ride  to 
Corbett.  They  would  stop  the  train 
and  leave  us  at  Camp  Eureka,  on  the 
West  Branch  of  Pine  Creek.  Later 
Camp  Eureka  was  the  home  of  the  ex- 
cellent gunsmith  Byron  Cottrell. 


We’d  go  to  the  stream,  string  up  a 
leader  of  wet  flies,  and  start  to  fish. 
At  that  time,  the  West  Branch  of  Pine 
Creek  was  just  one  series  of  beaver 
dams  to  the  very  headwaters. 

Each  of  us  would  pick  out  a beaver 
dam  and,  if  the  fish  were  doing  any- 
thing, it  didn’t  take  long  to  catch  a 
limit  of  25  from  one  dam.  At  times,  it 
took  longer  to  catch  the  limit,  if  the 
trout  were  not  in  the  mood,  but  it  was 
still  easier  to  catch  25  then  than  it  is  to 
catch  eight  today. 

The  many  trips  we  made,  I can’t  re- 
member seeing  another  fisherman.  If 
we  had  seen  anyone  else,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  locals  from  that 
area. 


After  finishing  high  school,  right 
during  the  Great  Depression,  I picked 
up  whatever  jobs  I could  find.  One 
day,  while  working  on  the  highway,  I 
was  approached  by  a gentleman  and 
was  asked  if  I would  be  interested  in  a 
fish  warden’s  job. 

I told  him  I was  and  he  said  I would 
have  to  take  an  examination.  If  I 
passed,  I would  be  sent  to  Bellefonte 
for  schooling.  I passed  the  examina- 
tion, went  to  Bellefonte  for  eight 
weeks  of  training,  and  was  soon  back 
in  Potter  County. 

My  first  assignment  was  to  learn 
the  county  and  streams.  There  were 
plenty  of  streams  in  those  days  and 
most  of  them  held  trout.  Since  those 
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days,  in  1938,  a lot  of  the  smaller 
streams  have  dried  up  or  are  not  good 
habitat  anymore. 

I knew  the  best  way  to  learn  was 
contacting  people  who  knew  the  area. 
Those  people  would  be  Game  Protec- 
tors. At  that  time,  Arthur  Logue  was 
stationed  at  Coudersport,  Ernie  Hun- 
singer  at  Conrad,  and  Warren  Ohl- 
man  at  Galeton.  I spent  many  hours 
with  each  after  that  learning  the  areas 
and  doing  enforcement  work. 

Flying  Fish 

On  one  of  my  first  trips  alone,  I 
went  over  to  Dodge  Hollow,  a tribu- 
tary to  the  Cowanesque  River.  I was 
walking  along  the  stream  when  I 
spotted  a fisherman.  I just  stopped 
and  watched  him.  He  caught  a fish, 
looked  around,  took  his  bandana 
handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket  and 
placed  the  trout  in  the  handkerchief 
back  in  his  pocket. 

When  I made  the  routine  check,  I 
asked  to  see  his  handkerchief.  “Oh, 
sure,”  he  said,  and  handed  it  to  me. 
Inside  was  a brook  trout  about  three 
inches  long.  He  looked  at  me,  and 
then  at  the  fish,  and  said,  “Now,  how 
do  you  suppose  that  got  in  there?”  I 
said  it  must  have  been  a flying  fish. 
He  paid  the  $10  fine  and  cost. 

Late  one  Saturday  evening,  I was 
about  to  call  it  a day  when  I spotted  a 
car  at  the  mouth  of  Splash  Dam  Hol- 
low. I knew  I’d  have  to  hurry  before 


it  got  dark  to  find  the  fisherman.  Af- 
ter about  a 15-minute  walk,  I spotted 
three  men  fishing.  I approached  the 
first  one  and  he  said,  “I’m  not  fish- 
ing, I’m  just  along  with  these  other 
two.” 

He  was  carrying  a canvas  hunting 
coat,  and  I noticed  that  he  was  hang- 
ing on  to  it  pretty  tight.  I proceeded 
to  check  the  other  two.  One  had  a 
nice  limit  of  brook  trout.  The  other 
had  none.  I then  went  back  to  the 
first  man  and  told  him  I’d  like  to 
check  the  hunting  coat. 

When  I reached  for  the  coat,  he 
took  a real  tight  grip  and  I had  to  pull 
it  from  him.  In  the  back  game  pocket 
I found  a plastic  bag  full  of  fish, 
mostly  too  small.  Upon  counting  the 
illegal-sized  fish,  and  the  number 
over  the  limit,  the  fine  came  to 
$1,250. 

One  of  the  party  spoke  up  and  said, 
“I  caught  the  fish,  but  I can’t  pay 
that  kind  of  a fine.  I’ll  just  have  to  go 
to  jail.”  I told  him  I had  two  other 
defendants  coming  in  on  Thursday 
night  to  settle  fines  and,  if  he  could 
raise  $250  by  that  time,  I’d  settle.  He 
said,  “Aley,  I always  heard  you  were 
a fair  shooter.”  Thursday  night  he 
was  there  with  the  money.  Said  he 
had  sold  his  gun  and  car  to  raise  the 
money. 

They  Try  Anything 

Once,  while  patrolling  Lebo  Run,  I 


saw  a man  and  woman  fishing.  After 
watching  them  for  a while,  I saw  that 
the  man,  when  he  caught  a trout, 
would  hand  it  to  the  woman.  She’d 
put  it  in  a bag  and  stuff  it  down  in  the 
front  of  her  dress.  When  I checked 
the  man,  everything  was  ok. 

After  I checked  the  woman,  I said, 
“Now,  if  you’ll  give  me  the  bag  you 
have  in  your  dress,  everything  will  be 
all  right.  If  not,  I’ll  have  to  take  you 
to  Coudersport  to  the  jail  to  be 
searched.” 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “You  mean  this.” 
And,  she  pulled  the  bag  from  her 
dress.  I found  a number  of  small 
trout  and  over  the  legal  limit.  She 
paid  the  fine  and  cost. 

One  morning  early,  I had  to  meet 
A1  Shutski  at  Ole  Bull  State  Park.  He 
was  forest  ranger  at  the  park  then.  It 
was  in  regard  to  a drawdown  of  the 
dam.  While  talking  it  over  with  Al,  a 
man  and  boy  were  fishing  in  the  dam. 
I noticed  they  only  had  one  fishing 
rod,  and  everytime  the  man  took  the 
rod,  the  boy  got  very  upset. 

After  Al  and  I had  finished  our 
business,  I said,  “I  guess  I’ll  check 
that  fisherman.”  Al  said,  “I’ll  go 
along.”  Upon  checking  the  fisher- 
man, I found  he  had  no  license.  He 
said,  “I  haven’t  been  fishing.” 

Both  Al  and  I told  him  we’d  been 
watching  him  for  quite  some  time.  He 
said,  “The  boy  is  retarded,  you  ask 
him  if  I was  fishing.”  He  spoke  up 
and  said,  “Bobby,  was  I fishing?” 


Ken  Aley  8th  from  the  left,  2nd  row,  with  fellow  Waterways  Patrolman  during  the  1950’s. 
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The  boy  said,  “Yeah!”  He  was  still 
pretty  mad  at  his  dad  for  taking  the 
rod  from  him.  The  father  paid  the 
$25  fine  and  said  it  had  spoiled  his 
vacation  as  they  had  planned  on 
going  some  place  else. 

I can  still  see  some  of  the  fishermen 
run,  when  they’d  see  me  coming, 
throwing  trout  right  and  left.  In  those 
days,  1 could  run  myself.  I’d  take 
after  them,  catch  and  bring  them 
back  and  search  through  the  weeds 
and  grass  and  find  as  many  trout  as  I 
could.  Usually,  they  were  on  the  short 
side  and  they’d  pay  the  fine  and  cost. 
Money  came  hard  in  those  days,  so  it 
really  hurt  to  get  caught. 

Poor  Eyesight 

One  year,  the  last  day  of  trout  sea- 
son (in  those  days  it  ended  July  31) 
Milo  Lilly  DFW  and  I were  patrolling 
Lebo  Run.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  very  hot.  We  found  this  fish- 
erman and  I asked  him  about  the  fish- 
ing. He  said,  “I  just  started.”  From 
the  perspiration  on  his  shirt,  I knew 
he  had  been  fishing  for  quite  some 
time.  After  the  routine  check,  I said 
I’d  like  to  check  his  car,  which  was 
nearby. 

“Sure,”  he  said,  and  we  walked 
back  to  the  car.  I opened  the  door 
and  there  was  one  of  the  old  type  oy- 
ster pails  which  a lot  of  the  old-timers 
used  for  a creel.  When  I opened  the 
pail,  I saw  a number  of  small  trout. 

I placed  the  fish  on  the  ground  and 
got  my  measuring  stick  and  started  to 
measure  the  trout.  As  I found  a short 
one,  I’d  lay  it  off  to  the  side.  The  man 
spoke  up  after  I had  measured  about 
a half-dozen  and  said,  “My  eyes 
aren’t  too  good  anymore,  so  maybe  I 
didn’t  see  what  I was  doing.” 

I laid  another  trout  out  and  put  the 
measure  on  the  fish.  The  fish  was 
very  close  to  being  legal.  The  man 
was  looking  over  my  shoulder  and 
spoke  right  up  and  said,  “Boy! 
You’re  calling  them  pretty  close.”  I 
knew,  then,  his  eyes  weren’t  all  that 
bad.  He  paid  $100  plus  cost. 

It  seems  as  if  I could  go  on  forever 
with  my  experiences.  I had  a lot  of 
them  during  my  37  years  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
Many  were  funny  and  some  disgust- 
ing, just  plain  greed. 

I’ve  been  retired  now  nearly  six 
years.  This  spring,  I went  back  to 


work  for  three  months  to  fill  a va- 
cancy until  a new  waterways  patrol- 
man was  assigned  to  Potter  County.  I 
enjoyed  it  very  much  as  it  put  me 
back  in  contact  with  old  friends  that  I 
hadn’t  seen  since  I retired.  They  were 
all  very  helpful  to  me  during  the 
spring  stocking.  In  fact,  they  took 
pity  on  the  old  man.  I want  to  thank 
them  all. 

“I’ve  had  a wonderful  life  and 
have  made  many  friends,  and  met 
some  wonderful  people.  I spend  my 
spare  time  now  fishing,  hunting,  trap- 
shooting and,  my  biggest  enjoyment, 
gardening.  I’d  like  to  thank  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  my  fellow 
officers,  and  the  Game  Commission 
boys  for  all  the  help  and  enjoyment 
they  gave  me.” 

(The  foregoing  appeared  in  The  Pot- 
ter Enterprise  Sportsmen’s  Special 
and  is  reprinted  here  with  permis- 
sion.) 


Biographical  Sketch 
Ken  A ley.  . . 


Ken  caught  his  first  trout  at  the  age 
of  six,  an  occurrence  that  was  to  have 
a great  impact  on  his  life.  Fishing 
with  his  father  on  Pine  Creek,  a 
speckled  beauty  of  a brook  trout  was 
brought  to  net.  The  brookie  meas- 
ured twelve  inches  in  length,  but  what 
that  one  trout  measured  in  terms  of 
life  style  might  never  have  been  re- 
corded. 

The  outdoors  became  a way  of  life 
for  Ken,  after  graduating  from 
Galeton  High  School,  where  he  par- 
ticipated in  football,  basketball  and 
baseball,  he  found  employment  in  a 
local  sporting  good  store  where  he 
was  employed  for  8 years  before  the 
death  of  its  owner.  Ken  inherited  the 
establishment  and  sold  it  two  years 
later. 

He  held  various  jobs  after  that  in- 
cluding a short  tenure  with  the  B & O 
Railroad  and  the  C.C.C.  Camp  in 
Conrad.  After  a 4 year  stint  with  the 


highway  department,  Ken  took  an 
exam  to  become  a state  fish  warden. 
On  May  10th,  1938,  Ken  assumed  his 
duties  as  fish  warden  to  Potter 
County,  a position  he  held  for  37  and 
a half  years. 

During  that  period  Ken  stocked  an 
estimated  3,600,000  trout  and  trav- 
eled 960,000  miles,  an  average  of 
2,000  miles  per  month,  a tribute  to  his 
desire  to  do  his  job  well. 

During  these  thirty-seven  years  he 
was  honored  by  the  Potter  County 
Anglers  Club,  the  Genesee  Rod  and 
Gun  Club,  The  Austin  Costello 
Sportsmen  Association,  the  Oswayo 
Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  the  Cross 
Fork  Sportsmen  Association,  the 
Roulette  Fish  and  Game,  and  the 
Black  Forest  Conservation  Club  in 
the  form  of  an  honorary  member- 
ship to  each.  The  First  Fork  Fly 
Fishing  Club  presented  Ken  with  a 
lifetime  membership  for  his  efforts 
that  made  float  stocking  a common 
practice  in  the  county. 

After  his  retirement  in  December 
of  1974,  many  thought  that  a man 
who  had  spent  his  entire  life  in  the  out 
of  doors  might  tire  of  it.  But  Ken’s 
remarks  at  his  retirement  dinner 
dispelled  any  doubts,  for  he  said  em- 
phatically that  he  would  now  have 
more  time  to  fish,  hunt  and  trap. 

Ken,  still  resides  in  Potter  County 
in  the  small  town  of  Galeton,  on  the 
banks  of  his  favorite  fisheries,  Pine 
Creek.  Although  Ken  does  not  hunt 
as  often  as  he  once  did  and  admits 
that  gardening  takes  a fair  share  of 
his  time,  he  remains  an  avid  fisher- 
man and  trap  shooter. 

He  can  be  found  on  any  given  even- 
ing fishing  the  tributaries  and  the 
waters  of  the  main  flow  of  Pine 
Creek,  long  his  favorite  trout  fish- 
eries. Not  that  its  the  only  or  the  best 
stream  in  his  area.,  but  rather  because 
of  the  close  proximity  to  his  home. 

It  is  a bit  ironic  after  thirty-seven 
years  of  service  with  the  commission 
and  the  stocking  of  3,600,000  trout, 
that  Ken  would  remain  as  always  a 
premiere  trout  fisherman,  but  he  has, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  always 
will  be. 
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Looking  for  a Wallhanger? 


By  Michael  Bleech 

Where’s  the  best  trophy  fishing 
in  Pennsylvania?  Naturally, 
this  question  will  cause  a lot  of  argu- 
ment, and  a lot  of  areas  could  make  a 
bid  for  the  top  spot.  Few  will  argue, 
though,  against  the  merits  of  the 
Kinzua  Dam  area.  This  may  well  be 
one  of  the  finest  trophy  fishing  spots 
in  the  eastern  U.S.  Considering  the 
variety  of  trophy  fish  taken  in  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  (the  lake  created 
by  the  Kinzua  Dam),  the  Allegheny 
River,  and  other  waters  in  the  same 
area,  the  potential  is  mind-boggling. 
Let’s  look  at  some  facts. 

PIKE  The  last  two  Pennsylvania  state 
record  pike  were  taken  from  the  Alle- 
gheny Reservoir.  A 29  lb.  12  oz.  fish, 
the  current  record,  was  caught 
through  the  ice,  as  was  the  previous 
record.  Chances  of  the  record  being 
broken  again  soon  are  excellent!  Pike 
can  also  be  taken  from  the  Allegheny 
River,  Conewango  Creek  and 
Brokenstraw  Creek.  In  1978,  a 44‘A 
in.  24  lb.  pike  was  taken  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  and  every  year  pike  over 
15  lb.  are  caught  in  the  Conewango. 


Anything  over  10  lb.  is  large  for  the 
Brokenstraw. 

For  the  best  action,  try  the  reser- 
voir in  the  spring.  Work  live  bait 
through  shoreline  cover.  Six  inch 
shiners  are  just  the  ticket.  You  have 
to  let  the  fish  run  too  long  with  a big- 
ger bait,  and  your  line  will  almost 
surely  be  wrapped  around  a snag. 
MUSKELLUNGE  As  a rule  of 
thumb,  trophy  musky  lakes  are  sup- 
posed to  be  deep  and  clear  — a per- 
fect description  of  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir.  Though  we  haven’t  seen  a 
fifty  pounder  yet,  the  potential  is 
there.  A 46  lb.  musky  was  caught  in 
1978,  and  a 44  lb.  fish  came  through 
the  ice  in  early  February,  1980.  At 
least  two  more  in  that  class  were 
found  dead.  1 know  of  two  muskies 
over  50  in.  that  were  caught  and  re- 
leased out  of  season.  Quite  a few 
twenty  pounders  are  taken,  and  thirty 
pounders  aren’t  rare. 

The  Allegheny  River  is  a very 
underrated  musky  fishery.  On  a fish 
per  man/hour  basis,  it  must  rate  with 
the  top  musky  waters.  The  few  ang- 


lers who  specialize  in  muskies  do  very 
well.  In  the  winter  of  1979,  a 51  in.  43 
lb.  fish  was  taken  in  the  tailwaters. 
However,  a twenty  pound  river 
musky  is  very  good. 

BASS  Smallmouth  bass  have  been  an 
area  favorite  for  many  more  years 
than  I can  remember.  Old-timers 
know  the  bass  fishing  isn’t  what  it 
used  to  be  on  the  Allegheny,  but  it 
does  seem  to  be  improving.  There  are 
plenty  of  1-2  pound  fish,  with  enough 
3-4  pounders  to  keep  it  interesting. 

Brokenstraw,  Conewango  and 
Tionesta  Creeks  all  provide  good 
smallmouth  bass  fishing.  Broken- 
straw and  Tionesta  are  good  for  num- 
bers of  fish  up  to  two  pounds,  but 
few  larger  ones.  The  Conewango 
gives  up  a bass  over  five  pounds  every 
now  and  then,  and  is  probably  the 
most  underutilized  water  in  the  area. 

The  best  place  for  a trophy  bass  in 
the  Kinzua  area  is  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir.  Many  fish  weighing  four 
to  five  pounds  are  taken.  There  will 
be  a few  six  pound  smallmouths 
caught  every  year,  and  maybe  even  a 
seven  pounder.  The  largemouth  bass 
population  is  very  low,  but  if  you 
manage  to  catch  one,  it  may  weigh  up 
to  seven  or  eight  pounds.  Almost  all 
largemouths  will  be  taken  near  the 
New  York  line. 

WALLEYE  Kinzua’s  number  one 
fish  — fisherpersons  spend  more 
time  chasing  walleyes  than  any  other 
fish,  around  here.  If  you  want  a 
trophy  walleye,  Kinzua  is  the  place  to 
do  it.  Six  pounders  are  common,  and 
ten  pounders  are  caught  regularly. 
Twelve  pounders  no  longer  cause  any 
commotion,  and  a few  walleyes  over 
fifteen  pounds  are  caught  each  year. 
Each  year  for  three  years,  a walleye 
over  seventeen  pounds  has  been  taken 
through  the  ice,  including  the  state 
record;  36'/2  inch,  17  pound  9 ounce. 
This  is  getting  close  to  world  record 
class. 

The  tailwaters  has  been  the  most 
popular  spot  for  the  past  few'  years, 
but  most  anglers  miss  the  trophy  fish- 
ing that  is  at  its  best  in  the  colder 
months.  Jigs  and  live  bait  are  the  big 
producers. 

Walleye  fishing  in  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  has  really  turned  on.  In  the 
summer  months,  most  fish  are  taken 
by  trolling  live  bait  harnesses,  or  by 

cum.  on  page  28 
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Special  Regulations: 
The  Waiting  is  Over 


tion  of  any  new  specially  regulated 
fisheries.  In  effect,  the  Commission 
said,  “No  more  of  these  things  until 
we  have  better  information  on  our 
streams  and  a clearer  idea  of  what  we 
can  hope  to  accomplish  with  special 
regulations!”  That’s  the  way  it  was 
until  1980  when  the  moratorium  end- 
ed. Now  anglers  are  beginning  to  ask: 
“What’s  going  to  happen?” 
“Where’s  the  new  program?” 
“When  will  we  see  some  new  fly-fish- 
ing-only or  fish-for-fun  areas?” 
Some  of  the  Commission’s  critics 
might  answer  those  questions  by  say- 
ing, “Nothing,”  “Nowhere,”  and 
“Never.”  They  would  be  wrong. 
Some  exciting  things  are  going  to 
happen  and  we  will  have  a new  pro- 
gram. 

The  objective  of  the  moratorium 
was  to  provide  time  for  Fisheries 
Management  staff  to  evaluate  data 
from  survey  and  inventory  work  and 
determine  the  best  uses  of  special  reg- 
ulations in  a statewide  program  based 
on  resource  categories  — a sort  of 
“stream  classification”  approach. 
Unfortunately,  uncontrollable  pro- 
gram delays  and  extending  of  staff 


have  resulted  in  a failure  to  develop 
resource  classification  on  schedule. 
That  means  we  cannot  designate  spe- 
cial regulations  for  specific  streams 
because  we  don’t  have  clearly  identi- 
fied resource  categories.  Despite  the 
lack  of  classification,  we  can  still 
make  some  real  progress  on  a new  ap- 
proach to  using  special  regulations. 

A great  deal  of  information  has 
been  gathered  on  trout  streams  across 
the  state.  It  is  now  possible  to  analyze 
and  compare  survey  results  from 
streams  that  appear  similar  in  every 
way  except  regulations.  We  now 
know  far  more  than  ever  before 
about  trout  populations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  how  they  might  respond  to 
special  regulations.  The  Commission 
is  in  a position  to  make  sound  obser- 
vations on  what  special  regulations 
will  or  will  not  achieve  in  managing  a 
fishery.  We  have  some  clear  ideas  as 
to  what  direction  we  would  like  to  see 
programs  such  as  fly-fishing-only  and 
fish-for-fun  take  in  the  future.  Those 
ideas  involve  some  major  changes  in 
both  philosophy  and  regulations, 
changes  we  believe  will  be  welcomed 
and  supported  by  all  anglers  when 


By  Delano  R.  Graff 
Chief  Division  of  Fisheries 

Anglers  who  prefer  to  do  their 
trout  fishing  in  specially  regulat- 
ed areas,  such  as  fly-fishing-only  or 
fish-for-fun,  are  generally  aware  that 
expansion  of  these  programs  came  to 
a screeching  halt  in  1977.  At  that  time 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
declared  a moratorium  on  designa- 
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they’ve  had  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand them. 

Some  folks  were  quite  concerned 
that  the  moratorium  would  lead  to  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  fly-fishing- 
only  and  fish-for-fun  programs. 
Their  fears  can  be  put  to  rest.  The 
regulations  will  change,  standards  for 
using  special  regulations  will  change, 
and  in  the  case  of  fish-for-fun,  even 
the  name  will  change;  but  “quality 
anglers’’  will  still  recognize  their 
favorite  programs.  The  concepts  of 
tackle  restrictions  (such  as  fly-fishing- 
only)  and  of  limited  or  no  harvest 
(catch-and-release)  have  a bright  fu- 
ture as  part  of  resource-based  man- 
agement. 

Fly-Fishing-Only 

Fly-fishing-only  sections  are  cur- 
rently established  on  sections  of  30 
streams  statewide.  The  quality  of 
streams  (or  stream  sections)  under 
fly-fishing-only  regulations  varies 
from  those  just  meeting  standards  for 
trout  stocking  to  those  supporting  a 
substantial  population  of  wild  trout. 
Despite  disparities  in  the  quality  of 
streams  included  in  the  program,  fly- 
fishing-only areas  have  proven  quite 
popular  with  anglers.  Any  new  pro- 
gram development  must  include  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  fly-fishing- 
only  areas  can  be  used  to  achieve  both 
social  and  biological  objectives;  that 
fly-fishing-only  is  an  appropriate 
fishery  management  approach  for 
both  stocked  trout  and  wild  trout 
fisheries. 

The  proposed  new  regulations  for 
fly-fishing-only  areas  are  designed  to 
cover  both  wild  trout  and  hatchery 
trout  fisheries.  Since  hatchery  trout 
can  be  used  in  the  proposed  program, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  virtual- 
ly all  of  the  streams  now  covered  by 
fly-fishing-only  regulations  will  be  in- 
cluded under  the  new  proposal.  Cer- 
tainly a few  at  both  ends  of  the 
scale  — very  poor  and  very 
good  — may  be  deleted.  The  very 
poor  should  be  returned  to  the  gener- 
ally regulated  fishery,  and  the  out- 
standing wild  trout  streams  may  merit 
consideration  for  special  manage- 
ment or  catch-and-release.  The  im- 
portant consideration  is  that,  should 
the  proposed  regulations  become  ef- 
fective in  1982,  there  would  be  no  in- 
stant and  disruptive  change  in  the 


status  of  stream  sections  now  covered 
by  fly-fishing-only  regulations.  We 
anticipate  that  changes  and  growth  of 
the  fly-fishing-only  program  would 
proceed  in  an  organized  and  orderly 
fashion  consistent  with  management 
by  resource  category. 

The  proposed  regulations  are  very 
similar  to  those  now  in  effect,  but 
there  are  two  major  differences  which 
merit  attention.  These  differences  are 
(1)  creel  limit  and  (2)  angling  season. 

1.  Creel  Limit 

The  daily  creel  limit  for  fly-fishing- 
only  will  be  reduced  from  six  to  three 
trout.  This  reduction  is  intended  to 
place  emphasis  on  the  recreation- 
al/angling experience  aspects  of  fly 
fishing  and  to  minimize  harvest  as  a 
motivation  or  objective  in  fishing 
these  areas.  The  creel  limit  reduction 
should  also  serve  to  strengthen  the 
Commission’s  position  that  fly-fish- 
ing-only areas  are  not  discriminatory. 
The  angler  fishing  a fly-fishing-only 
section  has  paid  a price:  He  or  she  has 
forfeited  the  opportunity  to  creel  a 
basketful  of  trout.  The  three  trout 
creel  limit  should  prove  easy  to  recall 
by  anglers  as  it  is  the  same  limit  im- 
posed during  the  extended/winter 
trout  season. 

2.  Angling  Season 

Under  current  regulations,  all  fly- 
fishing-only areas  are  considered 
“Approved  Trout  Waters’’  and  are 
closed  to  all  fishing  from  March  1 to 
the  opening  day  of  trout  season.  Un- 
der proposed  regulations,  fly-fishing- 
only  areas  would  be  open  to  angling 
with  a zero  creel  limit,  no  harvest,  for 
the  period  from  March  1 to  the  open- 
ing day  of  trout  season. 

The  objective  is  to  provide  for  a 
year  around  trout  fishery  in  fly-fish- 
ing-only sections.  Among  other 
things,  this  approach  would  permit 
an  early  season  “catch-and-release’’ 
opportunity  in  those  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth  where  no  catch-and- 
release  management  is  possible  with 
wild  trout.  The  zero  creel  limit  will 
mean  that  no  one  will  have  an  “early 
chance’’  to  harvest  trout  even  though 
a stream  would  be  stocked  in  the 
period  March  1 to  opening  day  of 
trout  season.  Concern  about  angling 
mortality  on  fish  caught  and  released 
should  be  minimal  as  the  hooking 
mortality  of  fish  caught  on  flies,  is, 
unlike  that  of  bait,  quite  low. 

The  proposal  for  a new  fly-fishing- 


only  program  with  regulations  to  take 
effect  January  1 , 1982,  is  as  follows: 
Objectives 

1 . The  objective  of  fly-fishing-only 
on  stocked  sections  is  to  provide  an- 
glers the  opportunity  to  fish  over  a 
relatively  high  population  of  trout  in 
a traditional  fashion  in  aesthetic  sur- 
roundings. 

2.  The  objective  of  fly-fishing-only 
on  wild  trout  sections  is  to  provide 
the  opportunity  to  fish  over  a rela- 
tively good  population  of  wild  trout 
in  a traditional  fashion,  permitting 
limited  harvest  but  attempting  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  exploitation. 
Standards  for  Use 

1 . Wild  trout  sections. 

2.  Stocked  trout  sections. 

3.  Minimum  section  length  of  one 
mile  (1.6  km). 

4.  Minimum  physical/chemical/ 
thermal  requirements  for  survival  of 
stocked  trout  from  April  to  mid-July 
in  a calendar  year. 

5.  Aesthetic  considerations  will  be 
part  of  evaluation. 

Regulations 

1.  Fishing  may  be  done  with  artifi- 
cial flies  and  streamers  constructed  of 
natural  or  synthetic  materials,  so  long 
as  all  flies  are  constructed  in  a normal 
fashion  on  a single  hook  with  compo- 
nents wound  on  or  about  the  hook. 
Specifically  prohibited  are  the  use  of 
molded  facsimiles  or  replicas  of  in- 
sects, earthworms,  fish  eggs,  fish,  or 
any  invertebrate  or  vertebrate  either 
singly  or  in  combination  with  the 
other  materials.  Likewise  prohibited 
are  other  lures  commonly  described 
as  spinners,  spoons,  or  plugs  made  of 
metal,  plastic,  wood,  or  rubber  singly 
or  in  combination. 

2.  Fishing  must  be  done  with 
tackle  which  is  limited  to  fly  rods,  fly 
reels,  and  fly  line  with  a maximum  of 
18  feet  in  leader  material  or  monofila- 
ment line  attached.  Spinning,  spin- 
cast,  and  casting  rods  and  reels  are 
prohibited. 

3.  The  use  and  possession  of  any 
baitfish,  fishbait,  or  other  device, 
natural  or  synthetic,  capable  of  catch- 
ing fish  other  than  artificial  flies  or 
streamers  is  prohibited. 

4.  Fishing  Hours:  One  hour  before 
sunrise  (except  opening  day  which  is  8 
a.m.)  to  one  hour  after  sunset. 

5.  Minimum  Size:  Nine  inches, 
caught  on,  or  in  possession  on,  the 
waters  under  regulation. 
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6.  Daily  Creel  Limit:  Three 

trout  — combined  species  — caught 
on,  or  in  possession  on,  the  waters 
under  regulation,  in  effect  for  regular 
and  any  extended  season.  Open  to 
fishing  year  around  with  a zero  creel 
limit  (no  harvest)  for  the  period  from 
March  1 to  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season. 

7.  Taking  of  baitfish  or  fishbait  is 
prohibited  at  all  times. 

Catch-and-Release/Fish-for-Fun 

Currently,  sections  of  17  streams 
statewide  are  being  managed  under 
fish-for-fun  or  fish-for-fun/artificial- 
lures-only  regulations.  When  the  fish- 
for-fun  program  was  in  its  early 
stages,  some  problems  with  public  ac- 
ceptance (or  at  least  it  appeared  that 
there  were  problems)  led  to  a pattern 
of  considering  first,  above  all,  the  ex- 
tent of  local  support  or  “sponsor- 
ship” for  a fish-for-fun  project.  A 
stocking  schedule  was  developed  to 
assure  a rather  constant  supply  of 
freshly  (“naive”)  hatchery  trout  so 
that  catch  rates  would  be  good  and 
the  “fish-for-fun”  concept  would 
grow  in  popularity.  Because  local 
support  or  sponsorship  was  such  a 
major  concern,  the  areas  included  un- 
der fish-for-fun  were  not  generally  se- 
lected based  on  exceptional  trout 
populations.  The  quality  of  waters 
under  fish-for-fun  regulations  ranges 
from  marginally  suitable  for  trout 
stocking  to  very  good  wild  trout  wa- 
ters. 

In  general,  fish-for-fun  areas  have 
proven  popular,  although  the  better 
sections  of  streams  with  good  trout 


populations  are  more  popular  and 
provide  a longer  term  fishery  than 
some  of  the  poorer  sites.  Assessment 
of  existing  fish-for-fun  areas  and  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  number  of 
exceptional  or  potentially  exceptional 
wild  trout  populations  in  Pennsylva- 
nia has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
“no-kill  management”  is  most  ap- 
propriately used  for  wild  trout  fish- 
eries. The  use  of  hatchery  trout  in 
fish-for-fun  areas  has  created  interest 
in  the  idea  of  catch-and-release  fish- 
ing and  has,  by  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  stocked  fish  to  be  caught 
more  than  one  time,  resulted  in  good 
recreational  use  of  hatchery  fish. 
Still,  when  all  aspects  of  catch-and- 
release  management  are  considered,  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  hatchery  trout  can  be  better  used 
in  other  management  programs. 

Despite  the  success  of  fish-for-fun 
areas  supported  by  hatchery  trout, 
they  do  have  some  negative  aspects. 
The  cost  of  multiple  stockings  of  rela- 
tively few  trout  per  stocking  has  be- 
come prohibitive;  consequently,  the 
number  of  times  a fish-for-fun  area  is 
stocked  has  had  to  be  reduced.  In 
more  than  a few  fish-for-fun  areas, 
water  temperatures  in  mid-to-late 
summer  are  too  high  to  maintain 
trout.  Those  hatchery  trout  remain- 
ing in  these  areas  are  often  so  stressed 
and  lethargic  during  warm  weather 
that  they  provide  no  angling,  or  more 
likely,  they  move  out  or  just  “disap- 
pear.” 

It  appears  that  wiser  use  of  hatch- 
ery trout  for  a special  regulations  pro- 
gram would  be  in  a program  which  al- 
lowed limited  harvest  while  still  em- 


phasizing the  recreational  experience 
rather  than  harvest.  Fly-fishing-only 
with  a three  trout  limit  or  perhaps  a 
special  management  area  based  on  ar- 
tificials only  and  a two  or  three  trout 
creel  limit  seem  to  be  the  best  special 
regulations  program  for  use  of  hatch- 
ery trout. 

Wild  trout  — natural,  self-sustain- 
ing populations  — offer  an  opportu- 
nity to  provide  a year  around  catch- 
and-release  fishery  with  no  stocking. 
Also,  if  a sufficient  section  of 
stream  — at  least  one  mile  — is  regu- 
lated, a more  “natural”  fishing  expe- 
rience can  be  provided.  The  popular- 
ity of  a “natural”  fishing  experience 
based  on  wild  trout  has  been  proven 
on  streams  such  as  Penns  Creek.  Re- 
stricting catch-and-release  regulations 
to  wild  trout  populations  permits  us 
to  truly  manage  a population  through 
catch-and-release  and  also  allows  us 
to  provide  an  angling  experience  that 
meets  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
anglers  who  tend  to  use  catch-and-re- 
lease areas. 

The  proposed  program  and 
regulations  for  catch-and-release 
management  of  trout  differs  in  sever- 
al important  ways  from  the  existing 
fish-for-fun  program.  These  differ- 
ences are: 

1.  Change  name  from  fish-for-fun 
to  catch-and-release. 

2.  Wild  trout  only,  no  stocking. 

3.  Change  from  flies  only  to  artifi- 
cial lures  only. 

4.  Change  minimum  length  to  one 
mile. 

5.  Change  definition  of  artificial 
lure  to  exclude  molded  facsimiles 
such  as  “artificial  salmon  eggs.” 

1 . Name  Change 

The  name  “Fish-For-Fun”  has  re- 
ceived some  criticism  because  it  is  not 
descriptive  of  what  we’re  trying  to  ac- 
complish — the  point  being  that  all 
fishing  is  fun,  not  just  catch-and-re- 
lease. While  that  criticism  is  not 
earthshaking,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  growing  trend  nationally  is  to  re- 
fer to  “fish-for-fun”  as  “catch-and- 
release.”  The  term  “catch-and-re- 
lease” is  accepted  and  in  general 
usage  among  both  anglers  and  fish- 
eries professionals.  In  recognition 
that  what  we  hope  to  offer  is  truly  a 
“catch-and-release”  fishery  and  that 
all  types  of  fishing,  from  bluegills  to 
brown  trout,  is  indeed  fun,  a name 
change  is  proposed. 
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2.  Wild  Trout  Only,  No  Stocking 

Catch-and-release  management 

based  on  wild  trout  will  allow  us  to 
take  advantage  of  and  truly  manage  a 
fine  natural  resource  (wild  trout)  and 
permit  use  of  hatchery  trout  in  other, 
more  appropriate  programs.  If  the 
proposal  to  use  catch-and-release  reg- 
ulations only  for  wild  trout  fisheries 
is  accepted,  some  adjustments  will 
have  to  be  made  to  the  list  of  areas 
now  under  “fish-for-fun”  — some 
of  these  waters  simply  do  not  support 
an  adequate  population  of  wild  trout 
to  provide  a fishery.  In  some  situa- 
tions it  might  be  necessary  to  change 
to  fly-fishing-only  to  permit  use  of 
hatchery  fish  in  what  is  now  a fish- 
for-fun  area,  but,  overall,  we  see  no 
insurmountable  problems  in  shifting 
emphasis  in  catch-and-release  to  wild 
trout. 

3.  Change  from  Fly-Fishing-Only 
Tackle  Restriction  to  Artificial- 
Lures-Only  Restriction 

There  is  virtually  no  difference  be- 
tween hooking  mortality  with  lures 
and  hooking  mortality  with  flies.  Un- 
fortunately, many  fly  fishers  either 
do  not  believe  that  lures  are  not  going 
to  kill  fish  or  they  simply  do  not  like 
lure  fishing  and,  as  a result,  vehe- 
mently oppose  use  of  artificial  lures 
in  a catch-and-release  fishery.  Several 
of  the  areas  now  under  fish-for-fun 
regulations  are  strongly  tied  to  the 
“flies  only”  philosophy.  These  in- 
clude Yellow  Breeches  Creek  and  Le- 
tort  Spring  Run  in  Cumberland 
County  and  the  Little  Lehigh  in  Le- 
high County.  This  is  purely  a social 
issue,  but  it  is  an  important  issue 
which  deserves  serious  attention.  No 
final  assessment  of  this  issue  can  be 
made  until  we  can  meet  and  discuss 
concerns  with  representatives  of  in- 
terested user  groups  and  landowners. 
Following  such  meetings,  we  will  be 
in  a better  position  to  evaluate  social 
impact  of  proposed  regulation 
changes. 

4.  Change  from  a Daily  Creel  Limit 
of  One  Trout  20  Inches  or  Longer  to 
“No  Fish  Killed  or  Had  in  Posses- 
sion’’ 

Relatively  few  20-inch  trout  are 
creeled  from  fish-for-fun  areas,  and, 
biologically,  the  killing  or  not  killing 
of  20-inch  trout  has  little  impact.  The 
positive  aspect  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lation is  that  an  angler  is  going  to  be 


fishing  over  a “natural”  population 
not  influenced  by  harvest.  (The  “big 
ones”  will  be  there  to  catch 
again  — maybe!)  The  negative  aspect 
of  the  proposed  change  is  that  an  ang- 
ler who  catches  a true  trophy  will 
have  to  return  it.  This  has  been  no 
problem  at  Fisherman’s  Paradise  and 
may  present  no  problem  in  any  area. 

This  is  primarily  a philosophi- 
cal/social concern.  We  should  have  a 
better  feeling  for  the  importance  of 
this  as  a public  issue  after  some  meet- 
ings and  discussions  with  user  groups. 

5.  Change  in  Definition  of  Legal 
Lures  to  Specifically  Prohibit  Use  of 
Molded  Facsimiles  Such  as  Artificial 
Salmon  Eggs 

The  proposed  change  is  to  use  the 
wording  from  the  fly-fishing-only 
regulation  to  specifically  prohibit  the 
use  of  molded  facsimiles  or  replicas 
of  insects,  earthworms,  fish  eggs, 
fish,  or  any  invertebrates  or  verte- 
brate either  singly  or  in  combination 
with  other  materials.  (Under  current 
regulations  such  molded  facsimiles 
are  considered  “artificial  lures.”) 

The  reason  for  this  proposed 
change  is  to  eliminate  use  of  items 
such  as  rubber  worms,  plastic  grass- 
hoppers, and  artificial  salmon  eggs  in 
catch-and-release  areas  and  hold 
hooking  mortality  to  a minimum. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  some  of 
the  molded  items,  particularly  the  sal- 
mon egg  imitations,  are  readily  swal- 
lowed by  trout  and  can  produce 
hooking  mortality  roughly  equivalent 
to  natural  bait. 

The  proposed  regulations  for  a new 
catch-and-release  program  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Objective 

1.  To  provide  anglers  the  opportu- 
nity to  fish  over  an  essentially  natural 
population  of  fish  were  hatchery  fish, 
harvest,  and  hooking  mortality  are 
not  factors  in  population  structure. 

Standards  for  Use 

1.  Catch-and-release  will  be  ap- 
plied to  stream  sections  which  have 
the  potential  to  support  a dense  popu- 
lation of  relatively  large  (14"  + ) wild 
trout. 

2.  Minimum  section  length  of  one 
mile  (1.6  km). 

3.  Stocking  of  adult  hatchery  trout 
shall  be  prohibited. 

Regulations 

1 . Fishing  may  be  done  with  artifi- 


cial lures  only,  constructed  of  metal, 
plastic,  rubber,  or  wood;  or  flies  or 
streamers  constructed  of  natural  or 
synthetic  materials.  All  such  lures 
may  be  used  with  spinning  or  fly  fish- 
ing gear.  Anything  other  than  de- 
scribed in  the  regulation  is  prohibit- 
ed. Specifically  prohibited  are  the  use 
of  molded  facsimiles  or  replicas  of  in- 
sects, earthworms,  fish  eggs,  fish,  or 
any  invertebrate  or  vertebrate  either 
singly  or  in  combination  with  the 
other  materials. 

2.  Fishing  Hours:  One  hour  before 
sunrise  to  one  hour  after  sunset. 

3.  No  trout  may  be  killed  or  had  in 
possession. 

4.  Open  to  fishing  the  year  around 
(no  closed  season). 

5.  Wading  permitted.  If  deemed 
necessary,  the  Commission  may  pro- 
hibit wading  in  designated  catch-and- 
release  areas.  Such  areas  will  be  post- 
ed to  indicate  such  prohibitions. 

6.  Taking  of  baitfish  or  fishbait  is 
prohibited  at  all  times. 

Those  are  the  proposed  new  regula- 
tions and  approaches  to  two  major 
categories  of  specially  regulated  fish- 
eries. In  a general  sense,  we  know 
what  types  of  streams  will  be  man- 
aged under  these  new  regulations.  We 
cannot,  without  resource  classifica- 
tion and  analysis  of  all  survey  infor- 
mation, begin  to  name  all  the  streams 
that  will  or  will  not  fall  into  the  ap- 
propriate category  for  specific  regula- 
tions. The  opportunities  are  exciting. 
Not  every  stream  is,  nor  could  they 
even  be,  a Letort  or  a Slate  Run,  but 
we  do  have  some  exceptional  trout 
populations  that  deserve  exceptional 
management.  The  new  approaches  to 
fly-fishing-only  and  catch-and-release 
regulations  provide  flexibility  to  man- 
age for  both  resource  and  recreation. 
The  moratorium  forced  the  “quality 
angler”  to  accept  a no-growth  status 
for  their  favorite  programs.  The 
product  of  that  moratorium  is,  in  my 
estimation,  well  worth  the  wait.  I 
hope  fly  fishermen  and  wild  trout 
anglers  — in  fact,  all  anglers  — will 
share  my  enthusiasm. 

The  new  proposals  for  fly-fishing- 
only  and  catch-and-release  are  only  a 
beginning;  if  successful  they  should 
pave  the  way  to  even  more  innovative 
applications  of  special  regulations 
which  will  benefit  both  anglers  and 
trout.  I urge  all  anglers  to  give  the 
new  programs  their  support. 
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John  Fleming  40'A  ”-19  lbs. 


“BY  GEORGE, 
SEEING  IS 
BELIEVING” 


Above:  Jerry  Strohl  40”-l  7 lbs. 


Left:  John  J.  Toth  40”-15  lbs. 
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By  Buddy  Grucela 

Sixteen  years  ago,  during  the 
Spring  of  1965,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  introduced  into  the 
Delaware  River  the  largest  fresh 
water  fish,  the  mighty  muskellunge. 

It  was  to  be  an  experimental  stock- 
ing program  of  50,000  musky  fry  per 
year  for  five  consecutive  years.  Ten 
thousand  each  for  the  counties  of 
Bucks,  Northampton,  Monroe,  Pike 
and  Wayne.  Hopefully  this  would  be 
the  beginning  of  a new  kind  of  fishing 
for  Delaware  River  anglers. 

Since  the  Delaware  is  a big  river, 
and  because  it  takes  a musky  an 
average  of  four  to  five  years  to  reach 
the  legal  limit  of  30  inches,  in  the 
beginning  the  program  received  little 
attention.  However,  when  the  idea 
finally  sunk  in,  the  general  attitude  of 
the  river  people  became  one  of  grave 
concern. 

Surely  such  a big  fish  would  eat  all 
the  other  fish  present  in  the  river, 
especially  the  bass  and  walleye.  Shad 
fishermen  did  not  cherish  the  idea  of 
these  monsters  taking  a bite  out  of  the 
up-river  migrants  and  then  gorging 
themselves  on  the  spent  shad. 

The  big  fish  fishermen  could  care 
less.  They  maintained  the  philosophy 
the  bigger  the  fish  the  better,  while 
waterfowl  lovers  and  swimmers  shud- 
dered over  the  very  thought. 

The  pessimist  laughed  off 
everybody’s  concern  by  simply  say- 
ing, “Somebody  doesn’t  have  both 
oars  in  the  water.” 

Commission  biologists  put  a lot  of 
minds  at  ease  by  stressing  that 
muskellunge  only  grew  large  enough 
to  catch  and  eat  some  of  the  large 
coarse  fish  such  as  suckers  and  carp 
which  tend  to  over  populate  the  river. 

This  explanation  seemed  to  satisfy 
everyone  except  my  friend  George. 
George  is  mad  at  everybody.  His 
words,  “When  those  killers  grow  up 
they’re  gonna  eat  my  suckers”,  are 
still  ringing  in  my  ears. 

I had  forgotten  the  old  timer  was  a 
champion  spring  sucker  fisherman. 
But  he  remembered  I favored  the 
Muskie  stockings  so  naturally,  since 
we  were  friends,  he  blamed  me  for  his 


notion  that  muskies  would  com- 
pletely deplete  the  river  sucker 
population. 

1 got  off  the  hook  by  putting  the 
blame  where  it  belonged,  on  former 
District  Fish  Warden  Miles  Witt. 
After  all  Miles  had  a reputation  of 
trying  to  give  every  fisherman  a 
chance  to  catch  a bigger  fish  then  they 
could  possibly  carry.  Besides  the  two 
were  ceremonial  blood  brothers. 

The  entire  matter  was  soon  forgot- 
ten, despite  the  yearly  stockings. 
After  all,  why  worry  about  the  stock- 
ing of  a one-inch  fish. 

Then  in  November  1967,  John 
Vitell  of  Sparta,  New  Jersey,  raised  a 
lot  of  eyebrows  by  catching  a 6 
pound,  30  inch  musky  at  Dingman’s 
Ferry.  Vitell’s  catch  was  particularly 
interesting  since  three  year  olds 
seldom  exceed  25  inches.  Could  it  be 
that  these  fish  had  found  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  River  to  their  liking? 

The  Spring  of  1968  produced 
musky  number  two,  which  measured 
32  inches  in  length  and  weighing  IVi 
pounds.  The  date  was  March  27,  the 
piace  was  Shawnee,  the  angler  was 
Dick  Frensky  of  Greenawalds.  His 
bait  was  a lamprey  eel.  A definite  pic- 
ture was  beginning  to  unfold.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it  now,  The 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
musky  plan  was  beginning  to  take 
hold. 

All  of  a sudden  a strange  thing  hap- 
pened. Information  or  confirmation 
of  musky  catches  became  scarce.  If 
anybody  was  doing  any  catching  they 
sure  were  keeping  it  quiet.  Every  once 
in  a while  you  would  hear  a whisper 
of  some  secret  sightings,  but  the  big 
question  was,  are  they  really  muskies 
or  just  big  fish  rumors? 

The  answer  came  a year  later  when 
fishermen  from  both  sides  of  the  river 
reported  seeing  muskies  in  their 
favorite  fishing  pools  swirling  and  go- 
ing into  V shaped  maneuvers.  Others 
in  direct  contrast  were  observed  in 
lazy  sub-surface  movements  by  cruis- 
ing canoeist.  Positive  sightings  of 
mean  looking  fish  were  made  at 
Sandts  Eddy,  Martins  Creek, 
Riegelsville  and  along  the  wall  at 
Municipal  Beach  above  Easton. 


On  a hot,  muggy  Wednesday  night 
in  mid-August  eleven  years  ago  Jersey 
angler,  John  Fleming  of  Phillipsburg 
made  it  official.  Using  a small  red 
worm  as  bait  he  became  the  first  to 
record  a musky  catch  from  the 
Easton,  Phillipsburg  section  of  the 
Delaware  River,  a 41  Vi  inch,  19 
pounder. 

The  battle  began  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the 
Hummer’s  Beach  area  and  ended  an 
hour  and  15  minutes  later  with  flem- 
ing  beating  the  musky  over  the  head 
with  his  sneaker,  while  his  fishing 
partner  John  Streader  of  Easton  held 
on  for  dear  life.  The  musky’s  girth 
was  1 7 inches. 

As  the  word  of  the  big  catch  spread 
the  local  waterways  patrolman  was 
flooded  with  calls  from  fishermen, 
canoeists  and  swimmers  as  to  the 
exact  stocking  locations.  Some  asked 
if  it  was  true  that  muskies  were  often 
referred  to  as  fresh  water  barracuda 
and  wondered  if  they  would  attack 
swimmers.  After  offering  a wealth  of 
information  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  received  a well  deserved 
pat  on  the  back.  Miles  Witt  was  pro- 
moted to  Regional  Supervisor  and 
left  town.  It  was  also  the  year  my 
friend  George  let  it  be  known  that  he 
would  never  speak  to  me  again. 

Eight  months  later  and  approx- 
imately a mile  down-river,  near  the 
Eddyside  Municipal  bathing  beach, 
Easton  angler,  Jerry  Strohl,  became 
an  instant  hero  when  he  gingerly 
beached  the  areas  second  musky,  A 
40  inch,  20  pounder. 

On  August  4,  1975,  almost  a year 
after  the  Fleming  catch,  then  16  year 
old  Richard  Frankenfield,  of 
Phillipsburg,  accomplished  in  one 
day  what  I was  trying  to  do  all  sum- 
mer. He  landed  the  biggest  and 
meanest  musky  ever  to  wiggle  a tail. 
A 43  inch,  31  pounder. 

On  May  21,  1978,  Waterways 
Patrolman,  Terry  Hannold  called  me 
away  from  the  dinner  table  to  view  a 
43 14  inch,  36  pound  musky  caught  by 
17  year  old  Chris  Petraglia  of  Staten 
Island,  New  York.  The  catch  was 
made  from  shore  near  the  end  of  the 
island  at  Driftstone  Campground. 

Perhaps  veteran  musky  men  would 
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be  interested  in  knowing  this  feat  was 
accomplished  while  fishing  from 
shore  for  carp  with  no  weight  on  the 
line.  Chris  was  using  a cornmeal  ball 
for  bait  with  a size  8 gold  hook  on  8 
pound  test  line.  The  river  was  high 
and  muddy,  he  had  no  net,  so  in 
typical  New  York  fahion  he  just 
threw  the  big  fish  on  shore  by  hand. 

While  we’re  on  the  subject  of 
fishing  for  carp  and  catching 
muskies.  Kalman  Kollar  of 
Bethlehem  had  his  day  a few  years 
ago  in  November  when  he  banked  a 
40!/2  inch,  20  !4  pound  tiger  musky 
from  the  Riegelsville  section  of  the 
Delaware  River.  Kalman  was  using  a 
worm  as  bait. 

Later  in  November  while  fishing 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
Mike  “Last  Cast’’  Luzeitti  of  Pohat- 
cong  Township,  New  Jersey  found 
out  just  how  it  feels  to  tangle  with  a 
fighting  fish. 

After  several  boring  hours  of  worm 
fishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pohat- 
cong  Creek  he  talked  his  wife  into 
allowing  him  just  one  more  cast. 
Using  a small  silver  phoebe,  Mike 
gaffed  a 33  inch,  10  pounder  but  not 
before  it  took  the  gaff  away  from  him 
three  times  and  broke  the  line.  His 
closing  statement  was,  “The  doggone 
thing  went  bananas  when  it  found  out 
I was  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.” 

The  next  official  catch  belongs  to 
John  J.  Toth,  of  Northampton, 
Pennsylvania.  The  big  happening  oc- 
curred ten  miles  north  of  Easton  on 
January  6,  1979  at  10:00  a.m.  John 
was  using  a silver  and  black  Heddon 
Hellcat  and  fishing  less  than  fifty 
yards  from  my  friend  George’s  favor- 
ite sucker  hole  when  the  big  fish 
struck.  The  prize  musky  measured  40 
inches  and  weighed  in  at  15  pounds. 

Musky  fever  ran  high  last  year. 
Catching  big  muskies  became  more 
than  just  an  occasional  accidental 
happening.  Big  fish  lures  became  the 
tackle  of  the  day.  Everybody  who 
fished  the  big  river  had  the  muskies 
on  their  mind.  Even  my  friend 
George  was  seen  using  a wire  leader. 
Since  it’s  not  practical  to  use  such  a 
precautionary  measure  for  standard 


river  bottom  fishing  could  it  possibly 
be  that  the  old  timer  tied  into  a big 
musky  somewhere  along  the 
shoreline?  Now  wouldn’t  that  be 
something! 

With  muskies — as  the  saying  goes 
you  don’t  fish  for  them,  you  hunt 
them.  Once  you  have  found  one  it 
becomes  a matter  of  perserverance. 


Statistics  show  on  the  average  it  takes 
between  75  and  150  hours  to  land  a 
musky  in  good  musky  waters.  The 
Delaware  may  not  be  regarded  as  the 
best  musky  water  around  but  no  one 
can  deny  the  fact  that  the  little  fellows 
the  Fish  Commission  started  stocking 
in  1965  have  grown  and  continue  to 
prosper. 


Muskie  catches  (1980) 


DATE 

NAME 

SIZE  & WEIGHT 

LURE 

PLACE 

March  28 

Bill  Nykyforuk 
(N.J.) 

35  Pound 

worm 

Kittatinny 

Beach 

July 

Jim  Smith  (N.J.) 

21  lb,  2oz. 
39  inches 

Mr. 

Twister 

Hutchinson 

July  11 

Paul  Belak  (PA) 

25  lb,  41  inches 

Rapala 

Martins 

Creek 

July 

Paul  Lindeblad 
(N.J.) 

21  lb. 

Harmony 

August 

Rich 

Frankenfield 

(N.J.) 

15  lb. 

Mr. 

Twister 

Hutchinson 

August 

Rich 

Frankenfield 

(N.J.) 

13  lb.  15  oz. 
39  inches 

rubber 

worm 

Hutchinson 

August 

Bob  Class  (PA) 
(released  both 
catches) 

30  inches  and 
33  inches 

live 

minnows 

MartinsCreek 

August 

Joe  Croot  (N.J.) 

18  pound,  41  inches 

Worthington 

August 

Fugh  DeFilippis 
(N.J.) 

18  lb. 

Foul  Rift 

August 
August  31 

Kevin  Koch 
(N.J.) 

Tim  Flynn 

26  lb,  42  inches 
23  lb,  7 oz. 

floating 

Rebel 

Worthington 

(N.J.) 

421/2  inches 

hellgramite 

Foul  Rift 

Sept.  3 

Tim  Flynn 
(N.J.) 

16  lb,  15  oz 

Jake 

black  tail 

Foul  Rift 

Christopher  Petraglia  with  a 43 ‘A  ”-36  !b  Delaware  Muskie. 
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Latest  Sightings  and  Hot  Spots 

Eaton-Phillipsburg  Free  Bridge: 
Muskies  are  readily  observed  cruising 
and  rolling  during  feeding  periods 
specifically  off  the  downstream  side 
of  the  bridge.  A little  further  down 
from  the  bridge  at  Scott  park  where 
the  Lehigh  River  empties  into  the 
Delaware  is  a known  hangout  of  a 
monster  muskie  that  has  broken  more 
than  one  line.  The  city  of  Easton 
maintains  free  boat  launching 
facilities  making  this  an  ideal  area  for 
a big  fish  beginning. 

Getters  Island:  One  half  mile  north 
on  611  where  the  Bushkill  Creek 
enters  the  river.  Fish  the  falls  and  the 
down-stream  point  of  the  island. 

St.  Anthony  Nose:  Three  miles  north 
of  Easton  off  Rt.  611.  Look  for  a big 
rock  near  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
guy  you  see  on  the  rock  lost  this 
muskie  because  as  he  put  it,  “The 
rock  wasn’t  big  enough  for  the  both 
of  us.”  Incidentally  this  area  is  di- 
rectly adjacent  from  Hummers  Beach 


on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river. 
The  scene  of  Flemming’s  big  catch  of 
1970. 

Joe  Hollar’s  (Deer  Stop)  Dock:  Don’t 
know  exactly  where  this  one  comes 
from  or  where  it  goes.  The  big  fish  is 
strictly  a cruiser.  Usually  during  the 
early  morning  or  late  evening  hours. 
Could  be  the  same  fish  that  was  spot- 
ted off  the  bridge  culvert  of  the  near- 
by Mud  Run  Creek.  Boats  may  be 
launched  from  the  nearby  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  Access 
area  at  Sandts  Eddy. 

Martins  Creek  Access:  Located  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Martins  Creek.  En- 
trance to  this  area  can  only  be  gained 
off  Rt.  611  then  through  the  Con 
Agra  parking  lot.  Boats  may  be  laun- 
ched here  but  parking  is  a problem. 
Last  year  this  hot  spot  produced  eight 
confirmed  musky  catches.  Fish  the 
drop-off  where  the  creek  enters  the 
river. 

Muskies  can  also  be  scouted  from 
the  top  of  the  nearby  Martins  Creek, 
Brainards  railroad  bridge,  especially 


around  the  first  and  third  piers. 
Watch  out  for  the  train!  Approx- 
imately 100  yards  down-stream  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  just  before  the 
river  makes  a bend  is  a small  pocket 
full  of  brush,  logs,  railroad  ties,  some 
other  type  of  debris,  and  a medium 
sized  muskie.  One  needs  a stout  heart 
as  well  as  a good  brand  of  heavy 
monofilament  to  hold  this  frisky  crit- 
ter. 

Keifers  Island:  Located  about  a mile 
up-river  from  the  above  access  this 
island  features  a heavy  duck  popula- 
tion. Fishing  here  is  best  by  wading. 
Remember  to  fish  on  both  sides  of  the 
island.  Put  in  some  extra  fishing  time 
on  the  upper  side  of  island  (N.J.).  On 
Pa.  side  between  the  island  and  the 
railroad  bridge  is  considered  to  be 
musky  country.  Work  this  area  at 
sunrise  with  a slow  troll. 

Ironically  the  whereabouts  of  prob- 
ably the  biggest  muskie  around  is  not 
much  of  a secret.  On  the  Pa.  side  of 
the  river  halfway  between  the  railway 
bridge  and  Keifers  Island  is  an  aban- 
doned area  known  as  Riverwood 
Beach.  Just  above  the  beach  is  an  in- 
let where  the  big  fish  comes  in  to 
dine.  Look  for  the  top  half  of  a 
sunken  barrel  lying  horizontically  on 
the  beach  side  of  the  inlet.  Catch  this 
cautious  tackle  buster  and  you  just 
might  have  a new  state  record. 
Pennsylvania  Power  & Light  Access: 
Between  Martins  Creek  and  Belvidere 
located  off  DelHaven  Road.  Rocky 
launching  conditions  make  shore 
fishing  or  wading  easier.  Best  bet  here 
is  just  below  the  beach  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Oughoughton  Creek  to 
where  Skunk  Hollow  spring  enters 
the  river.  Another  known  musky 
hangout  here  is  at  the  base  of  the  first 
set  of  rapids  above  the  railroad 
bridge.  This  stretch  of  fast  water  is 
the  tail-end  of  the  deep  Foul  Rift 
pool. 

Riverton — Belvidere  Bridge:  This  is  a 
more  than  one  musky  area.  Surface 
rolls  paricularlv  where  the  Pequest 
Creek  enters  the  river  are  a common 
occurrence.  Evening  hours  are  best. 
Take  the  time  to  talk  with  the  bridge 
officer  for  more  exact  details. 


Brainards  Railroad  Bridge,  Martin  Creek  Access. 
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By  Jim  Hayes 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a popu- 
lar song  that  went,  “If  you’ve  got 
the  money,  I’ve  got  the  time.’’  It  pro- 
posed a mutually  agreeable  arrange- 
ment, companionship  for  the  where- 
withal to  have  a good  time  together. 

I’d  like  to  work  out  a similar  swap. 
If  you  know  of  some  places  where  I 
can  catch  fish  — bass,  trout,  pickerel 
and  pike  — I’ve  got  some  dandy  rec- 
ipes. We’ll  catch  the  fish  together,  I’ll 
cook  them,  and  we’ll  have  a feast. 

The  recipes  are  contained  in  The 
Gourmet  Cookbook.  My  wife  and  I 
got  the  two  volume  set  for  a wedding 
present.  We  use  it  a lot.  She  cooks  up 
dishes  with  fancy  names  like 
Couronne  de  Canard  au  Riz  a la  Nor- 
mande  and  Ballottine  de  Volaille  ala 
Regance. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  fish  rec- 
ipes, I frequently  have  trouble  com- 
ing up  with  the  ingredients.  For  ex- 
ample, there’s  this  recipe  for  Roast 
Bass  which  goes: 

Wash  quickly  a black  bass,  weigh- 
ing about  4 pounds,  in  cold  water 
slightly  acidulated  with  lemon  juice 
or  vinegar.  Wipe  the  fish  dry.  Rub  the 
bass  on  both  sides  with  mixed  salt  and 
freshly  ground  black  pepper 
and  .... 

Does  anyone  know  where  I can 
catch  a four  pound  bass  without  too 
much  trouble? 

I thought  I had  one  one  day  when 
my  15  year  old  son  and  I were  fishing 
at  Lake  Arthur  in  Moraine  State 
Park.  He  was  casting  the  shoreline 
with  a Daredevil  when  he  tied  into  a 
dandy  fish. 

He  finally  reeled  it  alongside  the 
boat  and  netted  a largemouth  bass 
that  would  easily  have  gone  three 
pounds.  He  unhooked  it  and  prompt- 
ly heaved  it  overboard. 

“My  gosh,  what  did  you  do  that 
for?’’  I gasped.  “That  was  a beauti- 
ful bass,  you  could  fish  all  summer 
and  never  catch  a bigger  one.” 

“Yes,  but  it  wasn’t  a four  pound- 
er,” he  replied.  “We  need  a four 
pound  bass  for  the  recipe.” 

I explained  to  him  that  the  next 
time  he  caught  a bass  like  that,  he 
should  put  it  on  the  stringer  and  we’d 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in 
the  recipe. 

Another  recipe  I’ve  been  wanting 
to  try  is  called  Truites  Farcies  Dede, 


which  goes  like  this: 

For  each  person,  select  a trout 
weighing  about  3A  pound.  Carefully 
split  the  fish  on  both  sides  of  the 
backbone  and  remove  it.  Scrape  the 
flesh  from  the  bone  and  .... 

So  my  son  and  I are  fishing  along 
Slippery  Rock  Creek  one  evening, 
and  I glanced  upstream  to  see  that 
he’s  hooked  into  the  nicest  trout  I’d 
seen  all  season. 

After  the  experience  with  the  bass  I 
hoped  that  he’d  remember  that  these 
recipes  don’t  have  to  be  followed  ex- 
actly to  the  letter.  But  he  didn’t. 

He  finally  netted  the  trout,  a 19- 
inch  rainbow,  and  — KER- 
PLOP  — he  threw  it  back. 

I was  dumbfounded!  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes.  I mean,  I’m  all  for 
catch-and-release  fishing,  but  this  is 
ridiculous.  Who  throws  back  19-inch 
rainbow  trout? 

“What  was  the  matter  with  that 
trout,  was  it  diseased  or  something?” 
I asked  him. 

“You  saw  it  yourself,”  he  said.  “It 
would  have  weighed  at  least  three 
pounds,  maybe  more,  and  I thought 
you  wanted  three-quarter  pound 
trout  for  the  recipe.” 

“Oh,  great!”  I said.  “So  now 
catch  me  some  three-quarter  pound- 
ers.” 

He  never  caught  another  trout  all 
evening. 

So  all  I am  asking  is,  does  anyone 
know  where  I can  catch  some  three- 
quarter  pound  trout?  Brookies, 
browns,  rainbows,  it  doesn’t  matter. 
I’ll  even  settle  for  half-pounders. 
We’ll  catch  them  together,  and  I’ll  do 
the  cooking. 

Does  anyone  know  where  I can 
catch  a legal-sized  pike  or  pickerel 
weighing  about  one  pound  and  not 
having  any  bones?  I need  one  for  a 
recipe  called  Alose  Farcie  Rubens, 
which  goes: 

Grind  1 pound  pickerel  or  pike  and 
1/2  pound  mackerel,  both  free  of 
bones,  through  the  finest  blade  of  a 
food  chopper.  Stir  in  4 mushrooms, 
thinly  sliced,  and  stewed  in  2 table- 
spoons butter  until  soft  .... 

Now,  the  mackerel  is  no  problem.  I 
can  buy  de-boned  mackerel  at  the  fish 
market.  But  I’m  having  a heck  of  a 
time  trying  to  catch  a legal-sized  pick- 
erel or  pike  that  weighs  only  one 
pound  and  doesn’t  have  any  bones.  If 
someone  knows  of  a pond  containing 


some  very  skinny  pickerel  or  pike, 
preferably  boneless,  please  let  me 
hear  from  you. 

Does  anyone  out  there  go  in  for  eel 
fishing?  I’ve  got  four  different  rec- 
ipes, each  calling  for  an  eel  that 
weighs  two-and-a-half  pounds.  Well, 
I suppose  that  two  eels  each  weighing 
one-and-a-quarter  pounds  might  do 
as  well.  If  you’ve  got  the  eels,  I’ve  got 
the  recipes. 

Another  recipe  I’ve  been  wanting 
to  try  is  called  Turtle  Steaks  in  White 
Wine.  One  day  my  boy  and  I were 
fishing  in  Potter  County  when  he  cor- 
nered this  huge  snapping  turtle. 

When  I got  to  him  he  was  hitting 
the  turtle  with  a rock.  But  the  turtle 
had  pulled  its  head  into  its  shell,  and 
it  couldn’t  have  cared  less  about  get- 
ting hit  with  a rock. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  doing?”  I 
yelled  at  him.  “That’s  no  way  to  kill  a 
turtle.” 

“But  I’m  just  doing  what  it  says  in 
the  recipe  book,  and  I couldn’t  find  a 
plate,”  he  said. 

Just  then  the  turtle  slid  off  the 
bank  — kerplop!  — and  away  it 
went. 

When  we  got  home  I looked  up  the 
recipe  and  here’s  what  it  said: 

Pound  l'/i  pounds  very  thin  turtle 
steak  with  the  side  of  a plate.  Dredge 
the  steaks  with  seasoned  flour 
and  .... 

Well,  he’d  been  doing  it  exactly 
right,  after  all.  Except  he’d  forgot  to 
first  kill  the  turtle,  take  it  out  of  the 
shell,  and  slice  off  the  steaks  before 
pounding. 

Now,  does  anyone  happen  to  have 
a turtle  steak  in  his  pocket?  If  you’ve 
got  the  turtle  steak,  I’ve  got  the  White 
Wine. 

Ah  yes.  Do  we  have  any  octopus  in 
Pennsylvania?  If  so,  what  are  the  le- 
gal size  and  creel  limits?  I’ve  got  some 
great  recipes  for  octopus.  Here’s  one 
for  Fried  Octopus: 

Clean,  skin,  and  wash  a young  oc- 
topus. Season  a large  kettle  of  boiling 
water  with  salt,  a few  peppercorns,  3 
slices  of  lemon,  6 sprays  of  parsley, 
and  .... 

Come  to  think  of  it,  does  anyone 
know  how  to  clean,  skin  and  wash  a 
young  octopus? 

Does  anyone  know  where  I can 
catch  a terrapin?  According  to  my 
dictionary,  a terrapin  is  a kind  of  tur- 
tle. And  turtles  are  perfectly  legal  in 
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Pennsylvania,  excluding  several  kinds 
which  are  on  the  endangered  species 
list.  Of  course,  you’ve  got  to  have  a 
fishing  license. 

But  here’s  something  I never  knew 
about.  Did  you  know  that  terrapins 
come  in  cows  and  bulls?  Not  he’s  and 
she’s,  roosters  and  hens,  mares  and 
stallions,  geese  and  ganders,  ewes  and 
rams,  but  cows  and  bulls.  Yes  sir,  it 
says  so  right  here  in  this  recipe  for 
Terrapin  Stew  Baltimore: 

Drop  a cow  terrapin  headfirst  into 
boiling  water  and  boil  for  2 minutes 
or  until  the  outer  skin  and  toenails 
can  be  removed.  Then  plunge  it  into 
fresh  boiling  water  salted  to  cook  un- 
til .... 

One  day  I glanced  out  in  the  back 
yard  and  noticed  that  my  son  had 
built  a fire  under  a huge  cast  iron  pot 
filled  with  water,  and  he’s  got  a cow 
tethered  to  a tree. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  fixing  to 
do?”  I asked. 

“I’m  going  to  make  some  of  that 
Stew  Baltimore  in  the  recipe  book,” 
he  said. 

“But  that’s  for  a cow  terrapin !”  1 
told  him.  “If  you  try  to  drop  that  cow 
headfirst  into  boiling  water,  you’re 
going  to  have  an  awful  mad  cow  on 
your  hands.” 

So  we  ended  up  having  a corn 
roast. 

Well,  if  your  taste  buds  aren’t  tan- 
talized by  now,  there’s  not  much  else 


I can  say.  So  give  me  a call,  tell  me 
what  you’ve  got,  and  I’ll  come  right 
over.  I’ll  even  bring  the  salt  and  pep- 
per. 

Whatever  you’ve  got,  we’ll  catch 


them  together.  I’ll  cook  ’em  up,  and 
we’ll  have  a feast!  But  call  quick  be- 
cause I’ve  got  a hunch  that  when 
word  of  this  offer  gets  around,  our 
telephone  is  going  to  be  real  busy. 


Wallhanger  cont.  from  page  17 

vertical  jigging.  Most  ice  fishermen 
use  large  minnows,  but  1 have  had 
much  better  luck  jigging. 

TROUT  Trout  fishing  in  the  Kinzua 
area  is  so  extensive,  even  a local 
couldn’t  try  it  all  in  a lifetime.  Each 
year,  trophy  trout  are  taken  from 
Brokenstraw,  Tionesta  and  Kinzua 
Creeks.  Many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
smaller  streams  provide  the  angler 
with  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from 
the  crowds.  The  Kinzua  tailwaters  has 
been  a honey  hole  for  lunker  trout 
hunters  since  the  dam  was  built.  More 
adventuresome  anglers  are  finding 
the  trout  fishing  as  good,  or  better,  as 
far  downriver  as  Warren,  or  in  the 
reservoir. 

River  and  reservoir  trout  generally 
run  from  two  to  ten  pounds.  If  more 
fishermen  would  try  controlled  depth 
trolling  in  the  Allegheny  Reservoir, 


I’m  sure  more  big  trout  would  be 
caught.  (You  should  find  the  thermo- 
cline  around  33  feet.)  Shallow  trolling 
is  productive  in  spring  and  fall. 

Recently,  a number  of  big  trout 
were  removed  from  an  electrical 
power  reservoir,  and  released  in  the 
river  and  the  reservoir.  There  were 
numerous  browns  over  ten  pounds, 
and  some  rainbows  bigger  than  the 
present  Pennsylvania  record.  An  ang- 
ler caught  a 12  pound  brown  from  the 
tailwaters  shortly  afterwards.  One  of 
that  angler’s  buddies  brought  in  a 
brown  over  10  pounds  the  same  day! 
CATFISH  While  working  in  a local 
sport  shop,  I measured  more  catfish 
for  citations  than  any  other  fish. 
Channel  cats  are  the  only  species  of 
catfish,  excluding  bullheads,  regu- 
larly caught.  These  cats  may  not  grow 
as  big  as  their  more  southern  rela- 
tives, but  they  are  big  by  Pennsylva- 
nia standards.  Cats  from  five  to  eight 
pounds  are  common,  and  are  found 


throughout  the  river  and  the  reser- 
voir, though  most  are  taken  from  the 
tailwaters.  Local  sport  shops  carry 
prepared  baits  which  have  proven  ef- 
fective. 

PANFISH  Kinzua  doesn’t  neglect  the 
panfish  specialist,  either.  While 
crappie  do  grow  big,  the  fishing  is 
spotty.  Perch  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
action  for  the  panfish  angler.  Ice  fish- 
ing is  also  excellent.  Perch  over  13 
inches  are  common,  with  a few  over 
15  inches  showing  up. 

What  more  could  an  angler  ask 
for?  In  1978,  the  largest  brown  trout, 
rainbow  trout,  walleye  and  pike 
caught  in  Pennsylvania  were  taken 
from  the  Kinzua  area.  No  costly  trip 
to  Canada  can  give  yqu  a better 
variety  of  trophy  fishing.  And,  what 
you  may  appreciate  most  of  all,  you 
can  find  solitude  on  even  the  busiest 
holiday  weekend.  If  you’re  a lunker 
hunter,  Kinzua  is  the  place  you’ve 
been  looking  for! 
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By  Wayne  Heinze 

It  is  scarcely  a secret  that  one  of  the 
best  all  around  fishing  areas  in  the 
Keystone  State  is  that  region  lying  in 
the  northeast  counties,  known  as  the 
Poconos.  From  tiny  brooks  and 
backwoods  ponds  to  sprawling  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  the  Poconos  offer 
an  amazing  variety  of  fish  habitat, 
and  glamorous  gamefish  including 
bass,  trout,  and  musky.  But  season  to 
season,  probably  the  most  consistent 
year  round  fishery  in  the  Poconos  is 
for  old  chainsides,  the  eastern  chain 
pickerel  (esox  niger).  It  is  this  consis- 
tency that  makes  the  pickerel  the 
favorite  quarry  of  so  many  area  ang- 
lers. While  other  species  go  in  and  out 
of  season,  or  develop  prolonged  cases 
of  lockjaw  at  certain  times  of  the 
year,  the  pickerel  always  seems  to  be 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  do  battle. 

The  pickerel  is  primarily  a fish  of 
quiet,  still  waters.  In  streams  and 
rivers,  pickerel  favor  the  backwater 
sloughs  and  oxbows  of  little  or  no 
current  flow.  And  in  lakes  and  ponds 
this  smaller  cousin  of  the  pike  favors 
shallow  coves  and  bays,  and  dense 


weedbeds.  But  in  whatever  water  the 
pickerel  is  found  in,  you  can  bet  that 
it  will  have  found  a home  in  some 
type  of  heavy  cover.  Thick  stands  of 
pondweed,  lily  pads,  brushpiles, 
stump  fields  and  deadfalls,  all  attract 
quantities  of  pickerel.  Unlike  their 
relatives,  the  pike  and  musky,  pick- 
erel will  seldom  seek  the  sanctuary  of 
deeper  waters,  being  content  to  seek 
their  food  and  shelter  in  shallow  but 
heavy  cover.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  basically  shallow  lakes 
and  ponds,  the  areas  pickerel  will 
favor  will  often  be  only  a couple  of 
feet  deep  and  could  extend  over  large 
areas  of  the  lake.  In  such  waters  the 
pickerel  population  could  be  scat- 
tered over  a large  segment  of  the  lake, 
unless  other  factors  such  as  baitfish 
concentrations  or  oxygen  content  has 
caused  the  fish  to  school  up.  And  in 
larger  waters  such  as  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack and  Beltzville  Reservoir  the 
shallow  water  with  cover  suitable  for 
pickerel  habitat  could  be  as  much  as 
10-15  feet  deep,  and  concentrated 
very  close  to  shore.  But  as  long  as  you 


keep  thinking  in  terms  of  heavy 
cover,  you  will  not  be  too  far  off  in 
locating  pickerel  hangouts  on  any 
body  of  water. 

Throughout  much  of  its  range,  and 
especially  in  the  Poconos,  the  chain 
pickerel  shares  its  habitat  with  the 
largemouth  bass.  And  truthfully, 
many  pickerel  are  caught  each  year  by 
bass  fishermen.  However,  there  are 
key  physiological  differences  in  the 
two  species  that  are  important  to  re- 
member when  you  are  trying  to  catch 
pickerel.  For  one,  the  bass  is  much 
more  structure  oriented  than  the  pick- 
erel, and  bass  will  spend  more  time  in 
deeper  water,  and  will  suspend  over 
certain  bottom  configurations  under 
certain  conditions.  The  compact 
build  of  the  bass  makes  it  capable  of 
making  fast,  high  speed  turns  in  pur- 
suit of  a meal  in  relatively  open 
w'ater.  The  pickerel  lacks  the  maneu- 
verability of  the  bass  due  to  its  elon- 
gated shape,  and  must  rely  more  on 
stealth  and  fast  sure  strikes,  to  snare 
its  meals.  That  is  primarily  why  cover 
is  so  important  to  the  pickerel.  He 
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must  spend  a good  deal  of  time  in  am- 
bush, waiting  for  his  prey  to  happen 
by.  For  this  reason,  a steady  retrieve 
is  much  more  effective  on  pickerel 
than  a varied  speed  or  herky-jerky 
type  retrieve.  A pickerel  just  cannot 
correct  its  rush  quickly  enough  to 
strike  your  lure  if  it  suddenly  changes 
direction.  A bass  can  usually  make 
the  sharp  adjustment  to  snare  an  er- 
ratic lure,  but  a pickerel  usually  can’t. 

Pickerel  are  omnivorous,  and  prey 
widely  on  shiners,  dace,  frogs  and 
nearly  any  edible  looking  morsel  that 
swims  by.  Probably  the  best  lures  for 
Pocono  pickerel  are  spinnerbaits  and 
crankbaits.  Spinnerbaits  are  my  first 
choice  because  they  are  so  versatile, 
and  virtually  weedless.  They  can  be 
buzzed  along  the  surface,  worked 
over  weedbeds,  and  bounced  and 
jigged  around  stumps  and  brushpiles. 
Spinnerbaits  are  especially  effective 
when  fished  along  the  edges  and  in 
open  pockets  among  lily  pads,  which 
abound  in  area  ponds  and  lakes  such 
as  Gouldsboro,  Peck’s  and  Promised 
Land.  Spinnerbait  colors  for  pickerel 
are  generally  not  as  important  as 
blade  color  and  type.  Pickerel  seem  to 
respond  better  to  willow-leaf  shaped 
blades  than  a Colorado  type  blade. 
The  vibrations  given  off  by  a willow- 
leaf  blade  seem  to  more  closely  re- 
semble the  vibrations  of  the  pickerel’s 
natural  foods.  In  extremely  turbid 
water,  or  on  overcast,  rainy  days,  a 
gold  or  copper  willow  blade  can  be 
substituted. 

Crankbaits,  or  alphabet  plugs  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  have  be- 
come very  popular  in  recent  years. 
The  shallow  running  models  of  these 
baits  are  extremely  effective  tools  for 
catching  pickerel.  The  shallow  run- 
ning models  are  usually  designed  to 
run  at  two  feet  or  less,  and  are  just 
the  ticket  for  fishing  heavy  sub-sur- 
face cover.  Late  last  summer  on  an 
outing  on  Peck’s  Pond,  the  brilliant 
clear  weather  following  a cold  front 
had  just  about  emptied  the  shallows 
of  any  fish.  After  wasting  several 
hours  convincing  ourselves  of  this 
fact,  we  began  to  work  a couple  of 
submerged  mid-lake  weedbeds.  Spin- 
nerbaits couldn’t  be  worked  slowly 
enough  without  hanging  up  here,  and 
the  shallow  running  crankbaits  were 
the  key.  Besides  some  hefty  pickerel, 
we  also  pulled  largemouths  and  perch 
out  of  the  weeds  with  crankbaits  that 


day.  There  are  several  models  and 
brands  of  crankbaits,  but  I like  the 
new  natural  finishes.  Yellow  perch 
and  shad  finishes  have  worked  par- 
ticularly well  for  me  in  the  Pocono 
area. 

As  mentioned,  pickerel  have  a 
varied  diet,  but  probably  the  number 
one  choice  for  bait  fishing  would  be  a 
shiner.  Both  emerald  (lake)  shiners 


and  golden  shiners  work  well  for 
pickerel.  If  you  buy  your  bait  from  a 
tackle  store  or  bait  dealer,  you  will 
probably  be  buying  emerald  shiners. 
If  you  catch  your  own  from  a local 
pond,  they  will  most  likely  be  golden 
shiners.  For  our  purposes,  the  only 
significant  difference  is  that  golden 
shiners  grow  to  larger  sizes,  and  are 
favored  when  a heftier  bait  is  pre- 
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ferred.  There  are  two  good  methods 
of  fishing  shiners  for  pickerel.  They 
can  be  hooked  through  the  lips  and 
cast  and  retrieved  like  a lure,  or  they 
can  be  hooked  lightly  just  behind  the 
dorsal  fin  and  fished  beneath  a bob- 
ber. In  very  dense  cover,  such  as 
pockets  between  lily  pads,  a bobber 
and  shiner  rig  can  be  deadly.  The 


ideal  size  baitfish  for  pickerel  will  be 
from  three  to  five  inches  long,  and  it 
is  important  to  vary  the  size  of  your 
bobber  and  your  hook  to  match  the 
size  of  the  bait  you  are  presenting.  A 
bobber  should  only  be  large  enough 
to  barely  support  the  surges  of  the 
shiner.  And  a hook  too  small  will  not 
penetrate  a pickerel  effectively,  while 
a hook  too  large  will  kill  the  action  of 
the  baitfish. 

A well  prepared  pickerel  fisherman 
should  carry  hooks  ranging  from  size 
one  down  to  size  six.  You  can  vary 
the  hook  style  to  suit  your  preference, 
but  I have  found  the  Mustad  Aber- 
deen style  3261  to  be  excellent  for 
bobber  fishing,  while  the  wide  bend 
Eagle  Claw  style  42  is  fine  for  lip 
hooking  and  working  a shiner.  When 
casting  and  retrieving  a lip  hooked 
shiner,  a slow  retrieve  is  essential.  Try  . 
to  develop  a “feel”  for  the  motion  of 
your  bait  as  you  swim  the  shiner  back 
towards  you.  The  pickerel  will  often 
strike  the  shiner  from  the  side,  swim- 
ming off  with  the  bait  to  swallow  it. 
When  you  feel  a strike,  release  line 
and  let  the  pickerel  make  his  first  run. 
When  the  fish  stops  to  turn  the  shiner 
and  swallow  it,  delay  only  about  three 
seconds,  reel  the  slack  out  of  your 
line,  and  strike.  When  fishing  with  a 
bobber  the  pickerel  can  be  struck  as 
soon  as  your  bobber  disappears  and 
the  slack  is  out  of  your  line.  You  can 
strike  sooner  because  you  have 
hooked  the  baitfish  behind  the  dorsal 
fin  and  that  is  exactly  where  old 
chainsides  first  grabs  your  offering. 

In  general,  pickerel  fishing  should 
be  light  tackle  fishing.  The  pickerel  is 
sometimes  held  in  low  esteem  because 
of  the  failure  to  match  the  tackle  to 
the  size  quarry  being  sought.  Heavy 
action  bass  tackle  is  just  not  neces- 
sary, and  will  only  rob  this  mini- 
musky  of  a chance  to  strut  its  stuff. 
How  big  do  Pocono  pickerel  get? 
Well,  back  in  1937  the  Pennsylvania 
state  record  pickerel  was  caught  here 
at  Shohola  Falls.  That  pickerel 
weighed  eight  pounds  and  measured 
31-‘/2  inches  long,  although  a good 
fish  would  weigh  only  half  that  much. 
There  are  a lot  of  pickerel  in  the  Po- 
conos,  so  you  will  catch  a portion  of 
small  fish,  but  there  are  a lot  of  pick- 
erel in  the  three  to  four  pound  class  if 
you  take  the  time  to  seek  them  out. 
Light  or  even  ultra-light  spinning  gear 
is  ideal  for  Pocono  pickerel  fishing. 


Lines  may  test  from  two  to  ten 
pounds,  but  four  to  six  would  be 
ideal.  I do  not  recommend  the  use  of 
a wire  leader,  especially  in  the  clear 
spring  or  fall  waters  of  the  Poconos, 
for  it  would  spook  more  fish  than 
would  ever  cut  through  even  the 
lighter  monofilament  lines.  A shock 
leader  of  12  or  15  lb.  test  mono  will 
provide  sufficient  protection  if  de- 
sired. Always  check  the  first  few 
inches  above  the  knot  on  your  hook 
or  lure  for  abrasions.  Although  one 
pickerel  may  not  cut  your  line  com- 
pletely, it  may  be  nicked  and  weak- 
ened and  be  popped  by  the  next  fish. 
Merely  make  it  a habit  to  retie  your 
hooks  and  lures  frequently  to  avoid 
disappointment. 

There  are  dozens  of  good  places  to 
fish  in  the  Poconos  for  pickerel,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  lakes  and  back- 
woods  ponds  are  among  my  favor- 
ites. However,  several  of  the  best 
known  Pocono  lakes  also  provide  the 
best  pickerel  fishing.  In  Carbon 
County,  the  aforementioned  Beltz- 
ville  Reservoir  located  off  Rt.  209, 
and  Mauch  Chunk  Lake  above  Jim 
Thorpe  are  the  best  bets.  In  Monroe 
County  the  state  park  waters  of 
Tobyhanna  Lake  and  Gouldsboro 
Lake  off  Rt.  611,  as  well  as  Brady’s 
Lake  to  the  south  (Rt.  940)  would  be 
good  choices.  In  Wayne  County, 
Prompton  Reservoir  is  probably  the 
top  pickerel  producer,  located  near 
the  junction  of  Rt.  170  and  US  6.  Ap- 
propriately enough,  Pike  County 
probably  lays  claim  to  the  best  pick- 
erel fishing  in  the  Poconos.  Legend- 
ary Lake  Wallenpaupack  gives  up 
some  of  the  larger  pickerel  in  the  re- 
gion each  year.  The  waters  of  Prom- 
ised Land  State  Park  (Rt.  390)  yield 
impressive  numbers  of  fish  from 
Promised  Land  Lake  itself,  and  from 
the  hike-in  waters  of  Bruce  Lake. 
Shohola  Lake,  between  US  6 and  I 
84,  offers  excellent  pickerel  and  bass 
fishing,  while  Peck’s  Pond  still  main- 
tains its  reputation  for  quantities  of 
pickerel  with  an  excellent  average 
size.  So  as  you  can  see,  there  are  no 
shortages  of  places  to  fish  in  the 
Poconos,  and  no  shortage  of  fish,  es- 
pecially chain  pickerel.  If  you’ve  got 
a rod  in  your  hand  and  a chip  on  your 
shoulder,  and  you’re  itching  for  a 
fight,  try  some  Pocono  pickerel. 
They’re  ready  when  you  are,  twelve 
months  a year! 
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THE  ANGLER'S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  When  it  is  hungry,  a bass 

is  not  choosey  about  the  food  it  eats. 
Stomachs  of  large  bass  have  been  found 
to  contain  such  tidbits  as  small  ducks, 
little  water  snakes,  half-grown  squirrels 
and  large  bullfrogs. 

A fishing  rod  is  a most  versatile  tool. 

First  of  all,  it  lets  the  angler  make  accu- 
rate casts,  then  enables  him  to  “work” 
the  lure.  When  a fish  is  hooked,  the  rod 
acts  like  a long  spring,  absorbing  the 
shock  of  a battling  fish,  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  pressure  on  the  fish  so  that  it 
cannot  throw  the  hook.  Finally,  it  is 
strong  enough  to  bring  a subdued  fish 
close  to  the  surface  for  netting.  Your  rod 
deserves  care  and  skilled  handling. 

Fish  slowly  for  big  bass.  They  prefer  to 

lie  in  ambush  for  their  prey  rather  than 
chasing  a smaller  prey  that  can  outswim 
them. 

Don’t  envy  the  fishermen  who  use  big 

boats  with  swivel  seats  and  powerful 
motors.  You  can  have  more  fun,  and  suc- 
cess, in  a comfortable  two-man  craft  with 
a motor  to  match.  The  smaller  boat  will 
get  more  easily  into  cluttered  or  shallow 
water,  where  fish  feed  regularly,  and  it 
will  function  perfectly  on  rivers  or  lakes 
where  the  monster  boats  would  be  entire- 
ly out  of  place. 


Big  trout  want  big  food,  such  as  min- 
nows. Every  angler  believes  that.  But  in 
the  midst  of  a heavy  hatch  of  aquatic  in- 
sects, even  the  biggest  trout  will  feast  on 
these  delicacies. 

Don’t  cuss  that  green  slime  that  ap- 
pears so  often  in  hot  weather.  It’s  not 
slime.  It  is  a concentration  of  plankton, 
also  called  algae,  on  which  aquatic  insects 
feed,  thus  becoming  food  for  trout  and 
other  fish. 


The  end  of  a log  or  a tree  stump  stick- 
ing up  above  the  surface  in  fairly  deep 
water  is  an  invitation  to  fish,  particularly 
with  bait.  Fish  as  close  to  the  log  or  stump 
as  possible,  and  let  the  bait  or  lure  sink 
quietly  into  the  water.  Fish  usually  hide  in 
such  spots. 

Shallow  water  of  65  to  70  degrees  tem- 
perature is  the  very  best  for  fishing  with 
fly  rod  surface  bass  lures. 

Spinning  rods  are  frowned  on  by  some 

fishermen,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  can 
handle  lures  too  heavy  for  a fly  rod  or  too 
light  for  a casting  rod,  so  they  definitely 
have  a place  in  angling. 

A wobbling  boat  can  cause  an  angler  to 

make  inaccurate  casts  and  to  work  his 
lure  less  effectively. 

Bass  have  to  eat  to  live.  So  they  feed  on 

sunny  days  and  during  rainy  days  and 
during  dark  nights  and  in  moonlight.  It’s 
the  anglers  problem  to  figure  out  when 
they  are  dining. 

Match  plastic  worms  and  hooks.  A six- 

inch  worm  works  best  with  a No.  1 hook, 
an  eight-inch  worm  with  a 3/0  or  4/0 
hook,  and  larger  worms  with  4/0  or  even 
5/0  hooks. 

Big  wet  flies  and  streamers  are  best  for 

lunker  trout.  Try  them  in  sizes  ranging 
from  No.  4 to  2/0. 

Fish  spinners  with  ball  bearing  snap 

swivels,  which  eliminate  line  twist  and  as- 
sure smooth  operation  of  the  spinner 
blades. 

Two  anglers  can  fish  together  on  a 

small  stream,  if  they  fish  alternate  pools 
as  they  move  along. 


“Edge”  can  be  explained  in  many  ways 

in  applying  the  term  to  bass  and  trout 
cover.  It  can  mean,  among  other  things, 
the  outside  border  of  a bed  of  weeds  or  a 
pad  of  lilies,  a spot  where  water  depth 
drops  sharply,  a shoal  of  shallow  water  in 
a generally  deep  area,  an  old  stump  or 
fallen  tree,  or  a rocky  shoreline. 

Sparsely  dressed  streamers  and  buck- 

tails  sink  readily  into  the  water  and  ap- 
pear more  natural.  Such  flies  weighted 
with  light  lead  wire  may  sink  more  rapid- 
ly, but  the  weight  can  interfere  with  their 
action.  “Skinny”  flies  need  no  added 
weight.  The  heft  of  the  hook  gets  them 
down. 

Take  it  easy  when  a good  trout  takes  a 

fly  fished  on  a leader  with  a tippet  of  5X 
or  finer.  A gentle  lift  of  the  rod  tip  is 
enough  to  set  the  small  hook  in  the  fish. 
A hard  jerk  on  the  rod  is  almost  certain  to 
snap  the  fine  leader  tippet. 

Unless  you  choose  to  kill  a bass,  do  not 

plop  it  into  a boat  live  well  or  hang  it  on  a 
stringer. 

A wet  fly  or  nymph  is  ideal  for  covering 

a long  stretch  of  water  if  the  fly  is  cast 
across  and  slightly  upstream  and  allowed 
to  float  with  the  current.  After  each  float, 
move  a couple  of  steps  downstream  and 
cast  again.  This  tactic  will  give  every  fish 
in. the  run  a chance  to  see  your  lure. 

Tinsel  is  the  latest  material  used  for 

dressing  jigs  and  spinnerbaits,  which  at 
one  time  carried  only  feathers  or  hair. 
Tinsel  is  available  in  a variety  of  sizes,  to 
match  lure  sizes,  and  colors,  and  its  flash 
in  the  water  helps  greatly  to  attract  fish  to 
the  lure. 
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A N IMPOR  TANT  MEETING 


Si  bout  a month  ago,  while  visiting  with  Senators  Heinz  and  Simpson 

(Wyoming),  my  complaints  about  the  policies  of  Secretary  of  Interior 
James  Watt  inspired  our  senior  U.S.  Senator  to  arrange  a meeting  with 
Secretary  Watt  for  a number  of  persons  in  Pennsylvania  with  concerns 
about  conservation  of  natural  resources.  The  breakfast  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged for  July  30,  and  along  with  members  from  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Trout  Unlimited, 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council,  National  Audubon  Society,  and  an  out- 
door writer,  we  had  one  and  one-half  hours  to  question  Secretary  James  Watt  and  comment  on 
his  replies.  The  most  serious  questions  were  related  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Air  Quality  Act, 
the  lack  of  effective  federal  enforcement  of  the  Surface  Mining  Act  and  the  cuts  in  funds  for  tra- 
ditional conservation  agencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service.  Mr.  Watt’s  answers  were 
not  always  satisfying.  He  admitted  that  he  must  be  evasive  about  the  Air  Quality  Act  because  the 
Administration’s  position  had  not  yet  been  announced,  but  did  promise  that  he  and  his  allies 
were  not  out  to  “gut”  the  Air  Quality  Act.  The  leaked  version  of  the  Administration’s  position 
is  frightening,  and  if  it  is  a true  picture  of  what  they  will  be  proposing,  we  are  in  for  over  120 
changes  in  the  present  Act.  Our  fears  about  the  increase  in  air  pollution  that  can  be  a cause  of 
acid  precipitation  would  be  realized. 

The  Secretary  wants  more  specific  information  on  some  things,  and  some  of  us  agreed  to  get 
that  for  him. 

It  was  interesting  that  on  the  way  back  from  Washington  there  seemed  to  be  a consensus  in 
our  car  that  we  had  not  seriously  impacted  the  Secretary  of  Interior — that  he  had  listened  polite- 
ly, but  spoke  only  in  generalities  of  being  “in  the  mainstream  of  the  conservation  movement”. 

We  had  a strong  feeling  that  we  had  not,  in  our  meeting,  changed  his  mind  in  any  way.  We  did 
agree  that  the  criticisms  which  he  has  attracted  are  justified  and  are  having  their  effect,  as  he 
complained  bitterly  about  not  being  understood.  Our  other  observation  was  that  all  was  not  lost, 
but  that  we  had  made  a significant  impact  on  the  two  United  States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania 
who  sat  in  on  the  meeting.  Senator  Heinz  joined  in  many  of  the  questions,  indicating  a sincere 
concern,  and  reconfirmed  these  viewpoints  two  nights  later  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Council  of  Trout  Unlimited.  There  are  very  few  organizations  left  that  are  affiliated  in  any 
way  with  the  conservation  movement  that  have  not  outrightly  condemned  James  Watt  and  asked 
the  President  to  remove  him  from  office.  After  we  have  supplied  the  Secretary  with  the  details  he 
requested,  we  will  evaluate  his  reaction  and  draw  our  conclusions.  We’re  still  trying  to  remain 
objective. 


Ralph  W.  Abe/e 
Executive  Director 
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HABITAT  IMPROVEMENT 

It  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  is  finally  doing 
something  about  fish  habitat  improve- 
ment. The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion fish  stocking  program  is  only  of  tem- 
porary benefit  and  of  no  long  term  bene- 
fit without  adequate  habitat.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  all  stocked  fish  are 
not  caught  and  that  stocked  waters  are 
not  choked  with  uncaught  fish. 

However,  is  not  the  wisdom  of  felling 
healthy  shoreline  trees  that  took  ages  to 
grow  questionable?  Should  not  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  be  planting 
shoreline  trees  and  other  beneficial  envi- 
ronment (and  wildlife)  vegetation  (in  larg- 
er open  areas)?  Should  not  the  trees  that 
are  of  little  or  marginal  benefit  to  the  eco- 
system be  used  for  fish  habitat  improve- 
ment? Even  if  they  have  to  be  moved  to 
the  fish  habitat  improvement  site? 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission  would  proceed  to 
fell  hundreds  of  healthy  shoreline  trees 
without  considering  the  detrimental  and 
negative  affect?  Would  it  not  be  appro- 
priate for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion to  review  and  revise  this  procedure 
accordingly  before  several  hundred  more 
age  old  healthy  trees  are  unnecessarily 
wasted?  But,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  to  continue  and  expand 
habitat  improvement? 

Trusting  these  observations  and  com- 
ments are  beneficial  and  will  result  in  im- 
proved fishing,  I remain, 

Frank  Samiec,  Fisherman 
Philadelphia 

Dear  Mr.  Samiec: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  to  the 
“Leaky  Boots”  section  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  concerning  David  Thomp- 
son’s recent  article  on  lake  habitat  im- 
provement. Your  support  of  this  ever-ex- 
panding endeavor  is  gratifying  to  me  and 
shared  by  many  other  anglers  across  the 
state  as  they  increasingly  enjoy  the  pro- 
ductive fishing  provided  by  the  artificial 
habitat  structures. 

Since  I’m  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s 
statewide  habitat  improvement  program, 
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I’d  like  to  address  your  concern  about,  as 
you  say,  the  wasteful  felling  of  hundreds 
of  age-old  healthy  shoreline  trees.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  no  one  is  running  around 
wild  with  a chainsaw,  denuding  the  banks 
of  our  lakes,  to  provide  fish  habitat. 

I realize  “hundreds”  sounds  like  a lot 
of  trees,  but  keep  in  mind  there  are  a lot 
of  forested  lake  shoreline  miles  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  trees  that  we  have  cut,  or 
ever  will  cut,  represent  the  proverbial 
drop-in-the-bucket.  As  far  as  the  age  of 
the  trees  goes,  I don’t  know  how  you  de- 
fine an  age-old  tree,  but  to  me  it  implies 
that  William  Penn  himself  may  once  have 
whiled  away  a few  summer  hours,  resting 
contemplatively  against  its  shaded  trunk. 
I have  enough  forestry  background  both 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  a living  tree  and 
to  realize  that  the  typical  tree  targeted  for 
felling  is  age-old  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
has  reached  maturity  and  should  be  put  to 
some  useful  purpose.  Granted,  just  being 
there  constitutes  one  useful  purpose,  but 
a multi-use  forestry  concept  provides  for 
a variety  of  uses  asthetics,  wildlife  food 
cover,  and  timber.  Fish  habitat  improve- 
ment is  another  valid  use  of  our  timber  re- 
sources, and  can  hardly  be  considered 
wasteful  unless  carried  to  extremes.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  a co- 
operative effort  with  the  waterway  land- 
owner  is  always  made  to  choose  primarily 
dead  or  declining  trees  for  felling.  Also 
consider  the  many  shoreline  trees  that 
eventually  succumb  to  wave  action  and 
wind  and,  more  often  than  not,  topple  the 
“wrong”  way  onto  dry  ground.  Why  not 
simply  hasten  the  process  and  give  some 
of  these  a little  push  in  the  right  direction 
to  provide  long-term  fish  habitat  im- 
provement? 

Anyway,  please  rest  assured  that  we 
definitely  weigh  the  value  of  standing 
trees  and  the  negative  impact  associated 
with  felling  them  against  their  potential 
utility  as  fish  habitat,  and  then  act  ac- 
cordingly. We’re  not  about  to  cut  any  his- 
toric monuments,  nor  the  most  visually 
attractive  tree  along  an  otherwise  mono- 
tonous shoreline.  But  we  are  going  to 
continue  carefully  choosing  appropriate 
trees  that  really  won’t  be  missed,  drop- 
ping them  into  the  Commonwealth’s 
lakes  and  cabling  them  fast  to  their 
stumps  to  supply  some  of  the  fastest  fish- 
ing around. 

I hope  I’ve  provided  some  answers  that 
will  ease  your  mind  as  you  continue  to  en- 
joy the  rewarding  angling  afforded  by 
habitat  improvement  structures,  in- 
cluding felled  and  cabling  shoreline  trees. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  com- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Ron  Tibbott,  Fisheries  Technician 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services 


RIPOFF? 

This  is  in  response  to  young  14-year-old 
Bob  Weber  on  the  so-called  ripoff  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler 
1 . They  knew  the  prices  before  they 
fished.  2.  They  also  knew  the  trout  were 
all  nice  ranging  from  10  inches  to  30 
inches  and  $3.00  each  regardless  of  size. 
Also,  most  everyone  knows  that  any  fish 
caught  and  handled  is  a dead  fish,  that’s 
why  they  have  to  keep  all  they  catch. 

I would  like  to  know  what  he  defines  as 
a ripoff.  Senior  citizens  and  the  handicap 
who  like  to  fish  but  can’t  get  to  the 
streams  can  come  here  and  be  assured  of 
catching  a nice  trout.  Also,  for  the  senior 
citizen  age  62  and  up,  there  is  no  ground 
fee  and  they  pay  $2.50  a fish.  On  Sundays 
8 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  kids  aged  12  and  un- 
der — no  ground  fee  and  allowed  two 
free  fish  regardless  of  size..  Now  is  this  a 
ripoff? 

We  also  have  a fly  fishing  membership 
with  barbless  hooks  only  and  release  in 
water  without  touching  them.  With  no 
trees  to  get  caught  in  this  makes  a dandy 
place  to  practice  for  the  lakes  and 
streams. 

Now  as  owner  of  a fee  fishing  pond  I 
also  like  to  fish  in  the  different  lakes  and 
streams  of  Pennsylvania.  But  for  the  sen- 
ior citizen  and  the  handicap  and  especial- 
ly for  the  child,  this  place  is  ideal.  Now 
you  tell  me  if  this  is  a ripoff! 

Ruth  Nevfer 
Williamsport 

P.S.  We  also  do  not  charge  ground  fees 
for  children  8 years  and  under. 


LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL 

Enclosed  is  a photo  of  some  of  the  fish 
caught  recently  in  the  I iHle  Schuylkill 
River  by  Jim  and  Pat  Spink,  Coaldale. 
Many  species  of  fish  were  stocked  in  the 
river  by  the  Little  Schuylkill  Conservation 
Club  of  Tamaqua,  whose  main  project 
for  the  past  5 years  was  the  cleanup  and 
restoration  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  for  rec- 
reational purposes,  mainly  fishing.  Many 
fishermen  are  enjoying  angling  in  the 
river  which  was  dead  for  the  past  50 
years.  The  club  stocked  2500  variety  of 
fish  species  March  22  — 500  trout  — 
May  2;  250  trout  — May  16;  150  trout 
May  26. 

For  1982  season  the  club  is  raising 
16,000  trout,  450  holdover  trout,  2,000 
bass,  400  catfish,  100  pickerel  and  suck- 
ers to  be  stocked  in  local  waters  of 
Schuylkill  County.  Thus  far,  the  club  re- 
ceived 8 awards  for  ecology  and  conserva- 
tion. 

Ray  Ripko,  President 

Little  Schuylkill  Conservation  Club 

Tamaqua 
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INDOOR-OUTDOOR 

Perhaps  some  of  the  Angler  readers 
could  benefit  from  a discovery  I made 
sometime  back. 

Prior  to  making  this  discovery,  my  feet 
were  my  worst  hunting,  fishing  and  gen- 
eral walking  handicap.  They  would 
sweat,  burned,  etc.  Name  the  insole  and  I 
have  used  it.  But,  they  all  had  their  draw- 
backs. Some  wrinkled,  some  shrunk, 
some  were  every  place  on  the  bottom  of 
the  foot,  some  become  soggy  from  sweat, 
etc.  I cut  my  insoles  from  many  types  of 
materials.  Still  not  much  help! 

Finally,  I made  a pair  from  indoor-out- 
door  carpet  and  you  can’t  believe  what  a 
fantastic  insole  this  makes.  Contrary  to 
what  one  might  assume,  they  do  not  take 
up  as  much  space. 

Use  the  indoor-outdoor  carpet  with 
sponge  rubber  backing  and  short  nap. 
Place  in  foot  gear  with  sponge  rubber 
down  and  nap  next  to  foot.  To  cut  I re- 
moved an  insole  from  a shoe  and  traced  it 
on  the  foam  side  with  felt  pen,  turn  the 
templet  over  and  do  likewise  for  the  op- 
posite foot.  It  is  well  to  cut  them  a wee  bit 
on  the  large  side,  you  can  always  trim  a 
little  off  if  too  large.  That’s  all  there  is  to 
it. 

Ralph  S. Vaughn 
Saegertown 


MORE  LOST  & FOUND 

On  the  evening  of  July  12,  1981  we 
found  two  rods  and  reels  at  the  launching 
ramp  at  Shohola  Lake.  We  placed  a no- 
tice at  the  ramp  and  have  not  heard  from 
the  person  who  left  the  rods. 

I am  writing  to  you  hoping  you  can 
place  an  item  in  your  column  and  in  this 
way  the  owner  can  write  to  me  with  his 
name  and  address  and  telephone  number. 

I am  hoping  the  person  or  one  of  his 
friends  reads  this  and  we  can  return  this 
equipment  to  its  rightful  owner. 

William  C.  Smith 
Box  922,  R.  D.  #1 
Boyertown,  Pa.  19512 


BIGGEST  TROUT 

Enclosed  is  a check  for  $10.00  to  renew 
my  Pennsylvania  Angler  for  another 
three  years.  This  should  insure  my  receipt 
of  the  Angler  until  June  1989.  Thank  you 
for  a truly  outstanding  publication. 

Also,  sincere  thanks  to  the  Commission 
members  who  extended  trout  season  until 
the  last  day  of  February.  Most  of  my  big- 


gest trout  have  been  caught  from  Septem- 
ber to  February.  Proudest  was  my  2314- 
inch,  5!4-pound  rainbow  in  Fishing 
Creek,  along  with  several  16-17  inch 
brooks  and  a few  1 8-inch  browns. 

On  the  closing  February  date  for  the 
last  two  seasons,  I also  lucked  out  with  a 
19-inch  brown  trout  last  season  and  a 17- 
inch  brookie,  both  taken  from  the  snowy 
and  icy  banks  of  Bowmans  Creek.  All  my 
difficult,  large  trout  were  netted,  of 
course,  by  my  fishing  partner,  A1  (Freight 
Train)  Kimelewski,  another  fishing  fana- 
tic. 

E.J.  Shedlowski  MSGT  (USAF  — Ret) 
Edwardsville 


NICE  THINGS 

I lost  my  Pennsylvania  fishing  license 
on  opening  day  while  fishing  Silver 
Creek.  When  I discovered  it  was  gone,  I 
remembered  reading  in  Leaky  Boots  all 


Fish  Tumors 

by  Cecil  R.  Houser 
Fisheries  Technician 

Every  year  Fish  Commission  per- 
sonnel receive  inquiries  from 
fishermen  regarding  certain  abnorm- 
al growths  on  or  inside  fish  which 
they  have  caught.  The  common  ques- 
tions that  they  ask  are;  what  is  it, 
what  caused  it,  and  is  it  harmful  to 
me  if  I eat  it?  These  growths  are  usu- 
ally tumors  which  can  be  defined  as 
abnormal  masses  of  tissue  or  swelling 
of  a part  of  the  body,  with  the  most 
common  types  occurring  on  the  skin. 

In  some  cases,  the  tumors  may  just 
be  small  growths  limited  to  one  area. 
Others  cover  more  of  the  body,  may 
be  quite  large  and  cause  the  fish  to  be 
unsightly,  most  fishermen  discard 
their  catch  of  this  nature  in  the  brush. 

Tumors  of  fish  are  divided  into  two 
categories  and  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  tissue  or  organ  in- 
volved and  how  they  develop.  Dissec- 
tion and  study  of  affected  tissue  is 
necessary  for  proper  identification. 

The  most  common  form  found  on 
fishes  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  benign 
tumors,  those  which  are  slow  grow- 


the stories  of  all  the  nice  things  that  hap- 
pen to  Pennsylvania  fishermen  and  I said, 
“I’ll  bet  someone  will  return  it  if  they 
find  it.’’  Sure  enough,  I was  hardly  sur- 
prised when  it  was  returned  to  me  by  a 
Dave  Fredendall  of  Montrose. 

My  thanks  to  him  and  my  thanks  to 
your  magazine. 

Robert  E.  Stevens 
Binghamton,  New  York 


LOST  AND  FOUND 

My  wife  and  I were  fishing  at  Pymatun- 
ing  Lake  and  we  found  a batch  of  fishing 
rods  and  reels  that  someone  left  behind. 
We  hope  the  owners  read  your  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler  so  they  can  get  them  back  with 
a little  identification.  Thank  you. 

Michael  Giroski 
409  S.  Neshannock  Road 
Hermintage,  Pa.  16148 
412-347-1720 


ers,  do  not  spread,  and  do  not  form 
new  growth  on  other  parts  of  the 
body.  In  this  group  are  found  epithe- 
liomas (those  on  the  skin),  myomas 
(of  muscle  tissue)  and  melanomas 
(having  to  do  with  the  pigment-caus- 
ing darkening  or  discoloration  of  the 
skin). 

The  second  type  which  are  usually 
rare  are  the  malignant  tumors,  which 
are  characterized  by  rapid  growth  and 
spread  to  other  tissues  or  body  parts. 
Found  in  this  group  are  carcinomas 
(of  the  skin),  hepatomas  (of  the  liver) 
and  sarcomas  (of  bone,  cartilage  and 
connective  tissue). 

Tumors  can  be  found  on  or  in 
many  species  of  freshwater  fish  such 
as  trout,  salmon,  bullheads,  walleye, 
sunfish  and  even  among  aquarium 
fish. 

What  causes  these  tumorous 
growths?  There  are  several  things 
which  have  been  studied  and  found  to 
be  contributing  factors,  the  foremost 

Corn,  on  page  28 
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Add 

Mine 

Drainage 


by  David  R.  Thompson 

Acid  mine  drainage  is  Pennsylva- 
nia’s worst  water  pollution 
problem.  It  is  concentrated  in  south- 
western and  northeastern  counties 
but  nearly  all  regions  are  blemished 
by  it. 

Acid  mine  drainage  is  a vile  dis- 
charge that  flows  from  the  bowels  of 
Mother  Earth  when  coal  is  mined 
without  environmental  safeguards. 
Coal  seams  and  surrounding  beds 
contain  iron  pyrites  which  when  ex- 
posed to  oxygen  and  water  in  the  min- 
ing process  undergo  a complex  series 
of  reactions  that  yield  sulfuric  acid. 
Besides  the  acid,  additional  pollu- 
tants such  as  aluminum,  iron  and 
other  trace  metals  are  released  by 
mining  and  flow  with  mine  water  into 
creeks,  rivers  and  lakes. 

Among  those  in  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources 
(DER)  working  to  prevent  acid  mine 
drainage  is  Karl  Sheaffer,  Chief  of 
the  Mine  Area  Designation  Section, 
Bureau  of  Mining  and  Reclamation. 
“Close  co  twenty  percent  of  the 
stream  miles  here  have  a legacy  of 
acid  mine  pollution,”  he  says.  This  is 


approximately  9,000  miles,  more  than 
any  other  state. 

Some  of  these  miles  are  virtually 
dead,  pollution  victims.  Other  waters 
are  ailing  and  receiving  no  treatment 
while  still  others  are  being  doctored, 
and  healed,  by  new  and  encouraging 
programs  and  techniques  designed  to 
improve  water  quality. 

Acid  mine  drainage  can  cause  a wa- 
terway to  become  too  acidic  to  sup- 
port most  life  by  changing  a stream’s 
chemistry.  Sheaffer  has  witnessed  a 
stream  made  sterile  due  to  acid  mine 
drainage  and  other  pollution.  “When 
I studied  Shamokin  Creek  in  Nor- 
thumberland County  for  my  master’s 
degree,  there  was  nothing  alive  in  it 
whatsoever,”  he  recalls. 

Other  creeks  severely  polluted  by 
acid  drainage  in  Pennsylvania  also 
are  unfit  for  most  life.  In  some  wa- 
ters, however,  acid-tolerant  creatures 
and  plants  thrive.  They  include 
bloodworms,  mosquitoes,  beetles  and 
algae.  But  in  terms  of  fish  for  recrea- 
tion — forget  it! 

The  loss  of  obscure  creeks  wasted 
by  acid  mine  drainage  seems  insignifi- 


cant, byt  it’s  not.  Small  creeks  flow 
into  larger  waters,  polluting  them  as 
well.  In  Tioga  County,  Morris  Run  is 
such  a creek.  It  is  extremely  polluted 
by  drainage  from  an  old  deep  mine.  A 
Tioga  County  conservationist  says  a 
mound  of  burned  coal  called  “red 
dog”  beside  the  run  puts  a lot  of  sedi- 
ment and  acid  into  the  water.  Morris 
Run  flows  into  the  Tioga  River  where 
there’s  a recreation  area  that’s  being 
affected  by  this  pollution.  Fortunate- 
ly, effort  is  being  made  to  improve 
Morris  Run. 

Similar  pollution  problems  exist 
elsewhere.  Take  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  for  example. 
“The  West  Branch  is  a major  drain- 
age that  is  severely  affected  by  mine 
drainage,”  Sheaffer  notes.  The  river 
is  polluted  by  creeks  carrying  acid  in- 
to it,  and  he  cites  Clearfield  Creek  as 
being  among  the  worst. 

Most  of  Pennsylvania’s  problems 
with  acid  mine  drainage  are  the  result 
of  poor  coal  mining  practices.  The 
Clean  Streams  Act  was  passed  in  1937 
but  there  were  no  environmental  re- 
strictions on  the  mining  industry  until 
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the  early  1960s  and  a few  mining 
companies  treated  acid  mine  drainage 
voluntarily.  “As  a result,”  Sheaffer 
comments,  “We’re  left  with  9,000 
some  miles  of  polluted  streams  and 
several  billion  dollars  will  be  needed 
to  correct  it.” 

Now  that  the  effects  of  poor  min- 
ing practices  are  apparent,  legislation 
is  being  tailored  and  funds  earmarked 
to  prevent  continued  abuses  and  cor- 
rect existing  problems.  DER’s  Bureau 
of  Water  Quality  Manager  and  Bu- 
reau of  Mining  Reclamation  and  the 
Fish  Commission  carefully  review 
applications  for  mining  permits,  with 
DER  being  the  permitting  agency. 

Marty  Marcinko,  a fisheries  biol- 
ogist, is  the  Fish  Commission’s  repre- 
sentative at  Bellefonte  who  reviews 
mining  applications.  Currently,  there 
are  many  applications  and  waterways 
patrolmen  share  in  the  review  proc- 
ess. They  may  choose  to  perform  a 
field  review  before  responding  on  an 
application.  Marcinko  says,  “They 
tell  if  the  stream  is  stocked  or  con- 
tains aquatic  life,  if  there  is  a public 
water  supply  nearby  and  describe 
public  recreation  facilities.  They  also 
report  if  there’s  been  an  acid  mine 
drainage  problem  during  previous 
mining  or  reclamation  in  the  water- 
shed.” 

Marcinko  continues  the  review  by 
studying  the  stream  and  learning 
more  about  the  kind  of  fishery  it  is. 
“I  compile  information  received 
from  the  area  fisheries  managers’  bio- 
logical surveys  and  try  to  judge  its  im- 
portance and  recreational  value.  We 
provide  information  to  DER  about 
the  stream  and  recommend  environ- 
mental safeguards.  These  safeguards 
should  be  implemented  at  the  mining 
site.” 

Such  safeguards  might  include  a 
100-foot  buffer  zone  between  mining 
and  the  waterway  as  required  by  the 
Federal  Surface  Mining  Act.  If  acid 
discharge  is  a problem,  putting  a con- 
tinuous liming  device  on  the  stream 
may  be  suggested  to  improve  the  acid- 
ity. Another  option  is  to  direct  the 
acid  discharge  to  a different  area  of 
the  watershed  — if  this  is  feasible. 

“The  application  review  process  is 
our  principal  effort  in  preventing  new 
sources  of  acid  mine  drainage,”  Mar- 
cinko says.  Under  the  present  permit- 
ting system,  he  believes  streams  could 
be  protected  from  future  mining  pol- 


lution. The  Federal  Surface  Mining 
Act  of  1977,  the  Pennsylvania  Sur- 
face Mining  Act  and  other  laws  exist 
to  assure  environmental  protection. 

Meanwhile,  the  Fish  Commission  is 
exploring  how  to  use  a federal  act 
whereby  certain  lands  can  be  desig- 
nated unsuitable  for  mining.  “We’re 
searching  for  unique,  exceptional 
fisheries  where  we  don’t  want  the  wa- 
tershed disturbed,”  Marcinko  ex- 
plains. “Some  wilderness  trout 
streams  have  coal  on  their  water- 
sheds, so  we’re  looking  at  them  to  see 
if  we  want  to  petition  them  unsuitable 
for  mining  under  the  law.” 

Coal  companies  face  many  envi- 
ronmental restrictions,  enough  that 
pollution  should  be  prevented.  There 
is  no  guarantee,  however,  that  a com- 
pany receiving  a permit  to  mine  will 
obey  laws  designated  to  minimize  wa- 
ter pollution.  Although  DER’s  min- 
ing laws  enforcement  offices  are 
understaffed,  an  inspector  is  assigned 
to  each  mine.  As  a result,  polluters 
are  prosecuted.  Earlier  this  year,  for 
instance,  a Butler  County  mining 
firm  pleaded  guilty  to  56  violations  of 
the  state’s  Surface  Mining  Act  and 
the  Clean  Streams  Law.  “In  Pennsyl- 
vania, we’ve  got  good  and  bad  miners 
just  as  there  are  good  and  bad  in  any 
industry,”  Sheaffer  comments. 

In  1972,  the  state  passed  the  most 
stringent  mining  law  in  the  country, 
the  All  Surface  Mining  Act  for  active 
mines.  The  law  requires  post-mining 
seeps  to  be  treated  so  that  a mine 
operator  doesn’t  leave  a site  that  is 
discharging  acid.  “It’s  not  unusual  to 
stop  an  operator  and  have  him  cor- 
rect a problem,”  Sheaffer  says.  “He 
may  or  may  not  be  fined;  the  main 
thing  is  correcting  the  problem.” 

Another  DER  representative  in 
close  touch  with  acid  mine  drainage 
difficulties  and  the  state’s  efforts  to 
alleviate  them  is  Donald  E.  Fowler, 
Special  Assistant  for  Land  and  Wa- 
ter, Office  of  Resource  Management. 
“The  old,  abandoned  deep  mines  are 
the  worst  problem,  especially  in  the 
anthracite  areas  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,”  he  notes.  He  points 
out  ferric  hydroxide  (called  “yellow 
boy”)  as  the  compound  that  coats  the 
stream  bottom  and  gives  the  water  a 
yellow  or  red  appearance.  Such 
waters  also  usually  contain  extreme 
acid  pollution. 

Another  problem  which  Fowler 


notes  is  that  some  refuse  banks  at 
abandoned  mines  are  potential 
sources  of  additional  acid.  Today, 
mining  companies  are  required  to  re- 
claim such  areas  after  mining.  They 
are  graded  and  seeded  so  that  water 
runs  off  cleaner  ground  cover. 

When  the  miles  of  acid  polluted 
streams  in  the  state  are  considered, 
the  severity  of  Pennsylvania’s  prob- 
lems appear  awesome.  In  fact,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  studied  aban- 
doned coal  mine  problems  in  the  na- 
tion and  concluded  that  one-third  of 
the  nation’s  problems  from  aban- 
doned coal  mines  exist  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Pennsylvania,  however,  hasn’t 
been  idle  and  weeping  over  her  pollu- 
tion problems  with  a defeatist’s  atti- 
tude. “Pennsylvania  is  a leader  in  the 
country  in  acid  mine  drainage  work,” 
Fowler  points  out.  The  state  has  ac- 
quired expertise  in  this  field  and  even 
assisted  in  developing  federal  regula- 
tions. 

Pennsylvania  became  involved  in 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  in  the 
1950s.  This  led  to  enactment  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  and 
Reclamation  Act  of  1968  which  was  a 
landmark  law  in  the  nation.  It  au- 
thorized a state  bond  issue  for  fund- 
ing mine  drainage  abatement  work 
plus  other  abandoned  mine  problems. 

Following  passage  of  the  Act  in 
1968,  Pennsylvania’s  Abandoned 
Mine  Reclamation  Program  was  de- 
veloped. The  1968  Act  designated 
$200,000,000  in  bonding  authority 
for  a variety  of  reclamation  projects 
and  part  of  this  money  is  still  being 
used.  Of  this  amount,  $150,000,000 
was  earmarked  specifically  for  acid 
mine  drainage,  the  most  pressing  en- 
vironmental problem. 

By  late  last  year  there  were  425 
projects  under  the  program.  Re- 
claimed strip  mine  land  totaled  3500 
acres  and  250  miles  of  streams  had 
been  cleaned  or  improved.  Fowler 
points  out  that  Rausch  Creek  in 
Schuylkill  County,  which  formerly 
was  polluted  by  deep  mine  drainage, 
now  has  a sophisticated  lime  treat- 
ment plant  that  neutralizes  acid  and 
removes  iron  from  the  water.  Conse- 
quently, downstream  water  has  im- 
proved and  trout  are  stocked  in  Pine 
Creek  which  is  fed  by  Rausch  Creek. 

“We  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
Coni,  on  page  28 
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Bass  Fly  For  Pickerel 


•by  Don  Shiner 


We  could  be  mistaken,  but  from 
a layman’s  point  of  view, 
chain-pickerel  and  bass  inhabiting  the 
same  pond  exhibit  antagonistic  be- 
havior, bordering  on  genecide,  be- 
tween them. 

This  behavior  may  not  threaten 
either  species  with  extinction,  but  by 
observing  the  events  in  ponds,  there  is 
evidence  that  suggests  it  exists. 
Chain-pickerel  lash  out  at  passing  ju- 
venile bass,  sending  schools  into 
panic.  The  reverse  is  commonplace  as 
well.  Bass  hunt  in  weed  cover  and  at- 
tack young  pickerel;  even  some  of 
their  own  hiding  there. 

It  is  this  antagonism  between  these 
predators  that  prompted  the  “little 


bass  fly”  to  be  designed.  Not  to  much 
surprise  in  ponds  and  lakes  where  the 
two  species  co-exist,  the  pattern  has 
proven  persuasive  on  the  pickerel 
clan. 

Our  first  attempt  for  pickerel  with 
this  new  pattern  came  early  last  fall 
during  a raw  October  day.  The  two  of 
us  launched  our  canoe  on  Goulds- 
boro  Lake  in  Monroe  County.  We 
planned  to  put  our  “chain-pickerel  vs 
bass”  theory  to  a test  on  this  255  acre 
lake.  We  lined  up  spinning  rods,  tied 
on  spinners  and  fitted  them  with 
“little  bass  fly”  patterns. 

The  day  began  calmly.  But  within 
the  hour  a front  moved  in,  accom- 
panied by  a strong  northwest  wind. 


The  wind-whipped  water  made  it 
difficult  to  control  the  canoe  and  get 
in  an  occasional  cast.  The  wind  be- 
came so  strong  that  we  gave  up  cast- 
ing, and  settled  on  trolling.  To  make 
headway  at  all,  we  set  the  bow  into 
the  wind  and  revved  the  electric  to 
full  15-pounds  thrust. 

At  one  point,  as  we  moved  across  a 
cove,  I veered  the  canoe  sharply  to 
avoid  hitting  a stump.  My  rod 
bounced  against  the  gunwale,  and  I 
had  hooked  into  a good  size  fish. 

As  my  partner  stabilized  the  canoe, 
I played  the  fish  into  my  net.  The 
chain-pickerel  measured  almost  an 
arm’s  length. 

Three  more  pickerel,  of  lesser  size, 
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sank  teeth  into  our  “little  bass  fly” 
bucktails  during  the  next  hour.  By 
then  a heavy  snow-squall  set  in,  the 
kind  that  frequently  occurs  in  Octo- 
ber. It  dusted  our  clothing,  canoe  in- 
terior and  gear  with  its  covering  of 
white.  We  finally  folded  our  gear  and 
drove  home. 

That  short  outing  served  one  pur- 
pose. It  revealed  that  our  bass-pat- 
terned lures  aroused  the  antagonism 
harbored  in  Eastern  chain-pickerel. 

Except  for  weather,  a repeat  per- 
formance took  place  the  following 
week.  This  time  however,  a spell  of 
Indian  summer  weather  set  in,  mak- 
ing it  a sheer  joy  to  be  outdoors 
among  the  flaming  foliage. 

We  began  our  day  casting  bass-pat- 
terned bucktails  into  those  weedy 
places  denied  us  previously  by  the 
wind.  We  floated  a short  distance 
when  a hefty  pickerel  lashed  out  from 
the  weed  cover.  Another  struck  a few 
minutes  later.  My  partner,  using  the 
same  lure  arrangement,  brought  up  a 
four-pound  bass. 

Nothing  more  stirred  until  almost 
noon.  We  were  prepared  to  go  ashore 
for  lunch  when  the  fish  went  mad. 
Both  of  us  hooked  fish  at  the  same 
time,  on  three  different  occasions 
within  a few  brief  minutes!  Then  for 
one  reason  or  another,  the  action  sub- 
sided. Those  brief  moments  did  prove 
however  that  pickerel  will  lash  out 
vengefully  at  bass-patterned  flies. 

We  may  have  done  as  well  with 
other  lures,  for  when  pickerel  feed, 
types  of  food  available  is  immaterial. 
Nevertheless,  those  long  bodied  fish 
showed  little  hesitancy  in  taking  our 
bass-colored  lures. 

Other  outings  also  revealed  to  us 
the  effectiveness  of  bass-colored  ties. 
It  even  encouraged  us  to  experiment 
with  other  patterns.  We  tied  flies  with 
combinations  of  tan,  brown  and  yel- 
low bucktail,  suggestive  of  the  color 
scheme  of  walleyes.  Our  new  patterns 
took  northern  pike  in  lakes  where  the 
perch-walleye-pike  food  chain  pre- 
dominates. 

We  tied  bucktails  in  colors  to  repre- 
sent golden  shiners  and  sucker  min- 
nows. All  fooled  pickerel  and  pike, 
yet,  none  scored  more  heavily  than 
the  “little  bass  fly”  pattern. 

Anglers  who  want  to  exploit  the 
genecide  tendencies  in  pickerel  should 
experiment  with  this  patterned  fly. 
Compared  to  many  patterns,  it  is 
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quite  easy  to  tie,  even  among  those 
who  have  not  fleshed  out  many  pre- 
vious flies. 

Suggested  hook  size  is  4/0  or  5/0, 
6X  long.  Those  with  straight  ringed 
eyes  track  better  behind  Indiana  or 
Willow-leaf  blades. 

The  first  step,  is  to  tie  two  or  four 
saddle  hackles,  dyed  black,  for  the 
tail.  These  should  extend  an  inch  or 
so  beyond  the  hook  bend. 

Move  toward  the  eye  and  tie  on 
small  amounts  of  bucktail,  dyed 
black,  to  represent  the  lateral  line, 
visible  as  a dark  marking  on  the 
flanks  of  bass.  Add  radiant  green 
bucktail  on  top  of  this,  and  some 
white  tied  beneath  to  represent  the 


white  under  carriage  of  bass.  Finish 
off  by  winding  thread  into  a nicely 
tapered  head  and  knotting. 

Add  the  fly  to  a nickel  or  silver 
blade  in  a shape  of  your  choice. 

Fly  rod  buffs  who  prefer  taking 
pickerel  with  the  long  rod,  will  find 
this  fly  effective  without  the  blade. 
Cast  it  toward  weed  cover  and  re- 
trieve lively  to  bring  pickerel  charging 
from  cover. 

The  tri-color  pattern,  strongly  sug- 
gesting a young  bass,  really  excites 
pickerel.  Other  patterns  with  colors 
suggesting  walleye,  golden  shiner  and 
sucker  fry,  also  are  worth  using.  But 
the  “little  bass  fly”  has  a lot  going 
for  k for  mean-toothed  pond  fish. 
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V Y ourself 
T axidermy 


by  Wes  Bower 

For  many  Pennsylvania  outdoor 
enthusiasts,  fishing  is  more  than 
an  enjoyable  hobby;  it’s  almost  a way 
of  life.  When  these  fish  fanatics 
aren’t  able  to  get  out  and  along  our 
streams  or  lakes,  they’re  usually 
either  anticipating  a future  trip  or  re- 
miniscing an  angling  safari  of  the 
past. 

Unfortunately,  no  matter  how  ex- 


citing that  special  trip  had  been  the 
time  the  “big  one  didn’t  get  away,” 
has  a way  of  dimming  the  memory. 
As  the  years  slip  by  we  seldom  re- 
member, let  alone  mention,  the  day 
of  the  big  happening.  And,  that’s  too 
bad!  Trophy  fish  come  too  few  and 
far  between,  and  their  memory 
shouldn’t  end  as  an  almost  forgotten 
event. 


Sure,  we  could  get  all  those  “brag- 
gin  size”  fish  that  we  catch  mounted 
professionally  by  skilled  competent 
taxidermists,  but  that  would  end  up 
costing  us  a bundle.  Besides,  where 
would  we  display  all  those  fish?  After 
all,  a wife  has  only  so  much  patience. 
Most  anglers  have  only  a limited 
budget,  and  the  fishing  equipment  al- 
lotment is  usually  already  overdrawn. 
Generally,  only  that  once  in  a life- 
time trophy  ends  up  as  a full  size  wall 
mount. 
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However,  some  keystone  state  ang- 
lers have  discovered  a way  to  make 
every  exceptional  catch  a treasure 
that  will  be  more  than  just  a memory. 
These  innovative  sportsmen  have 
learned  to  mount  their  trophy  fish 
heads  using  a do  it  yourself  method. 
This  system  is  relatively  simple,  takes 
less  than  two  hours  total  time,  and 
costs  practically  nothing.  Best  of  all, 
it’s  a lot  of  fun!  Another  big  plus  fac- 
tor is  that  mounting  only  the  heads 
takes  up  far  less  room  than  does  full 
size  mounts  and  it  still  creates  the  full 
size  impression  of  your  trophy  catch. 
What  fellow  fisherman  would  not  be 
impressed  when  walking  into  a den, 
family  room,  or  even  a workshop  that 
is  adorned  with  so  many  impressive 
catches? 

Bill  Walters  of  Huntingdon  R.D. 
has  taken  the  project  one  step 
further.  He’s  involved  the  entire 
family.  Since  Linda,  his  wife,  has 
been  part  of  do  it  yourself  taxidermy, 
she  has  no  reservations  about  display- 
ing memoirs  of  their  past  fishing 
trips.  Since  Bill  and  Linda,  as  well  as 
their  son  Scott,  are  all  ardent  anglers, 
and  all,  on  occasion,  have  taken  ex- 
ceptional fish,  they  now  work  hand- 
in-hand  on  family  trophies.  Imagine 
if  you  will,  the  pleasant  fishing  mem- 
ories that  the  future  holds  for  the 
Walters  family. 

What  is  considered  a fish  worthy  of 
the  head  ending  up  as  a wall  mount? 
That’s  a personal  decision  and  true 
fishing  friends  would  certainly  never 
question  your  determination.  Prob- 
ably a good  rule  of  thumb  would  be 
trout  in  the  20  inch  class,  five  pound 
bass  and  walleye;  and  most  certain- 
ly, any  legal  size  muskies.  Any  catch 
that  impresses  you  is  an  excellent  can- 
didate for  the  trophy  board.  If  any 
Pennsylvania  fish  lends  itself  to  this 
home  project,  muskies,  with  their 
ferocious  look,  are  certainly  true  con- 
tenders. 

The  toughest  part  of  this  entire 
project  is  catching  the  fish.  Once  that 
is  accomplished,  you’re  ready  to  be- 
gin. First  sever  the  head  from  the 
body.  Make  the  cut  directly  behind 
the  gill  covers.  Carefully  remove  the 
eyes  from  their  sockets.  Scrape  and 
clean  the  area  where  the  backbone  is 
connected  to  the  neck.  Try  to  cut  out 
the  spine  as  close  to  the  head  as  is 
possible.  When  this  is  completed, 
wash  and  soak  head  thoroughly  in 


warm  water. 

Salting  is  the  next  step.  Using  a 
generous  amount  of  table  salt,  cover 
the  inside  of  the  head  and  neck  area. 
Using  thumb  tacks  or  small  nails, 
temporarily  tack  the  head  to  an  old 
board  or  a heavy  piece  of  cardboard. 
A small  stick  or  piece  of  dowell  wood 
should  be  used  to  prop  open  the 
mouth  to  its  most  impressive  looking 
position.  Finish  the  salting  process  by 
sprinkling  a heavy  coat  over  the  entire 
outer  head  and  in  the  eye  sockets. 
Make  certain  that  all  surfaces  are 
completely  covered.  Salting  while  the 
head  is  still  wet  allows  the  preserva- 
tive to  cling  more  freely.  Place  salted 
head  in  the  sun  (and  out  of  reach  of 
neighbor’s  dogs)  until  it  is  completely 
dry.  Depending  on  the  weather,  a 
week  or  two  is  generally  sufficient 
time.  An  indoors  winter  project  will 
probably  take  about  3 to  4 weeks. 
Check  from  time  to  time,  and  re- 
apply salt  as  needed.  Rubbing  in  the 
salt  with  your  fingers  in  the  difficult 
areas  will  help  speed  the  drying  proc- 
ess. 


THE  TOUGHEST  PART  OF  THE 
ENTIRE  PROJECT  IS  CATCHING 
THE  FISH. 


Bill  Walters  stated  that  impatience 
sometimes  creates  you  to  rushing  the 
drying  process.  Be  sure  the  head  is 
completely  dry,  then  brush  off  the 
salt.  Making  a quick  trip  to  the  local 
service  station  and  using  their  air  hose 
certainly  expedites  the  job.  A small 
stiff  brush  also  helps  this  effort.  Next 
wash  head  gently  in  water  to  remove 
all  the  salt  residue.  Soak  in  a white 
gas  bath;  then  immerse  for  a few  min- 
utes in  water  with  a mild  detergent 
added.  Let  head  dry  for  a couple  of 
days  in  the  hot  sun,  then  varnish.  Sev- 
eral coats  of  light  spar  varnish  rather 
than  one  or  two  heavy  applications 
makes  for  a better  job.  Let  varnish 
dry  thoroughly  between  coats. 

To  set  the  eyes;  you  might  wish  to 
purchase  a pair  from  a local  taxi- 
dermist or  order  through  a supply 
catalogue,  (measure  eye  sockets  so 
that  you  get  proper  size)  They  do  add 
a professional  touch.  However,  you 
can  use  dark  green  transparent  mar- 
bles or  a flat  button.  Fill  the  eye 
sockets  about  % full  of  putty.  While 
still  soft,  position  marbles  in  place. 


Remove  excess  putty  with  a nail, 
toothpick,  or  other  sharp  pointed  ob- 
ject. Now  apply  several  more  coats  of 
light  varnish. 

Next,  attach  the  head  to  a finely 
finished  wall  panel.  Spread  the  gills 
wide  and  secure  them  with  finished 
upholstery  tacks.  You  might  want  to 
consider  retiring  the  lure  you  took  the 
trophy  head  on  and  position  it  in  the 
jaws  or  attach  it  to  the  wall  panel  next 
to  the  head,  (remove  all  excess  hooks) 
As  a great  finish  touch,  you  might 
consider  purchasing  a small  metal 
plaque  with  your  name,  date  of 
catch,  weight,  and  size  of  fish.  A lo- 
cal sporting  goods  store  will  probably 
be  able  to  order  the  identification 
plate  for  you. 

When  you  finally  hang  the  first  fin- 
ished piece  of  do  it  yourself  taxi- 
dermy at  its  place  of  honor,  you’ll 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
you  have  helped  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  a truly  worthy  adversary.  One 
that  you  can  brag  about  to  your  fish- 
ing friends  whenever  they  drop  by  to 
visit.  The  day-to-day  observation  of 
your  trophy  catches  also  issues  to  you 
a perpetual  challenge  to  beat  your 
own  personal  record.  Mounting  your 
trophy  heads  is  a way  to  cherish  your 
fishing  achievements  throughout  the 
years  to  come.  After  all,  isn’t  that 
part  of  what  fishing’s  all  about? 
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Chinese  Needlework 


by  Martin  A.  De  Harte 

If  you  have  ever  gone  fishing  and 
had  the  misfortune  of  getting  a fish 
hook  embedded  in  your  skin,  you 
know  how  painful  the  removal  can 
be.  If  medical  assistance  was  avail- 
able, minor  surgery  was  required  to 
extract  it,  right? 

Unknown  to  most  American  doc- 
tors and  fishermen,  there  is  a simple, 
painless  procedure  for  removing  a 
fish  hook  that  does  not  require  cut- 
ting the  flesh  or  forcibly  pulling  it 
out.  Nor  does  it  leave  a scar  if  prop- 
erly done.  The  Chinese  have  used  the 
following  method  for  hundreds  of 
years. 

First  you’ll  need  a bottle  of  antisep- 
tic. Then  a round  darning  needle, 
slightly  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  embedded  hook.  The  point  of  the 
needle  must  be  rounded,  because  if 
the  point  is  sharp  it  will  make  a new 
hole. 

Dunk  the  needle  into  the  bottle  of 
antiseptic  to  sterilize  it.  Apply  some 
of  the  iodine  (or  whatever)  to  the 
wound  made  by  the  hook.  Insert  the 
darning  needle  alongside  the  hook  (as 
shown  in  photo)  until  it  is  as  deep  as 
the  point  of  the  hook.  Now  rotate  the 
needle  counterdlockwise  all  the  way 
back  to  the  barb.  You  should  now  be 
able  to  easily  withdraw  the  hook. 

You  can  practice  this  method  with 
a pork  chop  or  steak.  After  a few  tries 
you  will  gain  confidence  in  the  art  of 
Chinese  Needlework. 

By  the  way,  if  you  do  get  a hook  in 
your  flesh,  be  sure  to  check  and  see  if 
you’re  due  a tetanus  shot.  Tetanus  is 
one  affliction  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 


Apply  antiseptic  around  area  of  penetration. 


point.  The  diameter  should  be  a little  larger 
than  that  of  the  embedded  hook.  Don’t  forget 
to  sterilize  the  needle. 
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Insert  the  darning  needle  alongside  the  hook.  Now  you  can  painlessly  withdraw  the  hook. 

The  needle  should  be  a deep  as  the  point  of  the 

hook. 


Rotate  the  needle  counterclockwise  back  to  the 
barb.  This  will  free  the  flesh  being  held  by  the 
barb. 


National  Hunting 
& Fishing  Day — 

“A  Day  for 
Years  to  Come.” 

September  26,  1981,  will  mark  the  10th  anniversary  of 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  — “A  Day  for 
Years  to  Come.” 

The  theme  of  this  10th  celebration,  ‘‘A  Day  for  Years 
to  Come,”  focuses  on  the  importance  sportsmen  play  in 
the  success  of  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day. 

Over  the  past  decade,  thousands  of  sportsmen  have 
volunteered  their  time  to  organize  NHF  Day  activities 
and  to  tell  non-sportsmen  about  the  need  for  conserva- 
tion and  the  necessary  role  hunters  and  fishermen  play 
in  America’s  conservation  efforts. 

To  learn  what  you  can  do  — from  talking  with  a 
neighbor  about  conservation  to  organizing  a poster  con- 
test or  the  largest  NHF  Day  program  ever  in  your 
state  — write  to  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day, 
1075  Post  Road,  Riverside,  CT  06878. 
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Susky  Smaiimouths 


by  Sam  Slaymaker 

As  unbelievable  as  it’s  regretable 
is  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  riv- 
ers are  so  lightly  fished  during 
autumn  months.  Scan  the  pastoral 
reaches  of,  say,  the  Juniata  or  Sus- 
quehanna on  a mid-September  after- 
noon and  you  will  be  hard  put  to  lo- 
cate fishermen  — save  the  occasional 
solitary  musky  angler,  slow-trolling 
in  mid-river. 

This  woeful  situation  probably  ob- 
tains because  anglers  are  especially 
prone  to  be  creatures  of  habit.  Win- 
tertime-induced “cabin  fever”  pro- 
duces an  overriding  urge  to  be  on- 
stream for  the  first  day  of  trout  sea- 
son in  April,  no  matter  how  incle- 
ment the  weather.  By  late  spring  in- 
terest in  stream  fishing  for  trout  tends 


to  flag.  With  the  advent  of  bass  sea- 
son many  — if  not  most  — Pennsyl- 
vania anglers  head  for  ponds,  lakes, 
impoundments  and  rivers.  But  when 
the  passing  of  dog  days  is  heralded  by 
flaming  foliage  and  gamefish  begin- 
ning to  feed  heavily,  many  a boat  is 
berthed  and  a lot  of  tackle  gets  stored 
for  the  winter.  It’s  time  to  prepare  for 
hunting  season! 

Admittedly,  I’m  generalizing.  For 
there  are  exceptions.  Increasing  num- 
bers of  retirees,  for  example,  are  fish- 
ing virtually  year  ’round.  But  were  it 
possible  to  measure  fishing  pressure 
on  Pennsylvania’s  most  productive 
rivers  during  the  fall,  my  overall  con- 
tention would  surely  be  born  out. 
Waterways  Patrolmen  (who  should 


know)  agree. 

Fly  anglers  in  particular  are  crea- 
tures of  habit.  While  bait  and  lure 
fishermen  frequent  Pennsylvania  riv- 
ers in  summer  months,  practitioners 
of  the  long  rod  are  rarely  on  them  at 
any  time!  The  reason  behind  this  phe- 
nomena is  obvious  when  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  art  of  fly  angling  is  consid- 
ered. 

For  500  years  angling  literature  has 
centered  principally  on  fly  fishing  for 
trout  in  streams.  Like  golf,  the  sport 
of  fly  fishing  was  an  “import”  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  early  19th 
century.  It  was  natural,  then  for 
American  fly  fishers  to  ape  their 
British  cousins  by  concentrating  on 
trout  streams  rather  than  lakes  and 
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rivers.  Obviously,  some  Americans 
fly  fished  for  other  game  fish.  And  by 
the  mid  20th  century  fly  fishing  for 
bass  with  streamers  and  surface  lures 
gained  in  popularity.  Generally, 
though,  the  vast  majority  of  fly  ang- 
lers equated  flies  with  trout  as  they 
did  bacon  with  eggs.  This  situation 
persists  to  the  present.  Look  at  any 
catalog  from  a fly  angling  mail  order 
house  and  note  the  heavy  preponder- 
ance of  trout  flies  to  bass  bugs! 

It’s  a crying  shame  that  so  many 
Pennsylvania  fly  fishermen  got  into 
this  rut.  For  those  who  continue  in  it 
miss  a lot  of  exciting  and  very  easy  to 
come  by  action.  And  they  penalize 
themselves  by  shortening  the  days  of 
their  fishing  years. 

The  Keystone  State’s  rivers  contain 
large  quantities  of  game  and  panfish 
which  will  very  readily  take  flies  — 
more  readily,  indeed,  than  the  hyper- 
finicky  trout:  bluegills,  red-breasted 
sunfish,  crappie,  rock  bass,  pickerel, 
largemouth  bass  and  those  primier 
river  battlers,  smallmouth  bass  — 
alias  “bronzebacks.” 

There  are  long  stretches  of  many 
Pennsylvania  rivers  which  can  be 
waded.  Invariably,  these  areas  are 
completely  devoid  of  other  fisher- 
men, especially  during  late  summer 
and  fall  when,  as  was  noted,  fishing 
action  peaks.  This  is  precisely  the 
time  when  our  trout  streams  are  often 
very  low  and  difficult  to  fish. 

This  past  season  is  a perfect  case  in 
point.  Instead  of  storing  their  tackle 
come  late  summer,  fly  anglers  are 
well  advised  to  wade  rivers  for  species 
other  than  trout,  particularly  for  un- 
sophisticated and  acrobatically  in- 
clined smallmouth  bass.  By  doing  so 
they  can  savor  the  pleasures  of  fishing 
moving  water  in  virtual  solitude,  ex- 
perience superb  action  and  greatly  ex- 
tend a fishing  year— through  late  Oc- 
tober or  early  November  when  falling 
water  temperatures  cause  feeding  to 
slack  off. 

The  fact  that  after  too  many  years  I 
finally  embraced  fly  fishing  Pennsyl- 
vania rivers,  I owe  entirely  to  John 
Rex,  a youthful  senior  citizen  of 
Camp  Hill.  John,  a recent  retiree 
from  Pennsylvania’s  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources,  is  an  expe- 
rienced salmon  and  trout  angler  who 
has  also  fly  fished  for  Susquehanna 
smallmouth  for  many  years. 

On  a crisp  fall  day  in  1977,  I joined 
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him  on  a wading  safari  for  Susque- 
hanna smallmouth  which  turned  out 
to  be  a landmark  occasion  in  my  ang- 
ling life.  We  parked  along  Rts.  1 1 and 
15  near  Perdix,  hiked  across  the  rail- 
road tracks  and  down  a steep  em- 
bankment to  the  river.  The  tableau 
was  strikingly  scenic  and,  for  an  in- 
veterate stream  fisherman,  enticing  in 
the  extreme.  From  our  west  shore 
vantage  point  we  viewed  an  expanse 
of  rock-pocked  shallows  extending  to 
the  east  shore  where  the  village  of 
Dauphin  was  evidenced  by  a milk- 
white  church  tower  glistening  in 
bright  early  morning  sunlight.  A deep 
blue  sky  was  reflected  on  uncommon- 
ly clear  water,  fast  flowing  over  rock- 
strewn  gravel  beds.  John  kicked  a 
couple  of  rocks  and  a crayfish  tum- 
bled awkwardly  into  the  current.  He 
noted  that  the  river’s  progressive 
clean-up  is  responsible  for  growing 
numbers  of  crayfish.  So  it’s  little 
wonder  that  smallmouth  populations 
are  also  waxing.  This  fact  soon  be- 
came obvious. 

After  several  casts,  John’s  streamer 
was  smashed  by  a foot-long  bronze- 
back.  While  the  fish  was  performing 
aerobatics,  another  smaller  one  took 
my  streamer  in  a water-breaking  cart- 
wheel. Since  few  fish  were  rising  to 
feed,  we  stuck  to  streamers  (un- 
weighted) fished  just  under  the  sur- 
face, because  there  were  few  spots 
deeper  than  four  or  five  feet.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  a hatch  of  grey  may- 
flies began  coming  off  the  water,  and 
some  bass  began  surface  feeding.  Un- 
like trout,  which  can  often  be  highly 
selective,  smallmouth  will  rise  to  vir- 
tually any  surface  lure.  We  switched 
to  small  fly  rod  poppers  and  immedi- 
ately started  taking  fish. 

John  Rex  and  I fished  for  six  hours 
and  caught  and  released  75  legal  size 
bronzebacks.  In  almost  40  years  of 
fly  fishing  I can  recall  few  experiences 
to  equal  this  one,  with  respect  to  sus- 
tained and  exciting  action.  And  it  oc- 
curred almost  within  sight  of  the  Cap- 
itol dome  in  Harrisburg!  It’s  said  by 
many  knowledgeable  anglers  that  the 
Susquehanna  and  Juniata  are  two  of 
the  best  smallmouth  rivers  in 
America.  This,  of  course,  is  debat- 
able. But  it’s  a sure  thing  that  it 
makes  little  sense  to  journey  as  far  as 
Ontario  in  quest  of  smallmouth  bass, 
as  I and  many  others  did  years  ago, 
before  these  two  magnificent  rivers 


were  cleansed  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  today. 

In  very  short  order  I made  repeated 
fly  rodding  safaris  for  Susky  small- 
mouth. There  are  many  accessable 
areas  between  Marysville  and  Selins- 
grove;  so  many  that  I’ve  never  ven- 
tured farther  north  where  there  are 
surely  other  wadeable  hot-spots.  I al- 
ways seek  riffled  and  shallow  pocket 
water.  It’s  easy  and  more  interesting 
to  fish  than  long  expanses  of  flat  wa- 
ter. And  more  productive,  too.  For 
bronzebacks  dearly  love  well  riffled 
and  areated  water.  It’s  conducive  to 
dislodging  crayfish  and  rendering 
them  more  helpless.  Not  to  mention 
that  broken  water  helps  to  activate 
streamers  and  surface  poppers,  ren- 
dering them  more  tantalizing  to  fish. 


Like  many  small  stream  trout  fish- 
ermen, I unconsciously  penalized  my- 
self on  beginning  to  fly  fish  a large 
river.  By  way  of  alerting  you  to  my 
errors,  I am  enumerating  some 
“do’s”  and  “don’ts”  which  might 
prove  helpful: 

1.  Small  streams  are  conducive  to 
almost  continuous  wading  because  it 
doesn’t  take  long  to  fish  individual 
stretches.  Out  of  habit  I did  much  un- 
necessary “hiking.”  What  with  the 
Susquehanna’s  immense  areas  of 
pocket  water,  it’s  not  requisite  to 
wade  a lot.  You  can  stand  in  one  spot 
for  extended  periods  and  sample  a 
plethora  of  pockets  within  easy  cast- 
ing distances. 

2.  Use  an  8 or  9-foot  rod.  There’s 
no  tree  cover  to  contend  with  so  a 


Not  all  Susquehanna  smallmouth  are  taken  on  flyfishing  gear,  but  here  is  prooj 
that  nice  ones  do  exist. 
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shorter  rod  is  not  needed.  Besides  be- 
ing easier  on  your  casting  arm,  a long 
rod  permits  you  to  cover  more  water 
with  less  casting. 

3.  Be  sure  to  use  backing  for  your 
line.  While  most  of  the  bass  range 
from  8 to  14  inches,  you  will  occa- 
sionally get  hit  by  a two-pounder. 
These  spectacular  battlers  can  be 
prone  to  run  out  all  of  your  line.  A 
two  and  a half  pounder  did  just  that 
to  me  when  I had  no  backing,  and  I 
almost  lost  him.  I use  an  eight-foot 
graphite  stick,  a 37/s  inch  (diameter) 
reel,  30  feet  of  backing  and  WF8F 
bug  taper  line. 

4.  Wear  a flotation  vest.  Some  are 
available  with  tackle  pockets.  While 
you  will  be  wading  shallow  water,  it  is 
possible  to  fall  into  a swift  current. 
Particularly  if  you  are  alone,  a vest  of 
this  sort  is  a “must.” 

5.  This  injunction  is  in  the  “do  as  I 
say  and  not  as  I do”  category.  A wad- 
ing staff  can  be  helpful.  I haven’t  got- 
ten one  as  yet,  but  it’s  on  my  Christ- 
mas gift  list  for  1981 ! Now  and  again 
you  might  step  on  a round  rock  which 
is  as  slippery  as  the  proverbial  can- 
nonball. Experienced  river  waders  tell 
me  that  it’s  easy  to  “feel  your  way 
along”  with  a wading  staff. 


6.  Always  use  felt  soled  waders; 
not  boots.  While  you  should  stick  to 
shallow  water,  there  are  times  when 
you  will  want  to  fish  a fetching  look- 
ing spot  from  waist  high  water.  Boots 
make  doing  so  impossible.  Felt  soles 
are  a tremendous  boon  in  reducing 
possibilities  of  slipping. 

7.  Carefully  examine  water  ahead 
before  wading  into  it.  Never  enter  wa- 
ter of  questionable  depth.  If  you  are 
faced  with  such  a stretch,  back 
up  — moving  through  water  already 
traversed  — and  go  around  the  deep 
spot  through  shallows.  They  are  al- 
ways easy  to  find  in  pocket-ridden 
stretches. 

8.  From  late  October  and  into  No- 
vember always  check  the  water’s  tem- 
perature before  fishing.  Smallmouth 
feed  best  in  water  from  60  to  70  de- 
grees. I once  fished  unsuccessfully  for 
a couple  of  hours  and  then  used  by 
thermometer  and  found  the  water  to 
be  48  degrees! 

* * * 

I fish  streamers  in  the  standard 
down-stream  quartering  fashion  and 
“tease”  them  into  likely  looking 
pockets.  When  using  a popper  I cast 
at  a 90-degree  angle,  permit  it  to  drift 
down  river  and  impart  a few  twitches. 


When  line  has  all  paid  out  and  the 
popper  swings  against  the  current,  I 
manipulate  it  a bit  before  retrieving 
for  the  next  cast. 

I favor  feathered  streamers  (as  op- 
posed to  bucktails)  because  the  pul- 
sating feathers  are  terrific  fish  attrac- 
tors. While  deer  hair  bass  bugs  float 
well,  they  can  get  water  logged  after 
long  use.  Not  so  poppers  with  cork  or 
plastic  bodies. 

I used  to  fish  streamers  in  the 
morning  and  poppers  in  the  after- 
noon, when  warming  sun  sometimes 
brings  on  insect  hatches  and  rising 
bass.  During  recent  months,  how- 
ever, I’ve  discovered  that  poppers  are 
good  anytime;  the  reason  being  that 
in  shallow  pockets  bass  don’t  have  far 
to  rise.  In  other  words,  poppers  can 
attract  as  readily  as  streamers.  By  the 
same  token,  streamer  strikes  can  of- 
ten be  as  spectacular  as  those  evoked 
by  poppers  because  you’re  fishing 
very  shallow  water. 

Since  taking  to  Susky  smallmouth 
during  autumn  months,  I’m  doing 
more  fly  fishing  than  ever  before;  and 
in  virtual  solitude,  when  flaming  foli- 
age and  clean,  cool  air  renders  Penn’s 
Woods  at  their  sylvan  best! 
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Lake  Erie  Salmon 


by  Charlie  Heidecker 

Something  new  has  been  added  to 
the  Pennsylvania  fishing  scene  in 
the  last  few  years  — something  so 
new  and  exciting  that  many  will  have 
to  learn  a completely  different  way  of 
fishing.  The  Lake  Erie  salmon  run 
has  started  and  taken  hold  in  a big 
way,  and  it  is  nothing  but  good  news 
for  fishermen. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion deserves  all  the  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  fisheries  program  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  As  early  as 
July,  salmon  are  being  caught  in  the 
deeper  water,  five  to  14  miles  off  the 
shoreline.  The  run  increases  until  the 
fish  enter  the  tributaries  in  October. 

Salmon  will  not  spawn  in  these 
tributaries,  so  the  fish  commission 
traps  thems,  artificially  propagates 
the  fish,  then  returns  the  smolts  after 
they  are  hatched.  Although  this 
stocking  might  seem  futile  in  a lake 
the  size  of  Erie,  the  salmon  always  re- 
turn to  the  tributary  where  they  were 
hatched.  Fishermen  can  rest  assured 
that  all  the  monies  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram will  give  returns  in  the  form  of 
great  fishing. 

Coho  salmon  have  a three-year  life 
cycle,  but  the  run  always  includes 
younger  “jacks.”  The  record  coho  is 
a 31  Vi  inch,  12  pound  fish  caught  in 
the  Walnut  Creek  area  in  1977.  The 
top  Chinook  salmon  is  a 4014  inch  22 14 
pounder  caught  in  the  Elk  Creek  wa- 
ters. These  records  are  expected  to  be 
shattered  as  more  and  more  fisher- 
men learn  the  secrets  of  salmon  fish- 
ing. 

The  Walnut  Creek  access  is  the 
most  used  by  fishermen  and  by  far 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  state. 
Paved  parking  lots  and  concrete  boat 
ramps  can  be  used  to  launch  up  to  six 
boats  at  any  one  time.  This  fine  com- 
mission facility  is  surely  something 
we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

Our  380-mile  trip  to  Erie  from 
Coopersburg  Pa.  took  just  l/2  hours. 


After  a good  night’s  sleep,  we  were 
up  early  and  off  to  the  marina  for 
some  of  that  fabled  salmon  fishing. 

Our  host,  Bob  Chandler,  quickly 
introduced  us  to  down  riggers.  The 
“down  riggers”  have  a weight  of  ten 
pounds  attached  to  a cable  on  a spool 
which  is  connected  to  the  boat  rails. 
Just  above  the  weight  is  a quick-re- 
lease  device  for  the  line.  With  about 
ten  feet  of  line  trailing  the  quick  re- 
lease, the  weight  can  be  lowered  to 
the  desired  fishing  depth.  When  a fish 
strikes,  the  line  is  released  from  the 
quick  release  and  the  fisherman  can 
take  up  the  slack  and  set  the  hook  be- 
fore old  Mr.  Salmon  throws  it. 

Lures  used  were  varied,  among 
them  Speed  Shads,  Mepps  spoons, 
Jensen  flutter  spoons,  all  fluorescent 
in  color,  were  used  to  attract  the  wary 
salmon.  Many  times  a “wobbler”  is 
used  in  front  of  the  lure  in  an  extra  ef- 
fort to  attract  fish. 

Once  aboard  Bob  Chandler’s  boat 
“Tight  Line”  we  headed  out  of  the 
harbor  and  into  the  rough  open  wa- 
ter. There  we  intently  watched  the 
fish  finder  and  saw  schools  of  bait 
fish  and  drop-offs  where  our  guide, 
Jerry  Sedney,  noted  salmon  like  to 
hang  out.  He  had  no  sooner  said  that 
when  the  fish  finder  revealed  a school 
of  salmon. 

Our  lines  were  attached  to  the 
down  riggers  and  our  trolling  started 
with  the  lures  at  65  feet.  Soon  we  had 
a “knock  off”  (fish  strike)  and  our 
quarry  was  off  and  running.  Slack 
line  had  to  be  reeled  up  and  the  hook 
had  to  be  set  within  seconds,  before 
the  salmon  could  spit  out  the  lure. 
After  four  knock  offs  and  no  fish  we 
had  to  settle  down.  Bob  took  the  next 
strike  and  sure  enough,  he  pulled  in  a 
young  “jack”  salmon. 

The  waters  were  rough,  with  swells 
from  two  to  12  feet.  After  several 
hours  we  had  to  yield  to  Mother  Na- 
ture simply  because  it  was  almost  im- 


possible to  fish  in  the  heavy  waters. 

The  next  day,  waters  calmed  and 
fishing  improved,  and  our  two-day 
trip  ended  with  a score  of  eight  sal- 
mon taken  by  the  two  boats. 

In  a few  weeks  the  salmon  would 
be  moving  toward  the  shoreline  and 
then  up  the  creeks  on  their  spawning 
run.  When  fish  move  into  shallow 
water  in  great  numbers,  they  are 
taken  near  the  surface  without  the  use 
of  heavy  weight. 

The  shore  along  the  access  areas  is 
lined  with  salmon  fishermen  as  the 
run  peaks  and  salmon  enter  the 
creeks.  Fishing  can  be  fantastic  at  this 
time  as  well. 

No  matter  when  you  plan  your  trip, 
salmon  fishing  on  Erie,  conditions 
permitting  can  be  nothing  short  of 
fantastic. 

Anyone  planning  a fishing  trip  to 
Lake  Erie  should  be  cautioned  that 
the  lake  can  be  rough  and  boating  is 
out  of  the  question.  Making  a trip  at 
this  time  is  a waste  of  time  and  gaso- 
line. But  for  those  who  find  good 
weather  and  calm  waters,  it  can  be  an 
experience  of  a lifetime.  To  assure 
good  fishing  conditions,  it  is  best  to 
call  ahead. 

For  up-to-date  reports  on  fishing 
and  weather  conditions  on  the  lake, 
there’s  a 24-hour  telephone  hot  line  in 
operation.  The  number  is  1-81 4-833- 
2377. 

If  you  have  the  time  to  pre-plan 
your  trip  write  to  the  Erie  Tourist  and 
Convention  Bureau,  1006  State 
Street,  Erie,  Pennsylvania  16501. 
They  will  send  you  maps,  places  to 
eat  and  stay,  to  make  your  trip  to  this 
area  enjoyable. 

If  you  have  your  own  boat  write  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
P.  O.  Box  1673,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120  and  they  will  be  happy  to  fur- 
nish you  with  information  about  sal- 
mon fishing  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 
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Lake  Erie  Salmon; 

The  other  side  of  the  coin 


by  Jay  Zack 

As  late  summer  approaches,  the  Lake  Erie  shore  area 
undergoes  certain  subtle  changes.  Traffic  picks  up  and 
fishermen  start  crowding  the  beaches;  merchants  and 
local  businessmen  seem  possessed  with  a sense  of 
urgency.  Everywhere  you  go,  a feeling  of  intense 
anticipation  permeates  the  region.  Then,  as  if  by  some 
magical  signal,  the  big  happening  explodes.  The  word 
goes  out,  slowly  at  first,  almost  an  imperceptible 
whisper.  It  quickly  builds  to  a crescendoing  shout:  The 
Salmon  are  running. 

The  salmon  run  usually  begins  with  the  Chinooks;  they 
begin  to  head  inland  around  mid-August.  The  Chinooks 
are  followed  closely  by  the  steelheads.  Finally,  in  mid- 
September,  the  popular  coho  start  their  final  run.  Once 
the  run  begins,  until  mid-November  local  salmon 
streams,  particularly  Walnut  Creek,  will  be  major 
centers  of  discussion.  The  salmon  run  means  many 
things  to  many  people.  To  the  enthusiastic  anglers  who 
flood  the  area,  their  fishing  fever  borders  almost  on  the 
realm  of  fanaticism.  To  the  local  merchants,  it’s  an 
opportunity  to  turn  a mediocre  business  year  into  a 
profitable  venture.  To  certain  landowners  around  some 
of  the  more  popular  fishing  areas,  it’s  a frustrating 
period  of  dealing  with  unwelcome  visitors.  There’s  no 
question  that  this  annual  salmon  migration  alters  the  life 
of  many  people.  However,  there’s  no  question  that  this 
fishing  phenomena  affects  the  life  of  the  Fish 
Commission’s  local  Waterways  Patrolmen  more  than  it 
does  any  other  person.  For  one  of  them,  Gary  Moore, 
the  salmon  run  literally  becomes  a way  of  life.  His 
experiences  are  truly  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

Waterways  Patrolman  Moore  is  a comparative 
newcomer  as  the  local  Fish  Commission  representative. 
He  has  spent  only  one  complete  season  on  the  shores  of 
this  great  lake  fishing  utopia.  Yet,  he  is  more  than 
competent  to  speak  of  the  situation.  Having  already 
gone  through  one  salmon  run,  Gary  has  literally  received 
his  baptism  under  fire. 

The  31  year  old  Moore  is  well  suited  for  his  job.  A 
former  Allegheny  County  resident,  he  graduated  in  1972 
from  West  Virginia  University  with  a degree  in  fish  and 
wildlife  management.  He  worked  for  a short  period  of 
time  for  a pipeline  firm  before  securing  a position  with 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as  a ranger.  Gary 
first  served  at  Berlin  Lake  in  Ohio,  then  in  April,  1974 
he  transferred  to  Raystown  Lake.  Moore  remained  at 


this  southcentral  Pennsylvania  impoundment  until  April, 
1980  when  he  became  a Waterways  Patrolman.  While 
stationed  at  Raystown  Lake  as  a ranger,  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman. 

For  Moore  and  other  local  Fish  Commission 
representatives,  the  salmon  run  begins  long  before  the 
first  fish  heads  inland.  Weeks  prior  to  the  big  event,  his 
phone  rings  constantly  with  inquiries  concerning  what 
may  be  Pennsylvania’s  biggest  fishing  event. 

As  the  local  source  to  the  news  media,  the  Waterways 
Patrolman  receives  requests  for  information,  official 
statements,  and  quotes.  Inquiries  are  received  from 
newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  stations  which  extend  to 
several  bordering  states.  As  salmon  fever  grips  the  local 
communities,  requests  for  personal  appearances  at 
Sportsmen’s  clubs,  civic,  church  groups,  and  schools 
further  increase  his  work  load. 

Other  duties  accelerate.  Janitorial  and  social  services 
becomes  an  increased  burden.  As  the  access  areas 
become  more  crowded,  the  need  to  coordinate  these 
important  functions  becomes  a time  consuming  task. 
Picking  up  his  daily  mail,  he  is  burdened  with  inquiries 
concerning  motels,  best  fishing  equipment  and  the  best 
time  to  visit  Erie.  Even  school  children  often  write, 
requesting  information  for  reports  they  are  doing  on  the 
salmon  run.  Each  piece  of  correspondence  must  be 
answered. 

The  project  of  scheduling  deputies  and  coordinating 
their  patrols  is  a time  consuming  task.  Most  work  full 
time  at  other  occupations,  arranging  and  planning  their 
work  schedule  is  an  ongoing  problem. 

Gary  has  nothing  but  praise  for  his  deputies.  “These 
are  truly  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  salmon  run.  With  me 
it’s  my  full  time  occupation  and  my  means  of  support. 
But  with  them  it’s  a service  volunteered  because  they’re 
doing  something  they  believe  in!  I can’t  say  enough 
about  these  guys.  The  same  thing  holds  true  for  the 
Walnut  Creek  security  officers.” 

The  salmon  run  causes  many  out  of  the  ordinary 
duties.  Meeting  with  local  law  enforcement  officials 
regarding  anticipated  traffic  and  parking  problems  is  a 
weekly  affair.  Waterways  patrolmen  coming  in  from 
other  sectors  of  the  state  to  assist  during  this  busy 
season  require  motel  arrangements  in  advance  at 
conveniently  located  establishments.  Getting  service 
purchase  contracts  for  meals  and  other  activities  involves 
a lot  of  preliminary  leg  work. 
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As  one  group  of  assigned  officers  leave  at  the  end  of 
their  duty  assignment,  another  batch  moves  in.  The 
weekly  occurrence  requires  an  orientation  program  for 
the  newly  arrived  officers  and  a new  working  plan  for 
their  stay  in  the  area. 

Handling  emergency  calls  is  another  time  consuming 
task,  although  an  admittedly  important  one.  Many 
unthinking  salmon  enthusiasts  head  for  Erie  with  no  idea 
as  to  where  they  are  going  to  stay.  Sometimes,  even 
when  they  have  motel  reservations,  they  neglect  to 
inform  family  members. 

Gary  receives  calls  at  home  and  at  the  Walnut  Creek 
station  often  relayed  to  him  by  local  police  with  a 
message  to  have  salmon  fishermen  call  home 
immediately.  A true  emergency  will  involve  scouring 
motels,  campgrounds,  and  access  areas.  Sometimes  with 
meager  information,  is  at  times  a hopeless  task. 

“If  it’s  a real  bona  fide  emergency  I’m  happy  to 
perform  this  service.  But  sometimes  it’s  pretty 
frustrating  to  be  asked  to  spend  hours  tracking  down  a 
husband  to  find  out  the  “emergency’’  back  home  is  that 
the  furnace  isn’t  working  properly.  We  try  to  handle 
only  calls  that  are  valid  emergencies,”  Gary  stated. 

Most  salmon  anglers  dislike  rain.  Waterways 
Patrolman  Moore  isn’t  overjoyed  about  it  either.  Heavy 
rain  always  compounds  his  problems.  Traffic  jams 
develop  and  Gary  receives  numerous  complaints  of 
fisherman  getting  their  vehicles  stuck  and  digging  up 
private  landowners  property.  The  blocking  of  private 
roadways  is  even  a bigger  headache  to  local  police 
officers. 

Much  of  the  Fish  Commissioner’s  problems  center 
around  landowners  — anglers  disputes.  A small 
percentage  of  fishermen  refuse  to  respect  the  rights  of 
property  owners,  and  disputes  often  arise.  Illegal 
parking,  trespassing  and  littering  cause  the  most 
headaches.  Thoughtless  acts  like  the  indiscriminate 
discarding  of  items  such  as  cigarette  packs,  beverage 
containers,  and  salmon  innardv  create  much  grief. 

“The  landowner-angler  disp  ute  is  a serious  problem 
during  the  salmon  run,”  Gary  old  me.  “I  understand  and 
can  appreciate  the  enthusiasm  and  zealousness  of 
fishermen,  but  landowners  have  certain  rights.  Some 
landowners,  perhaps  because  of  past  experiences,  are 
quite  belligerent  when  accus  ing  the  errant  anglers.  It’s 
at  this  point  that  a controversy  is  almost  certain  to 
erupt.” 

However  Gary  Moore  is  optimistic  that  a big  share  of 
the  problems  can  be  solved  through  educating  the 
fishermen.  He  feels  that  the  salmon  run  is  a fairly  recent 
concept  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  iron  out  the 
problems. 

“Contrary  to  what  you  hear  or  read  about  salmon 
anglers,  many  are  law  abiding,  courteous,  and  respect 
the  rights  of  the  landowner.  It  is  a small  percentage  that 
causes  a big  percentage  of  the  problems,”  Gary 
commented. 

With  all  the  extra  duties  imposed  on  Waterways 
Patrolman  Moore,  the  most  distasteful  is  the  increased 
number  of  violations.  According  to  Gary,  “the  salmon 
run  brings  out  the  worst  in  fishermen.  “Most  violations 
occur  because  of  “salmon  fever,”  anglers  are  so  fanatic 


about  getting  some  super  salmon  they  just  seem  to  lose 
their  common  sense.  Unfortunately,  there  is  also  a small 
minority  in  which  greed  is  the  prevailing  factor. 

Moore  and  his  cohorts  always  try  to  enforce  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  nevertheless  settling 
and  investigation  of  numerous  cases  is  the  most  time 
consuming  duty  Moore  is  involved  in.  Serious  violations 
such  as  netting,  beating,  and  spearing  of  salmon  are 
given  priority  attention. 

With  all  the  increased  duties  involving  the  salmon  run, 
Gary  Moore  is  expected  to  and  certainly  doesn’t  neglect 
all  the  routine  duties  of  his  job  as  a waterways 
patrolman.  The  usual  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  reports 
are  due  at  headquarters.  He  is  also  expected  to  handle 
all  other  duties  involving  his  entire  district. 

If  a local  water  pollution  occurs,  Moore  is  obligated 
to  give  that  top  status  and  handle  it  as  a priority 
situation.  Gary  commented,  “If  a pollution  occurs,  the 
chance  for  a successful  conclusion  of  an  investigation 
often  depends  on  getting  to  the  scene  as  fast  as  possible 
and  obtaining  proper  water  samples.  Following  the 
pollution  to  its  point  of  origin  is  often  time  consuming, 
but  when  you  consider  what  the  long  term  ramification 
of  contamination  can  be,  it  makes  sense  that  it  is  a 
priority  item.” 

The  list  of  a waterways  patrolman’s  duties  during  the 
salmon  run  are  endless.  Exhibits;  passing  out  free 
literature;  monitoring  the  efforts  of  commercial 
fishermen;  maintenance  of  patrol  boats  and  cars; 
activities  for  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day;  theft  of 
equipment;  issuing  applications  for  citation  fish;  and 
much  more;  these  duties  add  hours  to  Moore’s  work 
schedule. 

While  spending  time  with  Gary  Moore  during  the 
salmon  run,  it  became  quickly  apparent  that  it  takes  a 
special  kind  of  man  to  handle  all  the  long  hours, 
physical,  and  mental  pressure,  and  the  trials  and 
tribulation  of  this  three  month  period.  But  more  than 
that,  it  also  takes  a special  kind  of  wife.  In  their  short 
tenure  at  Erie,  wife  Kathy  has  learned  how  to  handle 
mini-emergencies  alone.  In  addition  to  handling  the  three 
children  and  household  duties,  she  becomes  equivalent  to 
a full  time  non-paid  secretary  for  her  husband/water- 
ways patrolman. 

When  asked  if  she  minded,  Kathy  replied,  “Gary  is 
happy  because  he’s  doing  what  he  believes  in  and  that’s 
important.  But  what  makes  it  considerably  easier  for  me 
is  that  I too  believe  what  he  is  doing  is  important 
enough  t.o  make  the  necessary  sacrifices.” 

Finally,  by  mid-November,  the  Mardi-Gras 
atmosphere  around  Erie  begins  to  diminish.  Vacancy 
signs  on  motels  appear;  restaurants  are  no  longer  open 
around  the  clock;  and  during  early  morning  hours,  street 
traffic  is  sparse.  The  community  of  Erie  slowly  settles 
back  into  its  normal  routine. 

You  would  think  no  one  would  be  happier  about  the 
new  set  of  circumstances  than  Gary  Moore.  Not  true! 

He  comments,  “It’s  good  to  be  able  to  get  ready  for 
Christmas,  catch  up  on  household  chores,  and  spend 
some  time  with  the  family,  but  I also  miss  the  fun  and 
excitement  that  comes  with  the  salmon  run.  For  me  it’s 
become  a very  special  time.” 
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Autumn  Bass  Beckon 


The  fall  offers  Pennsylvania  bass  fishermen  excellent  opportunities  in  magnificent  surroundings.  The  flaming 
foliage  only  made  landing  these  Blair  County  beauties  on  a flyrod  that  much  more  enjoyable. 


by  Jeff  Mulhollem 

The  V-shaped  wake  had  pursued 
the  streamer  five  feet  before  I slowed 
the  retrieve  and  the  line  jerked. 

Lifting  the  flyrod  sharply,  a 14- 
inch  largemouth  bass  crashed 
through  the  pond’s  calm  surface  and 
tailwalked  against  the  fading  light  of 
the  fall  sky.  After  three  impressive 
jumps  and  much  stubborn  resistance, 
I silently  congratulated  the  exhausted 
fish  for  its  valiant  efforts  and  released 
it. 

What  a perfect  day,  I thought,  pad- 
dling the  old  canoe  shoreward  and  re- 
flecting on  the  late  September  Sunday 
afternoon. 

For  reasons  hard  to  understand, 
when  the  air  begins  to  chill  and  the 
leaves  brighten,  many  fishermen  hang 
up  their  rods  and  store  their  gear.  It’s 
entirely  possible  that  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  missing. 

The  fall  offers  some  of  the  year’s 


best  fishing,  and  some  of  the  coun- 
try’s most  beautiful  foliage  and 
scenery.  Often,  the  gamefish  that  dis- 
appeared and  refused  to  perform  on 
muggy  July  and  August  days,  play 
without  an  audience  in  September 
and  October.  Perhaps  for  a few  of  us, 
that’s  the  best  part.  One  can  find 
much  needed  solitude  and  quiet  satis- 
faction on  Commonwealth  waters  in 
the  autumn. 

Bass  prove  especially  cooperative 
in  the  fall.  During  this  period  of  usu- 
ally low,  very  clear  water,  both  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  species  seem 
to  frequent  surprisingly  shallow 
depths  and  can  be  located  hugging  the 
banks  under  cover  of  bushes,  trees 
and  weeds. 

The  cooler  air  and  water  temper- 
atures account  for  their  lively  autumn 
behavior  and  bass  will  chase  a lure 
spiritedly.  This  added  spunk  allows 


anglers  to  tempt  them  with  all  sorts  of 
lures  from  rubber  worms  to  surface 
bugs  — Bait  seems  to  work  equally 
well. 

For  those  sold  on  the  joys  of  chal- 
lenging bass  with  a flyrod,  the  fall 
provides  some  of  the  calendar’s  most 
exciting  sport.  While  most  long-rod- 
ders prefer  surface  bugs  of  deerhair, 
wood,  or  sponge-rubber  to  tempt 
bass,  bucktail  and  streamer  flies 
fished  wet  to  imitate  minnows  can 
spell  the  difference  between  an  empty 
stringer  and  an  active,  arm  tiring  day. 

Bass  in  many  of  the  crystal  clear, 
shallow  lakes  and  streams  become 
educated  during  months  of  heavy 
summer  fishing  pressure.  Often  they 
disdain  surface  offerings  completely, 
leaving  floating  bugs  untouched.  A 
minnow-like  feather  or  bucktail  fly 
knotted  to  the  finest  leader  will  occa- 

Conl.  on  page  29 
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by  Dave  Wolf 


Everyone  has  their  own  stream,  and  they,  like  I,  are 
filled  with  unfounded  prejudice  for  its  waters.  They 
might  fish  it  seven  days  a week,  as  I have,  but  more  then 
likely  they  can  only  escape  one  day  a week,  perhaps  only 
one  day  a year.  Still  it  is  theirs,  and  this  false  pride  of 
ownership  can  do  nothing  but  enhance  one’s  love  of  the 
sport. 


I have  found  September  on  the  First  Fork  of  the 
Sinnamahoning  to  be  one  of  the  finest  months  of  the 
year.  The  reasons  are  many,  yet  simple.  The  crowds 
have  gone,  almost  completely,  and  I find  few,  if  any,  to 
share  my  waters  with.  September  is  the  pause  between 
summer  and  fall,  when  a wool  shirt  feels  good,  although 
perhaps  not  necessary;  when  trout  move  from  the 
coolness  of  the  spring  seeps,  to  migrate  upstream 
towards  their  spawning  destination. 

Still,  at  this  time,  there  is  no  rush,  no  urgent  need,  for 
spawning  is  still  a month  away.  But  the  trout  welcome 
the  coolness  of  the  waters,  much  like  I enjoy  the 
freshening  wind.  My  pace  has  slowed  as  well.  I have 
found  enough  time  to  fish  for  trout  this  year  and  my 
needs  are  fulfilled.  But  September  is  the  icing  on  the 
cake,  to  indulge  more  than  you  should,  to  go  into 


overtime,  and  steal  one  more  trophy. 

Yes,  “my  stream”  is  the  First  Fork,  a stream  that  I 
have  learned  to  love  over  a period  of  eight  years.  I fish 
the  headwaters  most  often  where  a good  portion  of  wild 
browns  and  a sprinkling  of  native  brookies  reside.  The 
waters  here  are  well  guarded  by  the  hardwoods,  and  the 
occasional  spring  seeps  into  her  flow. 

I had  been  probing  the  headwaters  for  over  an  hour 
moving  but  a few  small  browns.  But  as  the  setting  sun 
shadowed  the  surrounding  mountains,  cream  cahills 
began  riding  the  waters  with  increased  regularity. 
Expanding  rings  on  the  water’s  surface  encored  the 
cahill’s  performance,  and  I knew  that  trout  fishing 
would  be  good  before  evening  drew  its  curtain. 

I knelt  in  the  riffles  and  cast  to  the  pool  above, 
working  the  tail  section  first,  taking  two  small  browns.  I 
cast  tight  against  the  far  bank  and  a colorful  wild  brook 
trout  took  greedily.  Further  up,  in  the  tongue  of  the 
current,  a firm  wild  brown  took  the  eighteen  cahill  and 
ran  through  the  riffles  I was  kneeling  in,  into  the  pool 
below.  He  fought  well  for  his  size  and  1 released  him 
with  a satisfied  smile  on  my  face. 

A red-tailed  hawk  brought  a sweeping-  shadow  to  the 
flow,  and  I paused  to  watch  the  great  predator  become  a 
dot  against  the  far  mountain.  The  scenery  was 


Tim  Irwin 
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Electro  fishing  on  “my  stream’’  has  proven  that  the  old  adage,  “the  stream  is  fished  out’’  is  any- 
thing but  the  truth. 


incredible,  the  weather  superb,  and  the  hatch  worthy. 

I somehow  felt  that  I was  cheating,  however,  for  Fish 
Commission  personnel  had  revealed  unto  me  and  others 
that  a healthy  population  of  wild  trout  resided  in  these 
waters.  Oh  yes,  I had  my  suspicions,  but  I never  realized 
that  I was  underestimating  populations  of  wild  trout  in 
this  section  of  stream,  quite  grossly. 

As  part  of  the  stream  classification  and  inventory 
program  that  eventually  led  to  the  Fish  Commission’s 
new  management  policy  OPERATION  FUTURE,  Fish 
Commission  biologists  inventoried  the  Fork.  Electro 
shocking  made  many  a bystander  a believer  that  the  old 
adage,  “the  stream  is  fished  out,”  is  anything  but  the 
truth. 


September  is  the  icing  on  the  cake,  to  indulge  more 
than  you  should,  to  go  into  overtime,  and  steal  one 
more  trophy. 


Let’s  face  it,  despite  the  fact  that  this  had  long  been 
my  favorite  section  of  stream,  the  knowledge  that  I was 
fishing  over  more  fish  than  I had  ever  expected,  did  help 
whet  my  appetite  a bit. 

It  was  then,  not  a quirk  of  fate,  that  I lingered  longer 
than  usual  over  a particular  spring  hole  despite  the  fact 
that  a half  of  dozen  legal  browns  had  intercepted  my 
cahill.  The  biologist  had  taken  over  twenty  trout  out  of 
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the  hole,  and  for  the  first  time  I realized  that  even  when 
an  excellent  hatch  is  in  progress,  not  every  trout  in  the 
stream  rises. 

I want  to  tell  you  that  the  fishing  was  excellent  that 
evening,  because  it  was.  I will  not  belabor  the  fact  that  I 
took  one  heck  of  a number  of  trout,  both  brookies  and 
browns  that  included  two  over  the  sixteen  inch  mark.  I 
fear  that  borders  on  bragging  and  may  create  undue 
anticipation  to  those  who  care  to  visit  my  stream.  You 
see,  in  all  honesty,  there  have  been  evenings  even  in 
September  when  I took  nary  a trout. 

But  more  often  than  not  my  stream  has  been  kind  to 
me.  I have  witnessed  her  trout  spawning  in  the 
headwaters,  and  I have  seen  hatches  of  great  magnitude 
that  brought  a great  number  of  trout  to  the  top  in  order 
to  surface  feed. 

Along  with  the  joy,  however,  I have  felt  sorrow.  I 
have  seen  a tremendous  amount  of  silt  filter  into  her 
flow  over  the  years  because  of  poor  farming  practices.  I 
have  found  that  waters  in  the  lower  sectors  move  about 
the  trout’s  tolerance  in  late  summer  when  a stream 
thermometer  registered  eighty-five  degrees. 

The  Fork  has  even  had  the  audacity  to  overflow  her 
banks  from  time  to  time,  flooding  the  low-lying  cabins 
and  homes.  Yes,  I have  seen  bass  and  pickerel  encroach 
upon  what  had  at  one  time  been  superb  trout  water.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  increasing  numbers  of  stream 
splits  over  her  course  have  helped  create  water 
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temperature  problems. 

Still,  I have  found  the  stream  to  my  liking,  in  fact,  I 
have  become  so  fond  of  her  that  I have  labeled  her  “My 
Stream,”  a preposterous  label  that  I can  never  hope  to 


prove  in  a court  of  law,  nor  do  I care  to.  You  see,  1 am 
not  the  only  one  to  call  her  “my  stream,”  nor  am  1 the 
first  or  the  last. 

The  Fork  lying  in  the  southern  sector  of  Potter 
County  parallels  Route  872  and  is  easily  accessible  to 
nearly  everyone  in  the  Keystone  State.  Unlike  many 
fishermen,  I am  not  adverse  to  sharing  her  with  you,  old 
and  young  alike. 

Rather  than  selfishly  warding  off  others  who  might 
learn  “my  stream”  and  realize  her  worth,  I have 
adopted  a new  policy,  one  that,  to  me  at  least,  makes 
one  heck  of  a lot  of  sense. 

If  you  have  never  fished  the  First  Fork  and  there  is  a 
threat  to  her  waters,  you  will  not  join  me  in  trying  to 
save  her.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  appreciate  her  as  I 
do,  you  will  leap  to  her  rescue. 

It  is  with  that  in  mind  that  I do  not  resent  sharing  a 
pool  or  a few  trout  with  you.  If  you  do  learn  her,  even 
just  a little  bit,  you  will  take  care  of  her  by  not  littering 
her  banks,  or  aggravating  her  landowners,  and  by 
obeying  the  fish  laws. 

“My  stream”  is  your  stream  and  with  a little  help 
from  the  both  of  us  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  you,  our  grandchildren,  and  I,  can  fish  her 
waters  for  a long  time  to  come. 

Labeling  a stream  your  own  may  be  a bit 
preposterous,  and  create  a false  sense  of  ownership  of 
something  no  single  person  has  a right  to.  But  it  may 
also  create  a better  understanding  of  the  resource  and 
what  it  takes  to  make  it  tick.  There  is  more  to  fishing 
then  merely  catching  trout,  although  I quickly  admit  that 
it  certainly  helps,  but  by  adopting  a stream  of  your  own, 
your  fishing  and  the  fishing  of  the  future  has  a greater 
chance  of  survival  and  enhancement  than  ever  before. 
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by  Kermit  Henning 

There’s  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  most  sure-fire  way  to 
catch  fish  is  with  live  bait.  Most  every 
game-fish  that  swims  feeds  naturally 
and  regularly  on  other  living  things  - 
be  it  insects,  other  fish,  reptiles,  am- 
phibians or  land  animals  and  birds 
that  happen  to  enter  the  water. 

Tackle  manufacturers  each  year 
present  a new  line  of  plugs,  spoons, 
spinners  and  other  hardware  designed 
to  specifically  imitate  some  form  of 
live  bait.  Whether  it’s  nymphs  on  tiny 
hooks  used  to  attract  trout,  or  large 
plugs  that  imitate  big  bait  fish  to  try 
and  catch  pike  and  muskies,  each  par- 


ticular type  of  artificial  lure  is  intend- 
ed to  represent  and  imitate  a specific 
bait.  The  use  of  artificials  also  elimi- 
nates the  hassle  of  catching  (or  buy- 
ing), storing  and  transporting  live 
bait  as  well  as  keeping  it  alive. 

The  choice  of  an  artificial  lure,  like 
the  choice  of  any  bait,  depends  on 
two  things.  First  of  all,  what  kind  of 
fish  you  are  after  and,  secondly,  the 
type  of  natural  food  in  the  waters  you 
are  going  to  fish.  While  tiny  nymphs 
would  be  right  at  home  on  small, 
limestone  trout  streams,  you  would 
do  well  to  leave  them  at  home  in 
favor  of  large  plugs  and  spoons  when 
going  after  big  Northern  pike  in  Que- 
bec’s wilderness  lakes.  Also,  using 


any  bait  in  waters  where  it  is  not 
found  naturally  is  not  advisable  since 
it  is  not  a natural  food  for  the  fish 
that  live  there. 

Certainly  the  most  common  live 
baits  are  minnows  or  bait  fish.  Al- 
most all  fish  eat  minnows  naturally, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  size  of 
the  bait.  Accordingly,  there  are  more 
artificial  lures  on  the  market  which 
imitate  bait  fish  than  all  others  com- 
bined. 

Another  bait  that  is  common  to  al- 
most all  waters,  yet  overlooked  by 
most  anglers,  is  the  frog.  There  are 
several  types  of  frogs  that  fish  eat 
from  the  little  pickerel  and  leopard 
frogs  to  the  large  and  more  common 
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bullfrogs.  All  of  them  make  excellent 
baits.  We’ve  all  heard  stories  or  seen 
photographs  of  a lunker  largemouth 
bass  busting  through  a patch  of  lily- 
pads  to  capture  a hapless  frog.  What 
many  people  don’t  realize,  however, 
is  that  almost  any  game-fish  will  feed 
naturally  on  frogs,  toads  and  tad- 
poles whenever  possible  as  a regular 
part  of  their  diet. 

Tackle  manufacturers  have  picked 
up  on  the  frog  imitations  and  have 
produced  some  very  effective  and 
lifelike  lures.  The  most  popular  frog 
lures  have  always  been  the  deer  hair 
imitations  that  are  fished  with  a fly 
rod.  These  large  artificials  have  ac- 
counted for  countless  thrills  to  an- 
glers fishing  the  weed  and  lily-pad  in- 
fested areas  of  lakes  and  ponds. 
Along  with  the  deer  hair  frogs,  many 
cork-bodied  poppers  are  made  to  imi- 
tate frogs  both  by  action  and  color 
and  have  become  a very  popular  item 
among  fly-rodders.  Those  anglers 
preferring  bait-casting  or  spinning 
gear  also  have  plenty  to  choose  from 
when  picking  frog  imitators.  Lately 
more  and  more  companies  are  intro- 
ducing fine  lures  that  look  and  act 
like  frogs  and  that  catch  fish  regularly 
when  fished  properly. 

Since  live  frogs  are  generally  found 
on  or  near  the  top  of  the  water,  it’s 
only  natural  that  the  lures  used  to 
imitate  them  be  surface  lures.  An- 
other thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
frogs  are  usually  found  close  to  shore 
or  in  areas  with  heavy  weeds,  brush, 
lily-pads  or  other  such  places.  These 
types  of  cover  provide  the  frogs  with 
a hiding  place  from  predators,  includ- 
ing fish,  and  food  — insects.  Natu- 
rally, then,  these  are  the  types  of 
places  where  frog-like  artificials  are 
most  effective,  rather  than  deep, 
open  water  or  water  with  a strong 
current. 

While  many  frogs  are  strong  swim- 
mers, most  of  their  movements  are 
confined  to  short  bursts  from  cover 
to  cover  or  in  pursuit  of  a meal.  Imi- 
tations, too,  should  be  fished  in  this 
way.  Many  of  the  artificials  have 
some  sort  of  action  built  into  them  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  fish  and  to 
make  them  act  like  real  frogs.  Elabo- 
rate and  life-like  color  schemes  also 
add  to  their  realism. 

Many  of  the  artificials  on  the  mar- 
ket today  are  packaged  with  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  fish  them  properly. 


Generally,  they  are  all  meant  to  be  re- 
trieved in  a stop-and-go  manner, 
moving  only  short  distances  at  a time, 
letting  them  come  to  rest  between 
spurts.  The  initial  cast  should  be  close 
to  or  in  the  middle  of  the  intended 
cover  and  initially  allowed  to  pause 
before  beginning  the  retrieve.  Some 
lures,  like  poppers  and  dish-faced 
plugs,  should  be  retrieved  with  a se- 
ries of  short,  sharp  jerks,  while 
others,  like  the  jitterbug  types,  impart 
their  best  action  when  reeled  slowly 
for  short  distances,  again  letting  them 
rest  between  spurts.  Experiment  with 
each  lure  until  you  find  the  most 
productive  way  to  fish  it  in  the  waters 
you  frequent.  One  type  of  retrieve 
will  work  well  in  some  places  and  un- 
der certain  conditions  but  not  in 
others. 

Since  the  frog  lures  work  best  when 
fished  in  heavy  cover,  many  com- 
panies are  making  their  artificials 
weedless.  The  Joe  Sabol  Frog,  for  ex- 
ample, is  guaranteed  weedless  and 


certainly  lives  up  to  its  claim.  I’ve 
even  thrown  this  rubber  lure  up  onto 
the  bank  and  didn’t  get  hung  up!  It 
uses  an  upturned  hook  with  the  point 
turned  up  between  the  back  legs.  The 
position  of  the  hook,  however,  does 
not  affect  its  hooking  ability  as  is  the 
case  with  many  weedless  lures. 

The  artificial  tackle  market  reflects 
not  only  the  different  sizes  of  frogs 
but  the  different  species  as  well.  Frog 
imitations  can  be  found  in  all  sizes, 
for  any  kind  of  tackle,  and  all  colors 
and  patterns  from  green  to  yellow  to 
brown.  Try  and  match  the  color  and 
size  to  the  type  of  frogs  that  inhabit 
the  area  you  are  going  to  fish. 

Live  frogs  are  undoubtedly  your 
best  bet  for  fishing  but  they  are  both 
hard  to  catch  and  almost  impossible 
to  buy  commercially.  The  new  wave 
of  lifelike  imitations  run  a very  close 
second  and  can  add  considerably  to 
your  arsenal  of  tackle.  Besides  filling 
the  empty  spaces  in  your  tackle  box, 
they  really  do  work. 
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by  Jim  Hayes 


Take  a boy  fishing.  That’s  what  the 
magazine  article  was  about.  It 
stressed  the  importance  of  getting 
youngsters  involved  in  healthful  out- 
door recreation. 

1 later  concluded  that  the  piece  was 
written  by  a spinster  psychologist 
who  never  saw  a teenage  kid  except 
one  pickled  in  formaldehyde  in  a 
laboratory  specimen  jar.  But  at  the 
time  I took  it  seriously. 

You  see,  I had  regularly  taken  my 
son  fishing  when  he  was  younger.  But 
as  he  grew  into  his  teens,  he  seemed  to 
lose  interest.  When  I’d  ask  if  he’d  like 
to  go  fishing  with  me,  he’d  planned 


on  going  skating  or  to  the  disco  or  to 
help  a buddy  work  on  his  car. 

But  after  reading  the  magazine 
article  I resolved  to  encourage  him 
back  into  fishing. 

One  afternoon  he  was  sprawled  on 
the  sofa  listening  to  the  stereo  and 
reading  a sports  car  magazine  when  I 
asked  if  he’d  care  to  go  to  Glade  Run 
Lake  with  me  to  see  if  the  perch  were 
hitting. 

“Whaddid  you  say?”  he  asked. 

‘‘I  asked  if  you  want  to  go  fishing 
with  me,”  I repeated. 

‘‘I  still  don’t  hear  you.” 

“Of  course  you  can’t  hear  me,”  I 


yelled.  “With  the  stereo  turned  up 
that  loud  you  couldn’t  hear  a freight 
train  if  it  crashed  into  the  outhouse.” 
He  sighed,  turned  down  the 
volume,  and  lay  down  with  the  maga- 
zine across  his  face. 

“I’m  going  to  Glade  Run  Lake  to 
see  if  the  perch  are  hitting,”  I said. 
“How  about  coming  along?” 

“I  don’t  care.” 

“What’s  that  mean?” 

“It  means  I don’t  care.” 

“Is  that  a yes  or  a no?” 

“I  guess.” 

“You  guess  what?” 

“I  guess  so.” 
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Boy,  talk  about  enthusiasm! 

But  first  he  had  to  comb  his  hair. 
Why  a teenage  kid  has  to  comb  his 
hair  to  go  fishing  is  beyond  me.  But 
what  do  I know?  It’s  been  years  since 
I combed  my  hair  except  with  a damp 
washrag. 

And  then  he  had  to  find  his  transis- 
tor radio.  Everybody  knows  you 
can’t  go  fishing  without  a transistor 
radio.  In  fact,  teenagers  can’t  go  any- 
where without  a transistor  radio. 

But  I was  determined  I was  going 
to  be  patient  and  understanding. 

So  I loaded  our  tackle  in  the  station 
wagon  while  he  completed  his  check- 
list of  pre-fishing  trip  essentials: 
comb  hair,  find  transistor  radio, 
where’s-my-bubble-gum,  who-took- 
my-other-pair-of-jeans  .... 

Finally  I went  back  inside  to  see  if 
he  was  ready  yet.  He  was  sprawled  on 
the  living  room  rug  looking  under  the 
sofa. 

“Now  what’s  wrong?”  I asked. 

“I  can’t  find  my  magazine,”  he 
said.  “I  had  it  just  a minute  ago. 
Somebody  took  my  magazine.” 

“It’s  in  your  hip  pocket.” 

“Oh.” 

What  is  this  teenage  syndrome  that 
someone  is  always  swiping  things 
from  them?  If  a kid  was  marooned  all 
alone  on  a desert  island,  and  a coco- 
nut turned  up  missing,  he’d  swear 
that  someone  had  come  and  stolen  it. 
Hey,  who  took  my  coconut? 

But  anyway,  we  got  in  the  car  and 
we  made  it  as  far  down  the  road  as 
the  first  fast-food  drive-in.  We  had  to 
stop,  of  course,  because  there’s  a rule 
among  teenagers  that  you  can  never 
pass  a fast-food  drive-in. 

Why  the  highways  department 
bothers  to  install  traffic  lights  at  in- 
tersections where  there’s  a MacDon- 
ald’s, Arby’s,  Winky’s,  Burger  King, 
etc.,  has  always  been  a mystery  to  me. 
To  teenagers,  the  aroma  of  frying 
hamburgers  is  as  car-stoppable  as  a 
solid  brick  wall. 

He  had  two  hamburgers,  french 
fries,  a milk  shake,  got  back  in  the 
car,  stretched  out  on  the  back  seat, 
and  immediately  fell  asleep.  Ah  yes, 
take  a boy  fishing. 

Enroute  to  the  stream  I stopped  at 
a roadside  stream  to  seine  a bucketful 
of  minnies  for  bait.  I could  have  used 
some  help  with  the  seining  but  I hesi- 
tated to  wake  him  because  teenagers 
need  lots  of  sleep.  Heck,  he’s  only 


three  inches  taller  than  I am  and  still 
growing. 

He  was  still  asleep  when  we  arrived 
at  the  lake  and  pulled  into  the  parking 
area.  And  he  wasn’t  too  happy  when 
I woke  him  up.  But  we  pulled  on  our 
hip-boots  for  wade-in  fishing,  rigged 
up  our  spinning  rods,  and  walked  to 
the  lake. 

Or  at  least  I started  for  the  lake. 
But  when  I looked  around  he  was  still 
in  the  parking  area.  So  I went  back  to 
see  what  he  was  waiting  for.  And 
there  he  was  transfixed  with,  actually, 
an  interested  expression  on  his  face. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  years  that  I’d 
seen  any  expression  on  his  face. 

“What’s  wrong?”  I asked. 

“Cool,”  he  said. 

“That’s  strange,  it  seems  warm  to 
me.” 

“No,  I mean  that  sports  car  parked 
across  from  ours,”  he  said.  “Cool, 
really  cool.” 

“I  guess  so.  But  aren’t  you  going  to 
fish?” 

“Sure  you  go  ahead.  I gotta  look 
this  baby  over.  I’ll  be  right  behind 
you.” 

So  I began  fishing  alone.  I hooked 
up  an  inch-long  silver  minnie,  waded 
out  to  knee  depth,  and  made  my  first 
cast.  Within  minutes  the  bobber 
dipped  under,  I heaved  back,  and  I’m 
into  a fat  perch.  Twenty  minutes  later 
I’d  added  four  more  to  my  stringer. 
And  I kept  glancing  around  for  my 
son,  but  he  never  showed  up. 

So  I walked  back  to  the  parking 
area,  and  there  he  was  talking  to  a 
young  fellow  in  his  early  twenties, 
evidently  the  owner  of  the  sports  car. 

“Look,  I got  five  nice  ones  al- 
ready,” I said,  showing  him  my 
stringer  of  perch.  “Aren’t  you  going 
to  fish?” 

“Well,  I just  remembered  that  I got 
to  be  home  in  time  to,  like,  get 
dressed  to  go  to  the  disco,  y’know.” 

“Oh,  I didn’t  know  about  that.” 

So  much  for  the  fishing.  I put  away 
the  tackle,  we  got  in  the  car,  and  we 
made  it  as  far  as  Wendy’s  drive-in. 
And  we  had  to  stop,  of  course,  be- 
cause there’s  a rule  among  teenagers 
that  you  can  never  pass  a . . . . Wen- 
dy’s, MacDonald’s,  Arby’s,  Winky’s, 
Fish-n-Chips,  Dairy  Queen,  Roy 
Rogers,  Burger  King,  you  name  it  but 
don’t  pass  it. 

He  had  a cheeseburger,  potato 
chips,  a soft  drink,  got  back  in  the 


car,  sprawled  out  on  the  back  seat, 
and  promptly  fell  asleep.  And  he  slept 
all  the  way  home.  Ah  yes,  take  a boy 
fishing.  Get  him  involved  in  healthful 
outdoor  recreation. 

But  I got  this  nifty  idea.  You  see, 
there’s  a pretty  teenage  girl  who  lives 
up  the  road  from  us.  And  she’s  nuts 
about  fishing.  The  reason  I knew 
about  it  is  because  her  father  told  me 
that  she’s  always  bugging  him  to  take 
her  fishing.  But  he  doesn’t  care  about 
fishing.  He’d  rather  go  bowling  or 
golfing. 

He  was  so  desperate  he  asked  me  if 
I’d  take  his  girl  along  sometime  when 
I went  fishing.  But  I explained  that  I 
know  less  about  teenage  girls  than  I 
know  about  teenage  boys,  which  is 
zero  minus  nothing. 

Of  course,  my  son  never  paid  any 
attention  to  this  girl  up  the  road. 
That’s  another  rule  among  teenagers. 
If  a girl  doesn’t  live  at  least  half  a 
tank  of  gas  away  from  where  you 
live,  forget  her.  The  girl-next-door 
routine  went  out  with  the  OPEC  oil 
embargo.  It’s  distance,  man,  that’s 
the  big  attraction. 

One  evening  my  boy  was  talking  on 
the  telephone,  and  several  hours  lat- 
er, when  he  hung  up,  I said  quite  cas- 
ually, “I  hope  that  wasn’t  the  Wilson 
girl  you  were  talking  to.” 

“Of  course  not,”  he  replied. 
“What  made  you  say  that?” 

“Oh,  nothing.” 

“No,  I mean  it,”  he  persisted. 
“Why  did  you  say  you  hoped  I wasn’t 
talking  to  Suzy  Wilson?” 

“Well,  she  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
your  type.” 

“But  I never  even  dated  her,”  he 
said,  a puzzled  expression  on  his  face. 

“That’s  good,”  I said.  “She 
doesn’t  seem  like  your  type.” 

“What  makes  you  think  not?”  he 
asked. 

“Oh,  I don’t  know.” 

“No,  I mean  it,  what  makes  you 
say  she’s  not  my  type?” 

“What’s  the  difference?”  I said. 
“From  what  1 hear  she’s  getting  the 
big  rush  from  some  other  fellows  any- 
way.” 

“She  is?  I never  noticed.” 

“Of  course,”  I said.  “There’s  al- 
ways different  cars  parked  in  front  of 
the  Wilson  place.” 

Well,  that  did  it.  The  next  thing  I 
knew,  he  was  dating  Suzy  Wilson. 
And  where  they  went,  of  course,  was 
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fishing  together.  It  was  the  perfect 
solution. 

Suzy’s  father  was  tickled  pink  be- 
cause she  was  getting  to  go  fishing 
and  not  bugging  him  any  more.  And  I 
was  happy  because  my  son  was  back 
into  healthful  outdoor  recreation.  I 
didn’t  even  mind  that  he  was  never 
around  to  mow  the  lawn  and  do  his 
chores.  He  was  always  out  fishing 
with  Suzy  Wilson. 

And  that’s  why  I had  to  give  up 
fishing.  One  Saturday  afternoon  I 
went  to  the  garage  for  my  fishing 
tackle,  intending  to  drive  up  to  Lake 
Arthur  for  an  evening  of  crappie  bass 
fishing.  And  my  tackle  was  gone. 

He’d  busted  the  tip  on  this  spinning 
rod  and  borrowed  mine.  He’d  torn  a 
hole  in  his  hip  boots  and  borrowed 
mine.  You  know,  — “borrow.”  Like 
when  your  brother-in-law  asks  to  bor- 
row twenty  bucks,  and  you  let  him 
have  it.  And  goodby  twenty  bucks, 
forever. 

He’d  also  taken  my  reel,  my  land- 
ing net,  fishing  vest  and  all  my  lures. 
All  he’d  left  me  were  a pair  of  leaky 
hip  boots,  a bubble-gum  wrapper, 
and  a transistor  radio  with  worn-out 
batteries. 


Ah  yes,  take  a boy  fishing.  And 
push  him  in  the  creek.  Drop  him  off 
at  MacDonald’s,  or  Wendy’s,  or 
Arby’s,  and  keep  going  — don’t  look 
back.  Lock  your  fishing  tackle  in  a 
closet  and  hide  the  key. 


But  don’t  suggest  to  him  that  a girl 
who’s  nuts  about  fishing  isn’t  his 
type.  Don’t  ever  imply  that  any  girl 
isn’t  his  type.  Because  that’s  exactly 
when  she’ll  become  his  type.  You’d 
better  believe  it! 


Tumors,  Corn,  from  page 3 


is  virus.  This  would  include  Lympho- 
cystic  or  Epitheliocystis;  second  some 
are  inherent,  passed  on  from  parent 
to  progeny;  third  is  pollutants  such  as 
heavy  metals,  concentrations  of  pesti- 
cides and  some  chemicals;  fourth  is 
nutrition  which  would  be  in  the  form 
of  mold  toxins  such  as  aflatoxin  B in 
the  feed. 

Tumors  can  be  found  on  the  skin, 


in  the  mouth,  under  the  jaw,  at  the 
base  of  the  fins,  on  the  fins,  in  the 
body  cavity,  in  the  muscle  tissue  near 
the  caudal  or  tail  fin  to  name  but  a 
few.  The  main  concern  with  any  di- 
seased or  abnormally  appearing  fish 
which  is  caught  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
edible.  As  far  as  the  tumor  itself  is 
concerned  there  is  no  danger  The 
danger  comes  from  pollutants  which 


may  have  caused  a tumor.  In  most 
cases  we  urge  fisherman  to  cut  out  the 
unsightly  growth  and  cook  the  fish 
thoroughly  before  eating. 

Your  chances  of  catching  a fish 
with  a tumor  may  be  remote,  but  you 
can  never  tell  when  such  a thing  might 
happen.  If  and  when  that  does  hap- 
pen, you  will  know  a little  bit  more 
about  what  it  is. 


Pennsylvania 

has  the  greatest 
in  fishing  . . . 

Name  (please  print) 

Street  or  RD# — Include  Box  Number 
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Mine  Acid  from  page  5 

stock  Pine  Creek  if  the  treatment 
plant  weren’t  on  Rausch  Creek,”  says 
Larry  Jackson,  a Fish  Commission 
Area  Fisheries  Manager.  However, 
Rausch  Creek  itself  can’t  be  stocked 
with  trout  now  because  there  hasn’t 
been  significant  improvement  in 
stream  bottom  life. 

The  success  of  a treatment  plant  in 
restoring  downstream  areas  is  impor- 
tant. It  proves  that  acid  polluted  wa- 
ters can  be  improved  if  money  is 
spent  for  treatment  facilities.  One  fa- 
cility can  restore  many  miles  of  pol- 
luted water  so  that,  in  time,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s dubious  distinction  of  having 
the  most  miles  of  acid  polluted  water 
will  end.  Treatment  plants,  however, 
are  very  expensive  to  operate;  and,  as 
one  PFC  spokesman  put  it,  are  more 
of  a “Band-Aid”  type  treatment  than 
a solution  to  the  problem. 

In  Tioga  County,  attempts  to  re- 
store Morris  Run  — an  acid  pollu- 
tion victim  — will  be  made  under  the 
Federal  Rural  Abandoned  Mine  Pro- 
gram (RAMP)  that  began  in  1979. 
Operated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  (SCS),  it  reclaims  lands 
damaged  by  mining  prior  to  August 
3,  1977.  The  SCS  assists  participating 
landowners  in  planning  reclamation 
measures  and  provides  cost-sharing 
to  carry  out  the  plans.  A major  aim 
of  RAMP  is  improving  water  quality. 


Considering  this  and  other  prob- 
lems, there  is  reason  for  optimism 
about  water  quality  improvement. 
Yet  there’s  cause  to  question  whether 
or  not  the  future  will  be  as  bright  as  it 
should  be.  The  nation’s  energy 
dilemma  has  created  renewed  interest 
in  coal.  Efforts  are  underway  in 
Pennsylvania  to  speed  conversion  of 
oil-fired  electric  generating  plants  to 
coal.  Industries  want  environmental 
standards  relaxed.  Remembering  en- 
vironmental abuses  by  the  coal  indus- 
try, whose  product  is  becoming  more 
in  demand,  conservationists  wonder 
if  future  mining  operations  will  in- 
clude the  required  environmental 
safeguards  and  if  enforcement  for 
noncompliance  will  be  adequate. 

The  DER  is  working  to  obtain  pri- 
macy under  the  Federal  Surface  Min- 
ing Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  Once  a 
state  obtains  primacy  50  percent  of 
the  fees  paid  into  a fund  by  coal  com- 
panies will  be  returned  to  the  state  for 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  work. 
Pennsylvania  anticipates  receiving  $6 
to  $9  million  annually  if  primacy  is 
obtained. 

The  laws,  the  technology  and  some 
funds  are  available  to  continue  the 
battle  against  acid  mine  drainage. 
Victory  seems  possible  but  not  with- 
out public  awareness  and  support 
backed  by  effort  and  a commitment 
by  those  assigned  to  protect  and  re- 
store Pennsylvania’s  waters. 


Autumn  Bass  from  page  20 

sionally  produce  wary  fall  bass  when 
nothing  else  will. 

The  value  of  this  approach  was 
illustrated  to  me  last  October  on  a 
large  farm  pond  in  Sinking  Valley 
near  Altoona.  The  body  of  water  cov- 
ered several  acres,  and  was  15  feet 
deep  at  one  place.  But  the  pond  aver- 
aged depths  of  four  to  five  feet  else- 
where. Its  gently  sloping  banks  cov- 
ered by  low  trees  and  bushes  provide 
security  for  a healthy  bass  population 
and  some  huge  bluegills. 

The  heavy  weed-growth  of  summer 
had  receded  greatly  and  the  trans- 
parent water  reflected  the  blazing  sun 
under  the  nearly  cloudless  sky  when  I 
arrived  early  in  the  afternoon.  Barely 
noticeable  disturbances  in  the  shal- 
lows revealed  sizeable  bass  lurking  in 
water  which  in  many  cases  barely  cov- 
ered their  backs.  The  fish  were  ex- 
tremely spooky  and  an  hour’s  casting 
had  yielded  only  a few  panfish  and 
considerable  frustration. 

The  bass  had  grown  wise  during  the 
summer  to  deerhair  creations  and  ha- 
bitually ignored  wooden  poppers. 
Sponge-rubber  spiders  with  elastic 
legs  no  longer  fooled  them  and  even 
tiny  dry  trout  flies,  deadly  a week  be- 
fore, merited  only  half-hearted  in- 
spection. 

As  an  afterthought,  I tied  on  an 
inch-long  metallic  bodied  streamer  to 
my  6X  tippet.  What  followed  made 
me  a believer.  The  bass  in  that  pond 
proved  to  be  gullible  for  small 
streamers  and  bucktails  presented  on 
a gossamer  leader.  I was  treated  to  an 
afternoon’s  fishing  I’ll  not  soon  for- 
get. I left  a number  of  flies  in  the 
bass’s  jaws,  snapping  off  the  thread- 
like monafiliment.  Strikes  just  did 
not  come  when  heavier  leaders  were 
used. 

The  sun  was  disappearing  behind 
the  nearby  mountain  ridge  when  the 
battered  canoe’s  aluminum  bottom 
scraped  mud  and  gravel.  Overturning 
it  and  securing  the  line  to  a tree,  I 
noted  the  growing  cloud  cover  and 
the  rapidly  falling  temperatures. 
There  would  be  few  days  like  this  left 
before  winter  set  in. 

The  oranges,  yellows  and  reds  of 
the  surrounding  foliage  were  darken- 
ing into  grays  as  I hefted  the  two  fish 
I decided  to  keep  from  the  boat.  The 
day’s  message  was  clear:  “Don't 
waste  the  fall,  the  bass  beckon.” 
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WASN'T  FISHING 

Recently,  while  patrolling  the  Juniata 
River  I observed  a young  man  casting  and 
retrieving  a line  in  the  waters  of  the  river. 
I could  not  see  a fishing  license  obviously 
displayed  on  his  person,  so  I approached 
him  to  see  if  he  had  a proper  fishing  li- 
cense. I had  observed  him  from  some  dis- 
tance and  by  the  time  I made  my  way  to 
him  he  had  quit  fishing  and  was  relaxing 
farther  up  the  bank  from  the  water.  I 
identified  myself  and  asked  if  he  had  a 
fishing  license.  He  told  me  he  didn’t  have 
a license,  but  stated  that  he  hadn’t  been 
fishing  although  he  had  seen  me  observe 
him  doing  so.  When  I asked  for  some 
clarification  of  this  statement  he  told  me 
that  he  had  been  casting  and  reeling  in  his 
line  using  an  artificial  lure,  but  since  he 
hand’t  caught  any  fish  he  didn’t  consider 
his  actions  should  be  interpreted  as  fish- 
ing. I quickly  cleared  up  his  misunder- 
standing. 

Reflecting  on  the  incident  later  that  day 
I realized  that  his  qualification  of  his  ac- 
tions is  something  many  fisherman  are 
guilty  of,  i.e.,  fishing  is  fun,  but  it’s  a lot 
more  enjoyable  when  there  is  a little 
‘catching’  involved,  too. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin/Juniata  Cos. 


BLAME  THE  DOG 

Some  people  can  come  up  with  the 
most  outrageous  excuses  when  caught 
violating  the  law.  I thought  I’d  heard 
most  of  the  wild  ones  but  this  excuse  goes 
to  the  top  of  my  list  and  I’ll  give  the  lady 
a perfect  ten  for  imagination. 

When  caught  red  handed  in  the  act  of 
fishing  without  a license  she  offered  this 
bit  of  nonsense:  “I  didn’t  think  I needed  a 
license  since  I’m  not  fishing  for  myself.  I 
took  my  dog  to  the  vet  and  he  recom- 
mended a change  of  diet  and  I thought  a 
nice  meal  of  fresh  bluegills  would  be  nice. 
So  Mr.  Patrolman,  if  you  want  to  blame 
someone — blame  the  dog.” 

James  T.  Valentine, 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Huntingdon  County 


VICIOUS  FISH 

While  attending  a meeting  of  the  Mif- 
flin County  Angling  and  Conservation 
Club  last  Fall,  the  discussion  turned  to 
how  well  the  club’s  cooperative  nursery 
fingerling  trout  were  faring.  All  agreed 
that  a major  reason  was  the  large  quantity 
of  venison  being  fed  to  the  young  fish. 
The  local  Game  Protector  had  contribut- 
ed a number  of  road  killed  deer  that 
would  normally  be  unfit  for  any  other  use 
to  the  club  which  salvaged  as  much  as  the 
meat  as  possible  and  fed  it  to  the  fish  to 
supplement  their  normal  feeding  of  com- 
mercial trout  food. 

One  of  the  members  jokingly  stated 
that  after  seeing  how  the  young  fish  fed 
voraciously  on  the  ground  up  meat  he  was 
apprehensive  about  stocking  these  ‘vi- 
cious’ fish  in  some  of  the  mountain 
streams  where  deer  were  plentiful  because 
they  might  attack  any  unwary  whitetail 
that  would  foolishly  venture  into  their 
habitat  while  crossing  the  stream. 

Apparently  his  fears  were  not  justified 
as  I have  received  no  complaints  from 
hunters  or  others  regarding  any  ‘fish- 
killed’  deer. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin/Juniata  Cos. 


FINANCIAL  IRRESPONSIBILITY 

On  May  25th,  two  men  were  in  the 
process  of  launching  a sailboat  on  Lake 
Augusta  when  it  was  noted  the  PFD’s 
were  missing.  The  need  for  life  saving  de- 
vices was  explained  to  them  and  that  they 
shouldn’t  go  boating  without  the  PFD’s. 

Approximately  Vi  hour  later,  they  were 
observed  sailing  on  the  lake.  This  officer 
met  them  when  they  came  ashore  still 
without  PFD’s.  On  shore,  they  asked  to 
settle  the  case  via  acknowledgement  and 
were  obliged. 

After  settling  the  case,  they  were  asked 
why  they  went  boating  without  PFD’s 
when  told  earlier  not  to  do  so.  Their  an- 
swer, “We  live  in  Snydertown  (6  miles 
away)  so  it  was  cheaper  to  pay  a penalty 
than  go  home  for  the  life  saving  devices. 
Besides  we  only  boated  for  a half  hour 
and  you  should  have  let  us  go!” 

Lee  F.  Shortess 
Waterways  Patrolman 


SUNFISH  SATURDAY 

I recently  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  an  event  inaugurating  “Sunfish 
Saturday.”  I,  along  with  other  commis- 
sion personnel,  conducted  a program  at 
Little  Buffalo  State  Park  attempting  to 
show  how  to  catch  and  prepare  sunfish 
for  the  table.  During  the  day  various  sun- 
fish including  crappies  and  bluegills  were 
caught,  fileted,  fried  and  served  to  any- 
one wanting  to  sample  their  efforts.  Not 
surprisingly,  there  was  no  one  disappoint- 
ed with  the  cooked  fish.  In  fact,  after 
tasting  the  excellent  fare  most  increased 
their  efforts  to  catch  more  fish  and  have 
them  fried. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  anglers  are 
not  aware  of  the  excellent  opportunity 
they  are  passing  up  by  not  availing  them- 
selves of  this  excellent  group  of  fish.  Just 
considering  the  cost  of  haddock  fillets  at 
around  $2.50  a pound  at  the  local  market, 
one  can  easily  pay  for  his  license  with  a 
limit  of  50  sunfish  which  I defy  anyone  to 
say  are  not  as  tasty.  My  experience  shows 
that  a pound  of  boneless  meat  can  be  ob- 
tained from  8 to  10  fair  sized  sunfish.  A 
limit  of  50  sunfish  will  give  you  at  least  4 
pounds  of  this  delicious  meat  which  will 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  a license,  not 
to  mention  the  fun  in  landing  these  little 
fighters  on  light  tackle. 

Larry  R.  Baker 

Waterways  Patrolman 


TIP  HAT 

I would  like  to  tip  the  Pa.  Fish  Com- 
mission’s white  hat  to  the  wives  of  all  our 
deputies  and  their  children  that  give  up 
time  with  their  fathers  and  husbands 
year-round,  on  holidays  and  weekends, 
night  and  day,  that  the  causes  of  water 
conservation  can  be  championed. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner, 
Southern  Luzerne  Co. 


EASTER  SUNDAY 

It  was  Easter  Sunday  morning.  I was 
on  patrol  and  feeling  some  remorse  that  I 
would  not  be  spending  my  day  with 
friends  and  relatives.  I pulled  up  to  a 
stoplight  alongside  another  car.  Two 
young  ladies  dressed  in  Easter  finery  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  roll  my  window  down,  so 
I did.  They  both  shouted  “Happy 
Easter,”  the  light  changed,  and  they 
pulled  away.  I do  not  know  who  they 
were  but  they  certainly  did  improve  my 
attitude  for  the  day. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner, 
Southern  Luzerne  Co. 
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BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Last  summer  a new  cooperative  nursery 
was  initiated  in  Bedford  County  at  Blue 
Knob  State  Park.  This  endeavor  was  a 
joint  effort  between  Blue  Knob  State 
Park,  The  Pavia  Sportsmen’s  Club,  the 
Penna.  Game  Commission,  and  the 
Penna.  Fish  Commission.  The  2000 
brook  trout  raised  were  fed  primarily  on 
ground  venison  from  road-killed  white- 
tails  that  were  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion and  released  in  waters  in  and  around 
the  park  and  adjoining  game  lands.  They 
attained  a very  desirable  size  and  body  de- 
velopment. Due  to  the  success  this  year, 
plans  for  next  year  target  3000  fish  for 
stocking. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  to  utilize  a re- 
source that  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
and  is  a prime  example  of  cooperation  be- 
tween state  agencies  and  the  sportsmen  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
involved.  I only  hope  that  the  newly 
stocked  trout  aren’t  too  hard  on  the  local 
deer  population  in  their  quest  for  food. 

Robert  W.  Criswell 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Bedford  County 


POACHING! 

In  a recent  edition  of  one  of  York’s 
daily  newspapers,  I saw  what  I thought 
was  a humorous  heading  for  an  article: 
“Poaching  brings  out  the  flavor  of  fish.” 
The  article,  of  course,  meant  poaching  as 
it  applies  to  the  culinary  arts,  however, 
one  could  also  say  poaching  fish  brings 
out  the  Waterways  Patrolman. 

Ronald  L.  Hoffman 
District  Waterways  Patrolman 
Southern  York  County 


FROM  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HSH  COMMISSION 


£7he  fish  law.. 


ROBBING 

....YOU.' 

GET  ALL  THE  FACTS,  THEN 
REPORT  VIOLATIONS  TO 
THE  NEAREST  WATERWAYS 
PATROLMAN  f 


“UNDERSIZED" 

Mr.  Chuck  Kanick  of  Cross  Fork  was 
fishing  in  the  Fly  Fishing  section  of  Cross 
Fork  Creek  this  past  May  and  caught  a 
one  dollar  bill  on  a wet  fly.  He  got  a sur- 
prised look  and  then  a smile  on  his  face 
when  told  it  would  have  to  be  confiscated 
as  it  wasn’t  nine  inches  long. 

Gerald  T.  Crayton 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Potter  County 


£jiiE  PLAIN  OLD  GARDEN 
VARIETY  WORM  MAKES  A 
GOOD  TROUT  BAIT. 


|£7he  WATER  IS 


CO 


...SO. ..BE  EXTRA 
FUL  WHEN  WADIN&..SO 
YOU  DON'T  TAKE  AN  r 
UNEXPECTED  DUNKING  / 

81-14 


P .L.A.  Y.  PROGRAM  RECEIVES  A WARD  from  OUTDOOR  LIFE  magazine.  Presenting  their  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Award  to  the  Fish  Commission  was  Editor  Clare  Conley  and  accepting  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  were  its  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Ralph  W.  Abele,  and  Office  of  Information  director  Will  Johns.  The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angl- 
ing Youth  was  formed  by  the  Commission  in  1980  to  help  young  anglers  learn  the  skills  required  to  catch  fish,  become 
aware  of  safety  when  boating  or  using  rivers,  lakes  and  streams,  and  to  help  them  become  true  sportsmen. 


SEPTEMBER  — 1981 
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THE  ANGLER'S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  Pike  and  pickerel  eat 

more  panfish  and  minnows  than  do  any 
other  species  of  game  fish.  Panfish  and 
suckers  are  special  delicacies  for  them. 

Never  go  fishing  in  a boat  without  an 

extra  shear  pin  for  the  outboard  motor. 
To  avoid  losing  the  pin,  use  adhesive  tape 
to  attach  it  to  the  tiller  of  the  motor. 

Stream  smallmouth  bass  feed  vigorous- 
ly on  nymphs,  particularly  the  larger 
sizes.  The  wooly  worm  is  an  excellent  imi- 
tation. 

Don’t  use  the  drag  on  a spinning  reel 

when  using  very  light  tackle,  usually  for 
panfish  such  as  bluegills  and  crappies. 
With  these  little  fish,  line  control  can  be 
provided  by  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
it  will  cause  no  problems  if  the  panfish 
makes  a short  run  or  two  under  this  very 
light  pressure. 

Fishing  records  are  a valuable  tool. 

Make  notes  of  places  where  you  find 
trout,  bass  or  any  other  species;  note 
weather  and  water  conditions  and  time  of 
day.  Next  season,  or  even  the  next  time 
out,  these  facts  can  help  to  guide  you  to 
angling  success. 

Realism  is  sought  in  many  lures  on  the 

market  today.  Here  are  some.  No.  1 rep- 
resents a small  bullhead  or  stone  catfish. 
No.  2 imitates  a crayfish.  No.  3 is  a sur- 
face lure  painted  to  represent  a leopard 
frog. 


A red  and  white  spoon,  with  a strip  of 

pork  rind,  is  probably  the  most  popular 
and  effective  lure  for  chain  pickerel. 

Fish  that  live  in  warm  waters  like 

weedy  areas,  but  never  areas  that  are 
completely  choked  with  weeds. 


Mushy,  half-dead  nighterawlers  will 

not  catch  fish,  no  matter  how  well  they 
are  used.  In  fact,  worms  of  all  sizes  are 
effective  baits  only  if  they  are  in  good 
condition,  firm  and  lively. 

Floating  lines  are  obviously  best  for 

fishing  surface  bass  lures  with  a fly  rod. 
But  bass,  like  most  fish,  do  most  of  their 
feeding  below  the  surface.  To  get  flies 
down  to  these  fish,  a sinking  line  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  floating  line. 

Indiana  and  Colorado  spinners  are  ex- 
cellent for  use  with  a fly  rod.  Each  has  a 
specific  use.  The  Indiana  (top),  on  which 
the  blade  hangs  from  a device,  is  de- 
signed for  use  with  bait,  such  as  a worm 
or  minnow,  or  with  a streamer  or  big  wet 
fly.  The  Colorado  (bottom),  which  is 
mounted  on  a swivel,  should  be  used 
without  any  addition  of  any  kind. 


Pickerel  and  pike  rate  a Micky  Finn 

bucktail  or  streamer  high  on  their  list  of 
favorite  lures.  The  Mickey  Finn,  in  pike 
size,  is  tied  on  a No.  2 hook.  It  has  a silver 
tinsel  body,  with  a layer  of  yellow  buck- 
tail  atop  the  body,  a thin  band  of  red 
bucktail  atop  the  yellow,  and  another  lay- 
er of  yellow  atop  the  red. 

If  your  casting  reel  begins  acting  up, 

not  getting  lures  out  far  enough  or  caus- 
ing bird’s  nests  in  the  line,  maybe  it’s  not 
poor  casting  on  your  part,  but  rather  due 
to  a dirty  reel.  Take  the  reel  apart  careful- 
ly, clean  the  gears  and  other  moving 
parts,  then  oil  them  very  lightly.  The  reel 
then  will  be  able  to  function  perfectly. 

Chain  pickerel  are  warmwater  fish,  be- 
ing found  as  far  south  as  Florida.  Fish  for 
them  when  the  water  seems  too  warm  and 
the  weather  too  hot  for  bass  and  other 
species. 


Strike  hard  when  a fish  takes  a plastic 

worm  rigged  Texas  style;  that  is,  with  the 
point  of  the  hook  buried  in  the  worm  just 
back  of  the  head.  The  strike  has  to  be 
forceful  enough  to  drive  the  point  of  the 
hook  out  of  the  worm  and  into  the  flesh 
of  the  mouth  of  the  fish. 

In  fishing  streams,  a jig  can  be  deadly 

if  it  is  cast  upstream  and  then  bounced 
over  the  bottom  with  slow  lifts  of  the  rod, 
while  letting  the  jig  also  move  with  the 
current.  “Hopping”  a jig  in  this  manner, 
instead  of  crawling  it  over  the  bottom, 
helps  avoid  hangups  in  water  that  flows 
over  a rocky  bottom. 

Don’t  strike  at  the  sound  of  a taking 

fish  at  night.  Wait  until  you  actually  feel 
the  fish.  And  if  you  miss  the  fish  even 
then,  keep  on  working  or  retrieving  the 
lure.  The  fish  often  will  strike  again. 

Trout  ignoring  a high-floating  dry  fly 

create  a problem  that  sometimes  can  be 
solved  by  imparting  a very  slight  twitch  to 
the  fly.  That  will  make  the  fly  look  alive 
and  also  attract  the  attention  of  a fish  not 
feeding  on  the  surface. 

Presentation  of  the  dry  fly  is  just  as 

important  as  close  imitation  of  a natural. 
If  the  fly  conforms  in  size,  shape  and  gen- 
eral color  to  a natural  insect,  it  will  take 
trout  if  it  is  presented  delicately,  free  of 
drag,  and  on  a long,  fine  leader. 

Weed  beds  often  are  found  just 

offshore  on  small  lakes  surrounded  by 
cottages.  Do  not  ignore  them.  Work  a 
canoe  or  small  boat  to  within  casting 
range,  then  fish  small  lures  carefully  in 
spaces  of  open  water.  Such  weed  beds  or 
pads  of  water  lilies  shelter  bass,  perch, 
bluegills  and  even  pickerel.  Many  anglers 
ignore  them  because  they  are  so  close  to 
shore  cottages  and  docks. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 

State  Headquarters:  3532  Walnut  Street,  Progress,  Pa.  (Mailing  Address:  PO  Box  1673,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17120) 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  Executive  Director 

Chief  Counsel  Administrative  Assistant  Comptroller 

Dennis  T.  Guise  Howard  T Hardie  Ross  E Starner 

Office  of  Information 

Willard  T.  Johns,  Director  717-787-2579 


Conservation  Education,  Stephen  B Ulsh 
Special  Publications,  Larry  Shaffer 


717-787-7394  Pennsylvania  Angler.  Lou  Hoffman,  Editor 

717-787-7394  Angler  Circulation,  Eleanor  Mutch 


717  787  241  1 
717  787  2363 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES  & ENGINEERING 
Edward  R.  Miller,  P.E.,  Assistant  Executive  Director 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  Pa.  16823  Tel.  814-359-2754* 

(•Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  offices  within  this  bureau  may  be  reached  at  this  same  address  and  telephone  number.) 

Fred  W.  Johnson,  Water  Resources  Coordinator 717-783-2808 

(Office  at  State  Headquarters.  3532  Walnut  Street.  Progress.  Pa.) 

Dennis  Ricker,  Administrative  Officer * Robert  Hesser,  Fishery  Resources  Biologist * 


Trout  Production  Section,  Ken  Corl.  Chief * 

Warmwater  Production  Section,  Shyrl  Hood,  Chief 
Box  127,  Linesville,  Pa  16424 

Fisheries  Environmental  Services  Section,  Jack  Miller.  Chief* 


FISHERIES  DIVISION*  Delano  Graff,  Chief 

Fisheries  Management  Section,  Richard  A Snyder.  Chief* 

814-683-4451  Research  Section,  Vincent  Mudrak.  Chief 

Benner  Spring  Fish  Research  Station.  RD  1.  Box  485.  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 
Cooperative  Nursery  Branch,  Paul  Byers.  Chief 


814-355-4837 


BELLEFONTE,  William  Hoover.  Superintendent 
RD  4,  Box  230.  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 
BENNER  SPRING,  William  Kennedy.  Superintendent 
RD  1.  Box  485.  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 
BIG  SPRING,  Eugene  J Rozaieski.  Superintendent 
Box  341.  RD  4.  Newville.  Pa  17241 
CORRY-UNION  CITY,  Tom  L Clark.  Superintendent 
Corry,  Pa.  16407 

FAIRVIEW,  Neil  Shea.  Superintendent 

2000  Lohrer  Road.  P.O  Box  531 . Fairview.  Pa  16415 

HUNTSDALE,  Ted  Dingle.  Superintendent 

Box  393.  RD  5.  Carlisle.  Pa  17013 


FISH  CULTURAL  STATIONS 


814-355-4159 
814-355-4837 
717-776-3170 
814-664-2122 
814-474-1514 
717-486  3419 


LINESVILLE,  Charles  Sanderson.  Superintendent 
Box  127.  Linesville.  Pa  16424 
C'SWAYO,  D Ray  Merriman.  Superintendent 
RD  2.  Box  84.  Coudersport.  Pa  16915 
PLEASANT  GAP,  John  Bair.  Superintendent 
p ,'binson  Lane,  Bellefonte.  Pa  16823 
PLEASANT  MOUNT,  Zenas  Bean.  Superintendent 
Pleasant  Mount.  Pa  18453 

REYNOLDSDALE,  Ralph  Berkey.  Superintendent 
New  Paris,  Pa  15554 
TIONESTA,  Charles  Mann.  Superintendent 
Tionesta.  Pa  16353 


ENGINEERING  DIVISION*  Carl  H.  Nordblom,  Chief 

Construction  & Maintenance  Section,  Eugene  Smith,  Chief*  Architectural  & Engineering  Section,  K Ronald  Weis,  Chief* 


814  683-4451 
814-698-2001 
814-359-2754 
7 17-448  2101 
814-839-221  1 
814  755-3524 


BUREAU  OF  WATERWAYS 

Gene  Sporl,  Assistant  Executive  Director  717-787-2192 


John  Simmons,  Administrative  Officer 717-787-2192 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  DIVISION 

Edward  W.  Manhart,  Chief 717-787-2350 

Kerry  Messerl e.  Deputy  Chief  717  787-2350 

Barry  A.  Mechling.  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Coordinator  7 17  787-2350 


Virgil  Chambers,  Boating  Education 717-787-7684 

BOAT  REGISTRATION/MARINE  SERVICES  DIVISION 

Paul  Martin,  Chief 717-787-3042 

Timothy  Whitsel.  Marine  Services  7 17  787  3042 

Betty  Stroud.  Boat  Registrations  717  787  4480 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 


NORTHWEST,  Walter  G.  Lazusky.  Supervisor  814-437-5774 

Mailing  Address  1281  Otter  St  , Franklin.  Pa  16323 

Location  1281  Otter  St..  Franklin.  Pa  16323 

NORTHCENTRAL,  Paul  F Swanson,  Supervisor  717-748-5396 

Mailing  Address  Box  688.  Lock  Haven,  Pa  17745 

Location 129  Woodward  Ave  ( Dunnstown)  Lock  Haven.  Pa 


NORTHEAST,  Clair  Fleeger.  Supervisor 

Mailing  Address 

Location 


717-477-5717 

Box  88.  Sweet  Valley.  Pa  18656 
On  Harris  Pond.  Sweet  Valley.  Pa 


SOUTHWEST,  Thomas  F Qualters.  Supervisor 

Mailing  Address 

Location 

SOUTHCENTRAL,  Richard  Owens.  Supervisor 

Mailing  Address 

Location  


814-445-8974 
RD  2.  Somerset,  Pa.  15501 
On  Lake  Somerset.  Somerset.  Pa 

717-436-2117 

RD  3.  Box  109,  Mifflintown,  Pa  17059 
On  Route  22.  3 miles  west  of  Mifflintown.  Pa 


SOUTHEAST,  Norman  W Sickles.  Supervisor  717-626-0228 

Mailing  Address  Box  6,  Elm.  Pa  17521 

Location  On  Speedwell  Forge  Lake  on  Brubaker  Valley  Road 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 

(State  Headquarters) 

Paul  F.  O’Brien,  Director  717-787-6487 

Personnel  & Employment.  Joseph  L DiRienzo  7 1 7-787-7057  License  Section.  Mary  Stine 

Budget  Analyst.  Vincent  Rollant  717-787  2599  Federal  Aid  Coordinator.  Glen  C Reed 

Real  Estate.  John  Hoffman  7 17-787-6376  Office  Services  Supervisor.  Chester  Peyton 

Purchasing  (Harrisburg),  Avyril  Richardson  717-787-2732  Purchasing  ( Bellefonte).  Dennis  Shultz 


717-787-6237 
7 17-787-6391 
717-787  2363 
814-359-2754 
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Where  are  the  Promises? 


i he  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  supplied  Secretary  Watt  with  requested  details  related 
to  what  we  felt  was  a relaxation  of federal  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Surface  Mining  Act,  and 
we  know  that  other  details  he  requested  at  our  July  30th  meeting  are  forthcoming,  from  others. 
Keeping  our  promise  to  try  to  remain  objective  in  our  judgments  of  Secretary  Watt,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  remain  what  seems  to  be  the  only  conservation  organization  left  that  has  not  out- 
rightly  and  forcefully  condemned  Secretary  Watt  and  the  environmental  policies  of  the  Reagan  Administration.  This  is 
where  I think  we  are  all  falling  into  a trap.  It  is  quite  possible  — even  probable  — that  by  focusing  all  of  our  attentions  on 
the  very  obvious  criticisms  that  every  major  conservation  organization  in  the  United  States  has  voiced,  that  we  have  missed 
greater  and  more  insidious  dangers.  Secretary  Watt  is  so  obviously  out  of  tune  with  what  we  in  the  conservation  field  have 
fought  for  in  the  last  30  years  that  it  is  easy  for  us  to  think  that  all  of  our  problems  are  expressed  and  described  in  the 
“Doonesbury  ’’cartoons  and  Washington  Post  editorials. 

At  this  point  in  time,  I have  to  believe  that  we  are  in  much  more  danger  than  that.  If  Secretary  Watt  were  removed  from 
office  today,  I believe  that  he  might  be  replaced  by  someone  even  worse.  Looking  through  appointments  to  other  agencies 
that  affect  the  environment  and  conservation  concerns,  such  as  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the  President’s 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  even  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  I think  we  are  in  for 
some  rough  times  until  people  — the  electorate  — who  did  NOT  mandate  all  these  drastic  changes  rise  up  and  throw  the 
rascals  out. 

Dropping  down  to  the  person  who  has  in  his  possession  No.  2 Complimentary  Fishing  License  from  Pennsylvania,  we 
find  that  Vice-President  Bush,  as  Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief,  listened  too  strongly  to 
business,  labor,  consumer,  local  governmental,  and  “other  interests”  for  their  help  in  identifying  “burdensome,  unneces- 
sary or  counterproductive  federal  regulations”.  It  is  very  likely  that  from  the  more  than  2500  individuals  who  sent  in  sug- 
gestions the  bulk  were  motivated  by  having  their  relative  oxen  gored.  That  Task  Force  which  addressed  problems  embrac- 
ing many  fields  is  working  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  launch  a major  ef- 
fort to  identify  additional  problems.  Where  are  the  promises  made  to  the  sportsmen  last  September? 

Among  some  of  the  regulations  that  Vice  President  Bush  has  singled  out  for  intensive  review  is  the  Section  404  permit 
program,  administered  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  which  requires  the  issuance  of  permits  for  the  discharge  of 
dredged  and  fill  materials  into  U.S.  waters.  Developers  and  other  exploiters  have  demanded  that  this  only  apply  to  naviga- 
ble waters  in  the  United  States,  which  means  that  in  most  cases  no  one  will  be  looking  out  for  the  wetlands  of  the  United 
States  which  are  not  already  in  public  ownership. 

The  Task  Force  is  considering  revamping  the  registration  process  for  presticides  at  the  request  of  business,  agriculture, 
state  and  local  governments,  and  educational  institutions  because  the  current  process  “appears  to  delay  unnecessarily  the 
distribution  of  new  pesticide  products”.  Rachel  Carson  must  be  spinning  around  in  her  grave. 

Mr.  Bush’s  Task  Force  is  taking  a strong  look  at  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  — at  the  request  of  “busi- 
ness” — because  they  allege  that  the  regulations  appear  to  duplicate  many  rules  promulgated  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  Such  considerations  include  projects  such  as  the  construction  of  channels,  dams  and  marinas; 
littoral  exploration  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf;  and  even  highway  projects  resulting  in  the  changing  of  the  flow  of 
streams.  Good  heavens!  How  have  we  been  able  to  get  along  and  live  under  these  burdensome  regulations. 

“Business”  has  complained  about  the  Endangered  Species  Act  because  it  is  possible  that  “current  rules  are  outdated  and 
may  impose  excessive  burdens  on  federal  agencies  and  permit  applicants.  ” 

We  aren  ’t  trying  to  distract  your  attention  from  Secretary  James  Watt.  It  now  appears  that  in  at  least  one  case  he  is  on 
the  side  of  professional  fish  and  wildlife  administration,  and  the  White  House  is  on  the  other  side.  Although  Secretary 
Watt  appears  to  have  endorsed  Robert  Jantzen,  a professional  wildlife  administrator  as  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  it  appears  that  the  White  House  is  pushing  for  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Norman  Roberts,  a San  Diego  in- 
vestment counselor  and  one-time  veterinarian,  in  spite  of  the  absolute  opposition  of  American  Fisheries  Society,  the  Wild- 
life Society,  and  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies. 

So,  while  we  are  reading  the  articles  and  cartoons  ridiculing  Secretary  Watt  — I suggest  that  you  look  and  see  how  much 
of  the  current  federal  administration,  described  as  “conservative”,  is  using  frugal  federal  budget  process  and  intimidation 
of  the  Congress  to  push  programs  through  that  are  undermining  environmental  achievements  over  three  decades.  We’re 
still  trying  to  be  objective,  but  it  is  becoming  most  difficult  in  the  face  of  an  Administration  that  seems  to  care  about  every- 
thing else  but  the  wise  stewardship  of  natural  resources.  I don ’t  remember  that  the  electorate  gave  this  Administration  this 
kind  of  a mandate  last  November. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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‘ ‘ TIGERS  IN  THE  DELA  WARE ” 

Read  “Tigers  in  the  Delaware”  in 
the  June  issue  of  Outdoor  Life. 

My  wife  and  I have  taken  musky 
from  the  Gap  to  Narrowsburg.  I 
know  musky  this  far  north  are  travel- 
ers. Took  two  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lackawaxen. 

The  state  could  do  a stocking  pro- 
gram all  the  way  to  Hancock.  The  riv- 
er offers  no  predators  except  fisher- 
men so  that  would  make  some  inter- 
esting fishing  in  the  deep  flats  where 
chub  bass  and  trout  (browns)  are  the 
big  catch  of  the  day. 

Our  biggest  musky  from  the  Dela- 
ware was  a 361/2  pounder  on  the  flat 
below  Sambo  and  Mary  Rapids.  Best 
day  was  five  hooked  with  four 
boated  (sic).  We  don’t  keep  musky 
unless  they  are  hooked  too  badly  to 
survive. 

Also,  had  a day  on  shad  and  landed 
22  with  six  more  hooked  at  Barry- 
ville.  Released  them  all.  I had  a Im- 
pound brown  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Equinock.  The  Delaware  is  the  best 
undammed  river  in  the  East. 

Len  Hartman 
Callicoon,  New  York 


SLOBS 

The  following  is  an  incident  that 
happened  at  Keystone  Dam  in  Arm- 
strong County  on  May  9,  1981  (the 
first  day  of  walleye,  musky  and  pike). 
My  father.  Gene,  and  my  buddy, 
Mike  Bascovsky,  and  I went  out  to 
enjoy  ourselves  on  the  lake  for  a day 
of  fishing. 

We  had  come  early  and  intended  to 
stay  late.  The  day  had  been  beautiful. 
We  had  caught  some  fish,  had  a nice 
shore  lunch,  and  just  plain  enjoyed 
being  there. 

That  was  until  we  returned  to  the 
boat  launch  area  about  11:00  p.m. 
When  the  three  of  us  went  to  load  my 
boat  on  the  trailer,  we  discovered  that 


someone  had  removed  the  right  hand 
side  of  rollers  from  the  trailer  making 
it  impossible  to  load  the  boat. 

Being  a hunter  also,  I knew  of  slob 
hunters,  but  in  my  12  years  of  boat- 
ing, and  even  more  of  fishing  I’ve 
never  met  nor  seen  an  animal  known 
as  a slob  fisherman.  I never  knew 
they  existed!  I was  soon  to  find  out, 
however,  that  loading  the  boat  was 
not  impossible.  “Thanks”  to  some 
very,  very  fine  fishermen.  With  their 
help,  ideas,  sportsmanship,  time, 
concern  and  my  life  jackets,  we  were 
able  to  load  the  boat  on  the  trailer 
and  1 was  able  to  drive  home  with  on- 
ly moderate  damage  done  to  my  boat 
and  trailer. 

At  this  time  I would  like  to  list  the 
names  of  those  sportsmen  who  helped 
us  that  night  so  that  their  friends  and 
neighbors  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  know  what  fine 
people  they  are. 

Thank  you  to:  Steve  Dooley, 

George  Swangler  and  Deputy  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Thad  Lane.  And,  a 
special  thank  you  to  Mr.  Frank  Plut 
and  Mr.  Dick  Piatt,  both  of  Indiana, 
who  are  gentlemen  as  well  as  sports- 
men and  new-found  friends.  One 
more  thank  you  is  in  order  here  also, 
and  that  is  to  you  for  the  Angler  — 
one  fine  magazine! 

David  E.  Smigas 

Munhall 


ACID  RAIN 

I have  just  finished  reading  the 
comments  of  Eleanor  Bruegel  of 
Broomall  on  acid  rain  in  the  Leaky 
Boots  section  of  the  August  Angler 
and  can  say  no  more  than  AMEN! 
My  question  is  the  same  as  her’s. 
How  do  we  convince  the  public  that 
the  acid  rain  really  exists? 

At  a recent  mall  show  exhibit  at 
DuBois,  the  Allegheny  Mountain 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited’s  booth 
was  visited  by  many,  including  people 
who  insisted  that  all  the  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  the  control  of  acid 
rain  was  pure  propaganda  that  is 
spread  by  the  Fish  Commission  and 
the  government.  The  general  public 
needs  to  know  that  not  only  is  acid 
rain  a threat  to  fishermen  but  also  to 
our  drinking  water  supply  and  our  en- 


vironment — not  to  mention  house 
paint,  etc. 

We  had  all  better  be  concerned 
with  this  problem  and  contact  our 
elected  officials  and  urge  them  for 
further  studies  of  it. 

J.  L.  Buterbaugh 
Big  Run 


NE  W SUBSCRIPTION 

I am  entering  a new  subscription 
for  a young  relative  of  mine  who  is 
starting  out  in  piscatorial  endeavors. 
I hope  that  it  will  encourage  him  and 
show  him  how  to  be  a good  sports- 
man and  fisherman. 

I can’t  say  how  much  good  it  is  for 
me  in  so  many  words.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  brings  back  to  me  all  the 
lessons  I learned  about  nature  when  I 
was  growing  up. 

The  fly  tying  instructions  are  to  me 
the  best  and  easiest  to  follow.  Mr. 
Chauncy  K.  Lively  has  been  very  in- 
structive and  kind  to  show  his  tech- 
nique and  secrets  or  to  quote  from  an 
author  I read  some  place: 

“The  cascading  river  is  our  song, 

Our  reminiscences  at  dusk  our  enter- 
tainment. 

A tired  day’s  sleep  our  tranquilizer; 
And  when  the  naked  trees  stand 
guard  at  the  rivers’  edge, 

The  fly  tying  vise  becomes  our  com- 
panion.” 

Also,  my  May  issue  is  late  for  May. 
It  happened  once  before  and  when  I 
inquired  about  it  I received  very  good 
attention.  Many  a time  I read  all  the 
old  issues  since  ’75  and  keep  on  read- 
ing them.  Cent  for  cent  this  is  the  best 
magazine  that  a good  fisherman  can 
invest  in.  I tell  almost  everybody  that 
fishes  or  wherever  I am  fishing,  the 
flies  and  ideas  I get  from  the  Angler. 

One  more  thing  — I would  like  to 
see  more  cartoons  or  jokes  to  laugh  at 
in  some  of  the  articles. 

My  neophyte  fishing  relative  is  Gil- 
bert Gratti  of  Kulpmont,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

So,  until  I hear  that  my  relative  has 
received  his  Pennsylvania  Angler,  I 
remain, 

Leo  Uscilowicz 
Kulpmont 
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THANKS 

I,  for  one,  want  to  thank  all  of  you 
for  the  many  days  and  years  of  hard 
work  in  cleaning  up  our  streams,  riv- 
ers and  lakes  to  make  it  possible  for 
all  of  us  to  enjoy  our  days  fishing 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  are  fish- 
ing and  drinking  fresh  water.  Also, 
thank  you  for  raising  many  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fish  just  for 
our  pleasure. 

Thomas  E.  Macey,  Jr. 

McKeesport 


ONE  THA  T GOT  A WA  Y 

I appreciate  the  opportunity  to  re- 
late my  own  “one  that  got  away” 
true  fish  story  to  the  Angler.  It  oc- 
curred last  evening  as  my  friend, 
Mike  Allshouse,  and  I worked  the 
Allegheny  River  at  Emlenton  for 
smallmouth  bass.  Earlier  that  day,  as 
if  the  result  of  a pre-arranged 
“psyche”  tactic,  I received  the 
August  issue  of  the  Angler  containing 
the  story  of  Russell  Fuller’s  7-pound, 
1 -ounce  state  record  smallmouth.  We 
were  ready. 

A long  cast  of  my  rapala  into  the 
current  drew  a solid  strike  and,  as  I 
set  the  hooks,  a great  leap  out  of  the 
water,  revealing  a smallmouth  by  far 
larger  than  any  we’ve  ever  encoun- 
tered in  the  river.  I could  not  draw  the 
fish  out  of  the  current  so  I moved  in 
the  river  toward  it  gaining  some  line. 
At  this  point,  it  swirled  and  turned 
downstream  into  a fast  riffle  taking 
more  line  than  I had  just  gained.  I 
hardly  had  time  to  ponder  my  next 
strategy  when  the  bass  made  another 
great  leap,  shook  its  head  wildly,  and 
threw  the  lure  back  at  me.  I won’t  say 
that  the  bass,  estimated  over  the  dis- 
tance to  be  a minimum  20  inches,  5 
pounds,  was  a record  fish,  but  unfor- 
tunately Russell  Fuller’s  record  never 
had  to  face  the  challenge. 

Many  thanks  go  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  Commission  for  making  the 
Allegheny  River  and  all  of  Pennsylva- 
nia a great  place  to  fish  and  may  we 
all  do  our  part  as  sportsmen  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

Denny  Puko 

Hermitage 


Beat  The  Price  Increase! 

Effective  January  1,  1982,  There  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  subscription  price  of  The  Pennsylvania  Angler  to 
$5.00  - 1 year  $12.00  - 3 years. 

But  you  can  subscribe  or  renew  now,  and  beat  the  in- 
crease. 
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By  Jim  Bashline 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
print  and  on  streamside  about 
streamer  flies.  All  anglers  who  fish 
with  artificials  love  to  carry  a nice  as- 
sortment. Fly  tyers  also  have  an  op- 
portunity to  show  off  their  talent 
when  fashioning  a fancy  Grey  Ghost, 
Spruce  or  Warden’s  Worry.  They  are 
beautiful  flies,  the  streamer  group, 
and  worth  the  time  just  to  look  at. 
They  also  catch  fish  but  not  enough 
anglers  give  them  an  honest  chance  to 
do  it. 

The  streamer  fly  as  a class  has  tra- 
ditionally enjoyed  the  greatest  popu- 
larity in  the  New  England  states 
where  landlocked  salmon  cruise 
about  in  deep,  cold  water  lakes.  Early 
in  the  spring,  right  after  “ice  out,” 
the  theory  is  that  hungry  landlocks 
are  up  in  the  top  five  feet  of  water 
pursuing  freshwater  smelt  and  other 
schooling  minnows.  The  fish  are 
ravenous  after  their  winter  isolation 
and  hell-bent  on  eating  every  little 
fish  they  can  catch.  The  face  is,  the 
landlock  is  eating  small  fish  all  year 
long  . . . it’s  simply  more  difficult  to 
troll  or  cast  a streamer  fly  when  the 
surface  of  the  lakes  is  hard.  And  ditto 
for  hot  summer  weather  when  the  fish 
go  deep.  They’ll  still  hit  streamers. 
You  just  have  to  get  that  fly  down 
there. 

The  same  holds  for  the  trout,  sal- 
mon and  not  a few  other  species  in 
Pennsylvania.  All  large  game  fish  eat 
minnows  and  they’re  really  not  too 
fussy  about  which  species  they  hap- 
pen to  be  — and  that  includes  their 
own  offspring.  If  it’s  a small  fish  and 
swallowable,  it’s  fair  game. 

But  like  pin-up  pictures  and  base- 
ball cards,  most  Pennsylvania  anglers 
treat  streamers  like  collector  items. 
They  carry  and  admire  them  but  sel- 
dom fish  with  them  long  enough  to 
know  if  they  really  work.  1 know.  1 
did  the  same  thing  for  years.  I 
“knew”  that  on  a given  day  when 
fish  are  actively  feeding  on  the  sur- 
face I’d  do  better  with  dry  flies. 
When  they  weren’t  making  rings  on 
the  water,  a pair  of  down-wing,  wet 
flies  fished  in  the  traditional  jiggle- 
jerk  manner  would  frequently  do  the 
job.  For  a long  time  I limited  my  use 
of  streamers  to  cloudy  water  days  or 
freshet  conditions. 

The  eastern  coming  of  the  Muddler 
Minnow,  as  developed  by  Don  Gapen 


of  Minnesota  back  in  the  50s,  was 
really  the  beginning  of  serious 
streamer  fly  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 
Oh  sure,  some  angling  notables  such 
as  John  Alden  Knight  (the  keeper  of 
the  Loyalsock  for  many  years)  and 
handful  of  others  slung  their  Mickey 
Finns  and  Black  Ghosts  on  an  assort- 
ment of  Keystone  waters  but  most 
fishermen  didn’t  take  the  long  fly  to 
their  hearts.  Frankly,  it  required  too 
much  manipulation  to  be  effective. 
But  the  Muddler  changed  things. 


Flere  was  a scruffy  looking  thing 
with  a clipped  deer  hair  head  that 
could  be  fished  on  or  near  the  bottom 
(since  it  suggested  a sculpin  minnow), 
on  top  (since  it  also  resembled  a 
grasshopper)  and  in  the  mid  depths  as 
a swimming  minnow  or  whatever 
(since  its  combinations  of  browns  and 
gold  tinsel  looked  like  almost  any- 
thing). It  was  indeed  a streamer  fly 
for  all  seasons  and  all  reasons. 

And  there  was  probably  another 
factor.  Pennsylvania  fly  anglers  are  a 
conservative  lot.  They  want  most  of 
the  flies  they  fish  with  to  look  like 
something  that  could  be  in  the  water 
they  happen  to  be  fishing  in.  Bright 
fancy  streamers  with  snippets  of  red, 
yellow,  blue  and  tinsel  with  painted 
heads  didn’t  really  look  like  anything 
that  lived  in  their  streams. 

It’s  strange.  Why  would  they  shun 
bright  streamers  when  some  of  the 
best  wet  flies  ever  created  are  flashy 
little  chunks  of  feather,  tinsel  and 
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Streamers  do  take  trout  —you  just  gotta  believe! 


floss?  Witness  the  Pink  Lady,  Wick- 
ams  Fancy,  Royal  Coachman,  Pro- 
fessor, etc.  These  flies  have  been  cast 
for  trout  in  our  state  since  the  dawn 
of  the  flyrod  on  New  World  shores. 
And  every  spin  fisherman  knows  that 
sparkling  silver,  gold  and  brass  lures 
will  seduce  all  sorts  of  game  fish,  in- 
cluding trout. 

One  of  the  most  significant  tackle 
developments  of  the  60s  was  the  ar- 
rival of  sinking  and  sink-tip  fly  lines. 
This  enabled  the  angler  to  get  his 
streamer  (or  anything  else)  down  to 
the  bottom  and  mid  depths  without 
the  use  of  lead  sinkers.  The  line  enter- 
ed the  water  with  a gentle  “plop”  in- 
stead of  a “ker-splash.”  The  sinking 
line  didn’t  foul  up  on  every  rock  in 
the  creek  and  that  streamer  could  be 
retrieved  seductively. 

Of  course  it  was  good  business  for 
the  tackle  companies  to  suggest  that  a 
fly  angler  carry  an  extra  reel  in  his 
vest  armed  with  a sinking  or  sink-tip 
fly  line,  but  the  extra  baggage  also  be- 
gan to  lengthen  angling  horizons.  It’s 
darned  tough  to  fish  a dry  fly  with  a 
sinking  line  and  just  as  difficult  to  get 
a streamer  or  a pair  of  wets  to  ride 
deep  with  a floating  one. 

When  fishing  streamers  in  moving 
current,  it’s  usually  not  necessary  to 
use  a leader  more  than  seven  feet 
long.  Six  may  even  be  better  and  I’ve 
seen  some  fine  fishing  done  with  lead- 
ers as  short  as  four  feet.  For  identifi- 
cation reasons  mostly,  practically  all 
sinking  lines  are  dark  colored.  The 
sink  tips  are  also  dark  in  their  for- 
ward or  sinking  portion.  Trout  will 
seldom  spook  from  a short  leader 
when  chasing  or  about  to  take  a 
streamer.  They  don’t  seem  to  associ- 
ate danger  with  things  underwater  as 
they  do  with  a fly  line  that  floats  di- 
rectly over  them.  The  angler  has  the 
added  advantage  of  being  able  to 
work  his  fly  better  on  a short  leader. 
And  contrary  ot  some  multi-X 
thoughts,  anything  much  lighter  than 
a four  pound  tippet  is  not  needed 
with  streamers.  The  streamer  fly  ang- 
ler must  assume  he  or  she  is  after  big- 
ger game. 

Generally,  larger  fish  are  taken  on 
streamers  as  opposed  to  the  usual 
catch  on  drys  or  wets.  There’s  sound 
logic  behind  this.  Larger  game  fish, 
especially  trout  and  bass  tend  to  be- 
come minnow  eaters  as  they  reach 
more  heroic  proportions.  The  most 
productive  “big  fish  catchers”  in  the 


world  of  angling  are  those  who  use 
real,  honest-to-goodness  minnows  for 
bait.  (Which  brings  up  a perplexing 
observation.  Not  many  bait  fisher- 
man there  days  use  the  old  wire  trace 
and  split  double  hook  when  angling 
for  trout  and  bass.  Thirty  years  ago  it 
was  a standard  method  — and  one  of 
the  best  ever  for  trophy  fish).  If  the 
fly  angler  is  concerned  about  catching 
something  of  bragging  size,  it  follows 
that  he  ought  to  give  the  long  flies  a 
more  than  casual  try. 


But  streamers  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  creeks  and  moving  w'ater. 
Pennsylvania’s  rather  recent  bounty 
of  lakes  and  ponds  that  are  now  play- 
ing host  to  a new  batch  of  native  and 
transplanted  game  fish  provide  a 
fresh  proving  ground  for  what  those 
New  Englanders  have  known  for  a 
long  time  — that  lake-bound  trout, 
bass,  stripers  and  other  minnow  eat- 
ers will  hit  minnow  look-alikes.  And 
the  same  trolling  techniques  used  in 
Maine’s  Rangeley  Lake  for  example, 
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will  work  on  Raystown  Lake,  Wallen- 
paupack  and  three  dozen  other  large 
sheets  of  water. 

The  fly  purist  who  casts  only  to  ris- 
ing fish  with  delicately  tied  floaters 
will  throw  up  his  hands  in  a scornful 
manner  at  the  suggestion  of  trolling  a 
streamer  fly.  But  that  doesn’t  make 
the  method  any  less  successful.  It’s 
like  the  story  of  the  old  lady  kissing 
the  cow;  nobody’s  telling  you  that 
you  have  to  do  it. 

Back  some  time  ago  when  Lyman 
Lake  was  new  in  Potter  County,  Tom 
Leete  and  I accidently  discovered  that 
trolled  wet  flies  behind  an  oar-pow- 
ered dinghy  would  really  do  a number 
on  still  water  trout.  We  both  loved  to 
tie  New  England  style  streamers  but 
not  having  any  landlocked  salmon  to 
experiment  with,  we  began  using 
them  for  Lyman  Lake  rainbows.  The 
Grey  and  Black  Ghosts  worked  just 
fine  in  sizes  eight  and  ten.  And  we 
didn’t  have  sink  tip  or  sinking  lines  at 
that  time. 

On  lakes  where  gasoline  motors  are 
prohibited,  electric  trolling  motors 
will  do  the  job  with  less  sweatpower, 
but  a paddled  canoe  or  deftly  rowed 
anything  will  also  provide  a lot  of  ac- 
tion. In  fact,  on  some  days,  there  is 
something  seductive  about  the  wob- 
ble and  jerk  imparted  to  a trolled  fly 
when  pulled  behind  a man-powered 


craft.  It’s  not  quite  the  same  as  the 
steady  pace  a prop  delivers. 

The  trick  in  catching  lake  fish  on 
trolled  streamers  is  finding  the  feed- 
ing depth  on  any  given  day.  An  elec- 
tronic fish  finder  and  temperature  re- 
corder can  help  but  not  infrequently 
actual  fishing  and  changing  depths  is 
the  only  way  to  find  the  takers.  Troll- 
ing depth  can  be  varied  in  several 
ways.  a.  Change  trolling  speed,  b.  Let 
out  more  line.  c.  Change  lines  (there 
are  several  different  fly  line  densities. 

d.  Tie  flies  on  different  weight  hooks. 

e.  Add  a split  shot  or  some  wrap- 
around sinker.  The  same  variations 
can  also  apply  to  gear  other  than  of 
the  fly  persuasion. 

I’m  betting  that  the  fly  rodder  who 
is  not  opposed  to  trolling  will  dis- 
cover that  Raystown  stripers  and 
those  jumbo  browns  and  rainbows, 
that  are  growing  fast  on  shad  min- 
nows, can  be  taken  on  size  2 and  4 
streamers.  Because  of  the  size  of 
those  fish,  it  would  be  best  to  seek  out 
some  slightly  heavier  hooks  than  are 
ordinarily  used  for  streamers.  Ask 
your  fly  tying  supplier  for  an  XS 
hook.  That  stands  for  extra  stout. 

There  are  a heap  of  good  commer- 
cial fly  patterns  that  will  work  well  on 
most  game  fish.  The  previously  men- 
tioned “Ghost”  series  are  all  good 
producers  and  so  is  the  time  honored 


Mickey  Finn  and  the  Edson  Tigers. 
But  for  lake  work,  the  “three  tone 
minnow”  tied  with  dyed  deer  tail  or 
some  of  the  man-made  fibers  such  as 
dynel  and  fish  hair  may  be  even  bet- 
ter. Most  minnows  that  big  fish  like 
to  eat  vary  from  dark  to  light  from 
the  back  to  the  belly.  For  this  reason, 
lay  on  some  white  strands  to  suggest 
the  chalky  belly,  some  brown,  green 
or  blue  to  duplicate  the  mid-shades 
on  the  sides  of  these  little  fish  and  top 
it  off  on  the  back  with  dark  brown  or 
black.  Paint  the  head  black  and  add  a 
painted  yellow  or  white  eye  and  have 
at  it. 

That  matter  of  the  painted  eye  is 
something  more  streamer  anglers 
ought  to  consider.  It’s  an  extra  job 
and  requires  some  artistic  ability  but 
it  pays  off.  In  cloudy  or  discolored 
water  or  when  fishing  deeper  than  six 
feet,  the  eye  is  what  the  predator  fish 
are  on  the  lookout  for.  At  least  I 
think  so.  If  the  fish  don’t  believe  it, 
I’ve  managed  to  convince  myself  that 
it’s  true.  And  that’s  half  the  battle  for 
any  angler.  You  gotta  believe! 
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149th 

Meeting 


The  149th  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission 
was  held  Monday,  July  27,  1981  at 
the  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Camp 
Hill,  Pennsylvania.  Highlighting  the 
meeting  was  the  election  of  new  of- 
ficers to  serve  for  the  1981-82  year. 
Elected  by  the  Commission  to  serve 
as  its  president  was  Walter  F.  Gibbs 
of  Reno,  Venango  County.  Gibbs, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  June,  1975,  was  its  vice-presi- 
dent during  the  past  year.  As  the 
statewide  boating  representative  on 
the  nine-member  panel,  Gibbs  serves 
as  a member-at-large.  He  succeeds 
the  outgoing  president,  Leonard  A. 
Green  of  Carlisle.  Elected  to  the  post 
of  vice-president,  Calvin  J.  Kern  is 
from  Whitehall  and  has  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  since  July, 
1968.  He  was  the  Commission’s  presi- 
dent in  1971-72.  Following  its  annual 
election,  the  Commission  heard  re- 
ports from  its  Executive  Director, 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  and  bureau  direc- 
tors. 

The  Commission  set  seasons,  sizes 
and  creel  limits  for  the  year  1982.  Ef- 
fective next  year,  there  will  be  no 
closed  season  on  trout  fishing  in 
Raystown  Lake,  including  the  Rays- 
town  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River 


Walter  F.  Gibbs  of  Reno,  Venango  County  (Right)  was 
elected  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
during  the  Commissions  149th  Meeting  July  27th. 
Calvin  J.  Kern  (left)  of  Whitehall  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


from  the  Raystown  Dam  downstream 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Juniata 
River.  The  Commission  also  changed 
regulations  for  walleye  fishing  in  the 
Pymatuning  Reservoir,  increasing  the 
minimum  size  from  13  to  15  inches 
and  decreasing  the  daily  creel  limit 
from  eight  (8)  to  six  (6)  walleye  per 
day. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission: 
changed  regulations  affecting  the 
number  of  authorized  devices  that 
can  be  used  to  take  game  fish,  fish- 
bait  and  baitfish;  adopted  a regula- 
tion to  require  that  unattended  bait 
containers  be  identified  as  to  owner- 
ship; changed  designated  “wired 
areas’’  to  the  more  descriptive  title  of 
“refuge  areas”.  The  Commission  al- 
so authorized  its  Real  Estate  Division 
to  dispose  of  a one-half  acre  tract  of 
surplus  land  in  Wayne  County. 

Under  the  Commission’s  “Opera- 
tion Future”  fishery  management 
program,  the  Commission  adopted 
new  regulations  affecting  fly-fishing- 
only  areas  and  catch-and-release 
areas  (formerly  fish-for-fun).  Re- 
visions to  the  fly-fishing-only  areas 
beginning  January  1,  1982  will 

change  the  daily  creel  limit  from  six 
(6)  to  three  (3)  trout  per  day  and  will 
permit  year  around  trout  fishing. 


During  that  period  from  March  1 to 
the  opening  day  of  trout  season,  how- 
ever, no  trout  may  be  killed  or  had  in 
possession. 

Catch-and-release  areas  (formerly 
fish-for-fun)  will  continue  to  offer 
the  angler  year  around  trout  fishing 
in  1982.  As  the  name  implies,  how- 
ever, no  fish  may  be  killed  or  had  in 
possession.  The  Commission  received 
a number  of  suggestions  regarding 
the  new  catch-and-release  program  in 
letters  from  anglers  and  at  nine  public 
meetings  held  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. After  considering  this 
public  input,  the  Commission  made 
several  significant  changes  to  the 
catch-and-release  regulations  as  they 
were  originally  proposed.  It  adopted 
revisions  requiring  the  use  of  barbless 
hooks  only  when  fishing  in  these 
catch-and-release  areas  and  permit- 
ting the  Executive  Director  to  make 
temporary  changes  to  special  regula- 
tions if  unusual  circumstances,  such 
as  angler  crowding  or  overfishing 
arose.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
delayed  until  at  least  January  1,  1983, 
the  implementation  of  a change  that 
would  have  permitted  spin  fishing 
with  artificial  lures  only,  in  five 
catch-and-release  areas  where  fly 
fishing  only  is  currently  permitted.  In 
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these  areas  (Yellow  Breeches  Creek, 
Cumberland  County;  Spring  Creek 
(Fisherman’s  Paradise),  Centre 
County;  Little  Lehigh  Creek,  Lehigh 
County;  Bushkill  Creek,  Northamp- 
ton County,  and  Kettle  Creek,  Potter 
County)  only  fly  fishing  will  be  per- 
mitted while  spin  fishing  with  artifi- 
cial lures  will  continue  to  be  allowed 
in  the  catch-and-release  areas  on 
Penns  Creek  in  Mifflin  and  Union 
Counties  and  the  West  Branch  of 
Caldwell  Creek  in  Warren  County. 

The  three  streams  placed  within  the 
Limestone  Springs  Wild  Trout 
Streams  Management  areas  will  be 
governed  by  the  same  regulations  af- 
fecting the  catch-and-release  areas. 
The  only  exception  is  that  on  Big 
Spring,  Cumberland  County,  two 
trophy  trout  15  inches  or  more  in 
' length  may  be  taken  daily,  and 
barbed  hooks  will  be  permitted. 

In  other  action  related  to  its  trout 
program,  the  Commission  approved 
a regulation  that  prohibits  private 
parties  from  stocking  trout  in  waters 
that  have  been  designated  as  catch- 
and-release  areas,  wilderness  trout  or 
wild  trout  management  waters  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director. 

The  Commission,  responding  to  in- 
formation provided  by  the  Fisheries 
staff,  authorized  its  Special  Regula- 
tions Committee  to  look  into  the  need 
for  new  or  revised  regulations  govern- 
ing commercial  and  sport  fishing  in 
Lake  Erie.  An  alarming  decline  in 
Lake  Erie  yellow  perch  populations 
and  the  threat  to  the  walleye  popula- 
tions are  to  be  considered.  The  Com- 
mittee is  also  to  seek  appropriate 
comments  from  the  public  and  report 
back  to  the  Commission  at  its  Oc- 
tober, 1981  meeting. 

The  nine-member  panel,  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  its  Herpetological 
Advisory  Committee,  made  several 
changes  to  the  regulations  regarding 
the  seasons  and  possession  limits  of 
reptiles  and  amphibians.  These  revi- 
sions include:  a change  in  the  daily 
limit  and  possession  limit  for  tadpoles 
from  unlimited  to  15;  a daily  and  pos- 
session limit  of  15  for  green  frogs  and 
bull  frogs,  with  a limit  of  two  for  all 
other  species  of  frogs;  a reduction 
from  ten  to  two,  the  daily  and  posses- 
sion limits  for  turtles  other  than  snap- 
ping turtles  (which  remains  un- 
limited) and  endangered  turtles  which 


can  not  be  possessed  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. And,  with  the  exception 
of  organized  permitted  snake  hunts, 
reduced  the  daily  and  possession 
limits  for  all  other  species  of  reptiles 
and  amphibians  from  unlimited  to 
two. 

In  boating  action,  the  Commission 
adopted  a new  chart  containing  revi- 
sions to  the  international  rules  for 
lighting  boats,  and  revised  current 
regulations  to  include  in  the  list  of  es- 
pecially hazardous  conditions,  the 


operation  of  a boat  without  sufficient 
serviceable  PFD’s  on  board. 

The  Commission,  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  of  its 
Boating  Advisory  Board,  established 
a new  slow,  no  wake  zone  on  the  She- 
nango  River  Lake  in  Mercer  County, 
and  established  a special  ski  zone  be- 
hind Nine  Mile  Island  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  at  Mile  10.0. 

The  Commission  set  its  next  meet- 
ing for  October  17,  1981  at  Belle- 
fonte. 


CATCH-AND-RELEASE  AREAS 
SUMMARY  OF  REGULATIONS 

1.  Limited  to  artificial  flies  and  streamers  only.  Tackle 

limited  to  fly  rods  and  reels,  and  fly  line  with  maxi- 
mum 18  feet  of  leader  material.  (Except  artificial 
lures  will  continue  to  be  permitted  in  Penns  Creek 
and  West  Branch  Caldwell  Creek.)  All  hooks  must  be 
barbless. 

2.  Open  to  fishing  year  around. 

3.  Fishing  hours:  one  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  hour  af- 

ter sunset. 

4.  No  trout  may  be  killed  or  had  in  possession. 

CATCH  AND  RELEASE  AREAS  ON  THESE 


STREAMS  OR  SECTIONS  OF  STREAMS 

Spring  Creek,  Centre  County  .6  mile 

Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland  County  1 mile 
Little  Lehigh  Creek,  Lehigh  County  .5  mile 

Penns  Creek,  Mifflin  and  Union  Counties 

(artificial  lures  permitted)  3.9  miles 
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Bushkill  Creek,  Northampton  County  1 .3  miles 

Kettle  Creek,  Potter  County  1 .7  miles 

West  Branch,  Caldwell  Creek,  Warren  County 
(artificial  lures  permitted)  2.5  miles 

SPECIAL  MANAGEMENT  AREAS  — LIMESTONE 
SPRINGS  WILD  TROUT  STREAMS 
SUMMARY  OF  REGULATIONS 

1.  Limited  to  barbless  artificial  flies  and  streamers  only. 

Tackle  limited  to  fly  rods  and  reels  and  fly  lines  with 
maximum  1 8 feet  of  leader  material. 

2.  Open  to  fishing  the  year  around. 

3.  Fishing  hours:  one  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  hour 

after  sunset. 

4.  No  trout  may  be  killed  or  had  in  possession  (except  on 

Big  Spring  where  two  trophy  trout  1 5 inches  or  longer 
may  be  taken  daily). 

LIMESTONE  SPRINGS  WILD  TROUT  STREAMS 


Big  Spring  Creek, 
Cumberland  County 
Letort  Spring  Run, 
Cumberland  County 
Falling  Spring  Branch, 
Franklin  County 


1.1  miles 

(barbed  hooks  permitted) 
1.5  miles 

1 .75  miles 


FLY-FISHING-ONLY  AREAS 
SUMMARY  OF  REGULATIONS 


1.  Limited  to  artificial  flies  and  streamers  only.  Tackle 

limited  to  fly  rods  and  reels,  and  fly  line  with  maxi- 
mum 1 8 feet  of  leader  material. 

2.  Open  to  fishing  year  around. 

3.  Fishing  hours:  one  hour  before  sunrise  (except  8 a.m. 

opening  day)  to  one  hour  after  sunset. 

4.  Daily  creel  limit:  3 trout  (combined  species),  except 

March  1 to  opening  day  of  trout  season  when  no 
trout  may  be  killed. 

5.  Minimum  size:  9 inches. 


FLY-FISHING-ONLY  AREAS  ON  THESE 
OR  SECTIONS  OF  STREAMS 

STREAMS 

Stream 

County 

Mileage 

Conewago 

Adams 

1 

Yellow  Creek 

Bedford 

1 

Mud  Run 

Carbon 

2.6 

Driftwood  Branch 

Cameron 

0.7 

French  Creek 

Chester 

1.2 

West  Branch,  Brandywine 

Chester 

1 

Trout  Run 

Clearfield 

1.5 

Young  Woman’s  Creek 

Clinton 

6 

(Right  Branch) 

Big  Fishing  Creek 

Columbia 

1 

Green  Spring  Creek 

Cumberland 

1 

Ridley  Creek 

Delaware 

1 

Clarks  Creek 

Dauphin 

2 

Mill  Creek 

Elk 

1 

West  Branch,  Clarion  River 

Elk 

.5 

Dunbar  Creek 

Fayette 

6 

East  Branch,  Antietam  Creek 

Franklin 

.75 

Little  Mahoning  Creek 

Indiana 

4 

North  Fork  of  Red  Bank  Creek 

Jefferson 

2 

Donegal  Springs 

Lancaster 

2 

West  Branch  Octoraro  Creek 

Lancaster 

1.25 

Slippery  Rock  Creek 

Lawrence 

.5 

Little  Lehigh 

Lehigh 

1 

Slate  Run 

Lycoming 

6.5 

Loyalsock  Creek 

Lycoming 

3 

Gray’s  Run 

Lycoming 

2.5 

Marvin  Creek 

McKean 

.9 

Big  Bushkill. Creek 

Monroe 

6 

Cross  Fork  Creek 

Potter 

5.4 

Lyman  Run 

Potter 

4 

Clear  Shade  Creek 

Somerset 

1 

Francis  Branch, 

Tioga 

2 

tributary  to  Slate  Run 

Slate  Run 

Tioga 

.5 

White  Deer  Creek 

Union 

2.5 

Little  Sandy  Creek 

Venango 

2.5 

Caldwell  Creek 

Warren 

1.2 

Dyberry  Creek 

Wayne 

1 

Butternut  Creek 

Wayne 

2.5 

Bowmans  Creek 

Wyoming 

1 

Muddy  Creek 

York 

2 
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Spawning  Time 


by  John  Crowe 

One  late  October  day  along  Shade 
Creek,  in  Somerset  County,  I was 
hunting  for  woodcock.  Woodcock 
primarily,  with  grouse  as  an  added 
possibility.  Between  the  two,  plus  the 
activity  of  my  dog,  I should  have  had 
enough  to  keep  my  mind  on  hunting. 
And  I did  — until  I chanced  on  a 
further  interest:  spawning  trout. 

A splash  in  the  stream  attracted  my 
attention.  I sneaked  up  to  the  water 
edge,  looking  for  trout. 

There  were  two  of  them,  of  per- 
haps 16  and  18  inches,  in  water  only  a 
few  inches  deep!  In  plain  sight!  In  a 
stream  where  I had  not  been  able  to 
catch  a trout  of  more  than  11  or  12 
inches  from  April  to  September. 
What  I had  caught  appeared  to  be  re- 
cently stocked. 

In  fact,  the  popularity  of  Clear 
Shade  as  a trout  stream  had  been  de- 
clining: too  much  coal  mining  near 
the  headwaters,  said  the  local  experts. 
No  use  fishing  Clear  Shade  except  for 
after  a visit  by  the  hatchery  truck. 
Unbelieving,  I watched  those  trout. 


And  while  I did,  a third,  of  perhaps 
12  inches,  joined  in  the  activity  over  a 
roughly  circular  bed  of  clean  gravel 
four  or  five  feet  across.  The  16-incher 
did  not  welcome  the  newcomer,  chas- 
ing him  downstream,  leaving  the  big- 
gest trout  alone.  I presumed  it  to  be 
the  female,  a beautifully  colored 
brown,  with  spots  as  big  as  peas.  I 
imagined  myself,  come  the  next  sea- 
son, folding  such  a fish  into  my  creel. 
Or,  feeling  generous,  letting  it  go. 

Just  then  the  dog,  perhaps  wonder- 
ing what  was  detaining  me,  splashed 
into  the  creek.  The  big  trout  disap- 
peared, shooting  off  into  cover  up- 
stream. 

For  the  next  hour  or  so,  moving 
slowly,  I stayed  close  to  the  stream.  If 
more  trout  like  the  two  big  ones  I had 
just  seen  were  resident,  I wanted  to 
know  about  it.  My  search  paid  off, 
for  I found  another  spawning  bed  like 
the  first,  with  two  trout  on  it. 

One  was  an  ordinary  fish  of  10  or 
1 1 inches;  the  other  was  a really  big 
one,  a female,  I guessed,  of  about  20 
inches!  But  I must  have  made  a bad 
move,  for  both  trout  faded  off  into 


cover  not  long  after  I had  spotted 
them. 

On  following  occasions,  I learned 
that  I had  to  approach  spawning 
trout  carefully.  Otherwise,  they 
would  startle  and  streak  off,  not  re- 
turning to  the  bed  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Bass,  bluegills,  appear  quite 
bold  when  spawning.  Although  trout 
may  be  somewhat  less  skittish  at  the 
time,  they  do  not  lose  their  proverbial 
shyness.  Those  Shade  Creek  browns, 
much  fished  for  and  thoroughly  edu- 
cated, permitted  no  liberties. 

The  following  season  I fished  Clear 
Shade  with  increased  interest.  I did 
not  fish  it  just  after  a stocking,  when 
it  was  crowded  to  the  point  of  dis- 
couragement. Instead,  I fished  it  with 
utmost  caution  in  July,  in  August, 
and  in  September,  when  at  times  I 
had  the  entire  stream  to  myself.  And 
once  in  a while  I’d  catch  a trout  like 
the  big  ones  I had  seen  in  the  prior 
hunting  season.  Those  trout  had  sur- 
vived at  least  one  season  of  intensive 
fishing,  and  I felt  much  satisfaction 
in  catching  one  of  them. 

Browns  and  brooks  tend  to  be 
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sedentary;  that  is,  they  tend  to  stay 
where  or  near  where  you  might  have 
observed  them.  They  are  fall 
spawners.  Rainbows  are  more  migra- 
tory, and  sometimes  their  migrations 
are  notable.  They  are  late  winter  or 
springtime  spawners. 

Spawning  of  trout  in  most  Pennsyl- 
vania streams  is  not  a spectacular  af- 
fair. Unless  you  are  looking,  likely 
you  won’t  notice  it.  But  if  you  are  a 
trout  fisherman,  or  a wildlife 
watcher,  you  will  find  observation 
worthwhile. 

What  happens  is  this:  a female 
brook  or  brown  as  it  becomes  heavy 
with  eggs  looks  for  a place  to  deposit 
them.  She  may  travel  any  distance 
from  a few  yards  to  a few  miles  in 
search  of  a suitable  location.  In  doing 
so,  she  picks  up  followers,  males 
seeking  to  deposit  their  milt,  or  sperm 
cells.  Like  the  female,  the  males  be- 
come heavy.  Either  female  or  male  at 
breeding  time  may  have  as  much  as 
25°7o  of  its  body  volume  made  up  of 
eggs  or  milt. 

Spawning  usually  takes  place  for 
late  September  to  early  December.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  peak  natural  spawn- 
ing period  is  from  late  October  to  late 
November. 

When  the  female  finds  a place 
where  water  flow  and  stream  bottom 
are  suitable,  she  cleans  an  area  by 
rubbing  it  with  her  body,  fins,  and 
tail  to  free  it  of  silt  and  other  debris. 
The  cleaned  area  is  called  a bed,  nest, 
or  redd.  It  may  be  from  a foot  or  two 
to  a yard  or  more  in  diameter. 

Meanwhile  she  is  being  attended  by 
a male  or  several  males,  with  usually 
one  in  dominance.  As  the  female 
twists  and  turns  over  the  nest,  she  be- 
gins to  lose  eggs.  These  eggs,  heavier 
than  water,  drop  down  into  the  clean 
gravel  of  the  nest.  Released  a few  at  a 
time,  the  orange  colored  eggs  are 
hard  to  see  as  they  settle. 

During  the  depositing  of  the  eggs, 
the  male  is  busy,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween rubbing  against  the  female  and 
chasing  away  competitors.  If  you 
have  a good  observation  point  and  if 
the  light  is  right  and  the  visibility 
good,  you  may  see  a release  of  milt  by 
the  male.  It,  too,  is  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, settling  down  into  the  gravel  of 
the  nest,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
eggs  and  combining  with  them  in 
fertilization. 

Activity  on  the  bed  may  continue 
for  days  or  weeks,  depending  on  ripe- 


ness of  the  trout.  Once  spawning  is 
completed,  the  trout  may  stay  on  or 
near  the  bed  for  several  days.  Usually 
the  bed  loses  its  distinctive  “clean” 
appearance  within  a few  days.  So  if 
you  find  what  appears  to  be  a bed,  it 
is  likely  active,  though  no  trout  may 
be  in  evidence  at  the  moment:  Ap- 
proach it  more  carefully  the  next 
time. 

Looking  for,  and  watching  spawn- 
ing trout  is  an  interesting  pastime, 
quite  aside  from  locating  prospects 
for  the  next  trout  season.  You  will  en- 
counter surprises.  For  example,  in 
1978,  while  on  a late  season  visit  to 
Breastworks  Run,  in  Somerset 
County,  I found  several  spawning 
beds,  each  displaying  native  wild 
brook  trout.  Most  were  from  6 to  8 
inches.  A 9 or  10-incher  was  by  con- 
trast a big  fish. 


Then,  suddenly,  I came  upon  a 
really  big  trout!  A 20  or  22-incher 
surrounded  by  half  a dozen  small 
ones,  making  it  look  even  larger.  It 
disappeared  into  a log  jam  when  I ap- 
proached too  close,  and  although  I 
waited  quite  a while  it  did  not  return 
to  the  bed. 

Maybe  it  was  a case  of  miscegena- 
tion. The  big  trout  I am  almost  sure, 
was  a brown,  but  as  far  as  I could  de- 
termine all  the  smaller  ones  were 
brooks.  I haunted  that  part  of  Breast- 
works the  following  season,  but  I 
never  saw  the  big  fish  again.  Perhaps 
it  was  a traveler  that  had  come  up 
from  Raystown  Branch  of  the 
Juniata. 

Observing  spawning  trout  is  indeed 
a experience  of  which  appreciation  of 
our  streams  and  their  trout  can  be 
richly  obtained. 
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Plants  to  Avoid 
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by  Don  Shiner 

There’s  no  denying  the  role  that 
plants  play  in  our  enjoyment  of 
the  outdoors  — particularly  fishing. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  trees  and 
other  flora,  many,  consciously  or 
otherwise,  avoid  farm  ponds  located 
in  open  fields  even  though  fishing 
might  be  excellent.  Given  the  choice, 
we  find  streams  drenched  in  shade, 
and  ponds  rimmed  with  trees  and 
shrubs  far  more  attractive. 

There  are  tremendous  varieties  and 
variations  in  plants  growing  along 
streams  and  lakes  in  Pennsylvania. 
Most  add  to  the  attractiveness,  but 
there  are  some,  namely  three,  that 
must  be  avoided  at  all  cost.  Even  a 
casual  meeting  can  bring  misery  that 
lingers,  for  some  fishermen,  long  af- 
ter the  initial  encounter. 

Take  yesterday’s  incident  as  an  ex- 
ample. I drove,  early  that  morning,  to 
the  Big  Wapwallopen  for  a session  of 
trout  fishing.  It  required  a ten-minute 
hike  through  a wooded  ravine  to 
reach  a stretch  of  stream  between  sev- 
eral magnificent  waterfalls  — one  of 
the  truly  outstanding  areas  in  Luzerne 
County. 

Midway  to  the  stream  I found  im- 
mense growths  of  poison  ivy  covering 
the  path.  Much  of  it  grew  chest  high, 
though  some  climbed  as  vines  to  cling 
to  tall  deciduous  trees  (a  species  of  ivy 
commonly  referred  to  as  poison  oak). 
Because  of  a severe  allergy  to  this 
plant,  I gave  up  plans  to  fish  that 
stream  section.  I returned  to  my  car 
and  drove  to  a less  scenic  area  for  a 
few  hours  of  fly  fishing. 

Poison  ivy  is  not  the  only  plant  cul- 
prit that  plagues  fishermen.  Another 
that  is  vicious,  though  not  as  long 
lasting,  is  nettle.  It  shows  no  mercy  to 
bare  legs,  arms  and  facial  areas  of 
those  who  wade  through  it. 

I found  huge  growths  of  nettle 
plants  while  fishing  recently  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Huntington  Mills  in  Luzerne 
County.  I gained  entrance  to  the 
Huntington  Creek  near  one  of  several 
old  iron  bridges  in  the  area,  and 
fished  downstream  for  several  hun- 
dred yards.  Because  a long  stretch  of 
flat,  uninteresting  water  lay  ahead,  I 
decided  to  climb  the  bank  and  detour 
through  an  abandoned  field.  I 
reached  upward  to  grasp  stems  of 
weeds  to  assist  my  climbing.  Luckily  I 
stopped  in  time.  These  innocent  look- 


ing weeds  were  nettle,  waiting  to  set 
my  arms  and  face  on  fire  with  a pain- 
ful burning  sensation.  True,  the  in- 
tense burning  usually  lasts  less  than  a 
half  hour,  all  the  same,  it  is  a painful 
half  hour  experience.  Rather  than 
chance  getting  stung  by  the  nettle,  I 
chose  to  wade  the  stream  for  that 
long  distance  and  not  resume  fishing 
until  I reached  a pool  steeped  in  deep 
shade. 

The  third  plant  that  many  need  to 
avoid,  comes  into  bloom  in  mid-Au- 
gust to  spread  misery  on  the  air  waves 
until  laid  low  by  early  autumn  frosts. 
The  culprit  is  ragweed,  and  its  abun- 
dant pollen  from  flower  stamens  that 
irritate  sinuses  and  eyes,  and  causes 
weeks  of  suffering  for  many  fisher- 
men. 

Of  the  three  obnoxious  plants, 
poison  ivy  looms  as  the  most  menac- 
ing. The  three  leaflets  on  each  stem 
appear  innocent  enough,  but  the 
slightest  contact  with  them  ushers  in 
misery  that  lasts  10-  to  20-days,  and 
with  some,  far  more  serious  effects 
than  an  itching  rash. 

Aside  from  its  menacing  charac- 
teristics, Chris  Pouler,  in  CARO- 
LINA TIPS  (1978)  describes  poison 
ivy  as  quite  a beautiful  plant.  Its 
whorl  of  green  leaflets  on  contrasting 
red  stems  heralds  spring,  provides 
lustrous  green  in  summer,  and  bril- 
liant shades  of  honey-yellow  in  au- 
tumn. Even  throughout  much  of  win- 
ter, ivory  white  berries  decorate  the 
bare  stems. 

Contact  with  leaves,  stems  and 
roots  during  all  seasons  prompts  the 
itching  skin  rash  to  appear. 

Pouler  mentioned  a legendary  story 
about  poison  ivy  that  I had  long  for- 
gotten. The  legendary  tale  tells  of  ivy 
once  being  a non-poisonous  plant.  It 
once  thrived  harmlessly,  often  grow- 
ing beside  lovely  narcissus  plants  near 
small  rills.  One  year,  however,  due  to 
a severe  drought,  the  rills  dried  up. 
The  ivy’s  roots,  in  search  for  water, 
strangled  the  narcissus.  So  infuriated 
became  Venus,  the  Goddess  of  Love, 
that  she  punished  ivy  by  making  it  a 
poisonous  plant  loved  by  no  one  from 
that  day  on. 

The  poison  in  this  plant,  known 
scientifically  as  Rhus  radicans,  is 
toxicodendrol,  better  known  as 
urushiol.  This  complex  chemical  is 
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Ragweed  plant  can  be  identified  by  foliage  that  is  lace-like  and  deeply  cut, 
and  yellowish-green  flower  ( pollen ) spikes. 


produced  by  stem,  root  and  leaf  cells 
and  the  oily-like  substance  clings  to 
all  that  brush  against  it.  This  chem- 
ical invades  cells  in  tender  skin  tissue, 
causing  an  inflammatory  rash  to  de- 
velop. In  some,  it  develops  into  blis- 
ters that  give  way  to  severe  bacterial 
infections.  A severe  case  can  lay  up 
fishermen  for  days,  even  weeks, 
which  often  coincide  with  the  height 
of  insect  hatches  on  trout  streams. 

One  primary  defense  against  this 
plant  is  to  avoid  it  at  all  costs.  If  ex- 
posed to  it,  an  immediate  and  thor- 
ough cleansing  of  tissue  with  soap  re- 
moves much  of  the  antigen.  And  if  a 
rash  develops,  lotions  such  as  calo- 
mine  reduce  the  itching.  Severe  out- 
breaks may  warrant  antihistaminic 
drugs,  and  antibiotics  to  minimize 
secondary  bacterial  infections. 

Of  course,  many  folk  remedies 
exist,  some  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  some,  indeed,  do  work. 
The  leaves  and  stems  of  Jewel  weed 
(Impatiens  pallida),  for  example,  are 
said  to  combat  urushiol  and  serve  as 
an  antidote.  Another  is  Celandine,  a 
wild  plant  that  is  easy  to  identify  by 
the  orange  juice  which  is  exuded  from 
broken  stems  and  roots.  The  plant  is 


also  identified  by  deeply  lobed  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers  that  resemble 
those  of  buttercup.  You  may  know 
this  plant  ( Chelidonium  majus)  as 
Tetterwort,  Wortweed,  Killwort,  or 
Devil’s  Milk,  all  of  which  indicate  the 
probability  that  the  plant  has  medic- 
inal value. 


Still  another  that  serves  as  an  anti- 
dote for  poison  ivy  is  plantain  ( Plan - 
tago)  — that  broad  leaf  weed  that 
persists  in  growing  in  lawns,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  lawn-growing  buffs.  A 
New  England  medical  journal  re- 
cently carried  an  article  by  a physi- 
cian who  claimed  that  his  old  folk 
remedy  does  indeed  have  merit  as  an 
antidote  for  mild  cases  of  poison  ivy. 

Poison  ivy  competes  very  success- 
fully with  other  plants  in  a variety  of 
habitats.  It  grows  to  ankle  height 
where  it  does  not  need  to  compete  for 
the  sun.  Among  taller  plants  it  grows 
to  chest  heights  and  if  necessary,  into 
vines  that  cling  to  tall  trees  and  build- 
ings. It  grows  equally  well  in  fields, 
particularly  along  undisturbed  fence 
rows  and  stone  walls,  and  takes  root 
quickly  in  eroded  stream  banks  to 
menace  passing  fishermen. 

Its  widespread  growth  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  abundance  of  ivory  white 
berries  that  serve  as  food  for  a variety 
of  birds.  The  songsters  can  digest  the 
berry  pulp,  but  not  the  small  seeds 
within.  These  pass  through  their  ali- 
mentary canal  and  where  excreted, 
take  root  quickly  the  following  year. 
Trees  in  which  birds  roost  regularly 
usually  have  ivy  plants  growing  be- 
neath. Allowed  to  grow  unmolested, 
the  root  rhizomes  fan  out  to  produce 
more  plants. 

Those  poison  ivy  berries  that  drop 
into  streams  are  carried  far.  Where 
deposited  along  banks,  they  sprout 
and  take  root. 


“Leaflets  three,  let  it  be”  . 
poison  ivy. 


is  a good  guide  in  identifying  and  avoiding 
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Getting  stung  with  nettle  is  an  experience  long  remembered.  The  tiny 
needles,  covered  stems  and  leaves  like  so  many  porcupine  quills,  inject  acrid 
juice  into  tender  skin  areas. 


In  contrast  to  ivy,  the  effects  of 
nettle  (Urtrica)  on  fishermen  are  im- 
mediate though  of  shorter  duration. 
To  get  “stung”  by  this  plant  is  an 
experience  long  remembered. 

This  widespread  and  disagreeable 
weed  is  found  throughout  the  eastern 
half  of  North  America.  It  is  recog- 
nized by  the  broad  leaves  with  saw- 
tooth margins,  and  the  glistening  sil- 
very-colored needles  covering  leaves 
and  stems.  The  tiny  spines,  like  so 
many  porcupine  quills,  become  im- 
bedded into  soft  skin  tissue  and  inject 
an  acrid  juice  that  causes  painful 
welts,  swelling  and  an  intense  burning 
sensation.  The  burning  may  last  up- 


ward to  a half  hour,  though  some  re- 
lief is  gained  by  rinsing  the  skin  with 
baking  soda. 

Surprisingly,  when  one  gets  “be- 
neath” the  stinging  needles,  nettles  is 
said  to  be  a useful  plant.  In  some 
countries,  notably  Scotland,  nettle  is 
valued  as  a pot  herb  during  early 
spring.  The  juice  is  sometimes  used  as 
a rennet  to  thicken  milk.  And  medic- 
inally, in  herbal  practice,  a tea  made 
from  leaves  and  stems,  is  used  as  a 
possible  cure  for  rheumatism.  An- 
other old  source  lists  nettle  as  a 
source  of  yellow  dye  for  coloring 
bucktails  and  feathers  used  in  trout 
flies. 


Nettle  grows  profusely  along  moist 
stream  banks,  requiring  fishermen  to 
keep  a sharp  lookout  to  avoid  wading 
through  large  beds  only  to  have  bare 
skin  areas  stung  with  needles. 

The  third  plant  presenting  a hazard 
to  fishermen  is  Ambrosia  artemisiae- 
fotia,  otherwise  known  as  ragweed. 
You  may  know  it  as  hogweed,  or 
Roman  worm  weed,  or  other  less 
complimentary  names.  It  ushers  in 
the  sneeze  season  long  about  mid-Au- 
gust when  many  fishermen  come 
down  with  hay  fever  or  hay  asthma, 
an  allergy  characterized  by  all  the 
symptoms  or  a severe  respiratory  and 
head  cold.  The  culprit  is  the  pollen,  a 
product  of  all  plants,  but  produced  in 
superabundance  by  ragweed.  Usually 
in  August,  and  lasting  until  frost  oc- 
curs, ragweed  produces  tassels  — 
flowers  without  petals  that  are  filled 
with  pollen  grains  that  are  almost 
microscopic  in  size.  Depending  upon 
breezes  rather  than  insects  to  scatter 
the  pollen  to  neighboring  plants,  the 
air  becomes  laden  with  this  dust. 
Sensitive  nasal  membranes  and  pas- 
sageways become  irritated  with  little 
relief  until  rain  clears  the  air.  This 
natural  air  pollution  is  carried  every- 
where, but  is  especially  abundant  in 
uncut  grass  fields  and  open  stretches 
along  streams  and  ponds. 

The  plant  is  identified  by  foliage 
that  is  lacy  and  deeply  cut,  with  many 
yellowish-green  flower  spikes  stand- 
ing erect  like  so  many  fingers.  Of  the 
several  species,  the  one  largely  re- 
sponsible for  hay  fever  is  Ambrosia,  a 
name  that  is  certainly  a misnomer.  Its 
origin  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
Ambrotos,  meaning  “food  for  the 
Gods,”  and  according  to  Greek 
mythology,  gives  immortal  youth  to 
those  who  eat  it  — hardly  a fitting 
description  of  this  loathsome  weed. 

One  helpful  remedy  against  rag- 
weed pollen  is  a generous  application 
of  petroleum  jelly  to  nose  and  nostrils 
to  trap  much  of  the  pollen  that  would 
normally  be  inhaled.  This  reduces, 
though  by  no  means  eliminates,  the 
amount  of  pollen  taken  in,  but  it 
helps  make  fishing  more  tolerable 
during  this  late  summer  period. 

There  are  other  plants  that  should 
be  avoided,  especially  those  that  are 
poisonous  if  eaten.  But  those  men- 
tioned are  ones  to  avoid  touching  and 
sniffing.  An  eye  peeled  toward  this 
flora  can  make  your  fishing  a bit 
more  enjoyable. 
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by  Linda  Steiner 


In  bright  sunlight,  the  calm  sur- 
face of  a pond  glistens  and  re- 
flects the  shoreline  trees.  If  we  look 
just  right,  it  opens  like  a porthole 
for  a glimpse  of  the  watery  world 
below.  But  the  surface  is  more  than 
a mere  division  between  air  and  wa- 
ter, it  is  a shimmering  skin.  Some 
creatures,  like  the  bass  and  kingfish- 
er, can  burst  through  it  easily,  but 
to  other  small  pond  animals,  the 
water’s  surface  is  a barrier  above 
them  or  a stretchable  floor  beneath. 

At  the  juncture  of  air  and  water 
there  is  a thin  film  that  is  elastic  and 
incredibly  strong.  It  is  caused  by  the 
water’s  surface  tension,  and  in  lab- 
oratory pure  water  has  nearly  the 
tensile  strength  of  steel.  Most  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  “trick”  of 
floating  a needle  on  a glass  of  wa- 
ter, the  heavier  metal  pin  staying  on 
the  top  side  of  the  water’s  “skin.” 

In  the  pond,  small  insects  live  in 


and  around  the  surface  film,  skating 
over  it,  crawling  under,  swimming 
in  it,  piercing,  bending,  even  hunt- 
ing for  tinier  water  life  that  gets 
caught  in  it.  Looking  down  into  the 
water  of  the  pond,  any  angler  can 
see  that  chief  among  the  users  of 
both  sides  of  the  surface  are  various 
bugs  and  beetles. 

I have  not  fished  a water  in  the 
state,  either  stream  or  placid  pond, 
that  didn’t  have  some  sort  of  water 
skater,  or  water  strider.  When  there 
was  nothing  biting,  I found  enter- 
tainment in  watching  these  bugs 
skipping  on  top  and  in  the  six-dot- 
ted design  projected  on  the  bottom 
by  their  feet  dimpling  the  surface 
film.  With  claws  well  back  from  the 
tips  of  their  feet,  striders  don’t 
break  through  the  surface,  just  bend 
it,  and  thus  always  stay  dry.  If  it 
does  go  through,  the  strider  can  pop 
back  up  with  the  help  of  air  caught 


in  its  covering  of  waterproof  hairs. 

What  does  a strider  do  while  it 
skates  around?  It  looks  for  food. 
Similiar  to  most  bugs,  the  water 
strider  is  predacious  and  will  seize 
and  eat  small  floating  insects  with 
its  grasping  forelegs. 

Only  one  beetle  really  lives  in  the 
surface  film.  If  alarmed,  it  will  dive 
under  to  escape,  bobbing  back  up 
like  a shiny,  black  cork  when  the 
danger  is  past.  He  is  aptly  named 
whirligig  beetle,  which  gyrates 
around  the  surface  in  groups,  like 
an  insect  version  of  a bumper  car 
ride  in  which  nobody  crashes.  Act- 
ually, they  are  looking  for  a meal  in 
the  form  of  topwater  insects,  which 
they  catch  with  their  long  front  legs. 
Their  back  legs  are  smaller  and,  like 
that  of  many  aquatic  bugs  and 
beetles,  flattened  for  swimming. 
Even  their  eyes  are  suited  to  their 
life  at  the  edge  of  two  mediums. 
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The  compound  eyes  are  divided,  so 
that  top  halves  watch  the  air,  while 
the  bottom  parts  scan  the  water  be- 
low for  food  or  danger. 

Although  other  aquatic  beetles 
and  bugs  spend  most  of  their  time 
below  the  surface,  they  do  have  to 
come  up  for  air.  Insects  are  basical- 
ly land-oriented  creatures  and  except 
for  the  truly  aquatic  ones,  like  the 
underwater  forms  of  mayflies,  cad- 
dis flies  and  dragonflies,  they  retain 
the  original  airbreathing  design.  But 
they  have  developed  some  unique 
ways  for  getting  that  air,  storing  it 
and  making  the  most  of  it  while 
submerged. 

When  the  whirligig  beetle  dives  at 
your  approach,  it  carries  down  a 
bubble  of  air  under  its  wing  covers, 
some  of  which  escapes  out  the  back 
to  form  a silvery  bubble.  The  beetle 
can  stay  under  a long  time  because 
it  uses  the  bubble  to  drive  oxygen 
from  the  water.  As  oxygen  is  de- 
pleted in  the  bubble,  it  diffuses  in 
from  the  water  around,  so  the  insect 
has  more  to  breathe  than  what  it 
originally  carried  down  with  it. 

Many  bugs  and  beetles  trap  air 
under  their  wing  covers,  plaster  it 
on  their  bellies  or  catch  it  in  their 
body  hairs  in  a glimmering  coating, 
going  to  the  top  only  occasionally  to 
renew  the  supply.  In  fact,  carrying 
an  air  bubble  makes  the  submerged 
beetles  and  bugs  “lighter  than  wa- 
ter’’ and  they  must  swim  energetic- 
ally or  grasp  something  to  keep 
from  popping  up.  Others  breathe  by 
breaking  the  water  surface  and 
sticking  their  abdomens  through  or 
by  piercing  it  with  a snorkel-like 
tube,  often  hanging  there,  waiting 
for  prey. 

Water  scorpions  are  masters  of 
this  and  can  often  be  seen  suspend- 
ed just  below  the  surface,  with  their 
long  “stinger,’’  actually  a double 
breathing  tube,  jutting  upward.  One 
type  is  long  and  narrow,  an  aquatic 
“praying  mantis,’’  the  other  flatten- 
ed, leaflike.  Both  hold  their  long, 
hooked  forelegs  crooked  and  ready 
to  dart  out  and  seize  a passing  meal. 
The  “fierce’’  water  scorpion  will 
take  not  only  insects,  but  small  fish 
and  tadpoles.  They  have  a thin, 
pointed  beak,  like  most  bugs,  for 
stinging,  piercing  and  sucking,  and 
drain  their  prey  of  its  body  juices. 

The  water  boatman  and  back 


swimmer  are  commonly  seen  at  the 
water’s  surface  or  paddling  beneath 
it  much  like  little  boats.  However, 
one  rows  rightside  up,  the  other  up- 
side down.  Water  boatmen  are 
slender,  large-eyed  insects,  grayish 
with  faint  yellow  striping,  but  be- 
cause they  carry  their  air  supply  all 
around  their  bodies,  are  usually 
quicksilver  shiny.  Most  striking  is 
their  long,  flattened  and  fringed 
hind  legs  that  look  like  oars.  These 
do,  in  fact,  “row”  the  insect  around 
underwater.  Unlike  most  bugs,  they 
eat  plant  material,  using  their  spined 
front  legs  to  strain  the  water. 


Back  swimmers  do  swim  on  their 
backs  and  even  have  keeled,  boat- 
like shells.  Their  hind  legs  look  and 
act  like  oars  and  really  resemble  lit- 
tle rowboats.  They  are  often  seen 
resting  with  the  tip  of  their  abdom- 
en out  of  the  water,  breathing,  pad- 
dling downward  when  frightened, 
air  under  their  wings,  on  their  bel- 
lies and  covering  them  with  a silvery 
sheen.  Backswimmers  hunt  other  in- 
sects and  can  even  give  you  a sting. 
Tiny,  flealike  pygmy  backswimmers 
will  be  missed  by  most  observers, 
but  have  the  same  boatlike  habit. 

The  bug  and  beetle  behemoths 
that  frequent  the  water’s  surface  are 
less  likely  to  be  missed,  largest  is 
the  shield-shaped  giant  water  bug, 
that  can  grow  to  three  inches. 

Strong  swimmers,  they  have  clawed, 
grasping  forelegs  and  will  attack  just 
about  any  creature  smaller  than 
them,  and  some  larger,  including 
fish,  frogs  and  even  your  toe,  if 
molested.  They  also  fly,  like  many 


of  the  other  aquatic  bugs  and 
beetles. 

Predacious  diving  beetles,  about 
half  the  size  of  the  giant  water  bugs, 
are  also  fierce  carnivores  in  their 
miniature  world.  They  are  smooth 
and  black,  often  with  jaunty  red, 
yellow  or  green  along  the  shell 
edges.  Swimming  with  paddlelike 
back  legs,  they  actively  hunt  aquatic 
insects  and  crustaceans,  but  are  in 
turn  eaten  by  fish  and  large  pond- 
side  animals.  Their  larvae,  called 
“water  tigers,”  are  particularly  fear- 
some to  small  water  life,  attacking 
and  jabbing  with  their  sharp  mandi- 
bles, injecting  a digesting  liquid  and 
then  “drinking”  their  prey’s  body 
fluids.  Segmented  and  reminiscent 
of  a small,  pale  hellgrammite,  the 
“water  tiger”  sometimes  lies  in  wait 
with  the  tip  of  its  tail  poking 
through  the  surface,  breathing. 

Similar  in  appearance  to  the  div- 
ing beetles,  but  liking  warmer  water, 
water  scavenger  beetles  are  some- 
times called  “silver  beetles”  because 
of  the  air  film  covering  their  bodies 
underwater.  Their  larvae,  too,  are 
carnivorous,  but  the  adults  are 
mainly  vegetarians  and  scavengers 
of  decaying  plants. 

Other  small  bugs  and  beetles,  like 
the  yellow,  black-spotted  crawling 
water  beetles  and  the  plainer  creep- 
ing water  bugs,  move  about  in  the 
quiet  weeds  of  pond,  never  too  far 
from  the  surface.  Some  tiny  aquatic 
beetles  can  even  break  the  water 
film  with  their  sharp  claws  and  walk 
along  on  the  underside  of  the  sur- 
face. 

With  this  array  of  insects,  you 
might  be  wondering  just  what  is  a 
bug  and  what  makes  a beetle.  Bugs 
grow  from  little  bugs  to  big  bugs, 
that  is,  their  nymph  stages  look 
much  like  the  adult  bug.  But  beetles 
follow  more  advanced  insects  and 
have  a larval  stage,  often  wormlike, 
pupate  in  a case,  usually  on  land, 
and  then  become  winged  adults, 
able  to  return  to  water. 

A lot  of  things  happen  at  the  wa- 
ter’s surface,  that  bendable  barrier 
between  two  very  different  environ- 
ments. For  a bug  or  beetle,  it’s  a 
good  place  to  call  home,  whether 
you’re  on  top,  underneath  or  pad- 
dling around  in  it.  For  a fisherman, 
it’s  a fine  place  to  float  a fly,  boat 
or  bobber. 
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Spare  the  Rod 
Spoil  the  Child 


by  Bill  Porter 

Samuel  Butler’s  (1612-1680)  old 
adage  certainly  is  true  in  the  case 
of  Jack  Eschenmann,  Shippensburg, 
Cumberland  County  — a 
gentleman’s  angler.  Jack  has  over 
200  rods  inejuding  many  rare  and 
unusual  makes  and  styles.  They 
have  been  used,  are  usable  and 
represent  nearly  200  years  of  fishing 
history  with  emphasis  on  the  fly  rod 
for  trout. 

Fishing,  for  Jack,  began  at  age  six 


on  the  Big  Spring,  near  Newville. 

An  older  brother-in-law,  Clyde 
Shive,  introduced  the  youngster  into 
the  mysteries  of  trout  fishing.  The 
first  lesson  caught  and  held  and  has 
continued  into  today,  creating  an 
avid  angler. 

Serious  fly  fishing  began  in  the 
’30’s  with  an  automatic  swing  into 
fly  tying.  Collecting  of  fishing 
equipment  and  memorabilia  started 
in  the  WWII  era  and  continued 
through  the  ’50’s.  Jack  refined  his 


collecting  interests  to  classic  rods 
and  reels,  as  well  as  original  patents 
and  other  literature. 

As  his  interest  in  collecting 
developed  from  a boyhood  of 
accumulating  stamps,  coins,  and 
other  items,  Eschenmann  easily 
gravitated  to  his  specialization.  This 
resulted  in  a revamping  of  his 
basement  into  several  specialized 
moisture/temperature  controlled 
show  areas,  a library,  workroom 
and  a general  purpose  room  for 
storage  and  display  of  other  fishing 
gear  not  related  to  the  major  classic 
pieces.  It  follows  that  it  is  time  for  a 
closer  look  at  the  fine  rods  and  reels 
and  a bit  of  their  chronology  in  the 
scheme  of  fishing. 

According  to  Jack,  the  English 
get  the  credit  for  the  early 
development  of  the  fly  rod  and 
related  tackle.  In  the  early  1800’s, 
British  rod  crafters  were  importing 
hickory  and  ash  from  Canada  for 
rod  construction.  Other  woods 
employed  included:  greenheart, 
snake  wood,  iron  wood,  mahoe 
(believed  to  be  one  of  the 
mahoganies),  and  others  suitable  to 
the  needs.  Within  the  cluster  of 
available  woods,  butts  were 
frequently  formed  from  ash,  mid- 
sections of  hickory,  and  tips  of 
lance  wood.  Of  course,  there  were 
other  variations. 


From  left  to  right  Jack  Eschenmann,  Howard  Hardie,  Administrative  Assistant 
and  Ralph  Abele  Executive  Director  of  the  Eish  Commission,  examine  a rod  from 
Mr.  Eschenmann' 's collection. 
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Cane  rods  followed  in  the  middle 
1800’s  to  the  present  time.  Early 
bamboo  rod  makers  used  Calcutta 
cane,  distinguished  by  burn  marks 
on  the  sections,  considered 
important  by  the  harvesters  and 
craftsmen  of  that  day.  Tonkin  cane 
followed  historically  and  is  the 
primary  bamboo  used  today  by  all 
good  rod  makers. 

Rod  lengths  went  through  some 
progressive  steps  as  time  passed, 
too.  Early  rods  from  1800  to  mid 
1800’s  ranged  from  16'  to  18'.  A 
shorter  trend  followed  with  most 
rods  in  the  12'  - 14'  class.  Today 
rods  of  6'  to  10'  are  acceptable  for 
most  fishing  with  the  exception  of 
longer  salmon  and  salt  water  fly 
rods.  England,  being  true  to 
tradition  has  many  anglers  still  using 
the  longer  rods  of  more  than  a 
century  ago. 

With  over  200  rods  in  his 
collection  and  nearly  as  many  reels, 
it  was  difficult  for  Jack  to  pin  down 
his  favorites.  He  finally  came  up 
with  a few  in  certain  categories. 
Dealing  with  the  rods  first,  the  most 
important  one  historically  was  the 
Siner  rod.  This  rod  maker  had  a 
display  of  his  craftsmanship  at  the 
1876  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia.  Eschenmann’s  Siner  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  those  rods  in 
that  exhibit. 

Two  rods,  from  the  serious 
collector’s  point  of  view,  were  next 
on  the  list:  the  first  was  the  Kosmic 
with  a characteristic  polished  wood 
handle  that  gave  the  appearance  of 
ivory;  the  other  was  the  Garrison 
rod.  And  from  the  standpoint  of 
fishing  — Jack  has  used  most  of  his 
collection  carefully  — to  enjoy  and 
revel  in  nostalgia,  his  preference  is  a 
rod  by  Sommers,  a present  day 
craftsman. 

Three  reels  appeared  to  be  of 
more  historical  and  collector  values 
than  some  of  the  others,  particularly 
from  the  latter  viewpoint.  These  line 
holders  included  an  1874  Orvis  reel, 
an  1877  Leonard  reel,  and  an  early 
model  by  the  famed  Edward  Vom 
Hofe,  a dean  of  early  tackle  makers. 

Rod  makers,  then  and  now,  have 
constantly  been  fighting  the  battle 
of  strength  vs.  weight  and 
flexibility.  As  a result  of  this  ancient 
quest,  a number  of  workable 
oddities  were  produced. 

Eschenmann  has  a few  in  his 


collection: 

Vom  Hofe,  produced  a seven-strip 
tapered  bamboo  rod  around  1881.  It 
was  made  to  solve  the  mathematics 
and  physical  problems  involved  and 
as  a test  to  see  if  there  was  added 
strength.  Most  rod  makers,  past  and 
present,  construct  rods  of  equal 
numbered  sides.  Vom  Hofe’s 
hybrids  were  few  in  number  and 
extremely  valuable  historically,  and 
from  a collector’s  point  of  view. 

Another  interesting  rod  that  was 


Jack  Eschenmann’s  display  of 
angling  literature  is  impressive  in- 
deed. 


different  was  the  twist  or  spiral  rod 
made  in  varying  patterns  by  a 
couple  of  rod  makers,  somewhat 
independent  from  each  other. 
Devine  was,  perhaps,  the  leader  in 
the  spiral  rod.  Sections  of  bamboo 
while  glue  was  pliable,  were 
twisted  to  produce  a spiral  effect 
down  the  length  of  the  rod. 
Conventional  windings  and  guides 
for  the  day  were  added.  The  idea 
was  to  give  the  rod  strength.  It  was 
also  quite  popular  with  fishermen 
around  1900. 

A rod  maker  by  the  name  of 
Kenyon  produced  a silkien  process 
whereby  the  bamboo  rod  was 
wrapped  its  full  length  in  silk.  The 
wrapping  was  done  while  one  coat 
of  varnish  on  the  cane  was  still 


sticky.  Devine  and  Chubb,  another 
rod  maker  of  quality,  used  Kenyon’s 
patented  techniques  on  some  of 
their  rods  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  full  silk  wrap  did  not 
last  long  in  the  history  of  rod 
making.  No  special  strength  was 
gained  and  it  was  a long  painstaking 
operation. 

And  one  final  oddity  to  consider, 
ferrules  took  a bit  of  time  to 
develop  and  prosper  to  a workable 
form;  however,  rods  existed  before 
these  section  connectors  did.  The 
early  rods  had  to  be  spliced  together 
each  time  they  were  used.  An 
unusual  rod  made  by  the 
Scotsman  Somers  was  a three- 
piece  stick  of  greenheart  wood.  A 
knob  at  the  slim  end  of  the  splice 
was  designed  to  hold  the  wrapping 
twine  in  place  while  the  rod  was 
being  used.  Occasionally,  the  rod 
had  to  be  rewrapped  to  tighten  the 
joint  if  fishing  was  good  and  there 
was  strain  on  the  rod.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  the  twine  was  cut,  the  rod 
stored  away  to  be  rewrapped  on  the 
next  fishing  trip. 

So  Eschenmann’s  collection  seems 
to  place  emphasis  on  the  rods.  One 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  other 
two  major  portions  of  Jack 
Eschenmann’s  treasures  however. 
The  reels  are  worthy  of  matching 
space  and  the  library  of  ancient  and 
honorable  documents  to  present 
literary  efforts  on  angling  would 
require  a professional  reader  months 
to  peruse.  The  impression  of  the 
total  interest  value  of  the  complete 
display  should  presently  be 
established. 

Paraphrasing  the  quote  in  the 
title,  Jack  has  not  been  spoiled  by 
having  all  his  rods,  reels  and  other 
memories  from  fishing’s  past.  In 
fact,  he  wishes  to  share  them  with 
the  angling  public  and  others  with 
collector  or  historical  interests. 
Working  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  Executive  Director, 
Ralph  W.  Abele,  Jack  is  making  ar- 
rangements to  have  portions  of  the 
collection  placed  on  display  at  Fish 
Commission  facilities.  Ultimately,  a 
philanthropic  gift  from  Eschenmann 
to  the  Commission  for  a portion  of 
his  collection  will  be  made.  Details 
are  still  in  the  working  stages. 

Yes,  it  seems  that  it  can  be  truly 
said  that  Jack  Eschenmann  is  really 
a “Gentleman’s  Angler.” 
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Caddis  Flies 


by  Carsten  Ahrens 

Lew  Stipes,  a prematurely-old 
man,  who  suffered  from  lead 
poisoning,  camped  each  summer 
between  two  sweet,  black  cherry 
trees  on  our  farm  when  I was  a boy. 
A friendly  chap,  who  never  alluded 
to  his  illness,  always  welcomed  us 
young  fry  to  his  camp.  He  knew 
more  about  wild  things  than  anyone 
else  in  our  neighborhood  and  was 
the  first  angler  I knew  who  used 
feathers,  fur,  and  tinsel  to  make 
fishing  lures,  resembling  water 
insects,  to  use  in  catching  fish.  The 
local  folks  used  earthworms, 
crawdads,  etc.,  but  Lew  had  a 
hundred  flies  that  he  had 
meticulously  tied  that  were  in 
readiness  at  any  time. 

The  neighbors  laughed  up  their 
sleeves  at  first  at  his  “pretty  bugs” 
but  they  soon  realized  that  Lew 
spent  far  less  time  angling,  much 
more  time  naturalizing  . . . with 
field  glasses,  microscope,  and  note 
book  ...  yet  caught  more  fish  than 
anyone  on  our  east  harbor  . . . not 
to  mention  the  beauties  he  brought 
back  on  the  occasional  trips  he  and 
his  brother  George  made  north  to 
Canada  and  east  to  Pennsylvania. 

Lew  had  helped  me  make  a 
collecting  net,  a killing  jar,  and 
many  glass-topped  display  boxes 
where  we  carefully  pinned  the 
specimens  I caught,  all  properly 
labeled.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  larvae  and  the 
adults  of  the  numerous  species  of 
water  insects  that  emerged  at 
various  times  during  the  summer. 
There  were  also  boxes  to  hold  the 
soft-bodied  larvae  in  glass  vials 
filled  with  a preserving  liquid,  made 
of  alcohol  or  formaldehyde. 

Of  them  all,  the  caddis  flies  were 
Lew’s  favorites.  He  called  them 
shad  flies.  He  liked  them  better  than 
may  flies  because  the  various  species 
of  the  caddis  were  around  most  of 
the  frost-free  year  while  our  may 


flies  were  generally  springtime 
insects. 

Before  I knew  Lew,  I had 
regarded  caddis  fly  swarms  as  just  a 
minor  nuisance.  I didn’t  realize  how 
many  species  there  were.  They  were 
often  so  numerous  we  almost . 
inhaled  them!  They  didn’t  sting  as 
mosquitoes  and  deer  flies  did,  so  we 
ignored  them  except  when  the  porch 
light  was  turned  on.  We  lived  close 
to  the  water,  and  stronger  than  any 


other  instinct  or  tropism  was  their 
fascination  for  artificial  lights.  A 
forgotten  bulb,  ablaze  at  night, 
could  attract  so  many  caddis  flies 
and  other  seasonal  insects  that  a 
scoop  shovel  was  often  necessary  to 
clear  their  bodies  out  of  the  way! 

They  share  the  world  with  a huge 
number  of  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic 
insects  that  help  to  keep  fish  nour- 
ished. These  include  may  flies, 
damsel  and  dragonflies,  stoneflies, 
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many  of  the  true  bugs,  alder  flies, 
hellgrammites  or  dobson  flies, 
fishflies,  some  of  the  beetles,  and 
the  true  flies.  All  of  these  spend  at 
least  the  egg  and  larval  stages  in 
water.  Caddis  flies  are  in  the  Order, 
Trichoptera  (Greek  for  “hairy 
wing”)  and  includes  some  5,000 
described  species  around  the  world. 

Caddis  flies  are  placed  in  insect 
classification  with  the  more  highly- 


spectacular  in  appearance.  Most  are 
less  than  an  inch  in  length,  if  you 
don’t  include  the  slender  antennae 
that  could  be  twice  as  long  as  the 
insect.  Most  are  drab  in  appearance, 
a mixture  of  grays  and  browns. 
Their  wings  never  stand  erect  as  do 
those  of  may  flies  or  butterflies,  but 
form  an  obtuse-angled  roof  low 
over  the  abdomen. 

Caddis  flies  lay  small,  roundish 


dis  fly  lives  to  mate  again  and  often 
again.  The  egg  cases  absorb  water 
and  swell  considerably.  If  the  newly- 
laid  eggs  are  not  sagaciously  placed 
in  crevices  and  crannies,  they  may 
project  in  full  view  and  be  devoured 
by  fish  for  these  eggs  are  eagerly 
sought  after. 

The  second  stage  in  the  life  of 
caddis  flies  attracts  most  interest 
because  of  the  shelters  the  caterpil- 


V 


developed  insects  for  they  have  a 
life  cycle  that  includes  four  stages; 
egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  adult.  All  of 
them  have  the  ability  of  manufac- 
turing an  adhesive  substance  that 
some  species  spin  into  webs  and 
some  use  as  a glue  to  anchor  their 
eggs  or  cases.  This  substance  is 
made  in  the  salivary  glands  and 
defies  water  and  wave  action 
wherever  they  use  it. 

The  adult  insects  are  in  no  way 


eggs  and  deposit  them  in  various 
ways.  Some  species  glue  them 
individually  to  stones  or  aquatic 
plants  at  or  just  below  water  level. 
Those  of  one  family  attach  them  to 
leaves  of  deciduous  plants  that  over- 
hang the  water.  Most,  however,  are 
laid  in  a gelatinous  mass;  the  female 
enters  the  water  to  glue  the  package 
to  or  beneath  underwater  objects. 
Unlike  the  may  fly,  death  does  not 
follow  ovipositing.  The  female  cad- 


lar-like  larvae  make  to  protect  them- 
selves. Larvae  are  soft-bodied,  so 
surround  themselves  with  walls  or 
cases  that  always  blend  in  neatly 
with  their  surroundings.  Some 
species  spin  silk  to  anchor  the  case 
more  or  less  permanently;  their  side- 
wise  working  jaws  can  sever  the  silk 
should  they  wish  to  travel.  The  larva 
fits  snugly  in  the  case  but  can  ex- 
tend the  head  and  six  thoracic  legs 
outside.  They  often  drag  their  cases 
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about  in  an  effort  to  secure  a better 
food  supply.  When  danger  occurs, 
each  can  whip  its  anterior  back 
inside  the  case  for  security. 

Some  of  the  cases  are  cubical, 
constructed  of  neatly  clipped  plant 
stems;  others,  cylindrical,  made  of 
sand  grains  glued  together.  Some 
are  made  of  the  tiniest  colored 
pebbles,  bits  of  gravel,  or  of  the 
smallest  snail  shells,  so  cunningly 
fitted  together  as  to  form  mosaics 
that  are  truly  unique,  really 
ingenious  and  lovely.  Lew  had  a 
collection  of  cases  he  had  carefully 
imbedded  in  plastic. 

The  materials  that  make  the  case 
depends,  of  course,  on  what  the 
larval  insect  caivfind  on  the  bed  of 
its  pond  or  stream.  Vegetation  is 
frequently  used  to  form  shaggy 
shelters.  Often  there  is  a combina- 
tion of  quite  different  materials. 
Frequently,  fairly  long  sticks  are 
built  in  to  protect  the  animal  from 
being  eaten  by  smaller  fish.  Larger 
fish  will  ruthlessly  swallow  the 
cases,  sticks,  stones,  and  all.  Always 
the  larvae  seek  to  keep  the  cases  in 
moving  water  that  will  carry  in  food 
yet  in  crevices  of  underwater  rocks 
that  will  keep  their  enemies  away. 

The  case  is  begun  as  soon  as  a 
larva  hatches  from  the  egg.  One 
family  makes  no  cases  at  all.  Its 
larvae  lurk  for  safety  in  rocks  or  in 
dense  underwater  vegetation. 
Another  group  lives  in  an  accumu- 
lation of  stones  on  the  stream 
bottom  and  spins  a funnel-like  web, 
fastened  to  rocks  into  the  current 
that  directs  food  right  to  the  mouth 
of  the  insect.  Food  for  most  caddis 
flies  is  chiefly  microscopic-sized 
plants  and  animals;  some  are  strictly 
vegetarian,  but  others  are  entirely 
predacious. 

It  is  the  general  assumption  that 
the  pupa  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  an 
insect  is  just  a passive  time,  a 
resting  period.  It’s  true  the  creature 
no  longer  eats  or  locomotes,  but  an 
amazing  transformation  is  taking 
place  out  of  sight  and  unnoticed. 

The  caddis  fly  is  about  to  change 
from  a gill-breathing,  aquatic 
animal  to  an  air  breathing,  aerial 
and  terrestrial  one.  It’s  much  easier 
for  insects  like  damsel  and 
dragonflies  that  have  no  pupal  stage 
in  their  life  cycle.  When  it’s  time  for 
them  to  become  adults,  they  climb 


up  the  stem  of  a reed  or  on  to  a 
rock  and  transform  there.  The 
nymphean  skin  splits  open  and  an 
aerial  insect  crawls  out  into  the 
above-the-water  world.  It  has  plenty 
of  time  to  adjust,  to  pump  up  its 
wings,  and  experiment  with  flight. 

The  caddis  fly  has  only  a second 
or  two  to  accomplish  all  this.  The 
mature  pupa  must  accumulate  and 
store  up  free  oxygen,  develop  its 
wings  and  legs,  and  break  out  of  its 
pupal  wrappings.  Then  propelled  by 
the  released  oxygen,  it  zooms  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  from  which  it 
must  immediately  take  off  in  flight. 
It  must  be  a traumatic  time.  There 
is  no  time  to  wait.  It  is  physically 
most  vulnerable.  Trout,  pickerel, 
fish  in  general  are  on  the  alert 


during  the  rise  to  scoop  up  this 
succulent  morsel  as  it  ascends  to  the 
surface  or  to  leap  after  it  as  it  takes 
off  into  the  air. 

One  might  hope  that  after  the 
perils  associated  with  its  life  as  egg, 
larva,  and  pupa,  the  adult  caddis  fly 
might  have  rest  and  find  safety.  But 
once  it  reaches  maturity  in  aerial 
form,  it  is  eagerly  sought  after  as 
food  by  amphibians,  reptiles,  mam- 
mals, and  especially  by  birds.  But 
any  insects  that  reproduce  in  such 
prodigious  numbers  as  the  caddis 
flies  — and  this  is  equally  true  of 
alder  flies,  damsel  and  dragonflies, 
may  flies,  and  fishflies  — they  are 
certain  to  be  important  in  the  count- 
less strands  of  the  intricate  web  of 
life. 
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Supplemental 

Feeding 


by  Leo  C.  Pachner 

Stock  a farm  pond,  borrow  pit  or 
strip  mine  pond  with  bass  and 
bluegill  and  in  a few  years  you’ll  find 
you’ve  raised  yourself  a large  popula- 
tion of  undersized,  underfed  fish. 
You  now  have  a problem  common  to 
most  small,  unmanaged  fisheries:  too 
many  fish;  not  enough  food. 

Most  people  don’t  know  that  bass 
and  bluegill  produce  incredible  num- 
bers of  offspring.  A female  large- 


mouth  bass  matures  in  two  years  and 
will  lay  2,000  to  100,000  eggs  each 
year.  Bluegills  start  spawning  at  the 
age  of  12  months  and  may  spawn  up 
to  3 times  in  one  year  if  conditions  are 
right.  At  each  spawning,  a female 
bluegill  lays  2,300  to  67,000  eggs. 

With  this  kind  of  explosive  repro- 
duction, the  fish  population  quickly 
reaches  a level  where  the  size  of  each 
fish  is  limited  by  the  available  nu- 


trients. An  acre  of  water  will  support 
or  “carry”  a total  poundage  of  live 
fish  — be  it  one  big  fish  or  many 
small  fish  — that  is  in  proportion  to 
its  “fertility,”  the  food  supply.  Since 
newly  stocked  ponds  have  many 
small  fish,  the  total  weight  of  the 
population  grows  to  the  point  where 
the  limited  fertility  brings  individual 
fish  growth  to  a near  halt.  The  fish 
age,  but  remain  small. 

A pond’s  fertility,  its  stock  of  dis- 
solved minerals  and  microscopic  or- 
ganic matter,  is  determined  by  the  age 
of  the  pond,  the  kind  of  soil  it  lies  in, 
the  geographic  location,  climate  and 
the  type  and  condition  of  the  water- 
shed ...  A pond  is  similar  to  a farm 
field:  cropland  requires  management 
and  fertilization;  so  does  a pond  if  it 
is  to  produce  large  fish. 

We  don’t  suggest  fertilizing  the  wa- 
ter, however  — it’s  a risky  business 
and  you  could  kill  off  most  of  your 
fish  — but  we  do  recommend  a sup- 
plemental feeding  program. 

Fish  can  be  fed  a supplemental 
meal  in  a number  of  ways.  You  can 
do  as  the  commercial  trout  and  cat- 
fish raisers  do,  feed  pellets  made 
from  soybeans  and  other  plant  pro- 
tein. Catfish  farmers  have  found  that 
it  takes  1 .5  lbs.  of  catfish  chow  to  add 
1 lb.  of  flesh  to  each  fish.  They  are 
able  to  produce  up  to  5,000  lbs.  per 
acre  through  supplemental  feeding. 
Most  warm  water  fishes,  including 
bass,  will  eat  commercial  fish  food. 

However,  don’t  make  the  mistake 
of  just  throwing  a handful  of  pellets 
into  your  pond.  If  you  are  going  to 
use  manufactured  food,  use  a fish 
feeder.  You  can  make  one  of  your 
own,  or  buy  one  for  $30.  The  feeder 
does  two  things:  First,  it  lets  you  ob- 
serve the  fish  eating.  If  the  fish  go 
“off  feed”  for  a few  days,  save  your 
pellets  until  they  again  show  interest. 
Second,  the  feeder  handles  both  sink- 
ing and  floating  pellets.  The  screen 
underneath  the  floating  ring  keeps  the 
pellets  from  sinking  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  where  they  would  decay  and 
cause  problems.  The  screen  also  gives 
the  timid  fish  a place  to  feed  without 
having  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Another  type  of  feeder  can  be 
made  by  standing  a fence  post  in 
about  three  feet  of  water  at  a spot 
that  is  easy  to  reach  from  shore.  Put  a 
wire  basket  (the  openings  between  the 
wires  should  be  at  least  / inch)  on  top 
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of  the  post.  Put  scrap  meat,  the  heads 
and  entrails  of  fish,  in  the  basket. 
Flys  will  lay  their  eggs  in  the  rotting 
meat.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  larva, 
or  maggots,  will  drop  into  the  water. 
Soon,  fish  will  station  themselves 
near  the  feeder,  waiting  for  a fat  wig- 
gling maggot  to  be  served  up.  Don’t 
put  one  of  these  near  where  the  stench 
from  the  offal  will  bother  anyone. 

Live  insects  make  excellent  food 
for  fish;  they  are  nearly  100  percent 
protein.  Flying  insects  can  be  at- 
tracted by  an  ultraviolet  light. 

Put  a pellet  feeder,  or  a bug  light 
feeder  on  the  end  of  your  boat  dock 
and  you’ll  soon  have  fantastic  fishing 
just  a short  walk  from  your  door. 

Supplemental  feeding  programs 
have  been  studied  by  biologists  in 
Illinois  and  Kansas  on  state  owned 
lakes.  Here  are  a few  quotes  from  re- 
ports: Tommie  Berger,  Fisheries  Biol- 
ogist, Kansas  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission: 


Supplemental  feeding  of  blue- 
gills  — it  works! 

In  1975,  1976  and  1977  a study  was 
made  on  a 75  acre  lake,  Lake  Potta- 
watomie, to  evaluate  the  effects  of 
feeding  commercial  fish  food. 

Pottowatomie  is  a clear-water  lake 
owned  by  the  state  in  northeast  Kan- 
sas. It  contained  a slow  growing  blue- 
gill  population  which  was  made  up  of 
nearly  70  percent  subharvestable  size 
fish. 

In  the  years  1975,  1976  and  1977 
(years  the  bluegill  were  fed)  a creel 
census  was  conducted  from  March 
through  October  to  evaluate  the  use 
of  the  lake  by  fishermen  and  the  har- 
vest of  fish.  The  following  results 
were  obtained. 

Bluegill  numbers,  per  acre  har- 
vested, increased  211  percent  and 


weight  increased  310  percent.  The  size 
of  the  bluegill  harvested  increased  143 
percent.  “Channel  catfish  harvested, 
a side  benefit,”  increased  234  percent 
by  number  and  288  percent  by 
weight.  Total  fishermen  per  acre  only 
increased  from  179  in  1975  to  184  in 
1977. 

Subtotal  pounds  on  all  species  of 
fish  harvested  per  fisherman  in- 
creased from  .216  lbs.  to  .403  lbs.,  a 
187  percent  increase.  I have  recom- 
mended two  more  lakes  in  my  district 
to  implement  a feeding  program. 

From  Ray  Fisher,  Fisheries  Biologist, 
Department  of  Conservation,  State 
of  Illinois: 

Supplemental  spot  feeding  to  im- 
prove bluegill  in  Dolan  Lake,  a 71 
acre  state  owned  lake,  was  selected 
because  it  contained  a slow  growing 
population.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the 
bluegill  were  below  harvestable  size; 
redear  sunfish  and  other  pan  fishes 
were  less  than  average  flesh  condi- 
tions and  were  not  attractive  to  the 
fishermen. 

In  1977  and  1978,  eight  feeders 
were  installed.  In  1977,  the  first  year 
of  feeding,  the  number  of  bluegill 
growing  up  to  creel  size  increased  60 
percent.  Condition  of  the  redear  sun- 
fish  also  showed  a commendable  im- 
provement over  pre-feeding  samples. 

Bluegill  conditions  continue  to  im- 
prove. They  were  at  an  all  time  condi- 
tion high  during  the  June  23,  1978 
electro-fishing  sampling  of  the  spot 
feeding  areas. 

From  Jim  Langbein,  Fisheries  Biol- 
ogist, Department  of  Conservation, 
State  of  Illinois: 

In  the  spring  of  1977  we  first  began 
our  spot  feeding  program  at  Big  Lake 
in  Silver  Springs  State  Park.  Four 
feeders  were  used.  Channel  catfish, 
bluegill  and  black  bullhead  all  re- 
sponded to  the  supplemental  feeding. 
Analysis  of  the  lake’s  fishing  popula- 
tion in  May  and  mid-September  re- 
vealed dynamic  changes  in  condition 
factors. 

Fishermen  benefited  greatly  from 
the  program.  They  were  extremely 
happy  with  the  very  robust,  healthy 
fish  they  were  harvesting.  I have 
recommended  two  more  lakes  in  my 
district  for  feeding  in  1980.  I sincerely 
believe  that  very  desirable  changes  in 
channel  catfish  and  bluegill  popula- 
tions can  be  achieved  by  supple- 
mental feeding. 


The  City  of  Kankakee,  Illinois, 
with  a population  of  30,000,  has  an 
old  water-filled,  limestone  quarry,  5 
acres  in  surface  area  with  an  average 
depth  of  16  feet.  For  many  years  the 
quarry  was  closed  to  fishermen.  Al- 
though there  were  some  fish  in  the 
quarry,  most  of  them  were  stunted. 

In  1972,  Farm  Pond  Harvest  con- 
vinced the  park  district  that  they  were 
overlooking  a very  valuable  recrea- 
tion resource.  We  told  them  that  in 
order  to  get  a good  fisheries  going  in 
the  quarry,  they  would  have  to  start  a 
supplemental  feeding  program. 

In  1974,  after  one  year  of  research 
by  the  Farm  Pond  Harvest  staff,  six 
feeders  were  installed  at  the  quarry. 
The  results  of  the  fishing  returns  en- 
couraged the  park  district  to  purchase 
boats  for  fishermen  to  rent  and  use 
for  offshore  fishing.  Here  are  quotes 
from  letters  we  received  about  work 
at  the  quarry. 

From  the  Executive  Director  of 
Parks: 

. . . We  have  greatly  appreciated 
your  assistance  in  developing  this  into 
one  of  our  finest  recreational  facil- 
ities in  our  District.  During  this  past 
year  we  experienced  considerable  use 
of  the  facilities  by  fishermen,  boaters, 
and  the  general  public.  . . . 

From  the  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  Kankakee  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

...  On  behalf  of  the  Kankakee 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  I would 
like  to  commend  you  on  your  efforts 
in  stocking  and  feeding  of  the  fish  in 
Bird  Park  quarry.  Your  cooperation 
and  the  cooperation  of  Farm  Pond 
Harvest  magazine  with  the  Kankakee 
Park  District  has  given  fishermen  of 
our  area,  particularly  children,  a safe 
and  protected  location  to  fish. 

We  hope  other  communities  that 
have  unused  quarries  or  ponds  will 
give  serious  attention  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  at  Bird  Park.  For 
Bird  Park  represents  not  only  a rec- 
reational fishery  but  also  a sense  of 
community  pride. 

From  the  Mayor  of  Kankakee: 

I would  like  to  express  my  thanks, 
Leo,  and  Farm  Pond  Harvest  maga- 
zine for  being  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping Bird  Park  Quarry. 

It  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
finest  park  district  fishing  facilities  in 
the  City  of  Kankakee.  It’s  people  like 
this  that  give  our  youth  a positive 
direction.  . . . 
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by  Dave  Wolf 


It  was  early  October.  The  hard- 
woods were  splashed  with  Mother 
Nature’s  brush  displaying  the  crim- 
son, yellow  and  oranges  of  yet 
another  fall.  The  mountains  that 
rose  to  envelope  the  impoundment 
could  be  viewed  as  nothing  but  awe- 
some, and  three  grazing  whitetails 
on  the  far  shore  completed  a sketch 
that  artists  could  only  pull  from 
their  imagination. 

As  I edged  the  johnboat  into  the 
rippling  waters,  a freshening  wind 
caught  my  cheek.  The  chamois  shirt 
felt  comfortable.  There  would  be  no  I 


smothering  heat  this  afternoon,  no, 
summer  was  past. 

My  wife,  Jo  Ann,  took  her  place 
in  the  bow  glancing  once  over  her 
shoulder  at  me  in  apprehension. 
Would  this  be  another  one  of  those 
days,  her  expressions  questioned? 
Would  it  be  a day  of  trying  to 
pound  difficult  trout  up  to  a dainty 
dry  fly?  Would  we  need  to  fish  for 
hours  on  end  in  order  to  take  six, 
eight,  or  twelve?  Or  perhaps  it  was 
the  bass  that  we  were  after,  those 
lofty  creatures  that  rose  only  late  in 
the  evening  to  pounce  upon  our 
popping  bugs — if  we  were  lucky. 
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No,  I wanted  to  tell  her,  today 
would  be  different.  Today  we  would 
be  testing  the  waters  for  bluegills 
with  rubber  spiders  and  long  rods, 
and  they  would  come  to  our 
offering  in  good  numbers.  But  as  we 
all  know,  fishing  does  not  allow 
such  statements  for  nothing  is 
guaranteed. 

We  were  on  the  waters  of  the 
Alvin  Bush  Reservoir  in  Clinton 
County,  one  hundred  sixty  acres  of 
prime  water  for  panfish  and  bass. 
Amazingly,  we  were  practically 
alone,  one  other  craft  down  near  the 
breast  works  was  our  sole  com- 
panion. Yes,  most  forgot  fishing  for 
the  year,  despite  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  best  fishing  conditions  still 
remained. 

I rowed  to  the  far  shore  and  di- 
rected Jo  Ann’s  casting  to  the  rocky 
shoreline.  The  rubber  spider  with 
dangling  legs  was  twitched  upon  in- 
struction and  through  the  clear  wa- 
ters I could  see  the  bluegill  sus- 
pended there,  tilted  upwards  to  the 
imitation.  Jo  Ann  rested  the  bug, 
and  the  bluegill  in  typical  fashion 
slurped  it  in. 

She  landed  the  fish  well, 
delighting  in  the  throbbing  rod,  and 
the  bluegill’s  circular  battling. 
Quickly  releasing  the  fish,  she  cast 
again,  and  another  bluegill  hit  as 
soon  as  the  spider  alighted.  I could 
tell  Jo  Ann  was  impressed,  she 
wasn’t  ready  to  relent  as  yet,  but 
there  was  no  scenery  gawking  or 
laying  back  in  the  boat  this  time, 
her  casting  was  feverish,  her  con- 
centration keen. 

I rowed  the  boat  quietly  down  the 
shoreline,  as  Jo  Ann  cast  to  every 
bit  of  cover  she  could  find.  Bluegill 
after  bluegill  came  from  the 
shadowed  shallows  taking  her  of- 
fering without  question.  Five,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  colorful 
creatures  took  the  bug  with 
abandon,  and  although  she  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  Jo  Ann  was 
hooked. 

What  had  once  been  casual 
casting  now  became  intense.  Her 
concentration  was  so  intent  that  she 
rarely  spoke,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
available  cover,  instructing  me  to 
hold  the  boat  against  the  current  so 
that  she  might  have  one  more  cast 
to  the  sunken  tree. 

My  offering  of  soda,  pretzels  or 
candy  was  politely  turned  aside. 


“Just  a couple  more  casts,”  she 
would  tell  me.  “Then  I will  row.” 
Ten  bluegills  later  she  had  not 
broken.  Still  her  casting  was  fever- 
ish, her  direction  of  each  cast 
refined,  as  she  deftly  set  the  hook 
on  bluegill  after  bluegill.  “Just  two 
or  three  more,  then  you  can  fish,” 
she  would  tell  me,  after  each  two  or 
three  more. 

I had  seen  the  infection  before, 
the  glazed  eyes,  the  intensity  that 
only  a true  fisherman  enters  into  on 
the  water.  Yes,  Jo  Ann  was  hooked 
forever  and  I would  have  a fishing 
companion  for  life. 

The  tiny  fish  had  hooked  so  many 
in  the  same  way,  for  it  was  my 
beginning,  as  it  was  my  sons,  and 
now  my  wife  was  about  to  join  our 
ranks.  I suggested  a cork  popping 
bug  in  place  of  the  spider.  I had 
hopes  that  perhaps  a bass  might  be 
interested  in  such  an  offering,  and 
that  I might  capture  her  interest 
even  further  by  such  an  occurrence. 

Taking  away  her  proven  bluegill 
lure  was  not  an  easy  task.  After  all, 
nearly  thirty  fish  had  fallen  for  the 
spider,  why  change  now?  But  after  a 
few  casts  and  no  takers,  I knotted 
the  cork  popping  bug  to  her  tippet. 
Three  casts  later  a sub-legal 
bronzeback  pounced  on  it.  The 
small  bass  put  on  a beautiful  dis- 
play, clearing  the  water  six  times  be- 
fore relenting,  but  to  my  surprise, 

Jo  Ann  was  not  overly  impressed. 

I tried  to  make  a big  deal  over  the 
bass,  but  she  would  have  none  of 
that.  “Didn’t  it  fight  much  better 
than  the  bluegill,”  I questioned? 
“Didn’t  it  take  the  popper  more 
savagely?”  Jo  Ann  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  answered,  “I  guess.” 

The  spider  was  replaced  and  the 


bluegill  bonanza  continued.  Jo  Ann 
complained  of  being  tired  and  that 
her  arm  was  sore  from  time  to  time, 
but  other  than  that,  kept  casting 
and  subsequently  catching. 

Tying  a spider  to  my  tippet,  1 
joined  her,  and  two  to  three  hours 
later,  we  had  taken  more  bluegills 
than  1 care  to  think  about,  or  in  all 
honesty,  remember. 

As  the  sun  set  over  the  colored 
hardwoods,  I could  not  help  but 
think  how  beautiful  the  northcentral 
sector  of  the  state  is  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  Nor,  how  the  bluegill 
unheralded  and  unsung,  deserves  a 
higher  birth  in  the  fisheries  world. 
Certainly  the  bluegill  is  a fish  for 
everyone,  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest,  from  those  who  possess  little 
fishing  skills,  nor  care  to,  to  those 
who  have  years  of  experience  under 
their  belt,  and  fishing  abilities  honed 
to  a razor  sharp  edge. 

I find  it  a shame  that  too  few 
partake  of  what  October  and  the 
bluegill  have  to  offer.  He  comes 
quite  easily  to  bobber  and  baited 
hook,  to  a fly  or  popper  cast  tightly 
to  the  shoreline.  He  is  without  a 
doubt,  prolific,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining himself  under  terrific  fishing 
pressures.  The  bluegill  is  everyone’s 
fish  regardless  of  where  one  resides. 
And  to  scoff  at  this  colorful  char- 
acter does  the  fisherman  and  the 
fish  a great  injustice. 

Alvin  Bush  Reservoir  is  the  setting 
in  which  this  event  took  place,  but 
in  reality  it  could  happen  anywhere 
across  the  state.  To  bring  another  to 
the  sport  is  quite  easy  via  the 
bluegill,  and  the  satisfaction  can 
only  be  deepened  if  it  is  a family 
member. 


U/f 
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The 
Hard 
Black  Ant 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Photos  by  author 


I don’t  know  who  originated  the 
Hard  Black  Ant  but  it  is  a wet  fly 
that’s  been  around  a long  time.  I have 
a collection  of  Paul  Young  tackle 
catalogs  dating  back  to  the  early 
1930s  in  which  it  is  listed,  along  with 
specific  instructions  for  fishing  the 
pattern.  “Just  let  the  current  have  it” 
was  Mr.  Yfeung’s  advice  and  count- 
less anglers  will  attest  to  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsel. 

In  Pennsylvania’s  Cumberland 
Valley  the  late  Bob  McCafferty  tied 
the  Ant  commercially  and  helped 
spread  its  fame  to  all  parts  of  the  Key- 
stone State.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Fisherman’s  Paradise  project  on 
Spring  Creek  the  Black  Ant,  particu- 
larly in  size  #16,  was  one  of  the  dead- 
liest wet  flies  extant  and  its  effective- 
ness on  that  water  has  scarcely  dimin- 
ished over  the  ensuing  years.  I have 
caught  many  fine  trout  with  the  pat- 
tern but  whenever  I think  of  the  Hard 
Black  Ant  my  mind  initially  turns  to 
experiences  with  less  exotic  fish. 

Some  years  ago,  whenever  we  visit- 
ed the  family  homestead  in  Waynes- 
burg,  1 always  tried  to  include  a few 
hours  of  bass  bugging  at  the  Waynes- 
burg  Water  Reservoir.  The  impound- 
ment held  a good  population  of  large- 
mouth  bass  and  it  was  rare  not  to  find 
bass  cruising  in  shallow  water  along 
the  shoreline.  A bass  bugger  can 
scarely  ask  for  more. 

There  was  also  a large  population 
of  bluegills  and  invariably  an  over- 


ambitious  pumpkinseed  would  attack 
the  big  popper  with  a characteristic 
‘ spat ’ at  the  precise  moment  a bass 
turned  for  it.  But  there  were  two  con- 
secutive years  when  Nature  had  evi- 
dently achieved  a perfect  balance  be- 
cause many  of  the  bluegills  reached  a 
size  rarely  seen  outside  of  the  Deep 
South.  The  big  rod  was  put  away  in 
favor  of  a light  trout  stick  and  long, 
fine  leader,  to  which  was  affixed  a 
size  #14  Hard  Black  Ant. 

There  was  a narrow  promontory 
jutting  out  from  shore  and  the  deep 
water  beyond  held  a remarkable  num- 
ber of  the  oversized  panfish.  I would 
stand  on  the  end  of  the  promontory, 
make  a long  cast  and  count  to  twenty 
as  the  ant  slowly  sank.  Then  a slow, 
hand-twist  retrieve  was  begun  and  the 
fly  generally  traveled  but  a few  feet 
when  a dartlike  twitch  of  the  floating 
line  signaled  a take.  Sometimes  the 
fly  was  taken  as  it  sank  and  occasion- 
ally I would  see  a flash  of  orange 
belly  as  a fish  curved  upward  in  an 
arc  to  intercept  the  ant  going  away.  I 
soon  found  that  even  a big  bluegill 
has  a relatively  small  mouth  and  the 
size  #14  Ant  was  taken  so  deeply  that 
extraction  of  the  fly  was  difficult. 
Switching  to  a size  #10  made  things 
considerably  easier  and  the  larger  fly 
was  taken  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

Eventually,  I added  a dropper  to 
my  leader  and  fished  two  Black  Ants. 
As  1 anticipated,  doubles  were  fre- 
quent and  the  sensation  of  playing 


two  bluegills  of  near  dinnerplate-size, 
each  frantically  executing  with  cup- 
ped body  its  own  tug  of  war  against 
the  other  — and  both  against  the 
rod  — is  unforgettable.  The  little  rod 
had  a workout  it  rarely  experienced 
on  trout  water. 

As  a wet  fly  the  Hard  Black  Ant  is 
perfectly  engineered.  When  dressed 
sparsely  with  a soft  hackle  it  has  little 
resistance  to  the  surface  film  and 
sinks  easily  without  additional 
weight.  Starling  hackle  is  a good  op- 
tion but  any  soft,  webby  black  hackle 
will  do.  The  pattern  may  be  dressed 
as  large  as  size  #8  or  as  small  as  you 
wish.  A size  #22  Ant,  fished  just  un- 
der the  film  with  a greased  leader,  can 
be  extremely  effective  when  midges 
are  emerging. 

The  gauge  of  the  tying  thread 
should  be  selected  according  to  the 
hook  size  but  two  sizes  will  suffice  for 
the  full  range.  I use  3/0  Monocord 
for  ants  larger  than  size  #16  and  6/0 
or  7/0  Danville  prewaxed  for  the 
small  sizes. 

The  Hard  Black  Ant  has  the  kind 
of  universal  appeal  that  makes  it  at- 
tractive to  a variety  of  fishes.  With  it 
I have  caught  perch  and  crappies 
when  fishing  for  bluegills,  an  occa- 
sional sucker  from  trout  water  and 
once,  a fine  smallmouth  bass  in  one 
of  the  branches  of  Tionesta  Creek. 
But  trout  and  bluegills  are  the  pat- 
tern’s biggest  boosters  and  for  these 
fish  it  is  a set  fly  par  excellence. 
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DRESSING  THE  HARD 
BLACK  ANT: 

1.  Clamp  a regular-wire  hook 
(Mustad  U 94840  or  equivalent) 
in  vise  and  tie  in  black  nylon 
tying  thread  at  center  of 
shank.  With  hooks  larger  than 
#16  use  3/0  Monocord  thread; 
for  small  sizes,  6/0  or  7/0  pre- 
waxed. 

2.  Wind  the  thread  back  to  the 
bend  and  build  up  a bulbous, 
tapered  abdomen  with  the  ty- 
ing thread.  Then  wind  the 
thread  forward  three  or  four 
turns  to  form  a thin  waist. 


1 


3.  Select  a webby  hackle  (hen  or 
starling)  with  barbules  slightly 
longer  than  the  gap  of  the 
hook.  Tie  in  the  hackle  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  shank  and 
with  the  glossy  side  facing  the 
eye. 


4.  Clamp  hackle  pliers  to  tip  of 
hackle  and  wind  no  more  than 
two  turns.  Tie  off  wound 
hackle  and  trim  excess  tip. 


3 


4 


5.  Wind  three  or  four  turns  of 
thread  in  front  of  the  hackle  to 
continue  the  narrow  waist. 
Then  build  up  another  bulge 
smaller  than  the  abdomen  on 
the  forward  /3  of  the  shank. 
Whip  finish  behind  the  eye,  as 
shown,  and  cut  thread. 

6-  With  dubbing  needle,  apply 
successive  coats  of  clear  lac- 
quer to  body  until  it  is  smooth 
and  shiny. 


5 
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D YED-IN-THE-  WOOL 

Like  many  dyed-in-the-wool  fly 
fishermen,  Joe,  a good  friend  of  mine 
has  his  secret  fly.  It  is  a rather  large 
contraption  that  he  uses  for  night 
fishing  for  lunker  trout  and  bass.  Re- 
cently his  teenaged  son  misappro- 
priated one  of  dad’s  secrets  for  a 
night  of  bass  fishing.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  the  fly  somehow  became  at- 
tached to  his  buddy’s  eye.  Realizing 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  he 
took  immediate  action.  Not  wanting 
some  doctor  to  be  treated  to  the  secret 
pattern  they  went  home  and  cut, 
pulled,  and  otherwise  defaced  the  fly. 
Only  then  did  they  go  to  the  emergen- 
cy room  and  have  the  hook  removed. 
Thanks  to  quick  thinking,  the  eye  still 
works  and  the  fly  is  still  a secret. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 


BOBBER  FISHING 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Clayton  Schlemm  and  I were  on  pa- 
trol by  boat  on  George  B.  Stevenson 
Reservoir  and  we  spotted  a beer  bot- 
tle and  a red  and  white  bobber  float- 
ing off  shore  at  the  mouth  of  Brooks 
Run.  As  we  went  to  retrieve  the  ob- 
jects we  had  no  problem  with  the  beer 
bottle,  but  it  took  about  10  minutes 
to  run  the  bobber  down.  It  had  a fish 
attached  to  the  hook.  As  we  would 
approach,  the  bobber  would  go  under 
and  move  about  20  feet  then  bob  to 
the  surface.  We  finally  got  it,  but 
broke  the  line  in  the  process.  We 
apologized  to  the  party  on  shore  as 
we  could  not  return  bobber,  fish  and 
all.  We  explained  we  didn’t  have 
much  experience  “bobber  fishing.’’ 

Stan  Hastings 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Cameron  County 


PLANNING  AHEAD 

Some  firsts  are  really  different. 
We,  as  enforcement  people,  some- 
times have  difficulty  in  telling  age 
with  young  people  in  regard  to  their 
needing  a fishing  license. 

While  on  patrol  of  Lake  Marburg 
with  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Leonard  Barshinger  we  observed  a 
young  man  and  a young  lady  fishing 
from  shore.  We  could  not  see  a li- 
cense on  the  young  lady  but  a license 
was  visible  on  the  man.  I approached 
the  man  and  inquired  as  to  the  fishing 
luck  and  also  asked  him  if  the  young 
lady  was  with  him.  He  said  that  she 
indeed  was  with  him  and  that  she  en- 
joyed fishing  very  much. 

I then  asked  if  she  had  a fishing  li- 
cense because  we  could  not  see  a li- 
cense displayed.  The  man  then  said 
“She  is  only  15  years  of  age,  and  for 
proof  has  her  birth  certificate  with 
her.’’  We  walked  over  to  her,  and 
sure  enough,  she  did  have  her  birth 
certificate  with  her.  Now  That’s  plan- 
ning ahead! 

Warren  W.  Singer 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Adams/N.  York  Counties 


LA  W ENFORCEMENT 

While  fishing  at  the  causeway  on 
Lake  Wilhelm  one  evening,  I wit- 
nessed another  form  of  law  enforce- 
ment. As  I was  fishing,  I heard  the 
plunk  of  a beverage  container  hitting 
the  water.  I looked  down  the  cause- 
way and  saw  the  container  floating 
out  into  the  lake.  I also  noticed  that 
the  guilty  culprit  was  getting  his  pants 
shined  by  his  father!  Good  outdoor 
manners  start  at  home  and  this  poor 
little  fellow  learned  the  hard  way. 

Bruce  Frerotte 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Mercer  County 


STRANGE  EVENT 

Back  in  March  at  one  of  our  depu- 
ty meetings,  the  waterways  patrol- 
man said  that  throughout  the  course 
of  the  fishing  season  we  would  run  in- 
to many  strange  events  and  occur- 
rences. The  day  before  the  1981  trout 
season,  one  occurred. 

Deputy  Kulikosky  and  I were 
alerted  by  the  district  waterways 
patrolman  about  some  landowners 
complaining  about  fishermen  pulling 
in  with  travel  campers,  putting  up 
tents  and  building  open  fires  without 
first  obtaining  permission.  This  year 
under  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  it  is  a 
violation  to  camp  and  build  fires 
without  landowner’s  or  lessee’s  con- 
sent. 

At  the  first  four  campsites  the  peo- 
ple admitted  their  mistakes  and  co- 
operatively agreed  the  move.  How- 
ever, the  next  camp  got  vehemently 
upset,  ranted  and  raved  that  he  had 
camped  there  for  the  past  seven  years. 
Not  once  in  seven  years  did  he  make 
an  attempt  to  find  the  landowners  to 
see  if  it  was  all  right  to  camp  there. 

Not  wanting  to  settle  on  field 
acknowledgement  of  guilt,  we  issued 
him  a citation.  The  violator  really  got 
upset  and  now  wants  to  take  the  land- 
owner  to  court  because  he  didn’t  have 
signs  posted  to  let  the  campers  know 
it  wasn’t  all  right  to  camp  there!  I’ve 
heard  some  good  ones  but  this  abso- 
lutely takes  the  cake.  I don’t  know  a 
faster  way  to  get  land  posted,  and 
posted  permanently.  Most  landown- 
ers will  allow  camping  but  they  just 
want  to  know  who’s  there.  Just  take  a 
little  extra  time,  get  permission  and 
their  property  will  always  be  open  to 
the  public. 

Walter  A.  Rosser 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Blair  County 


FINE  PEOPLE 

While  on  boat  patrol  of  Pinchot 
Lake  I observed  two  persons  fishing 
from  a boat.  When  I came  closer, 
they  of  course  saw  me,  and  the  lady  in 
the  boat  put  the  rod  and  reel  that  she 
had  been  using  down. 
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I went  alongside  their  vessel  and 
asked  if  she  had  a fishing  license  and 
she  said  no.  I then  explained  the  legal 
steps  for  the  violation. 

I was  about  half  finished  with  the 
citation  when  the  pen  stopped  putting 
forth  an  ample  supply  of  ink.  Being 
in  the  middle  of  a lake  and  needing  a 
pen  is  to  say  the  very  least  quite  em- 
barrassing. I did  not  really  know 
what  to  do  or  say. 

I looked  up  and  the  young  lady  was 
sitting  there  calmly  holding  out  a pen 
for  me  to  use.  I then  finished  the  cita- 
tion and  very  graciously  thanked  her 
for  the  pen. 

It  just  shows  that  there  are  some 
fine  people  out  in  the  world. 

Warren  W.  Singer 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Adams/N.  York  Counties 


BAD  DAY 

All  of  us  at  one  time  or  another 
have  days  when  everything  seems  to 
go  wrong  and  nothing  goes  right. 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Ron- 
nie Weyandt  ran  into  a fisherman  re- 
cently while  patrolling  the  Franks- 
town  Branch,  Juniata  River,  who 
seems  to  have  had  the  bad  day  of  all 
days. 

It  seems  that  Ronnie  observed  the 
fisherman  fishing  in  the  Jugtown  area 
with  what  appeared  to  be  a handline. 
Since  trout  season  was  open,  it 
seemed  very  strange  to  Ronnie  that 
the  fisherman  would  be  using  a hand- 
line. When  he  checked  the  fisherman, 
he  found  that  he  was  not  really  using 
a handline,  but  that  he  had  broken  his 
rod  right  after  he  started  fishing. 

The  fisherman  then  proceeded  to 
tell  Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Weyandt  that  he  had  gone  fishing 
since  he  had  gotten  his  pink  slip  at 
work  that  morning.  He  figured  that 
since  he  had  been  laid  off,  he  might  as 
well  go  fishing.  He  also  told  Deputy 
Waterways  Patrolman  Weyandt  that 
he  had  gotten  the  devil  from  the  land- 
owner  for  walking  through  some 
flowers.  With  all  these  things  happen- 
ing to  this  poor  fisherman,  nothing 
else  could  go  wrong!  Right!  Guess 
again. 


Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Weyandt  asked  the  fisherman  if  he 
had  caught  anything.  He  said  that  he 
had  caught  one  trout.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  pull  an  undersize  small- 
mouth  bass  out  of  his  creel  for  inspec- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  possibly  a 
trip  back  to  bed  and  getting  out  on 
the  proper  side  would  have  been  in 
order  about  that  time. 

Walter  a.  Rosser 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Blair  County 


SORR  Y WRONG  NUMBER 

While  on  patrol  at  one  of  the  favor- 
ite fishing  sites  along  the  Delaware 
River  in  Philadelphia,  I found  myself 
in  a situation  that  required  some  as- 
sistance from  my  district  officer.  I at- 
tempted to  call  him  on  the  radio,  but 
instead  I was  answered  by  a voice 
with  a decided  Spanish  accent.  I 
asked  this  person  what  he  was  doing 
on  our  frequency  and  he  asked  me  the 
same  thing. 

After  a brief  conversation,  I dis- 
covered that  I had  contacted  a taxi 
cab  company  in  Miami.  Since  I didn’t 
require  a cab  at  that  time,  I went  to  a 
phone  booth  and  contacted  my  dis- 
trict officer. 

C.  Mills 

Special  Waterways  Patrolman 

Philadelphia  County 


LOST  AND  FOUND 

Mr.  Donald  D.  Shields  of  Monon- 
gahela,  Pennsylvania,  who  fishes 
near  the  mooring  area  of  the  patrol 
boat  on  Canadohta  Lake,  had  his  rod 
disappear  as  he  went  inside  his 
camper  which  is  located  only  10  feet 
from  shore.  When  the  patrol  boat  re- 
turned over  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Shields 
saw  his  rod  being  towed  behind  the 
patrol  boat  at  which  time  he  re- 
covered his  favorite  rod.  Mr.  Shields 
said  the  rod  worked  fine  after  being 
cleaned  up. 

William  Mantzell 
Waterways  Patrolman 
E.  Crawford  County 


SNAKES 

I recently  received  a call  from  a 
woman  who  was  certain  she  had  cop- 
perheads living  within  the  walls  of  her 
home.  After  hopefully  reassuring  her 
that  the  likelihood  of  this  being  the 
case  was  very  remote  I told  her  that 
some  people  feel  lucky  if  they  happen 
to  have  snakes  in  their  house, 
especially  if  they  have  a rodent  prob- 
lem. 

1 told  her  when  I was  assigned  to 
Delaware  County  a number  of  years 
ago,  I was  fortunate  to  live  in  an  old 
stone  house  in  Ridley  Creek  State 
Park.  Unfortunately,  I,  along  with 
most  of  my  neighbors,  had  a problem 
with  mice  and  an  occasional  rat  at- 
tempting to  move  in  with  us.  One 
family  that  never  had  this  worry  was 
that  of  the  Park  Superintendent,  Bill 
Potter. 

They  lived  in  a similar  stone  home 
along  with  a “family”  of  milk  snakes 
that  were  restricted  to  the  basement 
of  the  house.  Bill  would  often  see  one 
of  the  snakes  scurry  for  cover  when 
he  would  go  down  in  the  basement  of 
the  house.  This  was  only  one  indica- 
tion that  any  snakes  were  even 
around.  The  only  other  indication  of 
the  snake’s  presence  was  the  complete 
absence  of  any  mice  or  rats  in  or 
around  the  house,  these  animals  be- 
ing the  predominant  diet  of  these 
beneficial  reptiles. 

Larry  R.  Baker 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mifflin/Juniata  Counties 


PROM  TWePENNSYiyAN»A  RSH  COMMISSION 


£3azards  in  your 

FAVORITE  BOATING  AND 
FISHING  WATERS  (AN  QHANGE 
FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR  /. . SO 

...MAKE  A COUPLE  OF  SLOW- 
SPEED  RUNS  AT  THE  BE- 
GINNING OF  THE  BOATING 
SEASON, TO  LOCATE  ANY  NEW 
SNAGS  OR  HAZARDS  / ^ 
("watch  Tr  joe/V 

£7  HERE5  ANOTHER) 


..BE  ESPECIALLY  WATCHFUL 
FOR  FLOATING  LOGS  OR 
OTHER  DEBRIS.'  TOM  THEM 
TO  SHORE  OR  REPORT 
THEM  TO  YOUR  WATERWAYS 
PATROLMAN/' 
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THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


FISH  FACT:  The  barbels  on  the 

head  of  a catfish  enable  it  to  find 
food  even  in  very  cloudy  water.  These 
organs  enable  the  fish  to  pick  up  the 
scent  of  food  that  it  cannot  see. 


Bass  are  very  fond  of  a dobson, 

corruption  bug,  clipper,  flip-flap, 
snake  doctor,  water  grampus  or  hell 
diver.  These  are  names  given  to  hell- 
grammites  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Old-time  bait  casters  had  to  have 

educated  thumbs  to  keep  the  lines 
from  fouling  on  their  reels.  Not  so 
with  the  modern  casting  reels.  They 
have  level-winding  and  anti-backlash 
devices  and  easily  adjusted  drag  sys- 
tems that  make  them  easy  to  use  and 
largely  trouble  free. 


Crayfish  are  the  top  food  choice  of 

smallmouth  bass.  Therefore,  crayfish 
imitations  are  excellent  lures. 

Live  minnows,  frogs  that  kick  their 

legs  and  nightcrawlers  that  wriggle  se- 
ductively are  the  three  top  live  baits 
for  largemouth  bass. 


Very  clear  water  demands  the 

smallest  of  lures,  because  big  lures 
will  frighten  the  fish  rather  than  at- 
tract them.  And  with  very  light  lures  a 
very  light  line  must  be  used.  A good 
combination  is  a spinning  outfit  with 
a line  testing  only  four  pounds.  A 
light  line  not  only  makes  a tiny  lure 
easier  to  handle,  but  also  it  is  less  visi- 
ble to  fish. 


As  fall  approaches,  nymphs  be- 
come very  effective  lures  for  trout. 
This  is  because  the  hatches  of  aquatic 
insects  which  spur  surface  feeding  are 
coming  to  an  end,  and  trout  feed  less 
often  on  the  surface  and  more  often 
on  natural  forage,  including  nymphs, 
below  the  water  surface. 


Try  jigging  with  a weighted  stream- 
er. Let  the  lure  sink  to  the  bottom, 
then  move  it  with  very  light  action  of 
the  rod.  The  streamer  will  rise  up  in 
the  water,  and  then  when  line  pres- 
sure is  relaxed,  it  will  sink  nose-first 
back  down  to  the  bottom.  As  this 
process  is  repeated,  the  streamer  hops 
lightly  over  the  bottom,  just  as  a jig 
does. 


Carry  spoons  of  any  type  in  more 

than  one  finish.  From  day  to  day,  fish 
may  show  a decided  preference  for 
nickel,  brass  or  copper  spoons. 


Floating  cigar-shaped  plugs  are 

ideal  for  water  over  the  tops  of  sub- 
merged weeds.  They  are  effective  if 
twitched  gently  on  the  surface,  or 
with  a bit  of  added  weight  they  can  be 
made  to  operate  just  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  still  above  the 
weeds. 


Make  a lure  dance  and  dart  to  tease 

pickerel  into  striking.  Such  tactics 
will  scare  a bass  or  trout  but  excite  a 
pickerel. 


In  using  a live  minnow  for  bait,  run 

the  hook  through  the  lower  jaw,  al- 
lowing the  hook  point  to  emerge 
through  the  top  of  the  head.  This  rig- 
ging will  allow  the  minnow  to  remain 
upright,  in  a natural  position,  in  the 
water. 
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CLEAR  THE  AIR 


One  of  the  first  major  environmental  statutes  to  undergo  review  for 
reauthorization  is  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970.  There  are 
ominous  rumblings  about  what  the  Congress  wants  to  do  to  that  law  at 
the  request  of  the  Administration.  Pennsylvania’s  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  (to  DER)  conducted  an  indepth  study  and  made  recommendations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources,  and  we  are  pleased  that  the  Commonwealth  has  now, 
with  the  Governor’s  endorsement,  announced  a position  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral Clean  Air  Act.  Copies  of  the  Commonwealth’s  position  have  been  sent  to  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Congressional  Delegation,  and  other  key  Congressmen. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  existing  air  resource  concept  embodied  in  that  Act  has  re- 
sulted in  substantial  improvement  in  urban  air  quality  since  1970.  However,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  nagging  air  quality  problems  that  persist. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission’s  interest  (beside  having  to  breathe  air  like  everyone 
else)  is  obviously  in  the  long-range  transport  of  air  pollutants  and  acid  precipitation.  Most 
reviewers  of  the  current  management  technologies  agree  that  long-range  transport  and  acid 
precipitation  may  have  been  aggravated  by  this  concept. 

We  are  pleased  at  the  position  taken  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources,  al- 
though we  could  have  asked  for  more,  particularly  related  to  emissions  from  automobiles. 
The  suggested  approach  is  based  on  control  technology,  and  we  have  no  problem  with  that 
so  long  as  the  total  emissions  within  an  air  basin  are  targeted.  With  Pennsylvania  in  litigation 
against  the  Federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  State  of  Ohio  over  different 
standards  imposed  on  Ohio  than  on  Pennsylvania,  it  is  understandable  that  the  Common- 
wealth’s position  addresses  this  inequity.  We  were  pleased  to  see  Pennsylvania’s  position 
recommending  five  years,  instead  of  the  previously  recommended  ten,  for  the  National  Acid 
Precipitation  Assessment  Plan.  Frankly,  we  couldn  ’ t wait  ten  years — it  may  be  too  late. 

Overall,  the  Commonwealth’s  position  on  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  acceptable  for  the  interim. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  we  need  to  tighten  it  up  extensively. 

Now  comes  the  time  for  the  people  to  advise  their  U.S.  Congressmen  and  Senators  not  to 
emasculate  the  goals  of  maintaining  national  ambient  air  quality  standards  at  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety  as  being  requisite  to  protect  the  public  health. 


Ralph  W.  A bele 
Executive  Director 
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Thanks 

My  daughter,  Jennifer,  and  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  dedicated  em- 
ployees and  volunteers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  for  making 
it  possible  for  us  to  share  so  many 
hours  of  enjoyment  along  the  banks 
of  the  gorgeous  lakes  and  streams  in 
Somerset  County.  We  seldom  catch 
any  sizable  fish,  but  there  is  always 
enough  action  to  keep  our  interest 
and  spirits  soaring.  We  have  no 
doubts  that  a Pennsylvania  fishing  li- 
cense is  the  best  bargain  around. 

While  visiting  relatives  in  Harris- 
burg recently,  we  stopped  in  the 
Commission’s  state  headquarters  just 
to  see  what  goes  on  there.  Frankly,  I 
expected  the  rather  impersonal  treat- 
ment typical  of  busy  office  personnel. 
Was  I ever  wrong.  Howard  Hardie, 
Virgil  Chambers,  and  the  secretaries 
were  very  courteous  and  helpful. 
Steve  Ulsh,  who  was  on  vacation  at 
the  time,  later  called  me  at  home  and 
sent  a letter  offering  even  further  as- 
sistance. When  Mr.  Chambers 
learned  that  I am  co-sponsor  of  a lo- 
cal high  school  rod  and  bow  club,  he 
invited  me  to  participate  in  a four-day 
outdoor  education  workshop.  The 
agenda  looked  fascinating,  but  I 
wasn’t  able  to  attend.  All  of  these 
staff  members  were  complete  strang- 
ers to  us,  yet  they  offered  the  kind  of 
service  that  convinces  me  my  small  li- 
cense fee  is  being  well  spent.  They  al- 
so set  a fine  example  for  my  eight- 
year-old  daughter  and  her  eleven- 
year-old  cousin,  Melanie,  by  showing 
interest  in  their  questions.  I’m  certain 
our  visit  did  much  to  further  their  en- 
thusiasm for  this  wholesome  lifetime 
sport. 

Since  we’re  on  the  subject  of  young 
anglers,  take  another  bow  for 
P.L.A.Y.  The  patch,  newsletter,  and 
information  brochures  in  the  kit  Jen- 
nifer received  are  all  first  class.  When 
we  returned  from  Harrisburg,  Jenni- 
fer’s Zebco  Fish  America  certificates 


had  arrived.  This  is  another  fine  pro- 
gram which  recognizes  anglers  of  all 
ages  who  are  committed  to  improving 
the  quality  of  angling  by  returning 
fish  unharmed  to  their  habitat. 

As  you  can  probably  tell,  our  re- 
cent enlightening  experiences  with 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  have  helped 
our  summer  pass  all  too  quickly.  It 
makes  us  wonder  why  some  people 
don’t  enjoy  fishing  unless  they  return 
with  a full  stringer. 

Bob  and  Jenny  Hook 
Rockwood 


You  Do  Have  A Friend 

It  is  certainly  true,  “You  do  have  a 
friend  in  Pennsylvania.” 

On  a recent  fishing  trip  to  the 
Driftwood  Branch  of  the  Sinnema- 
honing,  my  friend  and  his  two  sons 
had  the  unfortunate  experience  of 
having  two  flat  tires  at  one  time.  For- 
tunately, this  happened  just  outside 
of  Sterling  Run. 

After  calling  several  garages  for  as- 
sistance and  being  refused,  we  were 
distressed.  That  is,  until  we  noticed  a 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  truck 
parked  at  a nearby  home.  My  friend 
decided  to  find  out  if  whoever  was 
driving  the  truck  could  assist  us.  It 
was  our  good  fortune  that  Stan  Hast- 
ings, the  waterways  patrolman  for 
Cameron  County,  was  home  having 
lunch.  After  my  friend  explained  our 
problem,  Stan  immediately  volun- 
teered to  drive  him  to  Emporium 
where  he  was  able  to  buy  two  new 
tires.  We  were  back  on  the  road  with- 
in two  hours. 

We  would  like  to  express  publicly 
our  heartfelt  thanks  to  Stan  for  his 
act  of  kindness.  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  can  be  proud  of 
having  someone  the  quality  of  Stan 
Hastings  represent  them. 

Tony  Lovato 
West  Newton 


Should  Be  Awarded 

I think  Mr.  Jim  Hayes  should  be 
awarded  for  his  unique  descriptive 
humor  and  accuracy  in  his  article 
“Take  A Boy  Fishing.” 

John  T.  Laley 
Meadville 


More  On  Minnows 

In  response  to  “Help”  (My  min- 
nows are  dying)  arsenic  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  tubs  will 
bleed  out  in  the  water  and  kill  the 
minnows  for  years,  much  the  same  as 
formaldehyde  will  bleed  out  of  the 
walls  of  a trailer  when  you  keep  the 
windows  and  doors  closed. 

Now,  to  bring  up  a subject  that  you 
made  light  of  a couple  years  ago. 
There  was  plenty  of  response  so  I 
didn’t  bother  to  write.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  I used  to  boat  quite  fre- 
quently at  Shenango  Dam.  It  was  on 
a Sunday  evening  getting  close  to 
dark  when  most  of  the  boaters  had  al- 
ready left.  My  wife  and  I were  head- 
ing for  the  dock  at  a pretty  good  clip, 
when  I looked  out  over  the  water  and 
saw  something  swimming  fast  enough 
to  leave  a wake  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
So,  always  of  a curious  nature,  I 
swung  the  boat  to  starboard  to  get  a 
better  look.  Well,  there  was  a North- 
ern Pike  swimming  with  her  head  out 
of  the  water  and  she  was  larger  than 
any  musky  alive  or  dead  that  I had 
ever  seen  before. 

Needless  to  say  when  I was  about 
seventy  five  or  so  feet  away,  she 
ducked  down  under  and  disappeared. 

Berwick  A.  Goff 

Ellwood  City 


And  More  On  Minnows 

I had  the  same  problem  with  min- 
nows until  I tried  keeping  less  min- 
nows in  the  tank  and  using  natural 
aeration  by  keeping  fewer  minnows. 
They  need  less  oxygen  and  natural 
aeration  is  simply  water  dripping  into 
your  tub  or  container.  This  allows  the 
minnows  to  slowly  adjust  to  the  water 
difference. 

Also,  if  you  have  chlorinated  wa- 
ter, you  may  have  to  carry  water  from 
some  other  source.  Good  luck! 

Jim  Cole 
Beaver  Falls 


Still  More 

In  regards  to  Mike  Ryman’s  min- 
nows — tell  him  to  get  a large  styro- 
foam cooler  and  get  little  stones  out 
of  the  creek  or  limestone  and  line  the 
bottom  of  the  cooler  then  fill  it  about 
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half  full  with  water.  The  best  way  is 
to  carry  the  water  in  gallon  jugs  and 
keep  the  cooler  in  the  cellar  or  some 
cool  place. 

Keep  water  on  hand  unless  you 
don’t  have  to  go  very  far  for  it.  Creek 
water  or  spring  water  is  the  best. 
Don’t  overcrowd  the  cooler  — 25  to 
35  little  minnows  to  a cooler.  Bigger 
minnows  require  more  room  and 
more  coolers. 

John  Irvin 
Calvin 


Why  Do  We  Fish? 

When  I was  a young  boy,  my  father 
used  to  take  me  fishing  — not  of- 
ten — maybe  once  a year.  We  always 
fished  on  a sunny  afternoon  sitting  on 
the  bank  of  a stream  or  drifting  in  a 
rowboat.  And,  you  guessed  it,  we 
seldom  caught  a fish  longer  than 
three  inches.  As  soon  as  our  lines 
were  in  the  water,  my  father  would 
light  his  pipe  and  ask  a question. 

Why  do  we  fish?  Usually  he  would 
be  greeted  with  a polite  silence  and  he 
would  proceed  to  answer  his  own 
question.  He  had  several  answers. 
Fishing  gets  us  out  into  the  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.  Fishing  gets  us  away 
from  job  pressures.  Fishing  gives  us  a 
chance  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
each  other. 

Years  later,  I learned  that  there  is 
another  kind  of  fishing.  The  weather 
could  be  too  hot  or  too  cold  — it 
could  be  rain  or  sleet  or  snow.  And, 
after  chasing  fish  from  Friday  night 
until  Monday  morning,  even  job 
pressure  seemed  like  a nice  thing  to 
come  back  to.  The  companionship  — 
sometimes  I had  a good  fishing  bud- 
dy — fine.  But,  sometimes  I fished 
alone  and  other  times  I wished  I had 
been  alone. 

So,  why  do  we  fish?  I won’t  say 
that  my  father  had  wrong  answers. 
We  enjoyed  our  fishing  trips  togeth- 
er. But  we  avoided  the  hot  and  cold, 
the  wet  and  the  dry,  and  most  of  all, 
the  catching.  I think  there  is  another 
reason  why  some  of  us  spend  all  our 
spare  time  catching  a few  fish  that  we 
can  either  return  to  the  water  or  clean 
them  and  bring  them  home  to  a wife 
who  wonders  why  we  didn’t  buy  them 
at  a supermarket. 

Why  do  we  really  fish?  You  might 
call  fishing  an  adventure.  But,  to  the 


dedicated  fisherman  it  is  more  than 
that.  Scientists  have  estimated  that 
our  ancestors  lived  for  perhaps  a mil- 
lion years  by  hunting,  fishing  and 
gathering  wild  foods.  Now  suddenly 
in  the  last  few  hundred  years  we  have 
learned  to  make  a much  easier  living 
by  working  in  a factory  or  an  office 
for  eight  hours  a day.  But  our  sub- 
conscious minds  are  still  working 
especially  the  minds  of  those  who  call 
themselves  fishermen.  We  are  on  the 
water.  We  feel  a tug  on  a line.  Im- 
mediately, our  primeval  mind  imag- 
ines food  — perhaps  survival  for  a 
hungry  family.  Catching  a fish  is  no 
small  accomplishment  for  a fisher- 
man with  a subconscious  mind  that 
has  not  caught  up  to  the  twentieth 
century. 

Fred  S.  Karn,  Jr. 

Pittsburgh 


For  the  Record 

Many  thanks  for  the  fine  article  on 
our  co-op  nursery  effort.  Being  the 
one  doing  most  of  the  talking  when 
Bill  Porter  came  up  for  his  story  how- 
ever, I feel  compelled  to  write  and  of- 
fer one  correction.  Apparently  Mr. 
Porter  misunderstood  me  but  Mr. 
Stuter  did  not  receive  fingerling  trout 
through  Paul  Byers.  Co-op  nursery 
policy  does  not  allow  the  distribution 
of  state  reared  fingerlings  to  individ- 
uals. This  is  why  I felt  the  real  need  to 
write  and  clear  Mr.  Byers  of  any  pos- 
sible wrongdoing.  Paul  and  his  entire 
dedicated  staff  are  among  Pa’s  finest 
and  a credit  to  our  Fish  Commission. 
We  were  granted,  by  Mr.  Byers,  pret- 
ty much  free  rein  on  the  distribution 
of  the  fruits  of  our  own  hatching  ef- 
forts. The  fingerlings  Mr.  Stuter  got 
were  offspring  of  his  own  brood 
stock. 

We  eventually  raised,  to  advanced 
fingerling  size,  some  11,000  brown 
trout  which  found  new  homes  in 
Mifflin  County  streams  last  Septem- 
ber. In  addition,  we  were  able  to  cov- 
er our  low  water  losses  of  last  year’s 
consignment  of  state  fingerlings  so 
well  that  when  we  prepared  to  start 
our  preseason  stocking  our  7,500  fish 
showed  an  actual  count  of  8,600! 

We  were  not  exempted  from  the 
low  water  problems  that  plagued  the 
other  co-ops  last  year  but  our  finger- 
ling program  bailed  us  out  in  fine 


style. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  set  the 
record  straight. 

Sincerely, 
Lloyd  E.  King 
Reedsville 


ACT  OF  KINDNESS 

Last  night  an  act  of  kindness  by  your 
busy  Waterway  Patrolman  Johnston  on 
Big  Fishing  Creek  during  the  Green 
Drake  hatch,  by  loaning  a fly  rod  to  my 
companion  Senior  Citizen  Ray  Hazel  re- 
minded me  of  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  I 
owe  to  the  top  quality  men  of  your  organ- 
ization. 

Over  fifty  years  ago  a kindly  grand- 
father taught  me  the  reduments  of  wet  fly 
fishing  for  brook  trout  on  Trout  Run  on 
Kettle  Creek  in  the  company  of  the 
Bucolic  experts  John  Van  horn  and  Rue 
Wykoff  (as  Ernie  Schweibert  calls  them), 
and  the  rare  peace  of  mind  walking  home 
in  the  quiet  of  evening,  over  the  pine  nee- 
dle cushioned  path  had  a churchlike  qual- 
ity to  this  small  boy.  I can  still  mentally 
fish  every  run  and  pool  up  to  the  Doc 
Green  Branch.  I consider  this  the  first  of 
my  “Rembrandts”  above  the  fireplace  of 
memory. 

Over  thirty  eight  years  ago  the  memory 
became  a goal  as  World  War  II  placed  me 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Himalayas  in 
India. 

Over  six  years  ago  a Waterway  Patrol- 
man on  the  Yellow  Breeches  near  the  Al- 
lenberry  watched  me  fishing  and  sug- 
gested I try  for  “the  big  browns”  near 
Weikert. 

Over  three  years  ago  I retired  to  Mill- 
heim  near  the  junction  of  Penns,  Elk,  and 
Western  Pine  Creek  and  have  been  fre- 
quently helped  by  waterway  Patrolman 
Paul  Antolosky. 

Again  as  I told  you  at  a Trout  Unlimit- 
ed Banquet  at  Toftrees,  your  organiza- 
tion has  made  my  retirement  after  forty- 
five  years  of  work  well  worthwhile. 

Thanks  for  the  long  and  never  ending 
battle  to  give  us  quality  trout  fishing  to 
come  home  to. 

Dick  North 
Millheim 


Next  Month: 
Our  50th 

Anniversary  Issue 
Don 't  Miss  It! 
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by  Joe  Workosky 

A glistening  row  of  caninelike 
teeth  blossomed  from  a small 
swirl  and  a leg-long  pike  appeared  on 
the  water’s  surface.  While  the  north- 
ern casually  chewed  on  the  lure  im- 
bedded in  his  jaw,  I had  time  to  take  a 
good  look  at  him.  A real  trophy,  I 
thought  as  my  pulse  shifted  into  third 
gear,  a good  40  inches,  maybe  18 
pounds  or  better. 

I knew  my  wife  wouldn’t  mind  the 
taxidermy  bill  for  this  fish,  because 
she  was  firmly  attached  to  the  other 
end  of  the  same  line  the  fish  was  try- 
ing to  rid  himself  of.  The  pike  wasn’t 
fighting  in  earnest,  just  cruising  slow- 
ly, almost  as  if  he  didn’t  realize  he 
was  hooked. 

I offered  my  advice  on  how  to  play 
him,  as  this  was  Mary  Ann’s  first  true 
lunker.  She  held  her  rod  tip  high, 
tightened  the  line  and  the  fish  re- 
acted. In  its  rush  for  deeper  water, 
the  spotted  beauty  turned  our  an- 
chored canoe  around  like  a weather 
vane  in  a storm.  I knew  we  were  in 
trouble. 

Mary  Ann’s  fragile  7-foot  fly  rod 
had  been  doing  a fine  job  all  morn- 
ing, jerking  crappies  into  our  craft, 
but  we  never  expected  such  a monster 
striking  an  inch  and  a half  marabou 
jig- 

The  rod  bowed  deeply  as  the  pike 
settled  into  the  weed  bed  below  us 
and  I urged  Mary  Ann  to  apply  a little 
more  pressure.  I hoped  she  would  be 
able  to  work  the  fish  up  to  our  canoe 
without  parting  the  4-pound  test  line. 
With  a little  luck,  I planned  to  get  a 
hand  in  his  gills  and  pull  him  aboard. 
At  this  point,  visions  of  my  long-han- 
dled 2 foot  wide  by  3 foot  deep  land- 
ing net  began  to  haunt  me.  The  net 
was  only  a few  hundred  yards  away, 
tucked  easily  beneath  a bed  in  our 
camper.  A great  place  for  it,  out  of 
the  way,  out  of  sight  and  totally  dry. 
Totally  useless,  too. 

The  rub  was  then  inflicted  by  Mary 
Ann,  who  reminded  me  that  she  had 
suggested  I take  the  net  as  we  de- 
parted the  camper  that  morning.  I as- 
sured her  there  was  little  need  for 
such  gear  when  in  pursuit  of  panfish. 
Besides,  I always  felt  a little  foolish 
hauling  that  huge  scoop  around. 

Mary  Ann  finally  worked  her  prize 
near  the  canoe  but  it  was  over  an 


arm’s  length  away.  Leaning  out  over 
a canoe’s  gunwales  is  a dangerous 
practice  and  I didn’t  want  to  risk  tak- 
ing a plunge  in  Lake  Glendale’s  frigid 
May  waters.  So  we  sat  watching  the 
pike  watch  us.  The  stand  off  lasted 
until  the  pike  shook  his  toothy  face 
and  raked  the  fine  line.  He  drifted 
away  slowly,  just  as  he  had  appeared. 

Losing  a good  fish  always  irritates 
me  beyond  explanation  and  the  looks 
from  the  female  in  the  bow  of  the  ca- 
noe reinforced  my  feelings.  Had  I 
taken  the  net  with  us  that  morning, 
I’m  sure  the  fish  would  be  on  the  wall 
today.  It  was  a lesson  well  learned. 

Landing  nets  are  most  often  over- 
looked by  the  novice  or  ill-prepared 
angler  for  the  same  reason  I was  with- 
out one  that  day. 


Had  I taken  the  net,  I'm 
sure  the  fish  would  be  on 
the  wall  today. 


Nets  can  be  awkward  to  haul,  they 
take  up  valuable  space  in  a small  craft 
and  sooner  or  later  everything  on 
board  seems  to  end  up  snarled  in  the 
mesh.  And  some  folks  just  never 
think  they’ll  luck  into  a huge  speci- 
men. But  when  landing  a big  fish, 
there  are  few  substitutes  for  the  job. 

When  purchasing  that  lunker  trap, 


there  are  several  things  to  consider. 
What  type  of  fish  will  the  net  be  used 
on?  Pike  and  musky  hunters  should 
be  armed  with  a sturdy  net  with  at 
least  a 3-  or  4-foot  handle.  The  mouth 
(hoop)  should  be  approximately  2 
foot  wide  by  28  inches  long,  and  the 
1-inch  mesh  should  be  at  least  30 
inches  deep.  Overall  this  net  will  be 
over  5 foot  in  length.  Collapsible  mo- 
dels are  a good  choice  for  anglers 
with  compact  crafts. 

This  brings  up  a vital  construction 
detail  in  the  collapsible  types.  Stay 
away  from  the  plastic  hoop-handle 
joint.  Most  of  them  can’t  take  the 
abuse  of  a thrashing  20-pounder  and 
even  a few  8-pounders  will  eventually 
snap  this  joint.  Also  the  crimped  han- 
dle joint  is  a relatively  weak  one  and 
should  only  be  used  with  smaller  nets. 
An  aluminum  alloy,  extruded  or 
milled  joint  is  a much  better  choice 
and  if  space  is  no  concern,  a solid 
welded  joint  is  best.  Aluminum  han- 
dles are  the  standard  of  the  industry, 
but  look  for  one  at  least  a 1 'A -inches 
in  diameter  and  filled  with  some  type 
of  buoyant  material  like  styrofoam 
for  adding  strength.  I’ve  seen  small 
diameter  thin-walled  handles  collapse 
under  the  strain  of  a big  fighting  fish, 
leaving  the  angler  with  just  a portion 
of  handle  and  the  fish  with  the  rest. 

Some  anglers  add  a short  lanyard 
with  float  attached  to  help  locate  the 
net  in  the  event  the  whole  works  goes 
overboard.  A bicycle  grip  on  the 


Net  Joints  are  important,  on  the  left  the  Aluminum 
alloy  joint  will  usually  outlast  and  perform  the  crimped 
joint  (center)  or  plastic  joint,  (right). 
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handle  also  aids  in  hoisting  a heavy- 
weight aboard  and  many  fishermen 
place  a second  grip  near  the  hoop 
joint  for  additional  leverage.  Hoop 
tubing  for  musky  nets  should  be  at 
least  Vi -inch  in  diameter  and  the  larg- 
er % inch  should  be  sturdy  enough  for 
any  fish.  The  mesh  itself  also  rates 
careful  consideration  and  1-inch  ny- 
lon netting  has  to  rate  as  tops. 
Braided  cotton  is  prone  to  mildew 
and  dry  rot  and  anyone  who  has  spent 
anytime  trying  to  cut  a multi-hooked 
rapala  out  of  this  type  of  net  will  also 
vote  for  the  synthetic  fiber,  hooks 
will  not  pierce  the  nylon  as  readily  as 
the  thicker  natural  fiber.  The  col- 
lapsible unit  offers  the  added  advan- 
tage of  easily  replacing  a worn  or 
damaged  net.  Smaller  species  of  fish 
are  often  overlooked  as  netting  candi- 
dates but  in  specialized  fishing  situa- 
tions, a long  handled  net  is  a necessi- 
ty* 

A case  in  point  is  wading  the  swift 
spring  currents  of  the  Delaware  River 
during  the  shad  run.  This  type  of  ang- 
ling offers  fishermen  a number  of  in- 
teresting challenges.  The  most  critical 
being,  getting  a leaping  roe  out  of  the 
river  and  onto  the  stringer.  Shad  are 
notorious  for  their  wild  jumps,  runs 


and  an  exceedingly  soft  mouth,  so 
finesse  landing  is  the  key  to  a bulging 
creel. 

Here,  a lighter  weight  net  is  suf- 
ficient but  it  should  have  a handle 
long  enough  to  reach  out  into  deeper 
water  without  endangering  the  ang- 
ler. A typical  Delaware  River  net 
would  be  3!/2  foot  (total  length)  with 
a 14-inch  by  20-inch  hoop  and  a 25- 
inch  deep  net.  This  size  net  can  also 
be  used  effectively  on  smallmouth 
and  largemouth  bass  but  it’s  a rare 
sight  on  a bass  boat.  Most  tourna- 
ment pros  advocate  '‘lipping-up” 
bass,  which  is  a fine  technique  for  re- 
leasing fish  unharmed  but  this  can  be 
a poor  method  under  certain  condi- 
tions. As  bass  are  much  sought  after 
by  night  time  anglers,  pitching  big 
plugs,  landing  a rowdy  5-pounder 
with  a jitterbug  lure  attached  can 
make  for  a bad  scene. 

Nothing  will  sour  a weekend  on  the 
lake  faster  than  a trip  to  the  hospital 
to  remove  a set  of  treble  hooks  from 
your  hand. 

Landing  nets  are  cheap  insurance 
but  once  you  acquire  one,  don’t  hide 
it  under  the  bed! 
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Beat  the  high  cost  of  giving! 
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by  Richard  Tate 

It  was  too  lovely  a Sunday  after- 
noon to  stay  marooned  in  the 
house  — sunny,  eighty  degrees,  with 
hints  of  a breeze  from  the  South. 
When  my  wife  and  baby  boy  lay 
down  for  their  afternoon  naps,  I de- 
cided to  visit  a small,  nearby  river, 
and  try  to  catch  a few  bass  and  fall- 
fish  on  small  plugs. 

I drove  to  the  river,  rigged  up  my 
spinning  rod  and  began  to  fish.  I’d 
been  at  it  for  fifteen  minutes  when 
something  hit  my  silver  Rapala.  After 
a brief  but  furious  battle  I landed  a 
fine  thirteen  inch  largemouth  bass, 
my  first  fish  of  the  day. 

After  I had  released  him,  I con- 
tinued to  fish  my  way  upstream, 


probing  the  flats  and  the  rapid  water. 
In  a rather  fast-moving  glide  I missed 
a solid  strike.  I figured  that  the  fish 
would  hit  again,  so  I flipped  a cast 
out  toward  a midstream  rock  that  I 
suspected  was  the  fish’s  retreat.  In- 
stead of  arriving  at  its  intended  des- 
tination, my  lure  crossed  over  a tree 
branch  before  landing  in  the  river. 

I reeled  in  my  line  and  brought  the 
lure  up  toward  the  branch,  and  when 
it  was  about  two  inches  from  the 
branch,  I gave  my  rod  a sharp  tug  to 
flip  the  lure  over  the  branch.  Now,  in- 
stead of  flipping  the  Rapala  over  the 
branch,  I succeeded  in  snagging  the 
branch,  which  caused  it  first  to  swing 


toward  me  but  then  to  sharply  pull 
against  my  rod  on  its  backswing. 
That  broke  my  line,  and  as  I watched 
the  diving  plug  drop  into  the  river,  I 
heard  the  unmistakable  crack  of 
breaking  fiberglass.  I was  sick  when  I 
saw  that  what  had  been  a two-piece 
rod  only  moments  before  had  now 
become  a three-piece  rod.  I inwardly 
cursed  the  stupid  action  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  misfortune. 

I left  the  river,  and  on  the  drive 
home  I vented  most  of  my  frustra- 
tions at  the  inside  of  my  Scout.  As  I 
walked  in  the  kitchen  door,  my  wife, 
who  had  risen  from  her  nap,  smiled 
and  innocently  queried,  “How  did 
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you  do,  dear?” 

“Well,  I caught  a nice  bass,”  I be- 
gan, “but  I broke  my  doggoned  fish- 
ing rod.  Boy,  that  really  irritates 
me!” 

“What’s  the  difference?”  she 
asked  mildly.  “It’s  just  an  old  fishing 
rod  anyhow.  You  can  buy  another 
one  when  you  get  the  money,  can’t 
you?” 

I allowed  that  I probably  could, 
but  when  I took  the  rod,  which  had 
snapped  above  the  ferrule,  upstairs  to 
put  into  its  case,  I began  to  reflect  on 
its  value.  Donna  was  right,  of  course; 
it  was  very  old,  over  twenty  years  old, 
and  it  probably  wasn’t  worth  a lot  of 
money.  I had  broken  rods  before,  but 
this  one  was  different.  All  of  the 
other  rods  I had  bought  for  myself, 
but  this  one  had  been  a Christmas 
present  from  my  mother  and  father 
when  I was  ten  years  old.  It  had  been 
the  first  fishing  rod  I had  ever  owned 
of  any  value,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  it 
was  the  most  prized  gift  that  my  par- 
ents had  ever  given  me. 

Previous  to  that  Christmas  I had 
employed  an  old  steel  rod  when  I 
went  to  the  “big  river”  — the  Rays- 
town  Branch  — with  Dad.  My  only 
gear  for  trout  fishing  consisted  of  a 
cane  pole  with  a heavy  leader  at- 
tached. I had  fished  enough  by  this 
time  to  covet  Dad’s  wonderful  spin- 
ning rod  and  reel,  and  when  I dis- 
covered that  I had  a similar  rod  and 
reel  under  my  tenth  Christmas  tree,  I 
was  ecstatic. 

That  wonderful  fishing  rod,  with 
its  attendant  reel,  was  truly  a symbol 
of  maturity  to  me,  a symbol  that  I be- 
lieved elevated  me  above  the  common 


child  I had  been  before  I had  received 
it. 

That  new  rod  helped  to  cement  a 
strong  bond  between  Dad  and  I and 
served  as  a link  to  all  of  his  excursions 
to  the  “big  river.”  I recall  a lot  of  ex- 
periences that  we  shared  that  centered 
around  the  now-broken  rod. 

Once  we  were  fishing  from  a small 
pram  that  Dad  had  built,  and  we  were 
caught  in  a driving  rainstorm.  But, 
we  couldn’t  leave  the  river;  the  bass 
went  on  a rampage,  and  we  caught 
fish  after  fish  as  they  fed  frenziedly. 
Sure,  we  were  both  soaked,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  days  of  bass  fishing  I 
have  ever  enjoyed. 

There  were  many  trips,  too;  trips  to 
Canada  for  bass  and  pike,  and  over- 
night forays  to  the  huge  Susquehanna 
River.  From  the  time  that  I received 
the  new  rod,  I was  never  left  behind 
when  my  Dad  went  on  fishing  trips. 

Besides  the  actual  fishing,  the  trips 
provided  times  that  Dad  and  I,  and  in 
later  years  my  younger  brother,  Bill, 
could  talk  freely  about  both  our  good 
and  bad  fishing  experiences.  The  trust 
that  developed  between  us  on  these 
trips  gave  me  the  confidence  as  I grew 
older  to  seek  a lot  of  advice  from  Dad 
about  various  problems  that  I had  to 
face.  I think  that  he  knew  that  I 
would  respect  his  ideas,  whether  they 
differed  from  mine  or  not.  I know 
that  these  fishing  trips  showed  Bill 
and  I that  our  Dad  was  truly  a lord 
among  men  as  he  shared  the  most  im- 
portant possession  a father  can  share 
with  his  sons,  his  time.  I want  to  re- 
member this  “fact  of  life”  as  I raise 
my  own  son. 

I do  recall  with  some  discomfiture 


the  summer  that  my  father’s  job 
forced  him  to  work  seven  days  a 
week,  and  it  looked  as  though  I 
wasn’t  going  to  fish  the  “big  river” 
very  often. 

However,  I was  fortunate  to  have  a 
splendid  uncle  who  was  willing  to 
take  me  along  when  he  went  for  bass. 
I was  probably  twelve  or  thirteen  the 
summer  that  Uncle  Bill  and  I fished 
nearly  every  weekend.  The  one  I re- 
member most  vividly  occurred  one 
afternoon  when  we  were  fishing  a 
pool  standing  twenty-five  yards 
apart,  both  using  crabs  (crayfish)  for 
bait. 

Uncle  Bill  hit  a lode  of  fish.  In  a 
short  period  of  time  he  had  subdued 
six  smallmouths  and  fallfish.  I,  hav- 
ing no  luck,  was  feeling  that  the  fish- 
ing gods  had  abandoned  me.  Uncle 
Bill  noticed  my  rather  dejected  atti- 
tude and  suggested  that  we  exchange 
positions.  I greedily  accepted  the  of- 
fer, and  soon  was  kept  busy  catching 
and  releasing  the  feeding  bass  and 
fallfish. 

As  I grew  older,  I became  fasci- 
nated by  fly  fishing  and  had  all  but 
abandoned  spin  fishing,  until  recent- 
ly. Dad  had  to  change  jobs  and  now 
works  out  of  state  and  can  fish  only 
rarely. 

Nevertheless,  that  old,  broken  fish- 
ing rod  cannot  be  replaced,  for  it  pos- 
sesses too  many  fond  remembrances 
of  fishing  trips  with  Dad,  my  brother, 
and  my  Uncle  Bill.  Though  it  will 
never  work  quite  the  same  as  it  once 
did,  I am  going  to  have  the  rod  re- 
paired; I want  to  preserve  the  fond 
memories  that  the  old  rod  was  re- 
sponsible for  nurturing. 


/ 
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Are  You  Casting  Too  Far? 


By  Jim  Bashline 

It’s  hard  to  fault  tackle  manufac- 
turers when  they  spend  a ton  of 
money  telling  anglers  that  their  new- 
est graphite  or  boron  rod  will  add 
more  yards  to  your  cast.  There  cer- 
tainly are  times  when  a long  cast  is 
needed  to  reach  the  hot  spot,  but  I’ve 
been  convinced  for  some  time  that  at 
least  fifty  percent  of  American  ang- 
lers fish  entirely  too  far  away  from 
their  boot  tops  or  boat  transoms. 
Granted  that  on  some  waters,  at  some 
times  of  the  year  and  under  certain 
conditions  it’s  advisable  to  cast  far, 
troll  a long  distance  behind  the  boat 
or  let  out  a mile  of  line  with  a live 
bait.  Far  too  many  fishermen  how- 
ever, overlook  the  near  water  to  ex- 
plore more  distant  areas. 

Let’s  start  with  a form  of  angling 
that  quite  a few  Pennsylvanians  know' 
something  about.  That’s  tiny  brook 
fishing  for  small,  native  trout.  These 
beautiful,  little  wild  fish  are  not  at  all 
selective  about  what  they  eat.  They 
can’t  afford  to  be.  In  most  of  our 
freestone  rivulets,  there  isn’t  a great 
deal  of  natural  food  to  go  around. 
Those  fish  have  to  be  on  the  alert 
most  of  the  time  in  order  to  keep 
something  in  their  bellies.  They’re 
generally  not  leader  shy  (except  bea- 
ver dam  trout  — at  times)  and  the 
size  of  the  hook  is  not  critical 
either  — but  they  darn  sure  don’t 
want  to  eat  when  confronted  with  the 
silhouette  of  a human  holding  a fish- 
ing rod. 

If  you’ve  spent  any  time  at  all 
along  the  banks  of  a small  brook  you 
already  know  that  the  slightest  hint  of 
a shadow  or  flick  of  a finger  can  send 
them  hightailing  it  for  cover.  Fishing 
in  that  pool  is  over  for  at  least  an 
hour  or  two,  maybe  longer. 

The  early  season  wormer  or  late 
season  grasshopper  specialist  learned 


how  to  approach  “little  crik”  brook- 
ies  early  in  his  career.  Too  much 
banging  and  charging  about  and  there 
would  be  no  fried  trout  for  breakfast. 
Long  casts  with  worms  or  grasshop- 
pers are  difficult  to  make  and  don’t 
produce  anyway.  The  best  way  to  pre- 
sent a bait  to  nature  brookies  is  to 
toss  the  worm,  minus  any  weight  if 
possible,  in  such  a manner  that  it  slips 
into  the  water  with  scarcely  a disturb- 
ance. (Now  there’s  nothing  there  and 
now  there  is).  If  one  does  this  well 
and  keeps  his  head  and  body  out  of 
sight,  a sassy  brookie  will  nail  it  be- 
fore you  blink  your  eyes.  Try  a long 
lob  into  the  head  end  of  a small  pool, 
when  you  are  crouched  near  the  tail 
end  of  it,  and  your  efforts  will  stand  a 
good  chance  of  being  ignored.  The 
trout  are  already  under  cover. 


Catch  the  close  fish  first 
and  the  far  fish  later. 


Exactly  the  same  things  can  happen 
in  a larger  stream  when  angling  for 
trout  of  all  species.  The  fly  rodder 
who  just  dug  deep  into  his  jeans  for  a 
new  graphite  stick  wants  to  thrill  his 
friends  and  himself  by  proving  that 
he  can  cast  into  the  next  county.  And 
he  might  be  very  good  at  laying  out  a 
60-foot  cast  — but  what  happens  to 
the  trout  that  was  ready  to  eat  a dry 
fly  only  ten  feet  from  his  rod  tip? 
Why,  it’s  into  the  next  county  regain- 
ing its  composure.  Message:  Catch 
the  close  fish  first  and  the  far  fish 
later. 

I must  admit  that  I fall  victim  of 
the  long  cast  syndrome  too  often  my- 
self and  I have  to  remember  a lesson 
learned  thirty  years  ago.  I watched 
Gene  Craighead  work  his  beautiful 
streamer  flies  on  the  upper  end  of  the 


Allegheny  River  for  three  evenings 
with  devastating  results.  I don’t  think 
he  ever  cast  more  than  20  feet  of  line 
behind  a six-foot  leader  — a stout 
one.  He  waded  softly  stirring  up  little 
or  no  debris  and  jiggled  and  bounced 
that  long  fly  along  the  bottom  like  a 
mindless  minnow.  Now  here,  now 
there  and  the  fly  in  the  water  except 
for  the  next  cast.  There  was  little 
false-casting  and  I mean,  the  water 
was  really  covered!  Not  a square  foot 
of  wet  real  estate  was  overlooked  be- 
fore he’d  take  the  next  step. 

Such  blanketing  of  the  water  is  not 
unlike  the  actions  of  the  good  solo 
hunter.  A step  or  two  and  then  look 
around  ...  at  every  suspicious  shad- 
ow and  shape.  Such  hunters  usually 
return  home  with  something  in  the 
game  bag. 

While  fish  in  heavily  pounded  wa- 
ters do  not  act  precisely  like  wild 
trout,  they  too  can  be  spooked.  It 
sometimes  appears  that  they  spend 
more  time  in  vulnerable  positions  and 
ought  to  be  easy  prey  but  remember, 
frequent  association  with  the  human 
figure  gives  the  stocked  trout  a spe- 
cial kind  of  wariness.  The  fish  know 
you  are  there  and  while  they  may  not 
dart  for  cover  at  the  slightest  flick  of 
movement,  they  aren't  going  to  come 
rushing  to  your  fly  or  bait  with  reck- 
less abandon.  Oh,  they  will  during  the 
early  period  quickly  following  their 
release  from  the  hatchery  truck  but 
once  acclimatized,  stocked  trout  are 
not  exactly  pushovers.  In  fact,  they 
can  be  among  the  most  difficult  fish 
to  hook. 

Short  casts  are  best  whenever  they 
can  be  made  because  not  nearly  so 
much  line  or  leader  is  in  or  on  the 
water.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  fish 
can  see  your  leader  no  matter  what  di- 
ameter it  is.  It’s  simply  not  as  scary 
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Short  casts  when  working  boulder  strewn  streams  is  often  the  preferred  method. 


for  them  when  they  don’t  see  too 
much  of  it. 

When  casting  spinning  lures  for 
any  game  fish,  the  same  technique 
should  apply.  How  many  times  have 
you  seen  an  angler  unlimber  his  spin- 
ning rod  and  launch  his  first  cast  clear 
across  the  stream?  Or  if  in  a boat  try 
to  make  a toss  that’s  nearly  out  of 
sight?  The  spinning  angler  would  also 
do  much  better  if  he  beat  the  close 
water  first.  A fish  making  a long  fol- 
low for  a lure  is  far  less  likely  to  strike 
it  than  one  that  plops  close  by.  This 
isn’t  a solid  rule  but  it  happens  often 
enough  to  make  us  think  ...  or 
should  make  us  think. 

The  hotshot  bass  casters  pride 
themselves  in  accuracy  and  with  good 
reason.  That’s  how  they  catch  most 
of  their  fish.  It  isn’t  a case  of  ran- 


domly casting  about.  These  special- 
ists have  some  idea  of  where  bass  will 
be  lurking  — next  to  stumps,  rock 
piles  and  weed  bed  edges  and  that’s 
precisely  where  they  want  that  lure  to 
touch  down.  And  that  “touch  down” 
is  as  important  in  good  short  line  fish- 
ing as  it  is  in  football. 

As  with  the  silent  entry  of  a worm 
laden  hook  in  a brookie  stream,  the 
soft  landing  of  a bass  plug  or  spin- 
ning lure  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
angler  who  would  be  a better  one. 
While  the  technique  requires  some 
practice,  it’s  not  all  that  difficult. 
With  a revolving  spool  reel,  the 
thumb  must  stop  the  cast  at  the  right 
place  and  then  a slight  pull  back  on 
the  rod  tip  will  cause  that  plug  to  en- 
ter the  water  with  a dull  “plop”  in- 
stead of  a wave  producing  crash.  Ad- 


mittedly there  are  times  when  an  awe- 
som  splash  will  attract  game  fish  but 
don’t  bet  on  it  happening  too  often. 
I’ll  take  the  gentle  approach  every 
time. 

The  fly  fisherman  should,  of 
course,  work  on  this  too.  The  old 
crinkle-faced  veterans  know  this  and 
so  do  a few  of  the  young  flyrod  styl- 
ists, but  for  the  most  part,  today’s 
crop  of  fly  fishermen  want  to  cast  too 
blamed  far!  They  learned  how  by 
watching  some  professional  instruc- 
tor laying  out  a full  fly  line  over  the 
grass  and  to  be  one  of  the  “big  boys” 
they  think  they  have  to  do  it  too. 
Item:  It’s  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  make  that  fly  kiss  the  water 
in  a feathery  manner  when  you’re 
reaching  for  the  other  bank!  Con- 
versely, on  a short,  easily  managed 
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cast,  the  fly  can  be  checked  a fraction 
of  a second  before  it  starts  to  fall  and 
it  will  touch  down  with  grace. 

And  that’s  another  reason  for 
using  the  lightest  line  possible  when 
fishing  for  spooky  species  or  in  clear, 
low  water.  I know,  I know,  the  books 
say  that  you’ll  cast  better  (and  far- 
ther) with  a line  that  forces  the  rod  to 
bend  more  . . . but  will  it  fish  as 
well?  I’d  much  rather  have  my  flyline 
come  down  softly  than  with  a crash. 
And  the  same  holds  true  with  spin- 
ning or  bait  casting  gear.  A line  that’s 
too  heavy  requires  more  power  on  the 
cast  just  to  get  it  to  come  off  the 
spool.  As  a result,  the  lure  enters  the 
water  like  a bullet. 

Lighter  lines  will  cast  smaller  lures 
more  readily  and  make  it  much  easier 
for  regular  size  lures  to  “splat”  gen- 
tly on  the  surface.  Except  for  muskies 
or  lake  trolling  for  salmon,  stripers 
and  large  trout,  I can  see  no  need  for 
line  testing  over  12  pounds  when  cast- 
ing lures.  Modern  monofilament  is 
good  stuff.  If  it’s  not  nicked,  it  re- 
quires a more  than  moderate  jerk  to 
break  12  pound  material. 

Besides  being  easier,  short  casts  for 
any  species  are  far  more  manageable 
when  it  comes  to  hook  setting  time. 
Too  much  slack  line  causes  a delay  in 
reaction  and  it  doesn’t  take  most 
game  fish  long  to  discover  that  all  is 
not  well  with  the  thing  in  their  mouth. 

For  the  past  three  years  I’ve  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  a “press  ang- 
ler” accompanying  one  of  the  con- 
testants in  the  annual  Bass  Masters 
Classic.  I’ve  had  the  good  luck  to  fish 
with  two  of  the  top  money  winners, 
Rick  Clunn  and  Roland  Martin. 
While  these  guys  are  capable  of  toss- 
ing a plastic  worm  or  spinner  bait  into 
the  middle  of  next  week  they  seldom 
get  more  than  40  feet  of  line  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  rod  and  usually  far  less. 
They  move  into  a potential  hot  spot 
with  all  the  caution  of  a white  hunter 
stalking  a crazed  buffalo  in  high 
grass  — and  when  they  make  a cast, 
it’s  not  only  right  on  the  button  but 
hits  the  water  like  a butterfly’s  kiss. 
They’re  fishing  for  money  and  they 
win! 

A final  thing  to  consider  is  the 
coming  of  downrigger  fishing.  Until 
these  devices  became  popular,  Great 
Lakes  trollers  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary to  lay  out  a mile  of  line.  With 
downriggers,  most  of  the  fish  are  lit- 
erally caught  right  under  the  boat. 
They  were  there  all  the  time! 
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by  Linda  L.  Steiner 

There  are  some  mighty  fish  that 
swim  in  Pennsylvania’s  waters,  huge 
muskellunge,  big  catfish  and 
walleyes  sulking  in  the  depths.  These 
are  the  glamour  fish,  the  stuff  of 
trophy  dreams,  that  tax  the  limits  of 
fishermen’s  tackle  and  imagination. 
They  are  at  the  top  of  their 
respective  finny  families  and  receive 
so  much  attention  that  we  hardly 
notice  their  lesser  relatives. 

As  every  family  has  members  that 
“make  good,”  it  also  has  its  “also- 
rans.”  In  the  case  of  these  fish 
clans,  the  pikes,  catfish  and  perch, 
of  which  the  walleye  is  the  head, 
there  are  some  nearly  forgotten 
cousins  down  the  line,  poor 
relations  who  somehow  were  missed 
when  wealth,  in  the  way  of  size  and 
therefore  fishermen  interest,  was 
handed  out.  Maybe  the  big  boys 
took  a double  helping!  Though  you 
won’t  find  the  praises  of  the  fish 
family  small  fry  extolled  in  angling 
lore,  that  doesn’t  mean  they’re  not 


common  or  interesting  members  of 
the  clan. 

The  muskellunge  has  really  stolen 
the  show  in  the  pike  family,  with 
the  heaviest  caught  in  Pennsylvania 
tipping  in  respectably  at  54  pounds 
3 ounces  and  59  inches  long.  In 
many  parts  of  the  state  big  northern 
pike  now  have  their  own  following 
of  “fishing  fanatics,”  and  what  bass 
angler  in  eastern  Pennsylvania 
hasn’t  secretly  enjoyed  catching 
hefty  chain  pickerel? 

But  sometimes  the  angler  catches 
a small,  slim  pickerel  that  doesn’t 
look  quite  right.  The  fish  is  a pike 
certainly,  same  toothy  snout,  and 
though  it  is  dark  green,  it  doesn’t 
have  the  yellow  chain  markings  that 
decorate  the  chain  pickerel.  Instead 
it  has  a number  of  dusky,  vertical 
curved  bars  on  its  sides,  paling  to  a 
creamy  white  belly.  The  fins  have  a 
reddish  or  orangey  tinge  and  the 
overall  look  of  the  fish  might  make 
the  fisherman  think  there  are  young 


muskies  in  his  favorite  stream. 
Actually,  this  Lilliputian  member  of 
the  pike  family  is  the  redfin  pickerel 
and  it  won’t  grow  any  larger.  If  you 
catch  one  twelve  inches  long,  you’ve 
got  a real  trophy,  and  many  only 
reach  half  that  size. 

The  redfin  and  its  close  relative, 
the  grass  pickerel,  are  collectively 
known  as  the  “little  pickerels.” 

Near  look-alikes,  with  the  same 
general  coloring  and  barred  pattern, 
both  sport  the  pickerel’s  dark  “tear 
drop”  marking  below  the  eye.  In 
profile,  the  redfin’s  snout  is  a bit 
humped,  while  the  grass’s  is  more 
dished.  The  main  difference  between 
them,  though,  is  their  range,  the 
redfin  being  at  home  in  the  eastern 
and  central  part  of  the  state, 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna  River 
drainages,  while  the  grass  pickerel  is 
a native  of  western  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Ohio  River  system. 

One  of  my  favorite  trout  streams 
close  to  my  home  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Poconos  has  both  chain 
and  voracious  little  redfin  pickerel, 
which  often  chase  the  lures  I throw 
for  trout.  When  we  lived  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  I 
missed  the  action  that  the  east’s 
chain  pickerel  afforded  me.  I 
occasionally  found  a close 
substitute,  the  grass  pickerel,  taking 
my  spinners,  though  with  a 
minimum  size  on  pickerel  of  fifteen 
inches  they  always  had  to  be 
returned. 

The  “little  pickerel”  are  mainly 
stream  fish  in  this  state  and  like  the 
slow,  heavily  weeded  stretches  of 
clean  waters.  They  spawn  much  like 
the  bigger  pikes,  in  the  spring 
shortly  after  ice  out,  by  scattering 
their  eggs  in  shallow  water.  True  to 
their  family  tree,  they  are  confirmed 
predators,  hungrily  taking 
fish  — crayfish,  tadpoles  and  even 
large  aquatic  insects. 

Although  the  small  pickerel  are 
given  rudimentary  consideration  as 
“gamefish,”  the  poor  stonecat  and 
madtom  are  relegated  to  being 
“baitfish,”  but  they  do  excel  at 
that.  Actually,  the  catfish  family 
spans  the  gamut,  from  huge 
flatheads  and  channel  cats  with 
records  of  35  pounds  and  around  40 
inches  long,  to  the  mid-size,  good- 
eating bullheads  to  the  tiniest 
members,  the  madtoms  and 
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stonecats.  Although  the  names  have 
come  to  be  used  interchangeably, 
madtoms  are  less  than  six  inches 
long,  while  true  stonecats  have  been 
known  to  reach  nearly  a foot. 
Common  lengths  for  both  are 
usually  much  less,  with  some 
madtoms  only  two  or  three  inches 
long. 

But  there  is  no  mistaking  that  a 
madtom  is  a catfish,  with  yellow- 
brown,  scaleless  skin,  “whisker” 
barbels  and  spines  on  its  back  and 
side  fins.  The  hard  spines  have  a 
poison  gland  at  their  base  and  pick 
up  some  of  the  venom  when  the  fin 
is  laid  back.  This  is  why  you  get  a 
painful  sting  when  the  spine  pricks 
you,  though  other  than  the  hurt  and 
swelling,  plus  the  knowledge  of  how 
not  to  pick  up  a madtom,  the  sting 
is  not  harmful. 

The  most  obvious  difference, 
besides  size  of  the  little  catfish  with 
larger  family  members,  is  the  long, 
keel-like  fin  over  the  back.  Other 
catfish  have  an  adipose  fin,  a small, 
soft  lobe  behind  the  dorsal  fin,  like 
trout.  In  the  madtom  and  stonecat, 
that  fin  is  connected  to  the  rounded 
or  squarish  tail  fin. 

Madtoms  and  stonecats,  as  the 
name  implies,  spend  the  daytime 
hours  hiding  under  stones,  rocks 
and  logs  in  streams,  especially  the 
riffles.  Like  other  catfish,  they  are 
active  at  night  and  will  eat  a variety 
of  water  life,  insects,  crustaceans, 
even  fish.  Also  along  family  lines, 
they  spawn  in  late  spring,  laying 
their  eggs  under  the  rocks,  the  males 
guarding  the  newly  hatched  catfish 
for  a time.  Perhaps  following  only 
hellgrammites  and  crayfish, 
madtoms  are  one  of  the  best 
smallmouth  bass  baits,  though  some 
avid  “stonecat  fishermen”  might 
put  them  first.  They  have  certainly 
turned  up  occasionally  in  our  net 
and  were  responsible  for  some  fine 
fishing. 

Sometimes  in  the  seine  were 
small,  colorful  fish  that,  though 
they  were  minnow  size,  were 
definitely  not  minnows.  Take  away 
the  gaudy  red-orange  and  blue 
markings  and  the  body  shape 
reminded  us  of  nothing  so  much  as 
a perch.  This  was  the  rainbow 
darter,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
darters,  smallest  members  of  the 
perch  family.  The  walleye  is  the 
Goliath  of  the  clan,  with  this  state’s 


record  at  36 / inches  and  well  over 
17  pounds,  while  the  sauger,  blue 
pike  and  yellow  perch  are  also  of 
catchable  size.  There’s  quite  a step 
downward  in  size  to  the  darters, 
most  of  which  grow  no  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  long. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  well 
over  a dozen  species  of  darters,  all 
with  perch  family  traits  like  two 
separate  dorsal  fins,  the  front  one 
spined,  the  second  one  soft,  and 
pointed  gill  covers.  Their  tails, 
however,  are  not  forked,  like  their 
relatives.  Their  pectoral  fins  look 
unusually  large  for  their  bodies,  but 
are  put  to  good  use  by  the  darters. 

Darters  lack  a functioning  swim 
bladder  so  are  not  buoyant,  like 
other  fish,  rather  heavier  than 
water,  and  when  not  moving,  sink 
to  the  bottom.  They  cannot  hover, 
but  rather  swim  by  darting  quickly 
from  place  to  place.  When  not 
hiding  under  rocks,  they  can  be  seen 
resting  on  the  stream  bottom, 
braced  on  their  fanlike  pectoral  fins, 
like  legs.  They  feed  on  small 
crustaceans  and  insect  life  in  their 
cool  water  streams.  Darters  spawn 
in  late  spring,  laying  eggs  in  gravel 
in  shallow  water,  some  types 
guarding  the  eggs  until  they  hatch, 
others  abandoning  them. 

The  brilliantly  patterned  rainbow 
darters  occasionally  seined  up  by  us 


in  the  western  part  of  the  state  were 
brightest  during  their  breeding  time, 
to  rival  expensive  aquarium  fish. 
With  their  intense,  martial  red  and 
blue,  they  have  been  understandly 
nicknamed  “Soldier  Fish.” 

Some  members  of  the  darter 
family  are  considered  endangered  in 
this  state,  but  others  are  common 
and  plentiful.  The  Johnny  darter 
can  be  found  all  across  the  state.  It 
is  a plainer  fish,  dull  olive-tan,  with 
an  odd  scale  pattern  along  its  sides 
that  looks  like  a series  of  X’s  and 
W’s.  With  dark  speckles  on  its  back 
and  fins  and  dark  streaks  on  its 
head,  the  Johnny  darter  blends  in 
easily  with  the  stream  bottom  and 
can  even  sneak  into  other  fish’s 
nests  to  eat  eggs. 

Occasionally  when  we  fish,  seine 
bait  or  just  watch  the  water,  we  see 
a fish  that  is  almost  familiar.  Like  a 
nearly  recognized  face  on  the  street, 
we  think  we  should  know  it,  but 
then,  there’s  still  some  strangeness. 
We  have  seen  the  family 
resemblance,  but  don’t  yet  know  the 
individual.  The  little  pickerels,  shy 
madtoms  and  diminutive  darters  we 
seem  to  know  already  by  long 
acquaintance  with  their  larger 
relatives.  Though  they’re  small, 
they’re  worth  our  attention,  and, 
afterall,  it  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a 
family  complete. 
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Cooking  The  Ugly  Fish 


By  Sylvia  Bashline 


It’s  easy  to  find  good  recipes  for 
Pennsylvania’s  glamour  fish  such  as 
trout,  bass  and  panfish.  But  when  it 
comes  to  suckers,  carp,  bullheads, 
pickerel,  catfish  and  even  walleye  and 
muskies  — what  should  we  do  with 
these  less  than  handsome  fish? 

Most  of  the  fish  mentioned  have 
great  tasting  flesh  but  many  present 
problems  with  excessive  bones.  What 
a shame  to  waste  good  meat  because 
we  don’t  know  how  to  utilize  it.  With 
the  price  of  protein  rising  every  day, 
cooking  some  of  the  oddball  fish  we 
catch  is  an  excellent  way  to  balance 
our  budgets.  And  several  of  these  spe- 
cies are  underharvested  because 
anglers  don’t  consider  them  edible. 

Carp  is  a fish  that  is  democratic 
about  its  environment.  Therefore  it 
can  vary  in  taste  according  to  where  it 
was  caught?  Warm,  slightly  polluted 
water  can  affect  the  meat  adversely 
while  cool,  clean  water  will  produce 
an  excellent  tasting  fish.  My  favorite 
cooking  method  for  carp  is  smoking. 
All  of  the  other  “ugly”  fish  can  also 
be  successfully  smoked.  Either  leave 
them  whole  or  cut  into  chunks.  (See 
recipe). 

With  the  boney  fish  like  suckers 
and  small  pickerel,  often  the  best 
solution  is  poach  them.  First  fillet  the 
fish  and  remove  the  skin.  Then  poach 
(simmer)  the  fillets  in  salted  water  (to 
cover)  with  a slice  of  onion,  a chunk 
of  celery  and  a bay  leaf.  The  rule  of 
thumb  in  poaching  is  10  minutes 
cooking  for  each  inch  of  thickness  of 
the  fillets.  As  soon  as  you  can  flake 
the  fish,  it  is  done.  Remove  from  the 
water  with  a slotted  spoon  and  drain 
on  paper  toweling.  Cool,  pull  the 
flesh  from  the  bones  and  break  into 
bite-sized  pieces.  Use  in  any  of  the 
following  recipes  that  call  for  chunks 
or  flaked,  cooked  fish.  Strain  and 
save  the  poaching  liquid  to  use  in 
chowders,  etc.  The  cooked  fish  can 
also  be  arranged  on  toast  or  cooked 
rice  or  pasta  and  served  with  a tangy 
fish  sauce  such  as  Clamato  Sauce 
(below).  Nothing  fancy,  just  good 
hearty  food  from  our  Pennsylvania 
waters. 
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Smoked  Fish 

4 pounds  fish 
/ cup  brown  sugar 
'A  cup  salt 

2 bay  leaves,  broken  into  pieces 
% teaspoon  freshly  ground  black  pep- 
per 

Sprinkling  of  chili  powder 

Mix  sugar  and  seasonings 
thoroughly  with  4 quarts  of  water  in 
an  earthenware  crock  or  enameled 
pan  (do  not  use  metal).  Add  fish. 
Brine  for  24  hours  in  the  refrigerator. 
The  pieces  of  fish  must  be  covered 
with  the  brine.  Remove  the  fish  from 
the  pan  and  blot  with  paper  toweling. 
Air-dry  for  1 to  2 hours  on  a cookie 
sheet  until  a glaze  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fish.  Place  on  the  oiled 
racks  in  an  electric  smoker  (don’t  let 
the  pieces  touch).  Smoke  for  about  6 
hours,  using  4 pans  of  smoke.  One- 
inch  thick  chunks  of  carp  will  require 
the  full  6 hours  while  small  whole  fish 
should  be  done  in  about  4 or  5 hours. 
Check  early.  Refrigerate  smoked  fish 
in  a heavy  plastic  bag. 


Fish  With  Clamato  Sauce 

1 / cups  flaked,  cooked  fish 
/ cup  finely  chopped  celery 
% cup  finely  chopped  onion 
3 tablespoons  cooking  oil 
Salt  & pepper  to  taste 

/ cup  heavy  cream 

2 tablespoons  flour 

1 5!4-ounce  can  clamato  juice 
Slowly  saute  the  celery  and  onion 
in  the  oil  for  about  10  minutes.  Add 
salt  and  pepper.  Blend  in  flour  and 
then  juice  and  cream  and  heat  until 
thick.  Place  fish  chunks  on  toast, 
cooked  rice  or  pasta  and  serve  with 
sauce.  Serves  4. 


Sucker  Patties 

2 cups  flaked,  cooked  fish 

1 cup  crushed  cracker  crumbs 

2 eggs,  beaten 

Salt  & pepper  to  taste 
1 tablespoon  minced  onion 
1 tablespoon  minced  parsley 
1 cup  tomato  juice  (more  or  less) 
Cooking  oil 
Tartar  sauce 

Mix  all  ingredients  thoroughly, 
adding  enough  tomato  juice  to  form 
patties.  Fry  in  hot  oil  until  well  brown 
on  both  sides  and  hot  in  the  center. 
Serve  with  tartar  sauce.  Serves  4. 


Norma’s  Fish  Chowder 

1 / cups  cooked  chunks  of  fish 
/ cup  diced  celery 

2/3  cup  diced  onions 
/ cup  diced  green  pepper 

2 tablespoons  butter 

1 cup  corn,  cut  from  the  cob  (or 
frozen) 

2 cups  diced  potatoes 
A cup  diced  carrots 

/ cup  finely  chopped  mushrooms 
A cup  crisply  cooked  bacon  bits 
2 hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped  fine 

1 teaspoon  salt 

Pepper  and  garlic  salt  to  taste 

2 tablespoons  minced  parsley 
A teaspoon  dill  weed 

1 tablespoon  lemon  juice 

/ teaspoon  fennel  (optional) 

2 cups  fish  broth 
1 cup  light  cream 
Paprika 

Saute  celery,  onion  and  green  pep- 
per for  7 minutes  in  the  butter  in  a 
large  saucepan.  Add  all  other  ingre- 
dients except  the  fish,  cream  and 
paprika.  Use  water,  if  fish  broth  is 
not  available.  Mix  and  then  bring  to  a 
boil.  Cover  and  simmer  for  20  min- 
utes. Test  the  vegetables.  If  they  are 
tender,  add  more  salt  and  pepper  if 
necessary.  Add  fish  and  cream,  bring 
just  to  the  boiling  point,  simmer 
lightly  for  about  10  minutes  and 
serve,  sprinkling  with  paprika.  Serves 
6.  Note:  This  is  the  best  chowder  I’ve 
ever  tasted. 


Baked  Pickerel 

1 'A  pounds  of  pickerel  fillets 
Salt  & pepper  to  taste 
1 10/^-ounce  can  cream  of  mushroom 
soup 

4 ounces  sliced  fresh  mushrooms  (or 
canned) 


14  cup  grated  sharp  Cheddar  cheese 
Ai  cup  dry  sherry  wine 
1 tablespoon  chopped  parsley 
Paprika 

Cut  fish  into  serving-size  pieces  and 
arrange  in  a buttered,  shallow  baking 
dish.  Add  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  soup, 
mushrooms,  cheese,  wine  and  parsley 
and  spread  over  the  fish.  Bake  in  a 
preheated  375  degree  oven  for  25 
minutes.  Just  before  serving,  baste 
the  fillets  with  the  sauce,  sprinkle 
with  a little  paprika  and  stick  under 
the  broiler  for  a couple  minutes.  Will 
serve  4. 


Shore  Lunch  Walleye 

2 pounds  skinless,  boneless  fillets 
Pancake  mix 

!4  cup  cooking  oil  (or  butter) 

Salt  & pepper  to  taste 

Dip  fillets  in  pancake  mix  and  fry 
for  about  5 minutes  on  a side  in  the 
hot  oil  in  a heavy  skillet.  Add  salt  and 
pepper.  Will  serve  4.  Note:  Walleye  is 
so  good  that  simple  recipes  are  best 
for  this  fish. 

Broiled  Walley  e 

4 walleye  fillets 
/3  cup  sliced  almonds,  crushed 
2 teaspoons  lemon  juice 
1 tablespoon  prepared  mustard 
1 teaspoon  soy  sauce 
Salt  & pepper  to  taste 
1 teaspoon  sugar 
1 shake  red  pepper 
% cup  heavy  cream 
Mix  all  ingredients  (except  fillets) 
and  spread  evenly  over  the  fish.  Place 
fish  on  a greased  broiler  pan  and 
broil  5 inches  from  heat  for  about  10 
to  12  minutes,  until  the  fish  flakes 
when  probed  with  a fork.  Serves  4. 

Meek  Catfish 

8 12-inch  catfish  (brown  bullheads) 
Flour  seasoned  with  salt  & pepper 
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2 eggs 
3/4  cup  beer 

1  tablespoon  cooking  oil 
1 cup  sifted  flour 
1 teaspoon  chervil 
Salt  & pepper  to  taste 
Gut  and  skin  the  catfish.  Remove 
the  heads.  Roll  the  fish  in  seasoned 
flour.  Make  a batter  with  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients  by  beating  the  egg 
yolks  with  the  beer,  oil,  1 cup  flour, 
chervil  and  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  egg 
whites  and  fold  into  the  egg  mixture. 
Dip  the  floured  fish  into  the  batter. 
Either  deep  fry  the  fish  or  add  !4  cup 
cooking  oil  to  a frying  pan  and  heat 
to  moderately  hot  (365  degrees).  Fry 
the  catfish  for  10  to  12  minutes,  until 
the  flesh  flakes.  Serve  with  catfish 
sauce.  Serves  4. 

Catfish  Sauce 
/ cup  mayonnaise 
1 teaspoon  Dijon-type  mustard 
1 tablespoon  soy  sauce 
1 '/2  teaspoon  horseradish 
Mix  all  ingredients  and  serve  with 
catfish. 


Chili  Butter  Sauce 

1 cup  chili  sauce 
3 tablespoons  butter 
1 tablespoon  lemon  juice 

Combine  all  ingredients,  heat  and 
ladle  over  cakes. 

Sandwich  Spread 

Flaked,  cooked  sucker  (or  other  fish) 

Salt  & pepper 

Garlic  salt 

Minced  onion 

Minced  parsley 

Prepared  mustard 

Mayonnaise 

Mix  the  fish  with  salt,  pepper  and 
garlic  salt  to  taste.  Mix  a little  minced 
onion  and  parsley,  a dab  of  mustard 
and  enough  mayonnaise  to  make  the 
mixture  spreadable.  Taste  while  you 
are  adding  ingredients  to  get  it  just 
right  for  your  family. 


Broiled  Musky  Fillets 

1 Vi  pounds  musky  fillets  (or  northern 
pike) 

Salt  & pepper  to  taste 

1 teaspoon  onion  flakes 

2 tomatoes 

1 teaspoon  chervil  (or  parsley) 

/ cup  grated  Swiss  cheese 


2 tablespoons  butter 

Dry  fillets  thoroughly  and  put  in 
buttered  baking  dish.  Sprinkle  with 
salt,  pepper  and  onion.  Chop  toma- 
toes into  small  pieces  and  place  on 
top  of  fish.  Sprinkle  with  chervil  and 
dot  with  butter.  Place  under  broiler,  4 
inches  from  the  heat.  Cook  until  the 
fish  flakes,  about  15  minutes.  Sprin- 
kle with  cheese  and  return  to  broiler 
until  the  cheese  is  melted.  Serves  4. 


Fish  Cakes 

3 cups  flaked,  cooked  fish 
5 tablespoons  butter 
5 tablespoons  flour 
'/2  teaspoon  salt 
Dash  of  pepper 
1 '/2  cups  milk 

1 14  tablespoons  minced  onion 
1 !4  tablespoons  minced  parsley 
1 teaspoon  lemon  juice 
1 cup  fine  dry  bread  crumbs 
1 egg 
Butter 

Melt  butter  in  saucepan,  blend  in 
flour,  salt  and  pepper  and  slowly  add 
milk.  Cook  until  very  thick,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  onion,  parsley, 
lemon  juice  and  fish.  Mix  well  and 
chill  for  several  hours.  Shape  into  12 
cakes,  roll  in  crumbs,  dip  into  egg 
mixed  with  2 tablespoons  of  cold  wa- 
ter and  roll  in  crumbs  again.  Chill  1 
hour.  Fry  in  butter  in  a heavy  skillet 
until  golden  brown  and  heated 
thoroughly.  Serve  with  Chili  Butter 
Sauce.  Serves  6. 


Fish  Salad 

3  cups  cooked,  bite-sized  chunks  of 
fish 

Lettuce 

'/2  pound  small  shrimp,  boiled  and 
cleaned 

1 avocado,  sliced 


2 tomatoes,  cut  in  thin  wedges 
1 rib  celery,  cut  in  bite-sized  chunks 

1 cucumber,  sliced  thinly 

2 hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  in  wedges 
Paprika 

On  a large  platter,  arrange  a bed  of 
lettuce.  In  the  center,  heap  the  chunks 
of  fish  and  shrimp.  Surround  the  fish 
with  the  vegetables  arranged  artfully 
like  spokes  of  a wheel.  Pour  Mustard 
Sauce  over  the  fish  and  vegetables 
and  sprinkle  with  paprika.  Serves  4-6. 
Mustard  Sauce 

1 8-ounce  package  cream  cheese, 
softened 

!4  cup  mayonnaise 

2 tablespoons  prepared  mustard 
'/  cup  light  cream 

% teaspoon  celery  salt 
% teaspoon  curry  powder 
2 shakes  Tabasco  sauce 

Put  all  ingredients  in  a blender  and 
blend  until  smooth.  Check  for  salt 
and  correct.  Pour  over  the  fish  and 
vegetables  and  serve. 
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Currents 


The  impossible?  Two  of  the  finer  conservation  oriented 
groups  within  the  state  B.A.S.S.  and  Trout  Unlimited  had 
a rather  impromptu  meeting  at  the  Commission’s  Stack- 
house  School  this  past  fall.  Bob  McCullough , President  of 
T.U.  (left)  and  Curt  Friebolin  of  B.A.S.S.  on  the  right 
shake  hands  at  the  meeting.  In  the  center , Ralph  Abe/e,  the 
Commission’s  Executive  Director,  who  we  are  told, 
prompted  the  whole  affair.  There  was  speculation  whether 
bass  and  trout  would  mix,  since  of  course  they  are  entirely 
different  species  and  different  sorts  pursue  them.  Now  we 
are  told  all  that  is  needed  is  to  add  water. 


Paul  Ludtke,  (left)  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Federation  of  Sports- 
man Clubs  presents  Delano  Graff 
the  Fish  Commission’s  Chief,  Divi- 
sion of  Fisheries  an  award  for  appre- 
ciation of  his  dedication  in  research 
and  management  of  our  fisheries  re- 
source. The  presentation  was  made  at 
the  club’s  9th  annual  award  dinner 
September  11th  in  Philadelphia. 


Commission  Employees  Featured  on  PBS 


In  Program  One,  airing  Novem- 
ber 5th  at  8 p.m.  on  PBS,  Jim  Bash- 
line, the  programs  host  takes  us  to 
the  Linesville  Fish  Hatchery  at  Lake 
Pymatuning  where  we  meet  Chuck 
Sanderson,  a fish  culturist  who  tells 
us  about  the  hatchery’s  efforts  to 
keep  the  state’s  waters  stocked  with 
muskies.  Chuck’s  work  for  the  Fish 
Commission  includes  supervising  a 
project  to  artificially  propagate  mus- 
kies. It’s  up  to  the  Fish  Commission 
to  supplement  the  waters,  and  even 
then,  as  Chuck  explains,  “it  takes  a 
dedicated  muskie  fisherman  to  catch 
one.’’  Artificial  propagation  of  the 
muskie  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
population  in  Pennsylvania.  Without 


help,  muskies  might  not  exist  here  at 
all,  as  very  little  evidence  has  been 
found  of  natural  reproduction. 

In  this  segment.  Chuck  shows  us 
the  unique  process  by  which  the 
anaesthetized  female  muskie’s  eggs 
are  spawned  and  fertilized  by  mixing 
the  male  sperm  with  the  eggs  under 
controlled  laboratory  conditions  at 
the  hatchery  ...  a fascinating  lesson 
in  biology. 

Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Profiles  is 
made  possible  by  grants  from  Penn- 
sylvania Public  Television  Network 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion. It  was  produced  for  PPTN  by 
WQLN-TV,  Erie  in  cooperation  with 
Nova  Productions,  Inc.,  Butler. 


Willard  T.  Johns,  (left)  Director  of  the  Fish  Commission’s 
Office  of  Information  receives  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writer’s  Meritorious  Service  Award  for  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  organization.  Presenting  the  award  are  Tom 
Fegely  (center)  immediate  past  President  and  James  Fitzer 
(far  right)  President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

OUTDOOR  PRCFHES 


Chuck  Sanderson,  superintendent  of  die  Lake  Pymatuning 
muskie  propagation  project,  Blake  Weirich,  an  aquatic 
biologist  and  Gary  Alt,  "Mister  Black  Bear",  are  featured  in 
Program  One  of  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Profiles  Program  One 
airs  November  5th  at  8 p.m.  on  PBS  and  is  a presentation  of 
WQLN,  Erie. 
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Kinzua’s  Cold  Water  Walleye 


by  Dari  Black 

A cold  November  wind  was  howling  as  I placed  a call  to 
an  angling  buddy. 

“Junie,  I was  thinking  about  going  walleye  fishing 
this  ...” 

“What  time  do  you  want  to  pick  me  up?”  came  the  re- 
ply, before  I was  able  to  finish  my  sentence. 

When  it  came  to  walleye  fishing  Junie  Poux  was  always 
ready  to  drop  everything.  He  didn’t  even  consider  asking 
where  I planned  to  fish,  since  Junie  was  confident  of  the 
answer.  Kinzua. 

In  late  October  Junie  and  I along  with  eighty-five  other 
anglers  had  fished  a bass  tournament  on  Kinzua  Reservoir. 
The  ‘problem’  was  everyone  caught  more  walleye  than 
bass. 

“Couldn’t  keep  the  walleyes  off  my  line,”  complained 
one  tournament  participant.  “The  smallies  didn’t  have  a 
chance  to  see  my  jig  before  one  of  those  glassy-eyed,  over- 
sized perch  nailed  my  bait.” 

Well,  the  bass  fishing  was  behind  us.  Now  my  interest 
centered  on  obtaining  some  tasty  fillets  for  the  freezer  and 
those  ‘over-sized’  perch  were  just  what  I had  in  mind. 

Mike  Bleech  of  Warren  had  been  keeping  me  posted  on 
the  walleye  movements  in  the  reservoir.  I would  guess  that 
Mike,  who  considers  Kinzua  a ‘walleye  factory,’  spends  as 
much  time  on  the  lake  after  these  fish  as  anyone  I know. 
Mike  had  commented  that  immediately  following  the  fall 
turnover  the  walleye  spread  out  into  all  depths.  Some  of 
these  fish  can  be  found  all  day  long  in  water  less  than  five 
feet  during  the  early  fall  months.  This  was  the  reason  many 
of  the  bass  chasers  of  October  were  hitting  ole  glass  eyes. 
However,  by  November  the  walleye  begin  schooling  in  20 
to  40  feet  of  water  on  the  steeper  drop-offs. 

I had  been  informed  by  Mike  that  earlier  in  the  month 
anglers  were  limiting  out  each  trip.  Some  of  these  fisher- 
men were  just  dunking  minnows  while  others  claimed 
bucktail  jigs  tipped  with  a large  minnow  were  the  ticket. 
Mike  advised  that  a supply  of  jigging  spoons  and  soft  plas- 
tic bodied  jigs  be  included  in  our  tackle  selection  since  the 
fish  would  likely  be  deeper  now. 

The  following  morning  I arrived  at  Junie’s  house  well 
after  sunrise.  We  had  no  desire  to  see  the  sun’s  first  rays  on 
the  water  in  November!  The  normal  hour  and  forty-five 
minute  drive  to  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  was  extended  by  a 
leisurely  breakfast  at  a cafe  en  route  to  the  lake. 

At  11:00  a.m.  we  pulled  into  Roper  Hollow  Boat 
Launch.  The  time  of  arrival  did  not  bother  us;  however, 
the  weather  did. 


“Look  at  that  sky,”  remarked  Junie  as  we  motored 
across  the  lake.  “We  are  going  to  have  to  get  our  fish  in 
quick  order.” 

A brisk  November  wind  began  churning  the  lake’s  sur- 
face. I wondered  if  we  would  get  our  afternoon  of  walleye 
fishing  in  before  the  storm  forced  us  off  the  water.  Junie 
and  I were  both  prepared  for  foul  weather  but  there  are 
limits  one  wishes  to  endure,  even  for  walleye. 

Assuming  that  the  walleye  were  concentrated  in  deep 
water,  we  had  rigged  our  rods  for  vertical  jigging.  We 
chose  medium-heavy  action  rods  as  opposed  to  the  typical 
light  ‘walleye  action’  outfit.  The  heavier  action  rods  would 
aid  us  in  setting  a hook  into  a fish  when  fishing  deep  water. 
Our  reels  were  spooled  with  twelve  or  fourteen  pound  test 
line  so  we  would  be  able  to  save  most  of  our  lures  from  the 
rock  crevices  and  stumps  of  Kinzua. 

Surveying  the  shoreline,  I directed  the  boat  towards  a 
steep  wall  which  I knew  from  previous  fishing  trips 
dropped  into  the  old  river  channel.  As  we  neared  shore  I 
shut  down  the  outboard  and  switched  on  the  depthfinder. 
With  the  boat  only  twenty  feet  from  shore,  the  flasher  was 
reading  eighty  feet  of  water  beneath  us. 

Moving  closer  to  the  vertical  wall  with  the  electric  mo- 
tor, we  began  casting  3/i  ounce  Hopkins  spoons  parallel  to 
the  rock  ledges  while  drifting  with  the  wind.  The  spoons 
were  permitted  to  free  fall  on  a semi-tight  line  bouncing 
from  shelf  to  shelf. 

A drift  of  one  hundred  yards  along  the  wall  failed  to 
produce  a fish.  At  this  point  the  river  channel  curved  away 
from  the  shore  with  the  vertical  wall  tapering  onto  a sub- 
merged stump-filled  flat.  The  water  on  the  shallower  end 
of  the  flat  was  only  15  to  20  feet,  so  we  switched  to  lighter 
weight  jigging  spoons.  We  continued  to  work  the  spoons 
right  under  the  boat  with  a lift  and  drop  technique. 

Just  after  pulling  the  spoon  loose  from  a stump,  I had  a 
solid  thump  as  the  spoon  fluttered  to  the  bottom.  “Fish- 
on,”  I called  to  Junie  as  I reared  back  on  the  rod.  The  fish 
proved  to  be  a walleye  of  about  ten  inches,  the  first  of 
many  sub-legal  fish  to  be  caught  that  afternoon. 

Several  passes  on  the  flat  produced  a half  dozen  small 
walleye.  Logic  suggested  we  try  a little  deeper.  I moved  the 
boat  across  the  flat  towards  the  open  lake  while  watching 
the  depthfinder.  The  flat  ended  in  30  feet  of  water  with  a 
series  of  rock  ledges  quickly  breaking  into  60  feet. 

The  wind  had  subsided  to  a gentle  breeze,  although 
ominous  clouds  still  covered  the  sky.  Even  in  the  light 
breeze  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  contact  with  the  bottom 
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in  30  feet  of  water  using  light  spoons,  so  it  was  back  to 
heavier  baits. 

After  the  loss  of  a Hopkins  to  a rock  ledge,  I switched  to 
a soft  plastic  shad  body  on  a ieadhead  jig.  The  single  hook 
of  a jig  hung  up  less  frequently  than  the  treble  hook  of  a 
spoon. 

Using  a Vi  ounce  jig  head  I could  keep  the  bait  directly 
under  the  boat  as  we  drifted  along  the  edge  of  the  drop  off. 
To  work  the  bait,  the  tip  of  the  rod  was  raised  about  thirty 
inches  then  lowered  slowly  so  the  fantail  of  the  shad  jig 
swam  toward  the  bottom. 

Immediately  I began  to  have  a number  of  very  light  taps 
and  pecks  on  the  new  bait.  At  first  I thought  these  hits 
were  small  perch  and  I restrained  from  setting  the  hook. 
After  all,  the  walleyes  we  had  encountered  in  the  shallower 
water  were  rapping  the  spoon  with  authority.  However, 
following  one  of  these  taps  my  line  slowly  and  steadily 
moved  toward  the  open  water.  I swept  the  rod  upward  and 
felt  a good  fish  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  momentarily 
before  it  slipped  off.  Again,  on  the  next  peck  I set  the  hook 
in  my  usual  manner,  but  lost  the  fish  in  a few  seconds. 

Well,  Junie  was  quick  to  pick  up  on  the  pattern  while 
realizing  my  mistakes.  He  reeled  up  his  spoon,  removed  it 
and  tied  on  a jig  similar  to  mine.  Pushing  the  free  spool  on 
his  bait  casting  reel,  Junie  permitted  the  bait  to  descend  to 
the  dark  depths.  On  his  first  lift  and  drop,  Junie  had  a tap. 
He  snapped  the  rod  over  his  head,  and  rather  than  lower 
the  rod  while  reeling  rapidly  to  take  up  slack,  he  simply 
held  the  rod  high  over  his  head  and  continued  to  reel.  I had 
the  net  in  position  as  he  led  our  first  keeper  walleye  to  the 
surface.  Junie  relaxed  the  line  tension  once  the  fish  was 
swung  aboard  and  the  jig  fell  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  18 
inch  walleye. 

Junie  admonished,  “You  were  losing  fish  because  fol- 
lowing your  initial  hook  set  you  lowered  your  rod  to  fight 
the  fish  in  a more  comfortable  position.  Even  though  you 
attempted  to  keep  the  slack  out  of  the  line,  lowering  the 
rod  permitted  just  enough  lessening  of  the  tension  to  per- 
mit the  jig  to  fall  out.  At  the  depths  we  are  fishing  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a good  hook  set,  so  you  must  keep  a tight 
line  on  the  fish  at  all  times.” 

Our  spirits  had  been  waning,  but  now  we  were  rekindled 
with  new  enthusiasm.  We  continued  to  make  repeat  passes 
on  the  edge  of  the  flat.  The  wind  was  favorable  for  drifting 
and  the  electric  motor  assisted  us  in  staying  on  the  right 
track. 

Every  pass  yielded  fish.  While  most  of  the  fish  were 
walleye  an  occasional  jumbo  perch  turned  up  on  the  end  of 
the  line.  For  each  legal  walleye,  we  boated  two  to  three 
sub-legal  ones.  The  number  of  small  walleye  demonstrates 
that  Kinzua  should  remain  productive  for  years  into  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  fish  were  grouped  along  the  edge  of  the  drop-off. 
Some  walleyes  were  taken  at  30  feet  right  on  top  of  the  flat, 
while  some  fish  took  the  jig  as  deep  as  45  feet. 

The  walleyes  were  hitting  very  softly.  One  had  to  con- 
centrate on  the  line  where  it  entered  the  water  to  help  de- 
tect a strike.  The  reaction  to  the  slightest  twitch  in  the  line 
was  to  sweep  the  rod  high  overhead  and  reel  steadily  while 
the  second  angler  readied  the  net.  Attempting  to  lift  the 
fish  over  the  gunwale  almost  guaranteed  loss  of  the  wall- 
eye. 


Raising  the  jig  type  lure  two  to  three  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom and  permitting  it  to  fall,  or  rather  swim  with  tail  vi- 
brating, back  to  the  bottom  was  the  most  productive  tech- 
nique. Occasionally  one  of  us  would  switch  to  a spoon  to 
offer  the  fish  a little  variety.  Again  it  was  the  vertical  drop 
that  triggered  the  walleye. 

In  the  boat’s  livewell  many  of  the  fish  regurgitated 
shiners;  some  of  the  baitfish  were  as  large  as  five  inches. 
The  plastic  bodied  shads  and  metal  jigging  spoons  simply 
imitated  injured  shiners.  An  injured  shiner  spelled  an  easy 
meal  for  the  schooled  walleye  milling  around  the  drop  off. 

The  Sassy  Shad  type  bait  produced  more  walleye  for  us 
than  the  spoons.  The  bulky  jig  fell  slower  than  a spoon. 
The  slower  descent  is  a more  effective  trigger  in  the  cold 
water.  In  addition,  fish  hold  the  soft  plastic  bait  longer 
than  a hard  metal  spoon  permitting  a little  more  time  for 
the  angler  to  react. 

Threatening  skies  finally  forced  us  to  return  to  the 
launch.  However,  in  the  few  hours  on  the  water  the  num- 
ber of  walleye  caught  exceeded  thirty  fish,  a dozen  of 
which  were  headed  for  the  frying  pan. 

Fall  angling  on  Kinzua  equals  or  surpasses  walleye  fish- 
ing anywhere  in  the  state.  By  mid-October,  following  the 
turnover,  walleyes  may  be  found  on  almost  any  bank  on 
the  main  lake  or  large  bay  that  has  stumps,  deadfalls, 
broken  stone/gravel/rubble  or  rock  shelves,  in  depths 
from  two  feet  to  forty-two  feet.  When  the  water  tempera- 
ture drops  to  near  50  degrees  the  walleyes  begin  to  regroup 
in  deep  water. 

November  is  the  best  month  to  seek  out  concentrations 
of  good  size  walleyes.  Unfortunately  by  this  time  of  the 
fall  many  anglers  have  given  up  their  rods  in  favor  of  shot- 
guns. Although  fish  activity  continues  to  increase  through 
December,  foul  weather  limits  the  days  available  for 
anglers  to  get  out  on  the  water. 

For  late  fall  walleye  check  out  the  steep  shoreline  banks 
and  fast  breaking  points  at  the  mouths  of  coves.  On  both 
the  steep  banks  and  points  look  for  rock  shelving,  stumps 
or  deadfalls  extending  into  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  water. 

Once  you  have  located  a promising  looking  area,  start 
fishing  shallow  and  slowly  work  deeper  on  the  structure 
until  you  make  contact  with  walleyes.  If  you  get  into  a 
school  of  perch,  chances  are  the  walleye  are  just  a little 
deeper.  Should  your  depthfinder  show  a school  of  sus- 
pended baitfish,  there  is  little  doubt  that  walleyes  are  lurk- 
ing nearby. 

When  preparing  for  a trip  to  Kinzua,  or  any  water,  at 
this  time  of  the  year  remember  several  points.  Be  sure  to 
dress  warmly  even  if  the  weather  in  the  morning  seems  to 
indicate  a nice  day.  Brisk  breezes  on  the  water  can  quickly 
drain  the  warmth  from  your  body.  A hat  that  covers  your 
ears  and  gloves  for  your  hands  will  go  a long  way  in  pre- 
venting frostbite.  Little  assistance  will  be  available  on  the 
lake  in  the  late  fall  from  other  boaters  if  your  outboard 
malfunctions.  During  our  November  outings  on  Kinzua  we 
seldom  saw  more  than  one  or  two  boats.  Exercise  caution 
and  common  sense  in  reading  the  changes  in  the  weather. 
Don’t  take  chances. 

Walleye  angling  on  Kinzua  can  be  the  frosting  on  the 
cake  of  a great  open  water  season.  The  memories  of  late 
season  fishing  can  warm  many  a long  winter  night  as  bat- 
ter-dipped fillets  warm  your  tummy. 
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An  Excellent  Bunch  of  Kids 


by  Nancy  Wylie 


They  came  to  work.  In  yellow 
hard-hats,  muddy  jeans  and 
sweaty  T-shirts,  32  members  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  are 
camped  at  Blue  Knob  State  Park  in 
northwestern  Bedford  County. 

Camp  Director  Bob  Dortenzo, 
stated  that  “We’re  trying  to  do  18 
weeks’  work  in  eight  weeks.  We  have 
an  excellent  bunch  of  kids.” 

YCC  brings  together  young  people 
ages  15-18  from  all  over  Pennsylvania 
for  minimum-wage  conservation  jobs 
each  summer.  The  federally-funded 
program  provides  work-and-learn  ex- 
perience, with  the  week  broken  down 
into  about  30  hours  of  labor  and  10 
hours  of  instruction. 

Blue  Knob  is  one  of  three  resident 
YCC  camps  in  the  state  — the  others 
are  at  Pocono  Ridge  and  French 
Creek.  Director  Dortenzo  says  the 


Bedford  County  site  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est — there’s  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
and  the  park  is  one  that  “has  retained 
its  natural  beauty,”  enhancing  the 
overall  impact. 

Aside  from  some  of  the  usual  YCC 
projects,  such  as  stream  and  timber 
stand  improvement,  trail  mainte- 
nance and  patching  up  cabin  roofs, 
this  year’s  enrollees  have  undertaken 
an  ambitious  new  project  a l!/2-mile 
environmental  education  trail  that  is 
to  open  to  area  schools  and  other  in- 
terested visitors  this  fall. 

The  trail  will  be  the  first  of  its  type 
in  the  area.  It  includes  five  teaching 
stations  to  focus  on  stream  life,  wild- 
life, tree  identification,  social  studies, 
and  map  and  compass  reading. 

Each  station  includes  a mini-am- 
phitheatre built  into  the  landscape, 
and  a display  board  containing  infor- 


mational materials. 

Camp  director  Bob  Dortenzo  was 
formerly  coordinator  of  environ- 
mental studies  for  schools  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Maryland,  and  has 
10  years’  teaching  experience.  This  is 
his  first  year  as  a YCC  director  and  he 
describes  the  job  and  Blue  Knob  as 
“fantastic  . . . it’ll  be  difficult 
leaving.” 

The  entire  Dortenzo  family  is  en- 
joying the  park  this  summer.  Bob’s 
wife  Anita  is  a YCC  program  aide 
and  handles  much  of  the  office  work. 
Amanda,  6;  Kate,  4;  and  Joshua,  2; 
spend  most  of  their  days  biking, 
swimming  and  wandering  through  the 
impressive  woods. 

Probably  the  most  arduous  aspect 
of  the  new  educational  trail  is  the  re- 
location of  an  old  homestead  founda- 
tion to  become  the  social  studies  sta- 
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Members  of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  repair  a cabin  roof  at  Blue  Knob 
State  Park. 


tion.  Stones  are  carefully  removed 
from  the  original  site,  labeled  with 
masking  tape  and  hauled  down  a 
steep  trail  to  a waiting  pick-up  which 
delivers  them  to  the  station  area.  The 
work  is  slow  going  sometimes  in  the 
mud  and  heat,  but  the  kids  are  deter- 
mined to  finish.  “We’ll  work  over- 
time,’’ offered  one  girl,  the  others 
agreed.  “I’ll  buy  lunch  if  we  finish  on 
time,”  offers  the  boss. 

“There’s  a lot  of  history  here,” 
continues  Dortenzo.  “There  is  evi- 
dence there  was  a small  settlement, 
maybe  150  or  more  years  ago.”  He 
points  out  the  probable  location  of  a 
bank  barn  that  is  now  forest. 

To  speed  up  the  project,  he  pro- 
poses building  a skid  to  haul  the 
stones.  The  trail  is  too  tough  for  even 
the  four-wheel-drive  pick-up  to  make 
it  all  the  way  to  the  original  site. 

Plans  call  for  a partial  log  structure 
atop  the  reassembled  foundation,  to 
illustrate  frontier  building  techni- 
ques. Artifacts  that  turn  up  at  the 
“dig”  — pottery  and  tools  — will  be 
mounted  on  a pegboard  to  add  to  the 
educational  display. 

As  a finishing  touch,  several 
YCCers  will  visit  the  county  court- 
house in  Bedford,  pore  over  the  old 
records,  and  try  to  identify  the  his- 
tory of  the  site  and  those  who  settled 
there  a century  or  more  ago. 

Dortenzo  likes  the  fact  that  each 
work  crew  contains  six  or  seven 


members,  a good  number  because, 
“They  are  busy,  and  everyone’s  do- 
ing something  important.”  For 
many,  it’s  their  first  try  at  hands-on 
and  hands-dirty  woods  work. 

“It’s  interesting,”  comments  Pat 
Doyle  of  McConnellsburg. 

“I  like  everything  about  it,”  says 
18-year-old  Renny  Taylor  of  Phila- 
delphia. His  first  project  was  helping 
to  repair  cabins,  and  he  found  the 
work  “not  too  hard.” 

Three  of  the  32  YCCers  this  sum- 
mer are  returning  as  youth  leaders, 
adding  to  their  previous  YCC  back- 
ground. The  staff  of  nine  includes  the 
crew  chiefs,  who  handle  project  su- 
pervision and  some  instruction,  and 
there  are  also  three  cooks,  kept  busy 
feeding  the  hungry  workers. 

Park  Superintendent  James  Davis 
has  the  overall  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  the  summer  program  oper- 
ates effectively,  and  the  park  staff  as- 
sists where  needed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion and  the  local  Pavia  Sportsmen’s 
Club  are  assisting  with  the  stream 
projects.  One  crew  is  building  a jack- 
dam  on  Bobs  Creek  to  create  better 
fish  habitat.  Another  is  installing  de- 
flectors made  of  wood  and  stone  to 
prevent  erosion  of  the  stream  banks. 

A previous  project  was  mainte- 
nance work  on  two  of  the  park’s 
popular  hiking  paths,  Mountain  View 
and  Lost  Turkey  trails. 

Game  Commission,  Fish  Commis- 


sion and  other  experienced  personnel 
are  on  hand  at  various  times  through 
the  summer  for  instructional  sessions. 
Bedford  County  Waterways  Patrol- 
man James  Beatty  fascinates  the  kids 
with  a stream  shocking  demonstra- 
tion — last  year’s  sessions  turned  up 
an  eel  as  well  as  trout. 

Wildlife  management,  hunter  safe- 
ty, plant  identification,  ecology  and 
many  other  topics  will  be  discussed  by 
summer’s  end. 

Another  new  venture  this  year  is 
passbook  savings  accounts  for  the 
teenagers,  arranged  with  a local  bank 
to  help  them  learn  a little  bit  about 
money  management. 

The  kids  are  backpacking,  wading 
in  the  streams,  plying  rakes  and  ham- 
mers, up  to  their  elbows  in 
mud  — and,  one  suspects,  becoming 
better  people  — not  a bad  way  to 
spend  a summer. 


Glenn  Morron,  YCC  crew  chief, 
finds  his  job  rewarding. 
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Two  Good  Co-Ops 


by  Bill  Porter 

YELLOW  BREECHES  AN- 
GLERS AND  CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION:  The  Yellow 

Breeches  Anglers,  largest  cooperative 
producer  in  Cumberland  County,  did 
a series  of  important  renovation  steps 
over  the  last  several  years. 

For  a chronological  look  at  the 
Cumberland  County  nursery,  here  is 
a play  by  play  description  from  Rich 
Little,  current  club  president: 

“Activity  began  in  1961  on  a small 
water  course  near  Boiling  Springs.  By 
1971,  the  club  had  overcome  a finan- 
cial hurdle  and  the  property  was  paid 
for.  Later  more  ground  was  pur- 
chased with  about  nine  acres  current- 
ly comprising  the  layout.” 

“1974  was  a period  of  major  over- 
haul for  the  raceways.  Amesite  had 
been  used  on  a sloping  wall  basis  and 
was  not  proving  satisfactory.  Thus  a 
considerable  construction  effort  was 
made  to  change  the  units  into  the 
more  conventional  block  and  cement 
straight-sided  walls.” 

“During  that  same  year,  and  the 
one  following,  chain  link  fencing  and 
landscaping  occupied  the  time  of 
Jack  Grimm  and  some  of  his  asso- 
ciate club  members.  Today,  the  area 
is  quite  attractive  and  is  maintained 
so.” 

“An  attractive  clubhouse  replaced 
a practical  storage  building  in  1978. 
Most  of  the  work  on  the  building  was 
done  by  club  members  with  Ernie  and 
Gene  Clay,  masterminding  the  design 
and  construction.  Ernie,  in  his  spare 
time,  is  the  club’s  nursery  manager.” 
“A  bit  different  from  the  physical 
changes  the  nursery  was  rededicated 
to  Alma  Lee  Thornton,  who  had 
made  it  possible  for  the  club  to  pur- 
chase the  land  and  water  source  for 
the  project.  An  appropriate  bronze 
tablet  was  inscribed  and  attached  to 
the  clubhouse  entrance,  commem- 
orating the  1979  memorial  service.” 
“On  the  physical  side  for  1979, 
swale  was  added  to  reduce  damage 
from  high  water  and  potential  flood- 


ing conditions  in  the  meadow. 

The  work  on  the  total  establish- 
ment continued  with  1980  seeing  an 
extensive  addition  to  the  complex.  A 
new  120'  of  raceway  was  installed 
and  the  trout  producing  capabilities 
went  up  proportionately.  The  Yellow 
Breeches  Anglers  currently  stock 
about  40,000  legal  trout  a year. 

So  the  Cumberland  County  club 
seems  to  be  in  a continual  process  of 
change  and  improvement.  What  will 
they  do  next  year  — well,  we’ll  have 
to  wait  and  see. 

POTTER  COUNTY  ANGLER’S 
CLUB:  Last  but  not  least  — in  fact, 
a better  way  of  saying  it  might  be 
“last  but  most”,  the  Potter  County 
Angler’s  Club,  entering  the  coopera- 
tive nursery  program  in  1960,  cur- 
rently produces  about  100,000  stock- 
able  trout  a year. 

With  the  number  of  fish  produced, 
it  would  follow  that  they  need  some 
more  room,  or  at  least  some  adjust- 
ment to  existing  facilities.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  case  and  a new  con- 
crete block  raceway  was  recently 
completed. 

A major  project  for  the  club,  the 
new  unit  is  210  feet  long  and  over  6 
feet  wide.  Construction  began  in 
June,  1980,  and  the  facility  was  ready 


for  fish  by  September  of  the  same 
year.  This  was  fast,  quality  work, 
considering  that  much  of  it  had  to  be 
done  by  hand.  Portions  of  the  exist- 
ing raceway,  particularly  the 
bulkheads,  had  to  be  removed  the 
hardway  with  sledgehammers.  A lot 
of  people  took  their  turns  at  this  job, 
including  the  District  Game  Protector 
from  Coudersport,  Richard  Curf- 
man. 

The  hand  work  continued  into  the 
new  construction.  With  the  terrain 
being  what  it  was,  heavy  equipment 
and  machines  were  almost  out  of  the 
question.  So  digging,  wheeling,  con- 
creting, painting,  tarring  and  so  on 
required  strong  backs  and  a lot  of 
“True  Grit.” 

Women,  as  well  as  the  men,  took 
their  turns  with  the  hammers,  shovels 
and  white  wash  brushes.  On  one  oc- 
casion, the  gentlemen  in  the  outfit 
were  taking  a well-deserved  break 
while  the  ladies  heaved  and  ham- 
mered away.  “Chuck”  Alvinski, 
ram-rodding  the  job,  happened  upon 
the  scene  — the  men  were  chewed  out 
for  goofing  off  and  the  women  were 
commended  for  their  efforts.  In  any 
event,  “Chuck”  with  his  drill 
sergeant  approach  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  got  the  job  done  in  good 
form  and  in  good  time. 


Nursery  Manager  Howard  Doud,  and  club  president 
Dan  Schoonover,  discuss  their  new  raceway,  of  Potter 
County  A nglers  Club. 
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What’s  In  Season 


by  Virgil  Chambers,  Boating 
Education  Specialist 

Fishermen,  the  first  boaters  of  the 
year  — hunters,  the  last  boaters 
of  the  year.  What  makes  this  fact 
significant?  Out-of-season  boating. 

In  our  climate,  most  boating  takes 
place  in  June,  July  and  August. 
However,  many  drownings,  boating 
fatalities,  occur  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  when  the  water  is  cold  and 
the  weather  unpredictable. 

Cold  water,  as  the  villain  in  many 
water  fatalities,  can  be  defined  as 
“any  temperature  70°F  or  lower.’’ 
However,  this  will  vary  in  each  case 
due  to  the  specific  circumstances 
and  physical  condition  of  the  person 
involved. 

Survivors  of  cold  water  accidents 
have  reported  the  sensation  of  the 
breath  being  driven  from  them  upon 
first  impact  with  the  water.  That 
initial  shock  can  place  severe  strain 
on  the  body,  and  possibly  produce 
instant  cardiac  arrest.  Total 
disorientation  may  occur  after  cold 
water  immersion.  Persons  have  been 


observed,  “thrashing  helplessly  in  the 
water’’  for  thirty  seconds  or  more 
until  they  were  able  to  get  their 
bearings.  In  addition,  immersion  in 
cold  water  can  quickly  numb  the 
extremities  to  the  point  of 
uselessness.  Those  cold  hands  will  be 
unable  to  fasten  the  straps  of  one’s 
lifejacket,  grasp  a thrown  rescue  line, 
or  hold  onto  an  overturned  boat. 
Within  minutes,  severe  pain  clouds 
rational  thought.  Finally, 
hypothermia  (exposure)  sets  in,  and 
without  rescue  and  proper  first  aid 
treatment,  unconsciousness  and 
DEATH. 

Survival  time  in  water  can  depend 
largely  on  two  factors:  the 

temperature  of  the  water  and  the 
behavior  of  the  victim.  There  is  little 
that  can  be  done  about  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  however, 
the  behavior  of  the  victim  can  be 
dealt  with.  If  boaters  are  educated  in 
the  affects  of  cold  water,  and 
survival,  it  can  make  the  difference. 
Wearing  a personal  flotation  device 
(PFD)  is  critical.  Valuable  heat 


energy  is  lost  by  trying  to  stay  afloat. 
A PFD  helps  eliminate  this  heat 
producing  movement. 

For  example,  physical  exercise  such 
as  swimming  or  treading  water  causes 
the  body  to  lose  heat  at  a rate  faster 
than  does  remaining  still  in  the  water. 
During  this  type  of  exertion,  the 
blood  is  pumped  to  the  extremities 
and  quickly  cooled.  This  is  important 
because  when  suddenly  immersed  in 
cold  water  the  boater  will  be  faced 
with  a critical  choice:  whether  to 
adopt  a defensive  posture  in  the  water 
to  conserve  heat  and  wait  for  rescue, 
or  attempt  to  swim  to  safety.  In 
adopting  a defensive  posture  one 
should  try  to  remain  as  still  as 
possible.  The  H.E.L.P.  (Heat  Escape 
Lessening  Posture)  position  of 
holding  your  upper  arms  tightly 
against  your  sides,  thighs  pressed 
together  and  raised,  to  close  off  the 
groin  region,  or  huddling  side-by- 
side,  if  others  are  in  the  water  with 
you,  are  the  two  most  effective 
methods  of  retaining  body  heat. 
Research  shows  that  heat  loss  is 
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greatest  at  the  head,  neck,  upper  sides 
of  chest  and  groin  area. 

Should  one  decide  that  swimming 
to  shore  is  the  better  choice,  a 
survival  stroke  should  be  used.  The 
modified  breaststroke,  sidestroke  or 
elementary  backstroke  will  involve 
less  exertion  than  the  typical  over- 
hand swim  or  crawl  stroke.  Neverthe- 
less, emphasis  should  be  given  to 
whichever  method  gets  you  out  of  the 
water  in  the  fastest  way  with  the  least 
amount  of  energy  loss. 

If  faced  with  an  emergency,  the 
best  defense  against  hypothermia  is 
preparation. 

This  would  involve: 

— Always  telling  someone  where 
you  are  going  and  when  you  expect  to 
return.  When  hunting  and  fishing, 
form  a party  and  take  several  boats 
along. 


— Always  wearing  a PFD  when  on 
the  water.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
don  a device  in  cold  water. 


— Dressing  appropriately  for  the 
cold.  Several  layers  of  light  clothing 
offer  better  protection  than  a single, 
heavy  layer.  Next  to  the  diver’s  wet 
suit,  wool  clothing  offers  the  best 
protection. 

Should  one  be  so  unfortunate  to 
find  themselves  in  cold  water, 
remember  to  avoid  panic  and  think 
survival.  Keep  movement  to  a 
minimum  and  if  you  must  tread 
water,  do  it  slowly.  This  will  reduce 
heat  loss  and  aid  in  retention  of  air 
trapped  inside  clothing  which  can 
provide  buoyancy  and  installation. 
KNOW  THE  DANGERS  OF  COLD 
WATER  AND  PREPARE 
ACCORDINGLY.  Remember,  while 
it  is  “in-season”  for  the  angler  and 
the  hunter,  it  may  very  well  be  “out- 
of-season”  for  the  boater. 


Duck  hunting  season  is  one  of  the  many  cold  water  seasons. 
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An  Ephemerella 
Sulfer  Spinner 


by  Chauncy  K.  Lively 
Photos  by  author 

Several  pale  Ephemerella  mayfly 
species  enjoy  wide  distribution  in 
the  trout  streams  of  the  Keystone 
State.  Known  by  anglers  as  the 
“Sulphurs,”  they  are  the  dominant 
mayfly  hatches  in  the  limestone 
spring  country  of  southcentral 
Pennsylvania  from  the  second  week 
of  May  until  the  end  of  June.  They 
reach  their  peak  in  intensity  around 
Memorial  Day,  a time  when  anglers 
of  this  region  must  do  a bit  of  soul 
searching  to  decide  between  the  best 
of  the  Sulphur  fishing  and  the 
fabled  Green  Drake  hatches  further 
north.  On  several  streams  the 
Sulphurs  reappear  in  late  August 
and  extend  throughout  late  summer 
and  early  fall,  not  in  the  great 
numbers  which  characterize  the 
earlier  hatches,  perhaps,  but  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  interest  the 
trout. 

The  Sulphurs  — at  least,  those  of 
the  genus  Ephemerella  — are  so 
named  because  of  the  strong 
yellowish  body  coloration  of  the 
duns.  They  have  three  tails  and  the 
wings  of  the  duns  are  of  varying 
shades  of  gray.  Curiously,  in 
flight  — and  particularly  on  bright 
days  — the  beating  wings  of  the  dun 
reflect  the  body  color,  creating  the 
misleading  illusion  of  an  all-yellow 
insect. 

The  common  names  of  mayflies 
may  be  deceptive  at  times  because 
the  popular  designation  of  an  insect 
often  refers  to  a totally  different  fly 
in  another  geographical  area.  For 
instance,  on  the  streams  in  and 
around  Centre  County  many  anglers 
refer  to  a rather  large  Stenacron  dun 


as  the  Sulphur.  However,  it  has  two 
tails,  a yellowish-orange  body  and 
distinctly  yellow  wings  — totally 
different  in  appearance  from  the 
Sulphurs  of  Ephemerella.  Thus, 
when  a fly  fisher  from  Bellefonte 
exchanges  views  on  the  Sulphur 
hatch  with  an  angler  from,  say, 
Chambersburg,  the  chances  are  they 
are  unwittingly  talking  about  two 
dissimilar  mayflies. 

Characteristically,  the 
Ephemerella  Sulphur  spinners 
appear  over  the  water  just  before 
dark.  Flying  with  their  abdomens 
curved  downward,  the  ovipositing 
females  release  their  eggs  from  the 
air  or,  alternatively,  brush  them  off 
at  the  surface.  Then  they  fall  to  the 
water  and  die,  their  life’s  mission 
accomplished.  Fishing  to  the  drifting 
spinners  is  an  exciting  aspect  of  fly 
fishing.  In  flat  water  trout  take  the 
flush-floating  naturals  with  a 
minimum  of  disturbance,  unlike 
their  splashy  rises  to  emerging  duns. 
Only  the  heaviness  of  the  rings 
betray  the  trout’s  size.  Casts  must 
be  accurately  measured  for  once  a 
trout  establishes  his  feeding  position 
he  will  generally  not  move  more 
than  a few  inches  to  left  or  right, 
particularly  when  the  water  is 
blanketed  with  spinners.  And  in  the 
dim  light  of  late  evening  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  surges  of 
a hooked  trout  are  stronger  than  in 
broad  daylight.  It’s  only  an  illusion, 
I know,  but  in  the  magic  of  the 
twilight  hour  everything  seems 
magnified. 

The  spent  wings  of  the 
Ephemerella  Sulphur  Spinner 
pattern  are  fashioned  from  two 
equal  bunches  of  medium  dun 


hackle  barbules.  The  tips  of  one 
bunch  are  placed  alongside  the  butts 
of  the  other  and  the  two  bunches 
are  mixed  to  provide  a single  bunch 
of  uniform  density.  This  is  affixed 
at  its  center  to  the  shank  and  the 
barbules  are  flared  by  manipulation 
of  the  thread.  In  this  type  of  wing 
the  barbules  must  be  long  enough  to 
cover  the  fly’s  total  wingspread.  The 
largest  hackles  of  an  average  cape 
will  generally  furnish  barbules  of 
sufficient  length  for  wings  of  size 
#16  and  smaller. 

At  first  glance  it  would  appear 
that  the  yellowish  egg  sac,  so 
prominant  in  the  airborne  females, 
should  be  represented  in  the  spinner 
pattern.  However,  I’m  now 
convinced  that  trout  rarely,  if  ever, 
see  Sulphur  spinners  on  the  water 
with  egg  sacs  still  attached.  On 
several  occasions  I tried  in  vain  to 
capture  female  spinners  to 
photograph  with  egg  sacs  intact. 

The  attachment  of  the  extruded  sac 
is  so  delicate  that  the  gentlest 
contact  with  the  soft  insect  net 
triggered  its  release.  Contact  with 
the  water  yields  a similar  result. 

The  body  coloration  of 
Ephemerella  Sulphur  spinners  is 
predominantly  brownish  but  the 
shades  vary  from  stream  to  stream, 
particularly  among  the  females.  A 
good  average  color  for  the  spinner 
pattern  is  yellowish  brown  with  a 
faint  olive  overcast.  I use  a blended 
dubbing  of  furs  or  synthetics  made 
up  of  four  parts  medium  brown, 
two  parts  yellow  and  one  part 
medium  olive.  However,  it’s  always 
best  to  capture  a few  spinners  from 
your  favorite  stream  and  try  to 
match  their  coloration. 
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1 Dressing  the  Ephemeretla  Sul- 
phur Spinner: 

Select  a large  medium  dun 
hackle  and  stroke  the  harbules 
to  make  them  stand  at  right 
angles  to  the  rib.  Cut  twelve  to 
fifteen  barbules  close  to  the 
rib. 

2 Place  the  cut  barbules,  butts 
down,  in  a hair  tamper.  Then 
cut  an  equal  number  of  bar- 
bules from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stem  and  place  them,  tips 
down,  with  the  first  bunch  in 
the  tamper.  Tap  the  tamper 
lightly  on  a hard  surface. 

3 (Top  view)  Tie  in  6/0  olive 
prewaxed  thread  about  W the 
shank  length  behind  the  eye  of 
a size  HI 6 dry  fly  hook.  Re- 
move the  hackle  barbules  as  a 
single  bunch  from  the  tamper 
and  roll  between  the  fingertips 
to  mix.  Tie  in  the  barbules  at 
their  midpoint  and  secure  to 
the  shank  with  criss-cross 
turns.  Pass  the  thread  through 
the  barbs  of  the  near  wing, 
over  the  shank  and  down 
through  the  barbs  of  the  far 
wing.  To  spread  and  flatten 
barbules,  make  a horizontal, 
circular  turn  under  the  base  of 
the  wings.  Then  trim  each 
wing  to  a length  equal  to  the 
overall  hook  length. 

4 Wind  thread  back  to  bend.  Tie 
in  tails  of  three  pale  muskrat 
guard  hairs  for  an  effective 
length  equivalent  to  overall 
length  of  hook.  Spread  tails 
and  apply  a small  drop  of  ce- 
ment at  apex.  Wind  thread  to 
midshank  and  trim  excess  tail 
butts. 

5 Wax  a short  length  of  the 
thread  next  to  the  hook  and 
apply  a dubbing  of  yellowish- 
brown  fur  or  synthetic.  Wind 
thread  back  until  end  of  dub- 
bing meets  base  of  tails.  Then 
wind  dubbing  forward  to  form 
a tapered  abdomen.  Make  an 
additional  turn  in  front  of 
wings. 

6 Make  a horizontal,  circular 
turn  of  dubbing  under  base  of 
wings,  then  a criss-cross  turn 
around  wings.  Finally,  taper 
dubbing  toward  eye,  whip  fin- 
ish thread  and  apply  lacquer  to 
finish  windings. 
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Pigeons 

A recent  caller  said  her  husband 
has  asked  her  to  find  out  if  it  was  le- 
gal to  use  birds  as  bait  in  Pennsylva- 
nia waters. 

My  answer,  “Yes,  if  they  are  not  of 
a protected  species  and  if  they  are 
legally  taken.  By  the  way,  that  kind 
of  fish  is  he  going  to  fish  for?” 

“Musky.” 

“What’s  he  going  to  use  for  bait?” 

“Pigeons.” 

This  may  be  the  way  to  resolve  the 
pigeon  crisis  in  the  towers  and  bridges 
around  our  cities. 

Stan  Paulakovich 
Assistant  Supervisor 
Southeast  Regional  Office 


Sniff’Em  Out 

As  we  all  know  dogs  play  a big  part 
in  our  lives.  They  are  used  as  eyes  for 
the  blind,  hunting  uses,  pets  and  to 
aid  in  police  work.  I recently  pur- 
chased a very  nice  male  Labrador 
puppy.  A Lab  being  of  the  retriever 
family,  naturally  have  that  trait  breed 
in  them.  As  pups  they  tend  to  retrieve 
various  objects,  and  if  allowed  in  the 
home  often  bring  some  strange  items 
into  the  house.  (Which  I might  add  to 
the  dismay  of  the  lady  of  the  house.) 
My  Lab  is  no  different.  One  day  he 
brought  in  a pair  of  pheasant  wings 
into  the  kitchen,  another  day  a deer 
antler  was  carried  into  the  house. 
Another  gentle  shout  — “Jerry,  your 
dog!”  On  several  occasions  a stick  or 
two. 

On  February  2,  1981  came  the  ulti- 
mate. Old  Cooter,  as  he  is  called,  (4 
months  old)  brought  in  the  winning 
prize.  I was  sitting  at  my  desk  doing 
my  monthly  reports,  when  my  wife, 
Becky,  said,  “Jerry,  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  believe  what  that  crazy  dog  of 
yours  is  trying  to  bring  in  now  and 
that’s  putting  it  mildly.”  Becky  said, 
“Go  ahead  bring  it  to  your  master. 
He’s  going  to  love  you  for  that.”  To 


my  surprise  here  came  Cooter  into  the 
room,  as  proud  as  a peacock,  carry- 
ing a musky  head  which  I had  set  out 
to  dry.  They  are  to  retrieve  ringnecks, 
grouse  and  ducks  but  FISH.  To  sum 
up,  dogs  are  used  for  sniffing  barns, 
and  many  other  forms  of  police 
work.  How  about  one  that  could  sniff 
out  illegal  fish.  Look  out  poachers! 
“Cooter,  check  that  creel!” 


Carp 

I have  not  spent  time  fishing  for 
carp  and  as  a result  I do  not  know  a 
lot  about  their  habits.  I have  been 
told  by  others  that  they  do  not  eat  liv- 
ing things  but  feed  upon  dead  or  dy- 
ing plant  matter.  I do  not  know  if 
what  I was  told  is  even  true,  however 
I did  watch  a carp  feeding  several 
months  ago  and  it  was  very  interest- 
ing indeed. 

I observed  a commotion  in  the  wa- 
ter near  shore  and  1 saw  that  a carp 
was  causing  the  ruckus.  I watched  to 
see  what  it  was  doing  and  saw  that  the 
carp  would  push  stones  around  with 
it’s  head  and  then  dart  quickly  one 
way  or  the  other.  After  several  min- 
utes had  past  it  was  obvious  that  by 
moving  the  rocks  with  his  head  that 
crayfish  were  being  chased  from  un- 
der the  stones.  All  the  carp  did  was 
run  them  down  and  eat  them.  While  1 
watched,  the  carp  caught  six  this  way. 

So  much  for  the  idea  that  carp  only 
eat  dead  things. 

Warren  W.  Singer 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Adams/N.  York  Counties 


Thanks 

The  staff  of  Fisheries  Management 
Area  Three  would  like  to  thank  the 
many  people  who  helped  us  during 
the  August  stream  inventory  of  the 
Kettle  Creek  drainage.  We  would  es- 


pecially like  to  thank  Charles  Bach, 
Jr.  for  his  assistance  and  for  helping 
to  make  the  surveying  easier  and 
more  enjoyable. 

Bob  Wilberding 
Fisheries  Technician 
Pleasant  Gap 


Yes,  It’s  The  Truth 

Many  phone  calls  are  answered  by 
my  wife  at  my  headquarters.  One  of 
the  favorite  she  enjoys  getting  and  an- 
swering is,  “How  is  the  fishing?”  Her 
standard  answer  is  “It  is  so  good  in 
Elk  County  that  you  have  to  stand  be- 
hind a tree  to  bait  your  hook.”  I 
don’t  know  if  you  call  that  “brain- 
washing” or  not. 


Thanks,  Fellas 

As  usual,  this  spring  the  Nanticoke 
Conservation  Club  spent  the  weekend 
before  trout  season  picking  up  tons  of 
garbage  along  Harveys  Creek  left 
there,  not  by  fishermen,  but  by  drink- 
ers and  partiers.  Then  in  the  heat  of 
August  they  gather  together  again, 
this  time  to  construct  a stream  im- 
provement device  to  enhance  the  fish 
habitat  of  that  stream.  Tons  of  gar- 
bage and  tons  of  rocks  just  to  ensure 
continued  and  better  fishing.  Thanks, 
fellas. 

Robert  Lynn  Steiner 
Waterways  Patrolman 
S/Luzerne  County 


One  of  Nature’s  Better 
Fishermen 

The  other  day  I had  to  sit  and 
watch  an  expert  fisherman  take  fislp 
out  of  the  Health  Township  Sports- 
men’s Club  CO-OP  Nursery.  No,  it 
wasn’t  a kingfisher  or  heron  as  you 
might  guess.  I just  couldn’t  get  up  my 
nerve  to  go  arrest  him  or  her.  It  was 
big  and  black  and  all  covered  with 
fur  — one  of  the  Pennsylvania’s 
black  bears.  About  300  pounds  of 
one  of  nature’s  better  fishermen. 

J.  Reinard 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 

Jefferson  County 


Jerry  Greiner 
Security  Officer 
Southwest  Division 


Bernie  Ambrose 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Elk  County 
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“Mr.  Rat’’ 

On  August  3,  1981  I was  making 
my  rounds  to  each  of  the  four  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  patrol  ves- 
sels assigned  to  my  district  to  get  the 
monthly  operation  log  to  do  the 
monthly  reports.  As  I stepped  onto 
the  special  dock  house  area  at  Lake 
Marburg,  Codorus  State  Park,  I saw 
a good-sized  muskrat  scurry  out  of 
our  Boston  Whaler  with  something 
red  in  its  mouth.  When  I looked 
around  the  inside  of  the  vessel  1 
found  that  “Mr.  Rat”  had  apparent- 
ly taken  dozens  of  bites  out  of  one  of 
our  red  foam,  Type  IV  Personal  Flo- 
tation Devices.  He  apparently  didn’t 
care  much  for  the  taste  of  most  of  it 
because  there  were  dozens  of  little 
bits  of  the  P.F.D.  spread  all  over  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  The  P.F.D.  itself 
looked  like  it  had  been  shot  with  a 
shotgun.  Additionally,  “Mr.  Rat” 
must  have  sampled  the  boat  seats  as 
well  for  they  all  now  have  chew  holes 
in  them. 

Ronald  L.  Hoffman 

Waterways  Patrolman 

S/York  County 


Mouths  of  Babes 

The  following  was  related  by  Dep- 
uty William  White: 

Some  time  ago  in  the  course  of  a 
boat  patrol  on  the  Shenango  Lake, 
Deputy  White  had  occasion  to  stop  a 
boat  for  a violation.  Needless  to  say, 
the  boat  operator  was  not  at  all 
pleased  about  being  stopped  and  even 
less  excited  when  told  she  would  be 
fined  for  the  violation.  As  Officer 
White  was  about  to  leave  the  scene, 
the  boating  operator  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  opportunity  to  get 
even.  While  pointing  to  a scratch  on 
her  boat  she  said  to  Deputy  White, 
“You  scratched  my  boat.”  At  this 
time  a young  lad  spoke  up  from  the 
rear  of  the  boat  and  said,  “Oh  no, 
Grandma,  don’t  you  remember  we 
did  that  last  year  at  the  dock.”  With  a 
very  red  face  the  lady  and  her  honest 
grandson  departed  the  area. 

Larry  V. Boor 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Mercer  County 


Fishing  Around 

Pennsylvania  has  various  types  of 
fishing  available  to  satisfy  all  fishing 
tastes  — trout,  salmon,  bass,  musky, 
walleye  and  various  other  species  of 
fish  found  in  a wide  range  of  water 
areas,  some  scenic  and  others  not  so 
desirable. 

Here  in  Philadelphia,  we  have  scen- 
ic parks  for  warmwater  fishing  and  a 
very  scenic  area  for  trout  fishing  on 
the  Wissahickon  Creek. 

In  the  past  few  years  fishing  had 
improved  to  the  degree  where  an  ang- 
ler now  has  a number  of  choices 
available: 

Trout  fishing,  and  a developing 
musky  and  walleye  fishery  in  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  there 
are  largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass, 
three  species  of  catfish,  eels,  yellow 
perch  and  white  perch  and  various 
species  of  sunfish.  Oh  yea,  we  still 
have  carp  — some  over  forty 
pounds.  In  addition  we  have  Ameri- 
can shad,  blueback  herring  and  ale- 
wives,  gizzard  shad  and  a smattering 
of  bowfin.  With  all  of  these  fish  pres- 
ent we  have  available  numerous  spe- 
cies of  minnows  and  turtles,  blue 
point  crabs,  a member  of  the  flatfish 
family  called  a hog-choker,  and  some 
other  saltwater  fishes.  Who  says  the 
fishing  is  terrible  in  Philadel- 
phia — only  those  who  haven’t  tried 
it. 

Frank  Schilling 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Philadelphia  County 


Safety  Devices? 

Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman  Ray 
Hoffman  was  patrolling  a state  park 
lake  on  foot  when  he  noticed  a man  in 
a canoe  about  50  feet  from  shore.  He 
asked  the  man  to  hold  up  a life  saving 
device  so  he  could  see  it.  The  man 
reached  down  and  held  up  two  quart 
thermos  bottles.  Needless  to  say, 
since  thermos  bottles  are  not  Coast 
Guard  Approved  Personal  Flotation 
Devices,  he  was  told  to  come  to  shore 
and  was  issued  a citation.  I wonder  if 
maybe  it  was  what  was  in  the  thermos 
bottles  that  the  man  considered  life 
saving. 

Gregory  Jacobs 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Schuylkill  County 


What  Price  Coal 

Recently  I attended  a meeting 
where  the  Corps  of  Engineers  pre- 
sented their  findings  as  follows:  that 
to  clean  up  approximately  40%  of  the 
mine  acid  degrading  the  Clarion 
River  it  would  cost  the  public  116.5 
million  dollars  should  it  be  under- 
taken. That  only  accounts  for  those 
discharges  produced  prior  to  ’68. 
What’s  the  cost  of  this  alternate  ener- 
gy with  the  clean-up  costs  tacked  on? 

H.  Porter  Duvall 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Jefferson  County 


A Sport? 

Some  people  have  trouble  under- 
standing just  what  it  is  they  are  trying 
to  say,  I guess.  After  writing  up  a 
fisherman  for  having  overlimit  of 
trout,  I could  not  help  but  see  his  nice 
new  S.P.O.R.T.  sticker  on  his  bump- 
er (Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 
Together).  I asked  him  did  it  really 
mean  anything  to  him.  He  said  it  does 
now. 

Owen  F.  Quarles 
Deputy  Waterways  Patrolman 
Warren  County 


Careless  Fisherman 

I have  read  many  stories  of  birds 
and  animals  being  found  dead  with 
discarded  monofilament  line  being 
the  cause  of  it.  Well,  here’s  a new 
one.  A thirty-pound  snapping  turtle 
was  found  floating  in  Oxbow  Lake. 
The  hind  legs  and  tail  were  wound  to- 
gether making  its  tail  and  legs  useless. 
Another  part  of  the  line  was  wound 
around  the  turtle’s  neck  which,  no 
doubt,  hastened  its  death. 

Haven’t  yet  heard  of  any  youngster 
getting  entangled  in  any  discarded 
fishing  line.  Will  the  next  line  you 
throw  into  a lake  or  stream,  rather 
than  put  it  in  your  coat  or  creel,  be 
the  next  one  to  make  a first  for  a per- 
son to  lose  a life  because  of  a careless 
fisherman? 

Stephen  A.  Shabbick 
Waterways  Patrolman 
Wyoming  County 
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THE  ANGLER’S  NOTEBOOK 

by  Richard  F.  Williamson 


Pork  rind  gets  hard  as  a rock  if  it  is 

allowed  to  dry  out.  When  not  in  use, 
rinds  should  be  stored  either  in  the 
bottle  in  which  they  came,  or  in  a bot- 
tle containing  a mixture  of  salt  and 
water.  And  if  that  is  too  much  trou- 
ble, use  a plastic  rind,  which  never 
dries  out  and  which  many  anglers  feel 
is  just  as  effective  as  real  pork. 

No  plug  or  spoon  ever  was  de- 
signed to  be  used  at  just  one  speed  or 
action  on  the  retrieve.  If  the  lure  you 
begin  with  does  not  produce,  do  not 
immediately  change  to  a different 
lure.  Instead,  try  variations  in  the  re- 
trieve pattern,  which  may  be  all  that 
is  needed  to  get  action.  Change  lures 
only  after  you  have  tried  all  possible 
uses  of  the  one  with  which  you  began. 

Sinking  plugs  with  long  lips  hang 

up  far  less  often  than  other  types.  The 
long  lips  make  first  contacts  with 
rocks  or  other  obstacles  and  literally 
bounce  the  plug  off  them. 


FISH  FACT:  Big  fish  of  at!  species 

have  a habit  of  staking  out  exclusive 
territory  where  they  find  safety  and 
food.  They  keep  smaller  fish  out  of 
the  area.  And  if  a lunker  is  caught  in 
such  a spot,  another  usually  takes  its 
place  in  a short  time. 


Wire  lines  are  necessary  for  some 

kinds  of  deep  trolling.  Ordinary  wire 
kinks  can  cause  all  kinds  of  problems, 
no  matter  how  light  it  is.  Braided  wire 
is  less  likely  to  kink. 


Fish  do  not  keep  well  on  stringers 

or  in  most  boat  live  wells.  If  you  plan 
to  bring  in  some  fish  in  your  boat,  put 
a goodly  amount  of  ice  in  a foam 
chest  and  keep  the  fish  in  the  chest. 
The  ice  will  keep  the  fish  fresh  and 
firm. 

Monster  plastic  worms,  some  eel 

size,  are  not  necessary  to  catch  fish. 
Try  plastic  worms  only  three  or  four 
inches  long. 


The  double  taper  line  is  the  most 

economical  of  all  and  can  be  used  in 
virtually  all  fishing  situations.  Each 
end  of  the  line  is  tapered,  but  of 
course  only  one  end  is  used  at  a time. 
So,  in  effect,  a brand  new  line  can  be 
had  by  merely  reversing  the  line  on 
the  reel. 

Shad  darts  are  special  kinds  of  jigs, 

usually  weighing  no  more  than  a 
quarter  ounce  and  with  thin  bodies. 
They  are  dressed  sparsely  with  buck- 
tail  or  snythetic  hair.  Favorite  color 
combinations  are  red  and  white,  yel- 
low and  white,  and  red  and  yellow. 


Surface  lures  that  have  lips  on  their 

heads  to  make  them  wobble  should  be 
fished  at  a slow  and  steady  pace. 

Slow  down  the  pace  of  the  retrieve 

of  a lure  if  strikes  are  few.  Fish  some- 
times are  cautious  and  will  shy  away 
from  a lure  moving  too  fast.  Give  the 
lure  just  enough  speed  to  maintain  its 
proper  action. 
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STILL  ALIVE 


i\o/  too  tong  ago,  I self-consciously  read  over  all  of  these 
“inside  the  front  cover’’  remarks  for  the  last  eight  months 
with  a very  critical  eye.  There  certainly  is  a tendency  to  be 
negative,  albeit  with  some  good  reasons.  Certainly  there  is 
cause  for  alarm  at  the  direction  the  Department  of  Interior  seems  to  be  going  un- 
der the  direction  of  Secretary  Watt — we  are  frightened  at  the  reasoning  behind 
Administrator  Ann  Gorsuch’s  having  volunteered  to  cut  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency’s  budget  by  44%,  and  a lot  of  good  programs  that  have  been  well 
administered  and  produced  sound  results  seem  to  be  on  the  way  out.  Here  at 
home  we  have  been  concerned  with  our  own  fiscal  problems  and  the  nail-biting 
experience  of  getting  another  license  increase  in  some  form  past  the  General  As- 
sembly; we  are  up  to  our  ears  in  FERC  hearings  related  to  the  restoration  of  mi- 
gratory runs  of  cliadromous  fish  in  the  Susquehanna  River;  we  are  searching  for 
some  of  Solomon’s  wisdom  to  give  us  the  best  solution  to  Lake  Erie’s  fishery 
problems;  we  are  still  concerned  about  the  effects  of  the  Administration’s  em- 
phasis on  coal  extraction  and  use,  and  the  muddying  of  our  waters  by  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development. 

However,  there’s  always  reason  for  hope — especially  at  this  time  of  year — 
when,  for  even  a short  time,  there  seems  to  be  a spirit  abroad  that  brings  out  the 
best  in  men,  and  hopes  can  be  on  the  rise. 

Just  as  a sign  of  the  tenacity  of  the  resource  for  which  we  are  responsible,  we 
were  overjoyed  to  hear  the  reports  from  area  fisheries  managers  on  surveys  of 
the  headwater  tributaries  that  were  dry  as  a bone  last  fall — the  trout  are  there. 
We  don’t  know  how  they  survived  the  extreme  adversities  of  being  without  wa- 
ter, but  somehow  they  did  it. 

Somehow  the  things  that  we  are  undertaking  are  going  to  come  out  all  right — 
I’m  counting  on  it. 


Ralph  W.  Abele 
Executive  Director 
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O UR  FIF  TIE  TH  YEA  R 


Fifty  years  ago  this  month,  Alex  Sweigart,  as  the  first 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Angler,  put  together  a seven- 
page  publication,  and  in  doing  so  created  the  Angler.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  a where,  who  caught  what  type 
of  publication,  without  illustrations  or  photos,  but  it  was 
indeed  a beginning. 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  a handful  of  editors,  each 
adding  their  own  style  and  flair  in  an  effort  to  keep 
abreast  with  a fast-growing  Fish  Commission.  In  doing 
so  we  now  celebrate  our  fiftieth  year  as  “the  voice”  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 

To  say  that  we  are  proud  to  produce  this  issue  would 
be  an  understatement.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  few 
magazines  ever  reach  their  fiftieth  year,  and  by  so  doing 
the  Angler  must  take  its  place  among  the  long-surviving 
publications,  something  that  lends  credibility  to  our 
efforts. 

So  this  is  a special  issue,  with  forty-eight  pages, 
mostly  reprints  from  Anglers  of  years  gone  by.  We  have 
enjoyed  putting  it  together  for  you.  The  long  hours  of 


pouring  over  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  capped  with 
tears  of  laughter,  agony  and  plain  exhaustion.  It  has 
been  at  once  an  immense  effort,  yet  an  enjoyable  one. 

Although  we  realize  that  it  was  an  impossible  task, 
pulling  fifty  years  into  a single  issue,  we  have  certainly 
given  it  our  best  shot.  I sincerely  hope  that  you  enjoy 
what  is  placed  within,  and  that  perhaps  it  will  bring  back 
some  fond  memories. 

Our  cover  is  by  none  other  than  Ned  Smith,  wildlife 
artist  supreme,  who  quite  eloquently  depicts  our  state 
fish,  the  brook  trout.  Inside  I am  sure  you  will  recognize 
a few  “names”  in  the  writing  field.  Others  will  be  little 
known  but  have  had  something  interesting  to  add  to  the 
Angler  over  the  years. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  support  over  the  last 
fifty  years,  for  without  a reading  audience  a magazine  is, 
of  course,  nothing.  Now  it  is  time  to  look  to  the  future 
and  the  next  fifty  years.  I hope  you  will  join  us. 

Dave  Wolf, 
Editor 


December  1931 

When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  1931 
fishing  season  in  Pennsylvania, 
another  season  was  at  hand  — the 
season  of  reveries.  For  the  ardent 
angler,  memories  of  days  astream  — 
in  the  spring  when  pussywillows 
blossom  along  the  trout  streams,  of 
dusk  on  a summer  evening  when  bass 
wallow  in  the  minnow  shallows,  and 
of  frosty  October  mornings  — are 


SEASON'S  END 
close  to  the  heart. 

Perhaps  to  these  reveries  may  be  at- 
tributed the  checking  over  of  trout 
tackle  in  January  and  the  collecting 
of  new  flies  when  ice  mantles  many  of 
the  streams. 

In  all  probability,  that  giant  brook 
trout  still  lurks  under  the  big  log  be- 
low the  eddy,  and  in  the  weed-fringed 
flat  a mammoth  smallmouth  bass 


that  smashed  tackle  last  year  still 
holds  sway. 

Whether  memory  holds  a shadow 
of  mottled  green  and  red  and  the 
chant  of  swiftwaters,  or  the  scream  of 
a reel  as  the  monarch  bass  takes  line, 
the  season  of  reveries  brings  content- 
ment of  the  finest  to  those  who 
answer  the  call  of  rod  and  reel. 


August  1933 


TROUT  FISHING  AND  THE  BARB LESS 


The  fisherman* s red  letter  days  are  here*  Trout  fishing,  a 
sport  linked  with  swift  oold  streams,  and  the  soft  green  of  grass  and  foliage 
in  early  spring,  holds  a dominant  place  in  the  affections  ef  thousands  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s anglers.  It  calls  to  the  finest  instincts  of  sportsmanship  and  fair 
play  in  those  who  fish  our  trout  streams.  Its  future  as  one  of  our  greatest  out- 
door sports  rests,  in  major  part,  with  the  fishermen. 

Opening  of  the  trout  season  on  April  15  invariably  is  heralded 
by  a rush  of  anglers  to  the  haunts  of  brook,  brown,  and  rainbow  trout.  Streams 
open  to  the  public,  many  of  them  smaller  waters  in  mountain  and  meadowland,  are 
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crowded  with  sportsmen  who  have  in  their  keeping  the  responsibility  for  good  fishing 
•in  years  to  come. 


That  responsibility  must  necessarily  be  assumed  by  fishermen 
who  look  to  the  future  of  trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who  want  to  keep  our 
streams  at  a production  peak.  Our  anglers  should  be  conservationists,  interested 
not  only  in  heavy  catches  but  improving  trout  waters  and  fishing  with  the  idea  of 
sport  predominant. 


On  many  of  our  streams  a great  number  of  undersize  trout  are 

killed  annually.  By  the  next  season,  these  fish,  or  at  least  a fair  portion  of 

them,  would  have  provided  abundant  sport  for  fishermen.  If  these  small  fish  were 
returned  to  the  stream  alive,  nature  would  be  enabled,  in  a for  more  efficient 
manner,  to  restock  waters  depleted  by  heavy  catohes. 

Consideration  for  undersize  trout  is  the  angler’s  most  ef- 
fective method  of  assuring  good  trout  fishing  for  years  to  oome. 

I heartily  advocate  use  of  the  barbie ss  hook  in  effecting 
this  great  saving  of  undersize  fish,  A barbed  hook,  embedded  deep  in  a small 
trout,  may  not  be  extracted  without  tearing  the  little  fellow  beyond  hope  of 

survival.  To  see  a four  or  five  inch  trout  drifting  with  the  current,  its  last 

feeble  efforts  to  live  tingeing  the  water  with  blood,  is  a miserable  sight  for 
the  true  sportsman.  It  is  pathetic,  and  often  inexcusable  as  well. 

Any  hook  can  be  converted  into  a barbless  by  bending  the  barb 
flat  with  a sharp-nosed  pair  of  pliers,  or  snapping  it  off.  Small  pliers  may  be 
carried  in  the  creel  or  the  pocket, 

When  a small  trout  is  brought  to  the  surfaoe,  it  may  be  re- 
leased with  the  same  pliers  without  being  taken  from  the  stream,  A twitoh  of 
the  wrist,  with  the  pliers  at  the  base  of  the  hook,  is  usually  sufficient  to  turn 
the  little  fellow  loose  unhurt. 

Our  sportsmen  this  summer  will  undertake  on  intensive  campaign 
of  stream  improvement,  aocording  to  many  reports  reoeived  at  the  Fish  Coamission. 
Their  efforts  to  improve  trout  fishing  by  bettering  stream  conditions  will  be 
made  doubly  effective  if  more  anglers  use  the  barb less  hook.  In  brief,  improved 
trout  waters  need  trout,  and  the  barbless  hook  will  go  far  toward  supplying  that 
need. 


Every  true  sportsman  admires  a fighting  fish,  whether  it  be 
trout  or  bass,  pike  peroh  or  pickerel.  The  barbless  hook  gives  these  fighting 
fish  a real  chance  to  display  their  game  qualities  to  the  utmost. 

From  every  angle  - conservation,  fair  play,  and  gameness  in 
fish  - the  barbless  hook  is  worth  while. 


Editor's  note:  You  will  quickly  realize  as  you  page  through  our  fiftieth  anniversary  edition  that  typestyle  and  format 
varies  throughout.  It  was  our  intent  to  present  the  enclosed  articles  as  closely  as  possible  to  how  they  appeared  when 
printed. 
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October  1934 


Native  Trout  Flies 

By  Chas.  M.  Wetze! 

Editor’s  Note:  In  his  concluding  article  on  Native  Trout  Flies,  Mr.  Wetzel  portrays  some  of  the  charms  of  fly 
fishing  for  trout.  And  here’s  good  news  for  Angler  readers.  Next  month,  that  favorite  bass  bait,  the  helgramite, 
is  the  topic  of  the  writer  of  these  articles. 


Silver  sedge 

CADDIS 


CINNAMON  SEDGE 


CREEPERS, 


WINGS  FOLDED 


WINGS  SPREA1 


CADDIS  FLIES. 


COWOUMq  BLUE  BOTTLE  BLACK  ON  AT 

SKETCHES  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 


DUNS 

AND 

SPINNERS. 


IN  this  the  third  and  concluding  article  on 
our  native  trout  flies,  I shall  not  attempt 
to  go  into  so  much  detail,  but  shall  cover  in 
a general  way  those  flies  commonly  observed 
on  our  waters.  First  we  shall  take  the 
Caddis  Flies  (Trichoptera). 

Like  the  insects  of  the  two  classes  already 
covered,  the  flies  of  this  class  lay  their 
sggs  upon  the  water,  or  attach  them  to 
stones  with  a jelly-like  substance,  and  the 
arva,  when  hatched,  at  once  starts  making 
:he  case,  in  which  it  spends  the  larval  stage ; 
;hese  cases  are  sometimes  constructed  out 
)f  tiny  sticks  and  bark ; then  again,  they 
nay  be  composed  entirely  of  sand,  stone  and 
fieces  of  gravel.  These  they  cause  to  ad- 
lere  by  means  of  a glue-like  thread  until 
hey  have  formed  about  themselves  a case, 
he  outside  covering  showing  the  substance 
if  which  it  is  composed,  while  the  Interior 
if  the  structure  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
ound,  and  apparently  lined  by  the  thinnest 
•ossible  coating  of  the  glutinous  substance 
hat  assisted  in  its  construction. 

While  abiding  in  these  cases  or  sheaths 
hey  are  known  as  Caddis  Creepers  or  Caddis 
Vorms.  The  cases  vary  in  length  from  a 
lalf-inch  to  an  inch  and  a half,  and  their 
llameter  (stone  case)  is  about  three-eighths 
f an  inch.  The  larva,  by  thrusting  forth 
rom  its  tubular  case  its  head  and  fore- 
set,  drags  the  case  along  wherever  it  de- 
Ires  to  go.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  still, 
uiet,  shallow  water,  and  the  portable  house 


is  one  of  nature’s  safeguards  to  protect  it 
from  the  jaws  of  larger  predatory  insects 
and  fish,  although  I have  caught  trout  where 
examination  of  their  stomachs  revealed  that 
the  entire  stone  case  including  the  larva 
had  been  eaten. 

The  lower  end  of  the  case  is  practically 
closed,  having  only  a small  air  hole.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  pull  the  caddis  worm  from 
its  case  without  tearing  it  in  two,  for  at 
the  hind  end  of  the  body  is  a pair  of  horny 
hooks  which  take  firm  hold  on  the  inside  of 
the  case ; to  remove  it  without  violence,  it 
is  best  to  split  the  sheath. 

When  ready  to  assume  the  pupa  form,  the 
larva  closes  up  the  opening  of  the  case 
with  a thick  silk  mesh.  While  so  enclosed, 
the  insect  undergoes  a change  peculiar  to 
the  pupa,  the  wings  form,  and  the  body 
alters  its  shape.  After  a time  the  fully 
formed  pupa  (which  is  enveloped  in  a thin 
skin)  tears  open  the  silken  screen  door  at 
the  mouth  of  the  case  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. The  thin  case  then  splits  open,  the 
imago  or  perfect  fly  emerges  and  grasps 
some  object,  upon  which  it  can  climb  above 
the  water,  to  expand  and  dry  its  wings. 

The  imago  has  two  pairs  of  membranous 
wings,  which  are  usually  covered  with  soft 
clinging  hair.  In  some  localities  they  are 
known  as  water  moths,  since  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  body  is  mothlike ; the  hind 
wings  are  a trifle  shorter  and  broader  than 


the  fore  wings  and  both  pair  rest  slant! 
like  a roof  over  the  abdomen.  Their  hat 
are  little  known,  and  it  is  claimed  that  thi 
are  over  sixteen  hundred  species.  The  d 
jority  are  brown  in  color,  with  white 
silver  next  predominating. 

Among  the  well  known  imitations  to  1 
angler  are  the  silver  sedge,  cinnamon  sec 
and  the  light  and  dark  caddis  flies.  I ha 
kept  some  of  the  creepers  alive  for  a lo 
time  in  fresh  water  in  a screened  compa 
ment,  and  from  my  personal  observations 
believe  that  the  silver  sedge  builds  its  & 
out  of  stones  while  the  brown  variety, 
cinnamon  sedge,  constructs  its  home  fr< 
twigs  and  bark.  The  silver  sedge  is  vc 
effective  for  brown  trout. 

The  Cowdung 

It  is  claimed  that  this  fly  should  be  us 
on  windy  days,  as  the  natural  fly  is  foui 
upon  the  water  only  when  blown  there 
strong  winds;  but  it  has  been  demonstratl 
that  the  fly  is  equally  successful  at  otl 
times,  which  proves  the  wind  theory  un 
liable.  The  color  of  the  male  when  nev 
hatched  is  a bright  yellow,  that  of  the  femi 
a greenish  brown.  The  larva  of  these  fl 
feed  upon  the  excrement  of  cattle,  and  t 
females  may  be  seen  hovering  In  its  vicini 
as  they  lay  their  eggs  near  or  upon  it.  Tb 
belong  to  the  family  of  Diptera,  and  are  ra 
in  some  localities.  Yet  in  the  Pocono  Moi 
tains  they  are  fairly  abundant.  At  tin 
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the  artificial  is  a very  good  fly,  especially 
during  early  spring. 

The  Blue  Bottle 

The  blue  bottle,  or  blow  fly,  is  so  familiar 
to  all  of  us  that  a description  seems  unnec- 
essary. It  deposits  its  eggs  upon  decaying 
vegetable  matter  and  from  them  are  hatched 
larva  or  maggots ; they  then  bury  themselves 
and  develop  rapidly  into  the  perfect  insect. 
They  are  frequently  down  on  the  water  on 
windy  days,  when  they  appear  the  most 
successful. 

The  Midge 

This  fly  belongs  to  the  order  of  Diptera 
and  appears  on  the  water  during  July  and 
August.  It  is  small  in  size,  and  in  appear- 
ance resembles  the  mosquito,  though  a casual 
glance  will  immediately  distinguish^,  due  to 
the  short  feathery  antennae  or  feelers  on 
its  head.  It  is  more  or  less  a nocturnal  fly 
and  at  night  can  be  seen  in  large  numbers 
swarming  around  the  lights  near  the  streams. 
It  is  especially  abundant  on  Wallenpaupack 
Creek  and  on  the  lake  itself,  where  the  en- 
tire surface  is  at  times  sprinkled  with  the 
floating  spent  fly.  These  midge  flies  (arti- 
ficial) are  good  for  taking  trout  late  in  the 
season  and  are  probably  responsible  for  the 
old  angling  maxim : “Use  small  flies  when 
the  streams  are  low  and  clear.” 

The  Black  Gnat 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  this 
fly  may  be  seen  in  swarms,  skifnming  over 
the  surface  of  the  brooks  at  great  speed  for 
a few  yards  up  and  down  the  stream.  Ap- 
pearing on  the  water  at  a time  when  fishing 
is  usually  at  its  best,  the  annoyance  caused 
by  these  insects  is  particularly  aggravating 
to  the  angler. 

I have  known  times  when  my  artificial  dry 
fly,  floating  downstream  over  a rising  fish, 
was  completely  submerged  by  a swarm  of 
black  gnats,  and  just  at  a time  when  a strike 
appeared  imminent.  They  seem  to  appear 
in  greater  quantities  on  the  smaller  moun- 
tain brooks,  and  on  Weiker  Run  they  were 
especially  plentiful  this  summer. 

On  cold  windy  days  and  in  dark  shadowy 
spots,  they  may  be  observed  clinging  to  the 
large,  damp,  moss  covered  rocks,  just  at  the 
water’s  edge ; when  alarmed  or  disturbed, 
they  dash  for  the  water,  and  skim  over  the 
surface  at  lightning  speed. 

I have  caught  trout  that  were  literally 
gorged  on  this  fly,  and  its  artificial  occupies 
a position  of  respect  and  admiration  in  every 
angler’s  fly  book  or  box.  The  wet  fly,  used 
after  nightfall,  is  one  of  the  angler’s  favor- 
ites, and  has  accounted  for  many  and  large 
brook  trout.  The  black  gnats,  belong  to  the 
family  of  Diptera  and  in  size  are  very  small. 
The  Dons 

These  flies  are  erroneously  believed  by 
||8ome  to  belong  to  the  Gaddis  fly  group,  but 
in  reality  they  belong  to  the  family  of  Ephe- 
meridae,  or  May  Flies.  They  are  consider- 
ably smaller  than  the  Drakes  and  are 
clothed  in  a variety  of  colors,  but  their  gen- 
eral characteristics,  so  far  as  relating  to 
their  habits  and  general  shape  of  body,  re- 
main the  same.  They  are  in  the  sub-imago 
^stage,  but  imperfect  and  preparing  to  cast 
off  a fine  skin  that  envelops  them,  (wings 
and  all,)  to  become  spinners.  What  has  been 
written  about  the  Drakes  in  the  August  is- 
Bue  of  the  Angler  applies  equally  to  this 
group,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned.  Among 
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those  commonly  recognized  by  anglers,  are 
the  Olive  Dun,  Blue  Dun,  Iron  Blue  Dun 
Pale  Evening  Dun,  Whirling  Blue  Dun  and 
the  Pale  Watery  Dun.  These  flies  are  our 
most  common,  and  are  found  on  practically 
all  of  our  trout  streams. 

The  Spinners 

These  flies  are  the  imago  or  perfect  flies 
of  the  Dun  group,  and  they  differ  from  the 
Duns  only  in  color  and  transparency  of  their 
wings.  Chief  among  these  are  the  Golden 
Spinner,  Jenny  Spinner,  Brown  Spinner  and 
Red  Spinner.  They  belong  to  the  family  of 
Ephemeridae. 

I have  attempted  in  a general  way  to 
cover  those  flies  commonly  observed  on  our 
streams.  There  are  thousands  of  others  not 
covered,  yet  the  majority  of  them  fall  under 
one  of  the  groups  or  families  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  a fascinating  study,  especially 
to  the  anglers  who  tie  their  own  artificials, 
a sport  having  a charm  distinctly  its  own, 
and  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  ac- 
tual fishing,  especially  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  when  one’s  thoughts  naturally  turn 
to  the  streams. 

Then  it  is  that  the  sketch  and  careful  de- 
scription of  that  natural  fly,  upon  which  the 
trout  were  feeding  so  avidly  last  spring  is 
brought  forth,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
copy  or  imitate  it.  But  it  is  not  alone  in 
imitating  the  natural  insect  where  the  fly 
tier  experiences  his  greatest  pleasure ; rather 
it  is  in  fashioning  new  designs, — creations 
of  fancy,  which,  while  bearing  no-  resem- 
blance to  the  natural  insect,  yet  take  their 
toll  of  trout  each  season. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  flies  most 
effective  in  our  state  are  the  inconspicuous 
dull  colored  ones,  and  that  those  brilliant 
gaudy  affairs,  like  the  Silver  Doctor,  Para- 
machene  Belle,  etc.,  are  here  practically 
useless  for  taking  trout. 

Before  concluding  these  articles,  I would 
like  to  reminisce  a short  while  on  a certain 
section  of  our  state  where  the  streams  are 
exceptionally  rich  in  insect  life,  and  where 
the  beauty  and  rough  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tains draw  one  back,  year  after  year. 

Flowing  through  what  was  once  the  great- 
est timber  belt  in  eastern  United  States, 
Kettle  Creek  winds  it  meandering  way.  Here 
long  ago,  the  axes  of  red-shirted  lumber- 


jacks rang  through  the  forest,  and  sent  great 
virgin  pines  crashing  to  the  ground,  later  to 
be  formed  into  rafts,  and  floated  down  the 
Susquehanna  River  to  the  mills. 

Huge,  decadent  stumps,  projecting  eight 
and  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  and  far  above 
the  snow  crust  in  winter,  bear  mute  and 
silent  witness  to  the  wasteful  extravagance 
prevalent  in  those  days  when  the  great  pines 
were  cut  off.  Lurid  and  colorful  tales  of 
fighting,  gouging,  and  old  lumbering  days 
still  emanate  from  the  region  and  grip  the 
imagination. 

Here  it  was,  where  that  famous  Norwegian 
violinist  and  pioneer,  “Ole  Bull,”  established 
bis  colony.  History  has  it  that  after  search- 
ing throughout  the  country  for  scenery  com- 
parable to  his  native  Norway,  he  finally  de- 
cided on  this  location. 

Irrespective  of  the  time  I go  there,  I re- 
ceive the  same  thrill,  although  my  prefer- 
ence is  around  the  middle  of  May.  It  is 
then  that  the  creeks  have  lost  their  earlier 
turbulence,  and  flow  placidly  with  just  a 
pleasant  murmur.  Rising  up  on  all  sides  in 
majestic  splendor,  the  mountains  literally 
hem  one  in ; low  down,  they  show  the  first 
faint  yellow  of  spring;  higher,  the  grey  of 
winter  still  clings  on ; white  birches,  cut 
their  sharp  branched  veined  patterns  against 
the  steep,  sombre  slopes,  and  here  and  there, 
perched  crazily  on  the  summit,  stand  the 
rotting  hulks  of  virgin  pines — relics  of  a 
past  generation. 

But  it  is  at  twilight,  when  the  shadows 
lay  heavily  over  the  land,  that  the  country 
exerts  its  greatest  appeal  or  fascination.  A 
light  mist  starts  curling  over  the  streams, 
and  as  if  by  magic  the  flies  appear.  The 
still  air  hums  with  the  somnolent  drone  of 
myriads  of  winged  insects ! Mosquitoes, 
gnats,  and  other  pests,  which  make  life  mis- 
erable, mix  with  an  easy  familiarity  among 
huge  swarms  of  duns,  stone  and  caddis  flies. 

Below,  where  they  dip  and  dance  over  the 
water,  the  trout  are  rising  furiously,  the 
little  fellows  often  leaping  clear  of  the  sur- 
face to  snatch  out  of  the  air  some  luckless 
insect,  which  had  ventured  too  close.  The 
larger  trout  rise  leisurely,  but  with  deadly 
intent  to  suck  in  their  prey,  causing  no  more 
commotion  on  the  surface  than  a large  rain- 
drop. Yet  by  watching  closely,  one  may  see 
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the  water  bulge  and  churn  as  the  trout 
curves  sharply  downwards. 

Then  is  the  angler  in  his  element ! Hastily 
scooping  up  a few  flies  from  the  water,  he 
selects  and  ties  on  his  leader  an  artificial 
which  closely  resembles  one  of  the  natural 
insects.  In  a fever  of  anticipation  he  begins 
casting ; the  line  shoots  forward, — the  fly 
hovers  a brief  second  over  the  water,  then 
flutters  gently  down  on  the  surface.  Mean- 
while, indifferent  to  this  newly  arrived  insect 
that  floats  so  temptingly  over  the  water,  the 
trout  continue  their  feeding  orgy,  leaping  all 
around  in  a tantalizing  and  aggravating  dis- 
play of  reckless  abandon.  Among  all  these 
various  colored  insects  and  leaping  fish,  it 
is  no  easy  matter,  to  determine  just  the 
exact  fly  upon  which  the  trout  are  feeding. 
Then  various  wet  flies,  dry  flies,  hackles, 
nymphs,  bi-visibles  and  fan-wings,  temptingly 
display  their  charms  but  all  are  contemp- 
tuously ignored  by  the  rising  fish. 

The  angler  must  hurry,  for  the  shodows 


of  night  are  rapidly  closing  in ; already  the 
white  birches  have  lost  their  sharpness  and 
seem  merging  with  the  mountains  in  the 
prevailing  gloom.  Somewhere  back  in  the 
hills,  the  sharp  yap-yap  of  a fox  comes  with 
startling  clearness  through  the  still  night 
air;  and  near  at  hand,  a whip-poor-will  lets 
loose  its  shrill  staccato  whistle,  which  is 
taken  up  and  repeated  by  another,  farther 
downstream. 

The  trout  are  still  rising,  but  not  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a short  time  before.  Al- 
ready the  hatch  is  dying  out!  Something 
must  be  done  soon ! Finally  in  sheer  desper- 
ation, the  angler  again  scoops  up  a few 
more  flies  off  the  water.  Ah ! A tiny  black 
gnat,  which  hadn’t  been  seen  before,  and 
whose  swarm  was  probably  skimming  over 
the  water,  near  the  head  of  the  pool. 

Hastily  the  artificial  is  tied  to  the  leader. 
No  sooner  has  the  fly  alighted  on  the  water 
when  there  appears  a swirl,  the  fly  disap- 
pears, and  a vicious  tug  races  back  along 


the  rod  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  fisher 
man.  At  last  the  right  fly  is  secured,  anc 
the  few  straggling  trout,  still  half-heartedlj 
feeding,  are  quickly  caught  and  creeled. 

There  are  times  like  the  above,  when  the 
trout  are  very  selective  and  will  take  onlj 
one  fly,  disregarding  all  others;  then  again 
I have  seen  times  when  almost  any  fly,  re 
gardless  of  shape  and  color,  was  eagerlj 
seized  by  the  fish,  so  long  as  it  was  pre- 
sented in  a natural  and  tempting  manner 
In  general  though,  my  experience  has  beer 
that  it  is  best  to  try  to  imitate  the  natural 
insect  and  then  present  it,  in  a natural  way 
to  the  trout,  a fish  whose  chief  charm— 
probably  lies  in  its  varying  moods — moods 
that  demand  incessant  change,  a demand 
born  of  a life  of  changes  owing  to  the  evei 
varying  seasons  and  gradations  of  insect  life 
Trout  are  fickle  and  temperamental  and  dis 
appointments  and  joys  mix  alternately  foi 
the  angler  who  lures  them  with  a fly. 


June,  1935 


100  Bass  — And  How 

By  CHARLES  K,  FOX 


DID  you  ever  see  an  angler  wading  one 
of  our  beautiful  Pennsylvania  bass 
streams,  flipping  the  lightest  of  pork  rind 
lures  or  weighted  flies  and  spinners  with 
his  bait  casting  rod?  Brother,  if  you  did,  you 
saw  a man  who  catches  his  share  of  bass. 
He  employs  a method,  which  day  in  and  day 
out,  will  hold  its  own  with  any  that  can  be 
used. 

The  bait  caster  can  cover  water  more 
thoroughly  and  more  easily  than  can  the 
man  who  fishes  with  live  bait  or  the  artist 
who  flicks  his  artificials  with  the  fly  rod. 
He  can  shoot  his  lure  almost  150  feet  and  all 
he  needs  is  several  feet  for  a back  cast.  He 
can  fish  the  surface  or  work  his  lure  just 
off  the  bottom  for  long  distances.  By  lift- 
ing the  rod  tip  sharply  just  before  the  lure 
hits  the  water,  it  alights  with  a gentle  spat 
which  attracts  bass ; twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  strikes  occur  before  the  lure  has 
traveled  one  foot  through  the  water.  The 
single  hooks  rarely  foul.  This  man  fishes 
places  that  other  men  cannot  reach,  and  he 
is  fishing  far  away  where  bass  know  nothing 
of  his  presence.  The  easiest  fish  for  the  bait 
caster  to  catch  is  a bass  which  is  chasing 
minnows.  Because  of  his  control  over  such 
a large  expanse  of  water  he  is  frequently 
offered  the  opportunity  to  work  on  such  a 
fish,  which  he  will  raise  half  the  time. 

His  rod  is  light  with  a whippy  tip,  five 
and  one-half  or  six  feet  in  length ; his  line 
is  a ten  pound  test,  and  his  good  reel  has 
brought  him  pleasure  for  more  than  ten 


A THREE-POUNDER  FROM 
SHERMAN’S  CREEK 


seasons.  His  leader — that  all  important 
leader— is  ten  feet  long  cut  from  a coll  of 
ten  or  fifteen  pound  test  artificial  gut.  It 
is  soaked  well  before  use  and  discarded  after 
a hard  day’s  work  when  it  becomes  frayed 
and  milky.  In  his  kit  are  his  small  “'gad- 
gets” metal  and  wooden  lures  one-fourth  to 
one-half  ounce  in  weight.  Many  are  those 
most  deadly  of  all  baits — the  fly,  spinner, 
and  pork  rind  combination.  The  small 
wooden  plugs  and  spoons  have  their  places 
too,  as  do  bottled  pork  chunk  and  pork  rind. 

One  evening  we  were  walking  in  the  high 
grass  along  the  Conodoguinet  preparing  to 
enter  the  stream  to  cast.  The  weeds  were 
infested  with  grasshoppers  and  frogs,  which 
jumped  into  the  water  at  our  approach. 
Many  swam  back  to  shore,  but  many  never 
got  that  far ; a school  of  bass  started  to 
prey  on  them.  By  sneaking  down  stream 
and  going  around  a deep  stretch  in  mid- 
stream, known  as  the  salmon  hole,  we  were 
located  in  casting  position,  well  hidden  from 
the  fish.  Three  fine  bass  were  taken  out  of 
this  school  which  had  left  the  salmon  hole 
to  search  for  food  in  the  shallows.  They 
viciously  struck  that  weighted  tandem  spin 
ner. 

The  best  bass  stream  in  this  part  of  the 
state  is  York  county’s  Conewago — when  it 
is  “right.”  This  stream  becomes  muddy 
after  the  slightest  storm  and  clears  slowly. 
Of  the  first  two  months  of  last  season  it 
was  clear  for  just  one  week.  We  started 
down  stream  from  Sheeps  Bridge  and  fished 
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about  one-half  mile.  Three  hours  produced 
the  limit,  ten  bass,  all  taken  on  a single 
hook  pork  rind  lure.  Most  of  these  fish  were 
lying  in  wait  for  food  along  the  opposite 
bank  and  took  the  one-half  ounce  spinning 
bucktail  as  it  skipped  into  the  water,  through 
the  weeds  and  grass.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  trespassing  is  prohibited  on  the 
productive  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  center 
of  the  creek  is  too  deep  for  wading;  only 
the  bait  caster  has  a chance  to  properly 
fish  this  stretch  of  water. 

There  are  some  wonderful  bass  at  Gib- 
son’s rock,  on  Sherman’s  Creek,  but,  boy, 
are  they  hard  to  catch?  This  is  very  deep 
water  with  great  shelvings  of  rocks  for 
those  three  pounders  to  hide  beneath.  It  is 
fished  to  death  with  live  bait,  but  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  fishermen  are  re- 
warded with  its  charms,  highly  educated 
bass.  We  have  caught  them  there  by  two 
methods.  First,  by  fishing  a sinking  lure 
very  deeply  and  slowly  along  the  ledges ; and 
second,  the  more  productive  way,  by  casting 
over  fish  we  saw  feeding  in  the  evening.  The 
stream  at  this  point  cuts  between  two  moun- 
tains which  cast  their  shadows  on  the  water 
and  tend  to  lengthen  the  eventide  and  con- 
sequently the  feeding  hours  of  the  bass. 
With  our  metal  lures  and  little  plugs  we 
can  cover  this  large  pool  thoroughly,  but  in 
no  other  way  can  this  be  done. 

River  fishing  is  fascinating,  particularly 
where  the  water  eddies  and  swirls  around 
rocks  and  undermines  jagged  ledges.  Such  a 
place  is  Bailey’s  Rocks  on  the  Juniata. 
When  the  river  is  low,  it  is  possible  to  wade 
out  on  the  great  rocks,  which  stretch  across 
the  river,  and  cast  into  the  pools  and  chan- 
nels below.  Here  nature  has  done  peculiar 
things.  Instead  of  the  placid  river  gently 
flowing  onward  it  is  interrupted  by  the 
teeth  of  a great  rock  saw  which  penetrates 
its  course  forcing  the  water  to  boom  through 
openings  forming  swift  channels  between 
which  are  placid  pools.  The  water  is  deep, 
and  big  bass  like  deep  water  in  the  summer, 
particularly  when  it  is  aerated ; “salmon” 
or  wall-eyed  pike  love  these  spots  too.  We 
have  heard  men  say  that  when  they  fish 
that  place  they  feel  that  they  but  scratch 
the  surface,  so  much  fine  water  lies  beyond. 
Why  not  take  the  short  rod  and  the  arti- 
ficials and  comb  every  part  of  each  pool  and 
channel ; it  will  take  hours  but  so  much  the 
better.  Incidentally  every  “salmon”  we 
have  seen  taken  there  took  a plug,  and  in 
every  case  it  was  well  below  the  rocks  from 
which  one  fishes. 

We  wade  whenever  possible,  and  we  have 
found  several  stretches  in  the  Susquehanna, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  Cumberland,  which 
are  simply  made  to  order  for  us.  Parallel 
rows  of  shelvings  about  seventy-five  feet 
apart  run  diagonally  across  the  river  from 
the  west  shore  to  the  islands.  Deep,  boulder 
strewn  water  lies  in  all  directions,  and  in 
some  places  are  found  undermined  shelvings 
within  easy  casting  range.  It  gave  us  a 
great  thrill  to  take  eight  bass,  all  between 
eleven  and  fourteen  inches,  from  one  of 
these  watery  lanes  one  hot  August  day  last 
summer.  A small  edition  of  the  old  fashioned 
underwater  plug  with  one  propeller  seemed 


to  be  just  what  they  wanted. 

Then  there  was  that  golden  evening  on 
the  little  Bermudian.  The  day  was  hot, 
the  stream  was  clear,  and  the  bass  just 
would  not  strike.  As  the  sun  was  setting 
we  slumped  down,  pretty  well  tired  out,  on 
a rock  in  midstream.  A few  bass  started 
to  chase  minnows  so  we  tied  on  a pork 
chunk,  peer  of  all  surface  baits.  In  the 
next  half  hour  four  bass  broke  the  surface 
near  us,  four  casts  were  made  and  each  of 
those  four  bass  took  a turn  at  hitting  that 
pork.  From  our  position  on  the  rock  we 


“To  unite  and  bind  together  all 
Sportsmen’s  Associations  and  Clubs; 
to  have  a general  meeting  place  to  ex- 
change views  and  solve  problems  con- 
fronting the  members  and  to  harmon- 
ize their  ideas;  to  assist  the  Game, 
Fish,  and  Forestry  Departments;  to 
work  for  and  encourage  proper  legis- 
lations relative  to  game,  fish,  forests 
and  streams,  and  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect the  best  interests  of  the  sports- 
men of  the  state.” 





KNOT  USED  TO  FASTEN  CAST- 
ING LEADER  AND  LINE.  BE 
SURE  ALL  PARTS  OF  KNOT  ARE 
VERY  TIGHT. 

netted  two ; one  threw  the  hook  when  he 
jumped,  and  our  strike  missed  the  other. 

When  the  curtain  fell  ending  our  ’34  cam- 
paign we  had  taken  over  one  hundred  bass; 
but  the  curtain  was  rung  down  on  Labor 
Day,  and  we  missed  the  cream  of  the  sea- 
son, September  and  October.  Of  these  one 
hundred  bass,  only  those  over  11  inches 
were  kept,  the  rest  gently  returned.  Don’t 
35  bass  fill  a sportsman’s  bag  for  one  year, 
and  who  enjoys  killing  and  taking  home 
bass  under  11  inches?  We  have  a suspicion 
that  capturing  and  releasing  bass  helps  a 
stream  considerably.  Those  fish  did  not  en- 
joy being  caught  and  handled,  they  will  not 
completely  forget  and  ignore  this  exper- 
ience, and  they  will  not  be  so  readily  de- 
ceived in  the  future.  May  they  wax  strong 
and  large ; may  they  be  fruitful  and  mul- 
tiply ; and,  once  again,  may  they  bring  joys 
and  thrills  to  those  wrho  seek  piscatorial  ad- 
venture. 


PENNS  YL  VANIA  FED  ERA  TION 

OF  SPOR  TSMEN  ORGA NIZED 
August  1932 

Formation  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen,  on  a state 
wide  basis,  has  been  announced  fol- 
lowing a conference  in  Harrisburg  of 
representatives  of  the  organized 
sportsmen  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  As  outlined,  five  divisions  have 
been  formed,  and  temporary  chair- 
men named  for  each  group. 

The  object  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federations  of  Sportsmen’  Clubs  fol- 
lows: 


Following  are  the  division,  the 
counties  they  include,  and  their  re- 
spective temporary  chairmen: 

No.  1,  Northwestern  Division  — 
P.  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  (includes 
the  counties  of  Erie,  Crawford, 
Mercer,  Venango,  Warren,  Forest, 
Clarion,  Jefferson,  McKean,  Elk, 
Cameron,  Clearfield,  and  Potter). 

No.  2,  Southwestern  Division  — 
Colin  Reed,  902  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  (includes  the 
counties  of  Lawrence,  Butler,  Beaver, 
Allegheny,  Washington,  Westmore- 
land, Fayette,  Somerset,  Cambria, 
Armstrong,  Indiana,  and  Greene). 

No.  3,  Middle  Division  — S.  E. 
Castner,  Hughesville,  (includes  the 
counties  of  Tioga,  Clinton,  Lycom- 
ing, Centre,  Blair,  Bedford,  Mifflin, 
Huntingdon,  Fulton,  Franklin,  Un- 
ion, Snyder,  Perry,  and  Juniata). 

No.  4,  Southeastern  Division  — 
W.  D.  Burke,  34th  and  Girard  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  and  Lincoln  G.  Ruth, 
1109  Franklin  Street,  Reading,  (in- 
cludes the  counties  of  Adams,  York, 
Lancaster,  Dauphin,  Lebanon, 
Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia, 
Chester,  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Cum- 
berland, and  Berks). 

No.  5,  Northeastern  Division  — 
H.  S.  Smith,  1003  Coal  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  (includes 
counties  of  Sullivan,  Bradford,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Pike,  Monroe, 
Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Wyoming, 
Carbon,  Lehigh,  Northampton,  Co- 
lumbia, Montour,  and  Northum- 
berland). 

The  temporary  chairmen  now  com- 
prise a group  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
an  executive  committee  as  the  accred- 
ited representatives  of  all  the  sports- 
men’s clubs.  A detailed  report  of  the 
formation  and  purposes  of  the 
organization  will  be  given  at  a later 
date  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  secretary  of  the  Federation. 
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Uncle  Jim  on  Brown  Trout 


By  Charles  Lose 


“PET  HATE,”  THE  BROWN  TROUT.  THIS  FOUR  POUNDER  WAS  CAUGHT  IN 
DON  FINLEY,  WARREN  ANGLER.  DON  WAS  USING  HOME  TIED  FLIES 


A FINE  SPECIMEN  OF  UNCLE  JIM  S 
TIONESTA  CREEK  IN  1935  BY 

THE  big  brown  trout,  which  had  taken 
my  black  gnat  some  ten  minutes  before, 
was  still  giving  me  plenty  of  work.  Its  tactics 
at  first  had  been  to  leap  from  the  water 
again  and  again  as  a bass  does  when 
hooked,  but  these  performances  had  given 
way  to  strong  rushes  back  and  forth  across 
the  pool.  In  some  of  these  rushes  it  had 
compelled  me  to  follow  it  where  the  water 
was  almost  beyond  my  depth. 

Uncle  Jim,  who  had  stopped  spinning  his 
minnow  in  the  riffle  above  me  to  come  down 
and  watch  the  contest,  suggested  after  one 
of  the  fish’s  most  desperate  struggles  that 
I cut  the  line  and  let  the  “darned  thing”  go. 

Uncle  Jim’s  advice  on  fishing  matters  is 
uniformly  sound  when  he  is  serious,  but 
just  then  I was  little  inclined  to  pay  much 
heed  to  it.  The  fish  was  evidently  well 
hooked  and  unless  some  part  of  my  tackle 
gave  way  could  sooner  or  later  be  landed. 
Suddenly,  after  one  last  wild  rush  in  which 
it  made  another  leap,  the  fish  gave  up  and 
permitted  me  to  tow  it  easily  to  the  shore. 
It  had  resisted  so  fiercely  for  a time  that 
I was  surprised  and  somewhat  disappointed 
at  its  complete  surrender  in  the  end.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  lack  staying  qualities  as  a 
fighter. 

Uncle  Jim  netted  the  trout  and  carried 
it  some  distance  back  on  the  beach.  Here 


I unhooked  my  fly  which  was  still  firmly 
fastened  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fish’s  big 
mouth.  We  estimated  that  it  was  twenty 
inches  in  length  and  would  weigh  about 
three  pounds.  Uncle  Jim  killed  the  fish 
by  two  or  three  sharp  raps  on  the  back  of 
its  head  with  a long  narrow  stone.  Then 
he  took  out  a large  knife  from  his  pocket 
and  proceeded  to  clean  the  trout  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch. 

While  he  was  scaling  the  fish  I asked  him 
what  his  objections  were  to  brown  trout. 
Holding  up  for  inspection  the  broad  blade 
of  his  knife  which  was  half  covered  with 
small  yellow  scales,  he  said  laconically, 
“This  is  one,”  and  then  added  “and  it  is 
likely  that  we  shall  find  another  one  inside 
this  trout.”  Uncle  Jim’s  guess,  if  it  were 
a guess,  proved  to  be  correct.  In  the  packed 
stomach  of  the  large  fish  we  found  a seven- 
inch  speckled  trout. 

When  we  were  eating  our  noon-day  lunch 
and  resting  in  the  shade  of  a large  hem- 
lock that  stood  close  to  a cold  mountain 
rill,  I made  a further  attempt  to  discover 
Uncle  Jim’s  reasons  for  so  greatly  disliking 
brown  trout.  I knew,  of  course,  that  for 
more  than  half  a century  he  had  been 
catching  trout  in  the  big  stream  on  which 
we  were  spending  the  day.  It  was  his 
favorite  trout  stream  and  in  its  length  of 


nearly  sixty  miles,  as  well  as  in  its  mo 
than  a score  of  large  tributaries,  there  w: 
hardly  a pool  or  riffle  that  he  had  not  flsh< 
again  and  again.  He  knew  these  strean 
intimately  when  the  mountains  amoi 
which  they  run  were  covered  with  virg 
forests  and  when  the  speckled  trout  reign* 
supreme.  It  was  when  he  was  nearly  sin 
years  of  age  that  the  brown  trout  had  be* 
introduced  into  the  stream.  But  Uncle  Ji 
was  a keen  observer  and  he  had  fished  loi 
enough  after  the  introduction  of  this  ne 
species  of  trout  to  understand  fully  Its  e 
fects  upon  the  fishing.  He  would  favor  tl 
speckled  trout  of  course,  they  were  his  flri 
love.  Nevertheless,  he  would  be  fair  at 
in  his  talk  on  this  subject  I might  leai 
something  more  of  the  fishing  in  those  ear] 
days  when  streams  ran  clear  and  unpo 
luted. 

Uncle  Jim  replied  in  the  affirmative  whe 
I asked  him  whether  or  not  lie  thought  thf 
the  brown  trout  would  eventually  take  fu 
possession  of  the  streams  he  had  fished  6 
long.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  woul 
not  likely  live  to  see  the  unhappy  day,  bi 
that  he  had  already  seen  a rapid  increas 
in  the  number  of  brown  trout  and  a coi 
responding  decrease  in  the  number  c 
speckled  trout.  Then,  as  if  to  present  ai 
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other  ocular  reason  for  his  regret  at  the 
changing  conditions,  Uncle  Jim  took  from 
my  basket  the  big  brown  trout  and  from 
his  own  basket  a speckled  trout  of  sixteen 
inches,  and  laid  the  two  side  by  side  on  a 
patch  of  damp  green  moss.  Beside  the 
beautifully  colored  and  perfectly  shaped 
speckled  trout  the  brown  trout  looked  like  a 
rough  work  horse  beside  a thoroughbred. 

Through  the  opening  that  Uncle  Jim  had 
made  when  he  cleaned  his  speckled  trout 
I could  see  the  pink  flesh  that  would  be  firm 
and  sweet  when  the  white  flesh  of  the  other 
fish  would  be  soft  and  flavorless.  I was 
beginning  to  understand  something  of 
Uncle  Jim’s  bitterness  at  the  growing  su- 
premacy of  the  brown  trout. 

“That  sixteen-inch  trout,”  Uncle  Jim  said. 

“is  the  largest  speckled  trout  T have  seen 
in  three  years.  I thought  there  were  no 
more  of  that  size  left  in  this  creek.  Yet,  I 
once  in  a single  day  caught  three  speckled 
trout  in  this  stream,  each  of  which  weighed 
a little  more  than  three  pounds.  On  an- 
other day  forty  years  ago  I caught,  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  nearly  a hundred  trout 
many  of  which  were  more  than  a foot  in 
length.  At  the  Cape  Mill  on  that  day  I led 
out  in  succession  five  trout  that  were  each 
more  than  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

“I  can  remember  it  was  so  cold  that 
morning  that  when  I crossed  a clover  patch  and  never  get  a strike.  Go  there  in  the  caught  heavier  trout  than  they  caught,  but 
between  the  road  and  the  creek  the  clover  middle  of  the  night,  when  honest  fishermen  I seldom  caught  as  many  as  they  did. 
stems  were  so  frozen  that  they  snapped  off  might  to  be  in  bed,  and  you  will  be  kept  George  Wood  was  one  of  these  fishermen, 
when  I stepped  on  them.  But  the  sun  busy  hooking  and  hauling  out  these  same  When  I reached  the  Mountain  Hole  about 
came  out  bright  and  warm  about  nine  fish.  I am  too  old  to  learn  such  fishing,  four  o’clock  on  a June  afternoon  I was 

o'clock  and  from  that  time  on  the  trout  bit  even  if  I cared  to  learn  It.  I want  to  fish  pretty  sure  to  see  George  in  the  head  of 

and  hung  on  like  hull  dogs.  In  those  days  in  the  daytime  and  in  water  in  which  I Potter’s  Dam  a quarter  of  a mile  below 

I twisted  my  lines  out  of  long  white  hairs  can  see  the  trout  come  up  to  take  the  min-  me.  When  I fished  down  to  the  place.  I 

from  a horse’s  tail  and  used  a long  cane  nows.  To  see  the  fish  strike  is  a large  part  most  always  sat  down  to  talk  with  him 

rod  without  a reel.  There  were  no  min-  of  my  sport.  Then  I dislike  a trout  that  for  a few  minutes.  A number  of  big.  cold 

now  nets  and  I killed  my  minnows  by  crack-  only  snaps  at  the  minnow.  A speckled  trout  springs  made  the  head  of  the  dam  a favor- 
ing with  a stone  the  flat  stone  under  which  will  take  a minnow  near  the  surface,  carry  ite  place  for  trout  in  mid-summer  and 

I had  driven  them.  it  to  the  bottom,  and  hold  fast  until  the  George  often  filled  his  basket  before  leav- 

“That  day  I carried  my  trout  in  a basket  fisherman  is  ready  to  hook  it.  I can  easily  ing  the  spot.  He  used  a long,  limber 

made  from  a roll  of  bark,  peeled  from  the  tell  when  it  is  a brown  trout  that  has  rod  with  which  he  cast  two  Hies  that  would 
trunk  of  a butternut  tree  fifteen  inches  in  struck  my  minnow  and  at  such  times  I light  on  the  water  like  dry  feathers.  The 
diameter.  I sewed  up  the  basket  with  long  would  be  entirely  willing  to  go  on  and  leave  stream  here  is  sixty  feet  wide  but  George 
tough  strips  of  bark  from  the  leather  wood  the  fish  for  the  next  fellow  that  comes  easily  covered  all  of  it  from  his  position 
and,  I made  the  bottom  and  the  shoulder  along.  I have  occasionally  caught  some  about  the  middle.  Some  of  the  trout  which 
strap  out  of  the  same  material.  AVhen  I brown  trout  but  only  when  I couldn’t  very  he  hooked  were  big  ones,  but  they  seldom 
reached  Snell’s,  where  I was  to  spend  the  well  get  out  of  it.  got  away  from  him.  To  watch  him  cast  his 

night,  my  butternut  basket  with  its  heavy  «i  was  fishing  the  creek  some  miles  dies,  hook,  and  land  a trout  always  gave 
load  of  trout  had  worn  the  skin  off  my  above  here  one  day  when  a heavy  morning  me  a lot  of  pleasure.  It  was  to  watch  a 
hip.  Old  Henry  Snell  took  the  trout  out  thunderstorm  somewhere  near  the  head  real  expert. 

of  the  basket  and  laid  them  side  by  side  waters  of  the  creek  started  the  stream  to  “Old  Tom  Blair  was  another  good  fly 

on  a sixteen  foot  board  and  they  covered  rising  fast.  When  the  water  was  so  muddy  fisherman.  He  owned  a little  saw  mill  at 

it  from  end  to  end.  j couldn’t  see  my  bait  I was  ready  to  quit,  the  Cove  which,  in  trout  season,  he  always 

“I  fished  five  miles  that  day  without  catch-  About  that  time  I reached  the  Cold  Watch  shut  down  about  five  o’clock  when  the 

ing  sight  of  another  fisherman.  I tell  you  where  a stiff  riffle  runs  into  a deep  pool  shadow  of  Cove  Mountain  began  to  creep 

what,  young  man,  that  was  a hard  day's  that  is  full  of  brown  trout.  Just  where  the  across  the  head  of  his  mill  dam.  He  had 

work.  I pounded  stones  for  minnows  until  riffle  enters  the  pool  a fish  took  my  minnow  a rod  whose  butt  was  ash.  middle  piece, 
my  fingers  were  sore.  I waded  the  stream  wjth  a bang.  I couldn't  see  the  fish  in  the  hickory,  and  tip.  whalebone.  He  had  wound 

across  and  back  more  than  a dozen  times,  muddy  water  but  I suspected  that  it  was  it  so  that  it  was  all  one  piece.  With  it  he 

and  often  to  fish  a spot  where  I knew  there  a brown  trout.  I hooked  it  and  after  a could  throw  his  home-made  flies  just  where 
were  trout  I stood  in  swift  water  up  to  my  iittle  flght  landed  a brown  trout  of  eighteen  he  wanted  them  to  go.  His  reel  was  a big 
hips.  Still,  if  once  more  in  my  life  I could  inches.  In  an  hour  and  a half  I had  wooden  spool  to  which  he  had  fastened  a 
have  such  a day’s  fishing.  I would  willingly  caught  a dozen  in  the  same  place.  They  wooden  handle.  What  the  equipment  lacked, 
give  a town  house  and  lot  for  it.  were  an  big  brown  trout  and  they  more  however,  the  trout  supplied  by  their  num- 

“However,  that  was  a day’s  fishing  that  than  filled  my  basket.  After  I had  cleaned  hers  and  their  eagerness.  Through  the 
no  man  will  ever  have  with  these  crazy  them  I piled  them  up  on  the  beach  and  fishing  season  the  old  rod  always  hung  in 
brown  trout,  which  bite  best  at  night  or  looked  at  them.  I would  have  been  willing  the  mill.  When  Tom  thought  the  hour  had 
after  a heavy  rain  when  the  stream  is  be-  to  trade  the  whole  lot  for  two  or  three  come  he  would  shut  down  the  gates,  grab 
ginning  to  rise  and  become  muddy.  When  twelve  inch  speckled  trout.  the  rod.  and  hurry  away  to  the  head  of  the 

the  water  is  clear  enough  for  you  to  see  »x  never  fished  with  flies  myself,  but  in  dam.  He  was  a brusque  old  chap  and  was 

a spinning  minnow  six  inches  under  the  those  old  days  I knew  several  fly  fishermen  sometimes  a little  short  with  me  when  I 
surface,  you  may  fish  in  daytime  down  ai0ng  the  stream  for  whose  fishing  I had  stopped  to  see  his  catch,  particularly  .if  1 
tnrough  a riffle  that  is  full  of  brown  trout  great  respect.  With  a minnow  I usually  had  some  better  trout  than  he  had  caught. 
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But  he  was  some  fly  fisherman  and  the 
head  of  his  dam  gave  him  such  trout  fish- 
ing as  will  never  be  seen  again  in  this 
stream.  In  his  time  he  must  have  caught 
thousands  of  trout  and  if  he  had  been  any- 
thing of  a talker  he  could  have  told  some 
great  fish  stories.  Where  old  Tom  used  to 
Bsh  brown  trout  now  feed,  I am  told,  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I wish  we 
could  get  old  Tom’s  opinion  of  this  sort  of 
business. 

“Frank  Herdic  was,  in  my  estimation,  the 
best  fly  fisherman  I ever  saw.  Sometimes 
he  and  I were  in  the  same  fishing  party 
and  on  these  trips  we  occasionally  fished 
together.  A minnow  fisherman  and  a fly 
fisherman  do  not  interfere  with  each  other 
very  much  if  both  are  careful.  Sometimes 
I raised  a trout  that  would  not  take  my 
minnow  and  Frank  would  come  along  and 
catch  it.  He  was  full  of  fun  and  the  life 
of  a fishing  party,  but  on  the  stream  he 
was  a hard  worker  and  would  fish  as  many 
miles  in  a day  as  I could  cover.  He  used 
expensive  tackle  that  was  light  but  strong 
and  he  always  fished  with  small  flies.  There 
are  some  very  swift  rough  riffles  in  this 
Creek,  in  which  the  biggest  speckled  trout 
liked  to  lie  in  wait  for  flies.  To  hook  a 
big  trout  on  a small  fly  in  such  a place 
and  finally  land  it  required  a real  master 
at  the  business  and  Frank  was  one  of  the 
very  few  men  I have  known  that  could  do 
the  thing.  When  he  hooked  a big  trout 
he  would  whinny  like  a horse.  AVhen  I 
heard  his  whinny  ring  out  between  the 
mountains  I always  hurried  to  him  to  see 
the  fun.  He  was  so  active  and  quick  in 


following  the  movements  of  a hooked  fish 
and  his  rod  was  so  light  and  limber  that, 
unless  the  chances  were  not  greatly  against 
him,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  win  the  fight. 

I never  met  another  man  that  was  his  equal 
at  fly  fishing  or  got  such  genuine  pleasure 
out  of  the  sport.  If  he  were  still  living  I 
wonder  what  he  would  think  of  fishing  for 
trout  with  number  six  and  eight  flies,  or 
what  he  would  say  to  the  man  who,  at 
midnight,  sits  on  a camp  stool  and  dangles 
such  flies  in  the  deep  waters  of  a pool  for 
brown  trout.  Frank  and  old  Tom  and 
George  are  gone,  but  if  their  disembodied 
spirits  are  permitted  to  hover  over  the 
scenes  they  were  so  fond  of,  I am  sure 

they  are  very  much  puzzled  at  the  absence 
of  fishermen  in  the  daytime  and  the  great 
activity  along  the  stream  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  Your  hooking  of  that  big  brown 
trout  this  morning  was  something  of  an 
accident.  It  is  possible  that  the  trout 

was  blind. 

“Hunting  pheasants,  or  what  you  call 

ruffed  grouse,  was  in  former  years  my  fa- 
vorite fall  pastime.  These  hunting  trips 
often  took  me  back  into  the  mountains  and 
along  the  trout  streams  where  I spent 

nearly  as  much  time  in  watching  the  trout 
as  in  looking  for  game.  In  October  I have 
stood  on  the  bank  far  up  the  stream  for 
half  an  hour  at  a time  and  watched  five  or 
six  pairs  of  big  speckled  trout  playing  over 
their  spawning  beds  in  the  shallow  water 
at  the  lower  end  of  some  broad  pool.  They 
made  an  interesting  sight  for  me.  In  those 
days  all  of  the  tributaries  seemed  to  be 
crowded  in  the  fall  with  trout  intent  on 


reproducing  their  kind.  Sometimes  I woulc 
hunt  up  a worm  or  a bug  and  throw  ii 
out  into  the  pool  where  the  water  woulc 
fairly  boil  with  the  trout  hurrying  to  read 
it  first.  This  stream  and  all  of  its  tribu 
taries  have  many  spring  branches  and  little 
brooks  where  small  trout  may  live  anc 
flourish  in  safety.  Each  year  these  little 
trout  added  several  inches  to  their  lengtl 
and  then  dropped  down  into  water  that  wa 
a little  deeper  and  wider.  Finally  whei 
they  were  plump  ten  and  twelve  inch  trou 
they  emerged  into  the  main  stream  and  be 
came  “big  creek’’  trout,  ready  to  offer  tb 
angler  some  real  sport.  Speckled  trou 
were  so  plentiful  in  all  of  the  streams  ii 
those  days  and  conditions  were  so  favorabl 
for  them  that  I never  dreamed  that  th 
day  would  come  when  they  would  be  fight 
ing  a losing  fight  for  mere  existence. 

“For  three  or  four  years  after  brow 
trout  were  introduced  I thought  it  likel 
that  they  were  going  to  confine  themselve 
to  the  main  stream  and  a few  of  its  larges 
tributaries,  where  the  water  is  always 
few  degrees  warmer  than  it  is  in  the  moui 
tain  brooks,  I consoled  myself  somewha 
with  the  thought  that  these  cold  mountai 
streams  would  be  left  to  the  speckled  trov 
and  that  there  would  consequently  alway 
be  a good  supply  of  this  beautiful  game 
fish.  I am  now  afraid  that  my  wish  wa 
only  the  father  of  my  thought,  for  thi 
spring  men  have  caught  brown  trout  i 
some  of  the  coldest  runs  in  this  watershei 
I believe  that  you  will  some  day  fish  th: 
stream  and  at  night  find  among  your  fis 
not  a single  speckled  trout.” 
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HATCHERIES  PLUS  IMPROVEMENT 


OPENING  day  of  the  trout  season  this 
year,  or,  for  that  matter,  opening  day 
of  the  season  at  any  time  during  the  past 
ten  years,  serves  to  illustrate  better  than 
any  words  the  intensive  fishing  to  which 
Pennsylvania  trout  waters  are  being  sub- 
jected. Certainly  no  form  of  modern  angling 
has  more  colorful  appeal  than  does  trout 
fishing,  and  the  amount  of  recreation  it 
affords  could  never  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Here  is  a sport,  that,  in  the 
Old  World,  is  reserved  for  a privileged  few. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  public 
waters  where  rich  and  poor  alike  may  thrill 
to  the  flashing  strike  of  brook  trout,  brown 
trout  or  rainbow  trout  with  payment  of  a 
nominal  license  fee.  The  preservation  and 
betterment  of  this  type  of  angling,  immor- 
talized by  the  patron  Saint  of  Fishermen, 
Izaak  Walton,  is  naturally  the  concern  of 
every  trout  devotee  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  faced,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  every  densely  populated  and  indus- 
trialized state  on  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
with  certain  limiting  factors  relative  to 
trout  fishing.  There  has  been  a rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  anglers  who  an- 
nually invade  streams  suitable  for  trout; 
there  has  not  be  n any  appreciable  increase 
in  mileage  of  suitable  water  for  these  col- 
orful game  fishes  during  the  past  25  years. 
Erosion,  drought  and  pollution  have  served, 
instead,  to  reduce  the  mileage  of  streams 
available  to  the  trout  fishermen. 
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Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  to  have  in  its 
system  of  10  major  fish  hatcheries,  six  suit- 
able for  growing  trout.  These  well  equipped 
hatcheries,  Corry  in  Erie  county,  Reynolds- 
dale,  Bedford  county,  Pleasant  Mount, 
Wayne  county,  Belief onte  and  Spring  Creek, 
Centre  county  and  Huntsdale,  Cumberland 
county,  are  strategically  located  for  most 
effective  distribution  of  trout  to  suitable 
waters.  In  1937,  they  produced  1,330,799 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  from  legal 
six  inch  size  to  21  inches,  and  4,334,504 
fingerling  trout  of  the  three  species.  Addi- 
tion of  the  Fish  Commission’s  fleet  of  10 
new  tank  trucks  has  greatly  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  distribution  of  trout  as  well 
as  reducing  the  cost  of  this  distribution. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hatcher- 
ies maintained  by  the  licensed  fishermen 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  providing  sufficient 
sport  for  the  trout  fishermen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  recent  years. 

Radical  changes  during  the  past  half 
century  have  occurred  on  virtually  all  trout 
stream  watersheds,  curtailing  the  possibility 
of  effective  natural  reproduction  of  trout 
to  almost  a minimum.  Vast  lumbering  op- 
erations in  the  North  Tier  and  other  heav- 
ily wooded  sections  have  swept  away  the 
great  natural  sponge-like  reservoir  of  the 
woodlands  that  at  one  time  served  as  a 
counter-acting  agent  to  erosion,  a major  foe 
to  trout  streams;  draining  of  swamps  and 
ditching  of  spring  feeders  have  had  their 
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effect  on  maintaining  a good  natural  c 
vironment  for  trout,  while  cutting  of  mu 
stream-side  cover  along  meadow  streai 
has  also  had  a detrimental  effect. 

Even  under  the  best  natural  conditio 
for  trout  reproduction  in  a wild  state, 
has  been  conceded  that  considerable  1< 
occurs  with  eggs  and  young.  At  the  lar 
modern  hatcheries  of  the  Fish  Commissic 
however,  nature’s  loss  becomes  a ga 
When  ripe,  the  female  fish  are  stripped 
their  eggs.  Over  these  eggs  is  poured  t 
milt  of  the  male  trout.  Usually,  through  tl 
method,  above  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  a 
fertilized.  They  then  are  placed  on  scree 
in  the  hatching  troughs,  and  a steady  wai 
stream  of  water  passes  over  them  duri 
the  hatching  period.  Expert  attendants  cc 
stantly  check  on  the  eyed  eggs,  removi 
the  unfertile  ova,  which  turn  white.  T 
fertile  eggs  are  usually  a delicate  pink 
color. 

Hatching  time  varies  at  the  differe 
hatcheries  and  is  regulated  chiefly  by  t 
winter  temperature  of  the  water  at  t 
fish  farms.  For  instance,  at  Huntsdj 
hatchery  in  Cumberland  county,  fed  by  de 
seated  limestone  springs  having  high  wi 
etr  water  temperature,  the  time  requir 
is  about  40  days.  At  Pleasant  Mount 
Wayne  county  90  days  or  longer  is  necessai 

After  the  fry  have  hatched  they  rest  < 
the  screens  in  the  hatching  troughs  f 
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Hewitt-type  dams  are  popular  improvement 
devices  in  Pennsylvania. 

varying  periods  of  time,  absorbing  the  yolk 
sac.  With  absorption  of  the  umbilic  sac  or 
yolk,  the  baby  fish  make  short  sallies  into 
the  current  in  the  trough,  and  then  finely 
ground  sheep  lights  and  liver  is  fed  to  them. 
Later,  when  they  are  transferred  to  out- 
door ponds,  they  are  graded  frequently  as 
to  size  and  placed  in  different  ponds.  Fed 
regularly  each  day,  their  development  in 
length  and  girth  is  often  amazing.  Some  are 
stocked  while  in  the  so-called  fingerling 
stage,  that  is,  when  they  have  attained  an 
average  length  of  2 inches.  These  finger- 
lings  are  hardy  little  fish  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  having  been  given  every  advan- 
tage during  that  critical  period  in  growth 
to  which  wild  fish  are  subjected.  Similarly, 
the  legal  size  fish,  when  released  in  wild 
waters  are  in  splendid  physical  condition. 
Until  they  become  acclimated  to  change  in 
environment,  the  surplus  flesh  which  has 
been  accumulated  under  steady  feeding 
serves  them  well  and  later,  accustomed  to 
the  increased  current,  they  turn  to  feeding 
on  current-carried  food  just  as  do  wild  fish. 

While  the  hatcheries  have  been  maintain- 
ing good  trout  fishing,  it  is  increasingly 
apparent  that  final  solution  of  permanent 
betterment  in  Pennsylvania  trouting  must 
hinge  upon  still  another  factor,  improve- 
ment in  the  environmental  conditions  under 
which  stocked  fish  must  live.  That  this  im- 
provement is  now  well  under  way  in  a 
number  of  counties  is  an  established  fact. 
For  instance,  over  $175,000  in  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  funds  has  provided 


labor  for  stream  improvement  crews  in 
Lancaster  county  under  the  direction  of 
R.  S.  Sullenberger.  Organized  sportsmen  of 
the  county  have  given  enthusiastic  and  ma- 
terial support  to  the  movement,  as  they 
have  in  other  counties  where  the  drive  for 
stxeam  improvement  is  under  way. 

Careful  construction  with  a view  to  per- 
manence in  mind  has  featured  much  of  this 
stream  improvement  work.  In  addition  to 
rip-rap  walls  at  stream  bends  to  prevent 
additional  erosion,  current  deflectors, 
Hewitt-type  dams  and  covers  have  been  in- 
stalled. Many  of  these  devices  have  already 
survived  periods  of  high  water  in  streams 
where  they  have  been  placed,  and  their 
effectiveness  as  scouring  agents  has  been 
demonstrated.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration 
of  the  practical  results  to  be  obtained 
through  use  of  deflectors  as  scouring  agents 
for  removal  of  silt  can  be  advanced  than 
that  offered  by  the  improvement  project 
completed  as  the  Big  Spring  stream,  famous 
trout  water  near  Newville,  Cumberland 
county.  Before  these  deflectors  were  in- 
stalled, silt  and  sediment  virtually  blocked 
the  stream  bed  of  this  great  limestone 
stream,  making  it  in  some  stretches  unsuit- 
able for  trout.  The  stone  wall  deflectors, 
now  in  the  stream  about  two  years,  have 
confined  the  stream  current  to  a narrow 
channel,  and  scoured  this  channel  to  pebble 
and  rock  bottom,  making  the  stretch  ideal 
for  trout. 

While  there  are  hundreds  of  examples 
of  the  effectiveness  with  which  Pennsylva- 
nia trout  streams  can  have  their  carrying 
capacity  for  trout  increased  through  care- 
fully constructed  and  planned  improvement 
work,  one  fact  should  be  stressed.  An  addi- 
tional supply  of  natural  food  and  outstand- 
ing results  from  a project  insofar  as  cre- 
ation of  additional  pools  and  removal  of 
silt  is  concerned  cannot  be  attained  in  one 
or  even  three  years.  Time  is  an  element 
that  perhaps  plays  the  most  important  part 
in  all  improvement  work  of  a permanent 
nature,  and  properly  constructed  dams  and 
deflectors  must  pay  increasing  dividends  in 
trout  stream  production  with  the  passing 
of  the  years.  Well  managed  stream  im- 


A  W.P.A.  stream  improvement  crew. 

provement  is,  after  all,  stream  farming, 
with  an  idea  of  making  a stream  as  pro- 
ductive of  trout  forage  and  suitable  living 
conditions  for  trout  as  natural  conditions 
will  permit. 

While  stream  levels  have  proved  con- 
ducive to  excellent  results  from  improve- 
ment work  during  the  past  two  years,  there 
is  still  a vast  field  in  which  natural  trout 
stream  environment  can  be  bettered.  In  a 
number  of  the  trout  counties,  only  a start 
has  been  made  in  improvement  projects  of 
this  type. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vital  assets  to 
any  larger  trout  stream  is  the  quality  of 
its  spring  feeders.  The  part  these  tiny  spring 
streams  play  in  the  life  of  the  trout  in  the 
larger  stream  may  be  forcibly  demonstrated 
during  any  warm  weather  period  to  the 
practical  fisherman.  Note  how  trout  con- 
gregate in  large  numbers  during  such  per- 
iods immediately  below  the  point  of  junc- 
ture of  the  spring  stream.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  holding  down  the  water  tem- 
peratures of  such  tributaries  through  in- 
troduction of  more  shore  cover  on  their 
course,  cleaning  out  obstructions  in  their 
channels  and  assisting  to  speed  up  the  cur- 
rent with  an  eye  to  assuring  a constant 
supply  of  low  temperature  water  for  the 
major  stream  must  prove  highly  beneficial. 
Good  low  temperature  feeder  brooks  on  a 
larger  trout  stream  may  easily  mean  the 
difference  between  mediocre  or  first  rate 
fishing.  Tiny  current  deflectors  may  be  used 
to  advantage  in  feeder  improvement  in  some 
instances. 

Introduction  of  more  shore  cover  on  many 
of  our  meadow  streams  is  also  a requisite 
if  such  waters  are  to  be  bettered  as  trout 
environment.  In  this  respect,  the  willow 
planting  campaign  urged  by  Commissioner 
Weber  should  pay  big  dividends  to  the  trout 
fishermen. 

Pennsylvania  trout  waters  fall  under 
two  general  classifications,  limestone  and 
freestone.  Obviously,  there  are  instances 
where  a stream,  particularly  a larger 
stream,  may  combine  limestone  and  free- 
stone water,  draining  both  types  of  soil  in 
its  course.  Listed  with  the  outstanding 
limestone  streams  in  Pennsylvania  are 
Spring  Creek  in  Centre  county,  the  Big 
Spring  in  Cumberland  county,  Falling 
Spring  in  Franklin  county  and  Elk  Creek  in 
Centre  county.  Under  the  freestone  heading 
fall  most  of  the  streams  in  Potter  and 
Tioga  counties,  Kettle  Creek,  Asaph  Run, 
Phoenix  Run,  Pine  Creek  and  its  West 
Branch,  for  example.  Streams  in  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  such  as  the  Lackawaxen 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  Wayne  county 
and  mountain  streams  of  the  Poconos  are 
also  freestone. 
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iis  photo  of  the  Lehigh  river  in  Carbon  county,  one  of  the  largest  trout  streams  in  the  state,  vividly 

portrays  the  effect  of  drought. 
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Interior  and  front  of  main  hatchery  building  at  the  Corry  Hatchery,  Erie  county,  one  of  the  Fish  Commission’s  major  trout  hatcheries. 


From  the  angle  of  abundant  trout  forage, 
the  great  limestone  streams  are  in  a class  by 
themselves.  Their  hard  water  forms  ideal  en- 
vironment for  the  development  of  Crustacea, 
ideal  trout  food,  as  the  lime  from  the  water 
aids  in  the  formation  of  the  covering  of 
such  tiny  creatures  as  the  scud  or  fresh- 
water shrimp.  It  is  believed  that  these  or- 
ganisms, when  comprising  an  important 
item  in  the  diet  of  trout,  tend  to  bring  out 
brilliant  hues  of  coloration  in  the  fish. 

Many  of  the  freestone  streams,  however, 
are  also  good  producers  of  trout  forage, 
splendid  hatches  of  flies  occurring  on  these 
waters,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  most 
Pennsylvania  trout  waters  are  of  this  type. 


One  form  of  insect  life  that  is  unsurpassed 
as  trout  food,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
favor  streams  not  having  a fairly  good  sup- 
ply of  limestone  water,  the  shad  fly  or  green 
drake.  During  the  two  or  three  years  it 
spends  in  the  pupal  and  larval  stages  in 
streams  such  as  Spring  Creek,  it  is  a most 
important  trout  forage  asset.  At  the  peak 
of  its  hatch,  usually  around  Memorial  Day 
on  this  stream,  the  trout  literally  gorge 
themselves  on  the  adult  shad  flies,  seeming 
to  prefer  the  females. 

It  would  appear,  when  we  consider  lime- 
stone and  freestone  trout  waters,  that  the 
latter  would  be  most  adaptable  to  improve- 
ment through  increasing  vegetation  and 


cover. 

Trout  forage  production  is  influenced  by 
many  factors,  flow,  quality  of  water,  bot- 
tom characteristics  and  temperature  in- 
cluded. It  follows  that  to  improve  any  o! 
these  characteristics  is  to  better  a stream’s 
possibilities  for  trout  production. 

The  problem  of  bettering  trout  environ- 
ment in  a state  as  highly  industrialized  as 
Pennsylvania  is  a difficult  one,  but  the 
stream  improvement  campaign  now  undei 
way  in  many  counties  is  certainly  a stei 
in  the  right  direction. 

Stream  improvement  plus  heavy  produc 
tion  of  trout  at  the  hatcheries  should  be 
the  key  to  better  trout  fishing  in  the  future 


1931 

1931  Board  stopped  sending  fish 
upon  application,  all  fish  were  now 
stocked  by  Commission  personnel 
using  Commission  equipment. 

December,  1931  — First  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  was  published. 
Subscription  price  50C  per  year. 

Act  of  May  28,  1931,  which  be- 
came effective  July  1,  1931  provided 
for  a license  to  operate  motorboats, 
on  any  of  the  inland  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Enforcement  of  the 
law  was  placed  with  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. 


1933 

Creel  limit  reduced  from  25  to  20. 

1934 

Spring  Creek,  originally  designed 
as  a model  stream  improvement  proj- 
ect, was  heavily  stocked  with  large 
trout  and  opened  to  the  public  under 
special  regulations.  2,952  fishermen 
visited  the  project  the  first  year  and  it 
immediately  became  known  as  “Fish- 
ermans Paradise.” 

1937 

House  Bill  No.  6 made  Sunday 
fishing  legal. 


Pymatuning  Lake  opened  to  public 
fishing  July  1 , 1937. 


1938 

First  year  Fish  Commission  set 
rules  and  regulations  that  governed 
size,  season  and  creel  limits. 

Creel  limit  reduced  to  10  trout 
(combined  species). 


1941 

Bass  stocked  into  lakes  for  first 
time. 
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SUCKER  WEATHER 


By  N.  R.  CASILLO 

Sketch  by  the  Author 


WHEN  the  twigs  and  smaller  branches 
of  the  river  willows  that  grow  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shenango  or  Neshannock 
(or  any  other  stream  for  that  matter) , turn 
a bright  yellow,  as  if  the  irrepressible  vital- 
ity contained  within  is  actually  attempting 
to  burst  through  the  more  tender  covering, 
Bill  Klee  either  makes  it  a point  to  come 
around  and  see  me  or  phones  to  tell  me  that 
that  irresistible  urge  is  once  again  upon 
him.  And  since  the  willows  are  affected  by 
every  bright  and  reasonably  mild  day 
throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
Bill  is  therefore  more  or  less  chronically 
ailing.  If  he  doesn’t  get  to  douse  a worm 
into  the  muddied  waters  of  some  nearby 
creek  and  feel  the  fervid,  springy  pull  of  a 
sizable  black  or  white  sucker  stimulated  by 
its  frigid  environment,  he  suffers  horribly. 
When  it  comes  to  the  gentle  art  Bill  and  I 
are  kindred  spirits,  therefore  we  usually  ail 
at  about  the  same  time  and  the  only  rem- 
edy is  to  get  out  to  some  sequestered  spot 
along  a suitable  stream  to  keep  our  periodic 
rendezvous  with  friend  Catostomus. 

I like  to  think  of  angling  as  did  Old 
Izaak,  a sport  wherein  one  may  come  in 
contact  with  things  out-of-doors  in  the  com- 
pany of  genial  companions;  where  one  may 
indulge  in  quiet  talk  or  idly  dream  as 
fancy  dictates.  And  if  such  is  the  case  does 
it  matter  much  whether  one  angles  for 
trout,  bass  or  suckers?  Some  of  the  most 
pleasant  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
fishing  for  the  grinning,  bewhiskered  bull- 
head or  the  guttery  sucker,  and  yet  the 
sibilant  swish  of  a tapered  line  as  it  un- 
coils from  the  backcast  is  music  to  my  ears. 
So  what  does  it  matter  so  long  as  a fellow 
is  fishing.  Now,  Bill  is  a chap  with  the 
same  turn  of  mind,  so  that  his  periodic 
urges  to  seek  the  lowly  sucker  are  not  only 
excusable  but  actually  commendable. 

One  of  our  memorable  excursions  in  pur- 
suit of  this  modest  member  of  an  extensive 
family  occurred  last  year  during  one  of 
those  fairly  comfortable  days  that  are  more 
or  less  common  in  early  March.  On  this  par- 
ticular day  the  sum  was  beating  down  with 
plenty  of  ardor  but  an  icy  breeze  more  than 
offset  Old  Sol’s  pre-seasonal  enthusiasm. 

The  locale  of  our  activities  was  that 
stretch  of  French  Creek  between  the  mouths 
of  Conneaut  Marsh  and  Sugar  creeks;  all 
topnotch  sucker  streams  if  you  should  ask 
me. 

Conneaut  Marsh  creek  is  on  the  west  side 
of  French  so  that  the  early  morning  sun 
was  already  flooding  that  side  when  we  ar- 
rived. The  union  of  the  two  streams  forms 
a narrow  point  standing  well  above  the 
normal  water  level,  a miniature  slice  of 
good,  firm  soil  sparsely  covered  with  alders 
and  similar  shrubs;  the  whole  nestling  in 
the  lee  of  a fringe  of  tall  maples  dense 
enough  to  thwart  all  but  the  most  rigorous 
of  wintry  blasts.  The  point  is  a favorite 
with  all  the  local  sucker  fishing  fraternity. 

Upon  crossing  a shallow  ditch  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  alders  we  were  startled 
by  the  whistling  takeoff  of  a woodcock.  A 
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few  feet  farther  another  of  the  nocturnal 
snipes  went  fluttering  off  into  denser  cover. 
Dr.  Burr  Rogers,  a member  of  the  pisca- 
torial trio,  ambassador  of  good  will  (par- 
ticularly with  the  wives),  and  an  ardent 
grouse  and  woodcock  enthusiast,  considered 
this  episode  a fitting  prelude  to  the  very 
excellent  day  that  followed. 

Sucker  fishing  when  the  fish  are  really 
on  the  prod  is  great  sport  with  any  kind  of 
equipment.  However,  with  a flyrod,  a free- 
spool  reel  and  a light  bait  casting  line  one 
will  experience  plenty  of  excitement,  and  if 
it  happens  to  be  the  angler’s  first  experi- 
ence, he  will  wonder  why  he  so  long  de- 
ferred taking  up  the  really  fine  sport.  Of 
course,  no  fisherman  will  be  foolhardy 
enough  to  use  his  finest  flyrod;  a discarded 
one  or  any  of  the  very  inexpensive  rods 
that  are  avilable  will  be  suitable.  But,  don’t 
quibble  about  tackle;  get  out  even  if  it’s 
with  only  a handline  and  hook. 

Bait!  How  can  you  dig  worms  in  mid- 
winter? Easy.  Go  to  some  farmer’s  barn- 
yard, select  the  side  of  the  manure  pile  that 
appears  to  be  best  drained  and  sink  your 
fork  into  the  ground.  If  the  ground  is  sol- 
idly frozen,  then  expose  territory  that  has 
been  covered  by  the  manure.  You  will  find 
worms  if  the  manure  is  neither  too  fresh 
or  wet. 

After  assembling  our  outfits  we  baited 
the  regular  snelled  trout  hooks  we  were 
using  with  succulent  night  crawlers,  leaded 
the  line  sufficiently  and  cast  out  into  the 
turgid  water.  A nearby  log  furnished  dry 
seats. 

Paradoxically,  those  minutes  of  apparent 
idleness  while  waiting  for  a bite  are  never 


wasted.  A discourse  on  many  subjects 
causes  the  moments  to  rapidly  slip  by. 
Often  we  were  entertained  by  wandering 
troups  of  chickadees  or  by  the  antics  of 
acrobatic  nuthatches.  There  need  not  be  a 
single  boresome  moment. 

“Whoops,  there  goes  my  line,”  hoarsely 
whispered  Burr  as  the  slight  belly  in  his 
line  slowly  straightened  while  the  sensitive 
rod  tip  curved  downward  perceptibly.  Both 
Bill  and  I became  suddenly  hopefully  alert 
as  we  watched  Burr  maneuver  the  rod. 

He  crouched  on  his  haunches  holding  the 
rod  in  his  right  hand  and  a loop  of  line  in 
the  other.  In  return  for  a gentle  investi- 
gative pull  he  received  a smart  jerk.  Burr 
looked  back  at  us  and  grinned. 

“He’s  on  there,”  he  said.  “Now  watch  me 
give  him  the  works.” 

In  the  same  breath  he  jerked  upwards  on 
the  rod.  Nothing  happened. 

“He’s  got  your  bait,”  Bill  remarked. 

“Gosh,  if  he  hasn’t,”  admitted  Burr  upon 
pulling  the  hook  to  the  surface. 

It  was  Bill’s  turn.  As  soon  as  his  rod 
showed  action  he  had  it  in  his  hand  and  be- 
gan to  slowly  pay  out  the  line.  After  one 
or  two  tense  minutes  he  gave  the  rod  tip  a 
slight  twitch  and  the  fish  was  hooked. 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  about  the 
fighting  tactics  of  a sucker.  Yet,  that  fami- 
liar feel  of  a hooked  fish  is  just  as  thrilling 
as  when  you’re  fast  to  more  desirable  prey. 
One  or  two  prodigious  jerks,  a short,  skit- 
tering run  (if  you  give  it  line),  and  the 
victim  is  about  spent.  Of  course,  if  the 
specimen  is  extraordinarily  large  and  is 
fighting  in  fast  water  you  are  likely  to  get 
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a surprise,  for  that  first  surging  run  may 
take  out  a lot  of  line. 

“He’s  a nice  one,”  Bill  glowed  as  he 
worked  the  fish  landward.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  firm,  silvery  body  of  a handsome 
white  sucker  was  proudly  displayed  by  its 
captor. 

The  fishing  rapidly  improved  and  there 
were  very  few  minutes  of  inaction.  A fair 
sprinkling  of  black  suckers  enhanced  the 
catch  because  they  are  considered  by  many 
to  be  more  toothsome.  However,  the  com- 
parative edible  qualities  of  both  types  is 
a debatable  question  with  me  for  I find 
them  both  equally  enjoyable.  During  the 
colder  months  their  flesh  is  as  firm  as  that 
of  a fresh-run  salmon,  and  the  flavor  deli- 
ciously sweet.  Yes,  they’re  bony,  but  so  are 
many  fish  that  are  considered  good  eating. 

Old  Bill  Jones  the  one-legged  fireman  in 
the  building  wherein  I work,  is  a topnotch 
sucker  fisherman  who  has  a special  way  of 
preparing  the  fish  so  that  the  bone  problem 
is  effectively  eliminated.  First,  he  cleans 
and  skins  them,  then  runs  the  beheaded 
bodies  together  with  coarse  cracker  crumbs 
through  a food  chopper.  The  fish  balls  mold- 
ed from  this  base  are  delectable  when  prop- 
erly seasoned  and  done  to  a golden  brown. 

After  lunch  we  gathered  up  our  equip- 


A Typical  Pennsylvania  Sucter 

ment  and  the  dozen  fish  we  had  kept  and 
departed  for  the  mouth  of  Sugar  Creek; 
our  destination  being  but  a stone’s  throw 
from  one  of  the  town  of  Cochranton’s  prin- 
cipal streets. 

French  Creek  is  a large  stream,  and  dur- 
ing the  spawning  season  in  the  spring  parts 
of  it  literally  teem  with  suckers.  A couple 
of  years  ago  on  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season  we  saw  thousands  of  them  endeav- 
oring to  ascend  the  dam  at  Venango.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  at  a time  would  essay  the 
swim  through  the  shallow  sheet  of  water 
that  was  slipping  down  over  the  sloping 
apron.  One  could  descend  the  wall  border- 
ing the  east  side  of  the  dam  and  actually 
pick  up  the  struggling  fish  as  they  attempt- 
ed the  ascent.  Failing  to  negotiate  the  ob- 
struction they  would  slither  back  into  the 
turmoil  below  only  to  try  again  and  again. 

Just  below  the  dam  in  about  three  feet  of 
water  some  enterprising  individual  had 
anchored  a large  sheet  of  tin  or  other  bright 
metal  on  the  bottom.  The  dark  bodies  of  the 
fish  were  vividly  silhouetted  against  the 
contrasting  background  which  at  times  they 
almost  completely  obliterated  they  were  that 
numerous.  I have  often  wondered  if  the  tin 
wasn’t  placed  there  to  facilitate  gigging, 


for  all  attempts  to  get  them  to  take  baitec  t 
hooks  failed.  < 


Shortly  after  we  had  settled  ourselves  be  P 
low  the  railroad  bridge  on  Sugar  Creek  8 
we  were  startled  by  a loud  splashing  ap  * 
parently  emanating  a short  distance  abov<  & 
us.  Upon  investigation  we  discovered  tha  5 
the  disturbance  was  created  by  the  churn 
ing  bodies  of  numerous  suckers  as  they^ 
passed  through  a shallow  riffle  on  their  waj  1 
upstream.  In  a pool  above  the  shoal  wate  1 
could  be  seen  scores  of  them  milling  abou  y 
in  the  slightly  murky  water;  vanguards  o lr 
the  hordes  that  were  yet  to  come. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  spring  run  of  the  fisl 
in  the  early  days  was  a phenomena  whicl 
never  failed  to  attract  and  excite  the  atten  0 
tion  of  those  who  were  at  all  observing.  A * 
a boy  in  New  England  I can  vividly  recal 
the  part  that  I often  played  in  helping  ii  ; 
the  capture  of  thousands  of  them,  chasm; 
them  into  the  shallows  onto  the  waitin; 
tines  of  pitchforks  manned  by  a small  arm 
of  men  and  boys  stationed  there.  Anothe 
favorite  mode  of  capture  was  to  feel  fo  ' 
them  under  overhanging  banks  where  the; 
had  sought  refuge.  Still  another  was  b;  l 
spearing  them  with  a three-pronged  spea  ^ 
as  they  passed  between  the  narrowin  ,f 
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banks  of  the  smaller  brooks. 

The  migratory  movements  of  the  sucker 
in  connection  with  their  spawning  habits 
are  interesting.  In  the  fall  they  abandon 
J the  smaller  tributaries  for  the  deep  pools 
of  large  streams  where  they  remain  all 
winter.  In  late  March  and  early  April  they 
: return  to  their  spawning  beds  located  in 
the  same  runs  that  they  quit  in  the  fall; 
the  smallest  fish  ascending  farthest. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we 


suspended  activities  to  build  a fire,  for  the 
raw  breeze  sweeping  down  the  wide  valley 
was  indeed  uncomfortable.  As  we  huddled 
about  it  absorbing  its  welcome  warmth  we 
observed  a man  of  middle  age  jauntily  at- 
tired in  a business  suit,  swinging  down  the 
tracks  carrying  a cane  pole  and  a can  of 
worms.  With  a cheery  greeting  and  an  en- 
quiry as  to  how  they  were  biting,  he  con- 
tinued on  below  us  and  set  up  his  outfit.  In 
a little  while  he  joined  us  about  the  fire 


where  we  swapped  yarns  between  lagging 
bites. 

Within  the  hour  two  more  anglers  joined 
us  and  even  though  the  fish  had  practically 
ceased  biting,  the  congenial  companionship 
of  kindred  spirits  caused  us  to  linger  until 
dusk.  When  it  was  necessary  to  leave  it  was 
with  a feeling  of  reluctancy,  for  friends 
made  during  the  magic  of  sucker  weather 
are  fast  friends. 


May,  1941 


A WELCOME  IMMIGRANT 

The  Brown  Trout  of  Europe  Now  Ranks  as  One  of  Our  Favorite  Game  Fishes 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


WITH  the  British  Isles  engulfed  in  war, 
our  thoughts  often  turn  to  the  magnif- 
icent chalk  streams  of  England.  Probably 
no  nation  on  earth  has,  in  the  past,  carried 
to  such  a fetish  point  trout  culture  and  trout 
fishing  as  did  Britain.  Centuries  ago,  the 
gentle  prioress,  Dame  Juliana  Berners  and 
immortal  Izaak  Walton  brought  to  literature 
their  thoughts  on  a quiet,  lovable  pastime, 
angling  for  their  trout,  Salmo  jario,  the 
brown.  In  the  years  that  followed,  not 
only  the  art  of  fishing  with  the  fly  but  trout 
culture  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
Britain.  Thoroughness  apparently  was  the 
watchword  in  both  angling  and  trout  rais- 
ing. A custom  that  was  fairly  well  estab- 
lished on  the  chalk  streams  was  for  the  fly 
fisherman  to  carry  his  fly  tying  kit  with 
him.  Upon  observing  a rise,  he  would  cap- 
ture one  of  the  insects  appearing  over  the 
water,  tie  one  to  duplicate  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  and  start  fishing.  If  an  exceptionally 
good  fish  was  marked  on  the  rise,  the  angler 
would  generally  concentrate  on  taking  it, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  until  the  fish  had 
been  either  hooked  and  creeled  or  lost. 

In  the  culture  of  trout,  the  British  have 
long  been  outstanding.  Their  culturists  in 
many  instances  conducted  stream  environ- 
mental studies  extending  over  periods  of  ten 
years  duration.  In  particular  did  they  stress 
improvement  of  stream  conditions,  checking 
carefully  on  watersheds  to  determine  the 
food  carrying  capacities  of  different  waters, 
seeking  to  locate  and  eliminate  various  types 
of  drainage  found  to  be  detrimental  to  trout 
welfare,  and  to  establish  suitable  areas  in 
which  natural  spawning  of  the  brown  trout 
could  be  carried  through  to  the  best  possible 

1 advantage.  Care  of  the  fry  and  fingerling 
trout  to  insure  a good  carry-over  of  young 
fish  to  replenish  adult  stock  reduced  by 
catches  was  an  outstanding  feature  in  their 
program.  It  is  to  be  stressed,  however,  that 
much  of  this  outstanding  research  work 
relative  to  the  brown  trout  was  conducted 
by  private  fish  culturists,  although  in  some 
instances  these  men  worked  in  conjunction 
with  the  government.  In  general,  British 
trout  waters  are  privately  owned  and,  with 


many  of  the  wealthy  landholders,  expendi- 
ture of  vast  amounts  of  money  to  improve 
their  waters  was  made. 

One  feature  in  particular  of  the  brown 
trout  program  in  Britain  should  be  stressed. 
They  regarded  brown  trout  over  the  stage  of 
17  or  18  inches  as  undesirable  in  their 
waters.  After  that  stage,  it  was  contended 
that  brown  trout  are  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  free  rising  fish,  tending  more  to 
bottom  feeding,  and  therefore  no  longer  good 
fly  fish.  Eliminating  these  old  stagers  by 
worm  fishing  was  a practice  long  resorted 
to,  and  men  were  frequently  detailed  to  do 
just  that.  The  studies  of  trout  included  to 
a notable  extent  a keen  research  program 
in  the  life  habits  and  frequency  in  occurrence 
of  various  nymphal  forms  of  aquatic  insect 
life.  That  the  comprehensive  findings  of 
this  intensive  program  may  be  preserved  to 
posterity  is  the  ardent  hope  of  many  trouters 
in  America  today. 

Since  its  introduction  to  American  waters, 
the  brown  trout  has  occasioned  a great  deal 
of  comment  in  the  trout  fishing  fraternity. 
We  have  already  noted  in  former  issues  the 
fact  that  it  today  ranks  as  perhaps  our 
craftiest  game  fish.  This  moodiness  or  wari- 
ness, call  it  what  you  will,  makes  it  perhaps 
the  ideal  fish  for  stocking  in  many  of  our 
most  intensively  fished  waters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  the  brown  trout  is  slower 
growing  during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment than  is  our  native  brook  trout, 
after  this  fish  has  attained  a length  of  8 
inches,  its  growth  is  extremely  rapid  in  our 


waters  affording  an  abundant  food  supply. 

Coloration  of  the  brown  trout  varies  some- 
what in  the  different  streams  to  which  it  has 
been  introduced.  In  body  color,  it  may 
range  from  light  golden  brown  to  brownish 
black.  Present  on  the  head,  upper  portions 
of  the  body,  dorsal  fin  and  adipose  fin,  that 
fleshy  projection  behind  the  dorsal,  are  num- 
erous black  and  red  spots.  These  spots  may 
occasionally  have  pale  borders.  The  brownie, 
under  conditions  affording  an  abundance  of 
natural  forage,  is  usually  short  and  stocky 
in  body  formation.  In  adult  specimens  the 
head  is  large  and  frequently  in  extremely 
old  individuals,  the  jaws  are  long  and  hooked 
at  the  tips.  The  breast,  pectoral  fins  and 
anal  fins  are  often  yellowish  in  color.  Scales 
are  larger  than  those  occurring  on  the  brook 
trout 

The  very  conditions  which  serve  to  deplete 
suitable  waters  of  brook  trout  and  rainbow 
trout  seem  to  militate  to  slight  extent  if 
any,  against  the  aggressive  brown.  Not  that 
it  is  more  shy  than  the  others.  We  believe 
the  reverse  in  this  respect  to  be  true,  for  on 
more  than  one  occasion  while  astream  we 
have  had  feeding  brown  trout  come  to  the 
surface  virtually  at  our  boot  tops.  In  its 
moody  rises,  frequently  only  lasting  10  or 
15  minutes  and  nocturnal  feeding,  partic- 
ularly in  the  instance  of  big  browns,  rest 
at  least  plausible  reasons  why  this  game  fish 
holds  its  own  in  some  of  the  hardest  fished 
streams  of  the  east.  It  is  definitely  a fish 
for  the  angler-opportunist. 

Problems  frequently  crop  up  with  the  in- 
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A Marabou  streamer  took  this  4*4  pound  brown  trout  for  Charles  K.  Fox  in  a hard  fished  poo 

several  miles  from  the  State  Capitol. 


troduction  of  any  species  of  fish  foreign  to 
our  waters.  In  the  instance  of  the  brown 
trout,  the  infreguency  with  which  it  indulges 
in  surface  feeding  after  attaining  a length 
of  20  inches  may  be  considered  its  major 
drawback  from  the  angle  of  the  fly  fisher- 
man. Despite  the  fact  that  it  grows  to  a 
greater  size  than  does  our  native  brook  trout 
or  charr  under  identical  environmental  con- 
ditions, there  is  little  reason,  we  believe,  to 
attribute  to  it  stronger  cannibalistic  tenden- 
cies than  those  present  in  the  native.  Can- 
nibalism is  characteristic  with  all  of  our 
popular  game  fishes,  the  smallmouth  bass, 
largemouth  bass,  pickerel,  walleyed  pike, 
muskellunge,  brook  trout  and  rainbow  trout. 
All  adults  feed  at  times  upon  living  fishes 
present  in  the  same  waters  and  when  promp- 
ted by  hunger  draw  no  line  of  preference 
as  to  prey. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  brown  trout,  when  in- 
troduced to  waters  in  which  brook  trout  are 
found,  to  achieve  lengths  of  22,  24  or  even 
26  inches,  whereas  the  brook  trout  may 
rarely  exceed  a top  length  of  16  inches.  The 
larger  the  fish,  the  more  food  required  for 
its  existence.  Where  water  areas  are  limited 
in  size  and  where  trout  of  various  sizes  are 
of  necessity  crowded  together,  old  indivi- 
duals very  often  become  confirmed  cannibals. 
Smaller  trout,  swifter  and  more  active,  take 
heavy  toll  from  the  available  supply  of  nat- 
ural food  in  such  waters;  to  the  more  pon- 
derous, bulky  fish,  minnows,  suckers  and 
larger  types  of  forage  are  essential.  Big 
browns  turn  into  cunning  predators  in  a 
short  time. 

Relative  to  brown  trout  after  they  have 
passed  the  so-called  free  rising  stage,  Wilson 
H.  Armistead,  eminent  British  trout  culturist, 
had  this  to  say  in  his  splendid  treatise  “Trout 
Waters”: 

“A  male  trout  is  at  its  best  for  breeding 
purposes  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age, 
and  during  that  time  he  is  a fine,  vigorous 
sporting  fish,  rising  freely  to  the  fly.  After 
seven  years  he  begins  to  fall  off  in  condition, 
to  become  a bottom  feeder  and  a cannibal, 
and  is  altogether  useless  and  harmful  to  the 
river.  Such  fish  should  be  destroyed,  and 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  allow  a certain 
amount  of  worm-fishing.  Restrict  the  use 
of  worms  to  competent  hands,  by  all  means; 
but  occasional  bait-fishing  is  necessary,  and 
anyone  who  has  studied  any  given  piece  of 
water  will  know  the  places  to  angle  for  the 
undesirable  cannibal.” 

The  tendency  of  big  brown  trout  to  lurk 
under  shelving  banks,  beneath  old  stumps, 
logs  and  other  cover  during  the  day  and  to 
do  much  of  their  feeding  at  night  is  well 
known.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this.  When  the  green  drake  or  shad  fly 
appears  in  immense  hatches  over  some  of  our 
greatest  central  Pennsylvania  trout  waters 
in  late  May,  not  only  the  smaller  fish  but 
old  timers  that  apparently  at  few  other  times 
resort  to  surface  feeding,  gorge  themselves 
on  these  insects.  Frequently,  during  this 
period  of  about  ten  days,  very  large  brown 
trout  are  taken  on  the  fly.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  and  covering  the  entire  season, 
the  clever  bait  fisherman,  whether  he  uses 
the  minnow  rig  or  can  play  a nightcrawler 
beneath  shelving  banks  where  the  big  fel- 
lows lie,  seem  the  most  effective  agent  in 
removal  of  cannibal  browns. 


Let’s  go  back  over  some  of  the  record 
catches  of  brown  trout  taken  in  our  waters 
in  recent  years.  Last  year’s  top  brownie 
was  the  seven  and  one-half  pound  fish 
caught  by  A1  Kopitsky  of  Coal  Township 
in  Fishing  Creek,  Clinton  County.  This 
catch  was  scored  on  a minnow.  From  this 
same  stream  in  1933  came  the  all  time 
record  brownie  reported  to  the  Angler. 
While  fishing  minnow  in  Fishing  Creek  near 
Mill  Hall,  Harry  McClintic  hooked  and 
landed  a brown  trout  that  weighed,  dressed, 
9 pounds  one  ounce.  It  measured  27% 
inches  in  length.  Examination  of  its  stom- 
ach contents  revealed  a fine  brook  trout 
which  had  apparently  been  taken  only  a 
short  time  before.  That  same  year,  Harry 
Squibbs  of  Leidigh’s  Station,  took  a brown 
trout  in  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland 
County,  that  weighed  8 pounds.  It  was  also 
caught  on  a minnow. 

An  exception  to  the  rule  that  big  browns 
of  record  proportions  inevitably  fall  to  the 
minnow  or  worm  fisherman  was  provided 
the  next  year  by  Bill  Pereival  of  Matamoras, 
Pike  County.  Fishing  a large  fly  in  the 
Lackawaxen  River,  Bill  hooked  into  a mam- 
moth brown  and  finally  succeeded  in  landing 
it.  His  catch  measured  30  inches  in  length, 
had  a girth  of  15%  inches  and  weighed  9 
pounds  7 ounces  (not  dressed).  The  two 
other  giant  brownies  caught  that  year  re- 
sponded to  the  lure  of  a nightcrawler  and 
minnow,  respectively.  William  Zucuskie  of 
Tamaqua  caught  a brown  trout  weighing  8 
pounds  15  ounces  on  a nightcrawler  while 
fishing  in  Still  Creek  Dam  on  Pohopoco 
Creek,  and  John  Hobba  landed  a brown 
tipping  the  scales  at  7 pounds  15  ounces  in 
Spring  Creek,  Centre  County,  while  using 
a live  minnow. 

Wayne  Long,  New  Cumberland  minnow 
fisherman,  caught  one  of  the  largest  brown 
trout  reported  in  1935  while  fishing  in  the 
lower  section  of  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in 
Cumberland  County.  His  catch  was  26 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  6 pounds  8 
ounces.  The  record  brown  for  1936  was 
another  Lackawaxen  fish,  29  inches  in  length 
and  tipping  the  scales  at  7 pounds  4 ounces. 
A live  minnow  was  the  lure  used  in  its 
taking  by  Bill  Vandermark  of  Milford,  Pike 
County,  who  on  the  day  he  scored  his 


record  catch  landed  two  other  browns,  22 
and  23  inches,  respectively  in  length,  on 
minnows.  In  1937,  a minnow  was  also  used 
in  taking  the  record  brown  trout  of  the 
year.  This  fish,  29%  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  8 pounds  4 ounces,  was  caught  in 
Spring  Creek,  Lehigh  County,  by  J.  Isa- 
moyer  of  Topton.  The  record  brown  trout 
caught  in  1938  was  taken  on  worm  in  Spring 
Creek,  Centre  County,  by  David  Mills  of 
Milesburg.  In  1939  the  top  brown  trout  for 
the  State  was  caught  by  Paul  Klopp  of 
Stouchsburg,  in  the  Tulpehocken  Creek, 
Berks  County.  This  brownie  fell  for  a worm. 
It  was  30  inches  in  length  and  weighed  8 
pounds. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  record  tells 
the  story,  the  deadly  effectiveness  of  the 
minnow  and  nightcrawler  in  taking  outstand- 
ing brown  trout  in  our  waters  seems  defin- 
itely established.  In  glancing  over  these 
catches  of  big  brown  trout  which,  in  at 
least  one  instance,  had  known  cannibalistic 
tendencies,  a distinct  service  was  rendered 
waters  in  which  they  lived  by  minnow 
fishermen  and  worm  fishermen.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  a clever  angler  with  min- 
now on  double  hook  behind  a swivel  or  ar 
effectively  played  and  active  nightcrawlei 
is  as  expert  in  his  line  as  some  of  oui 
best  fly  fishermen.  To  understand  the  feed- 
ing habits  and  weaknesses  of  mammoth 
brown  trout  is  a practical  and  intensive 
study.  Just  how  to  impart  the  darting 
tantalizing  motion  to  a spinning  minnow 
necessary  to  bring  a strike,  has  required 
for  many  of  our  best  minnow  fishermen 
years  of  study.  Of  course,  the  well  con- 
structed bucktail  may  also  at  times  prove 
productive  in  bringing  big  browns  to  time 
but  our  records  would  indicate  that  in  this 
type  of  fishing,  the  man  who  uses  minnows 
is  well  in  front. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania,  our  trout  fisher- 
men constitute  a well  balanced  array — drj 
fly  men,  wet  fly  men,  nymph  fishermen 
anglers  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bucktal 
and  streamer  fly,  worm  fishermen  and  min- 
now fishermen.  And  because  many  of  oui 
best  minnow  fishermen  concentrate  on  gian' 
brown  trout,  their  role  must  be  considerec 
directly  beneficial  to  our  trout  waters. 
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FORESTS  are  the  fisherman’s  best  friends. 

This  is  especially  true  for  those  who 
pit  their  skill  against  the  wily  trout.  Without 
forests  there  would  be  few  if  any  fishable 
streams  and  as  a result  none  of  this  game 
fighter,  denizen  of  our  pure,  cool  mountain 
streams.  Trout  make  their  homes  in  cool 
water  and  they  must  have  it  so  that  they 
can  successfully  reproduce. 

The  present  forests  on  the  watersheds  of 
our  fishing  streams  hold  in  check  to  a large 
degree  the  fisherman’s  two  worst  enemies, 
erosion  and  low  water.  It  is  essential  then 
that  all  true  followers  of  Izaak  Walton  use 
every  means  at  their  disposal  to  protect  the 
forests  from  their  arch  enemy  and  your 
own  as  well,  forest  fire.  New  forests  must 
be  planted  on  acres  denuded  by  fires  and 
the  lumberman’s  axe  as  well  as  on  abandoned 
farmland  now  being  ravaged  by  the  forces 
of  erosion. 

There  has  been  much  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  forests  and  their  relation  to  game 
and  their  benefits  to  the  hunter.  We  have, 
however,  had  very  little  written  on  the 
beneficial  effects  of  forests  for  fishing. 

The  type  of  forest  which  is  most  desirable 
for  the  production  of  game  and  game  food 
is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  fisherman 
These  forests  as  a rule  are  open  and  man- 
aged in  such  a way  as  to  favor  trees  and 
shrubs  which  will  produce  food  for  game 
animals  such  as  nuts,  berries  and  fruits.  The 
:anopy  of  the  forest  is  reduced  to  such  an 
axtent  that  there  appears  to  be  no  forest 
at  all.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  encourage 
-he  growth  of  sprouts  and  good  browse 
plants.  Clear  cutting  of  all  trees  in  strips, 
-o  improve  browse,  has  been  suggested  by 
aaany  game  authorities  as  a means  of  in- 
'reasing  game  food  and  thereby  increasing 
amount  of  game. 

The  forest  practices  which  are  therefore 
aeneficial  to  game  production  and  manage- 
ment are  in  a large  measure  detrimental  to 
he  best  interests  of  the  fisherman.  To  have 
Jood  fishing  it  is  necessary  to  have  pure 
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cool  streams  in  which  flow  the  maximum 
amount  of  water  during  the  entire  year.  To 
approach  this  ideal  it  is  essential  then  that 
there  be  a good  forest  cover  over  most  of 
the  watershed  of  the  stream.  It  is  necessary 
that  there  be  trees  along  the  stream  banks 
as  well  as  adjacent  thereto.  This  stand  of 
trees  and  shrubs  will  in  most  instances 
serve  as  a retarder  for  water  flowing  from 
adjacent  slopes  and  by  retarding  the  flow 
will  permit  some  of  the  silt  to  settle  from 
the  water  before  it  enters  the  stream;  it  will 
provide  shade  over  the  stream  and  the  root 
system  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  aid  in 
lessening  erosion  of  the  stream’s  banks  as 
a result  of  the  cutting  action  of  the  water 
current.  Shade  is  an  important  factor  in 
keeping  stream  temperature  low.  It  has  been 
discovered,  however,  that  the  planting  of 
trees,  for  shade  on  streams  which  are  now 
warm  will  have  little  bearing  on  lowering 
the  temperature  of  a stream  unless  the 
planting  is  continuous  from  the  streams 
source. 

Forests  Hold  Water 

Many  will  be  asking  what  are  the  parts 
of  a forest  and  what  do  these  parts  do  in 
holding  water  and  in  preventing . erosion? 
Figure  one  shows  the  parts  of  the  forest. 
The  upper  layer  of  the  forest  is  the  canopy 
comprised  of  the  leaves  and  branches;  the 
second  story  is  composed  of  second  growth 
timber  and  the  cover  of  shrubs  and  herbs. 
Below  this  layer  is  the  litter  area  composed 
of  leaves,  branches,  down  trees  and  other 
vegetable  material;  while  the  humus  layer 
is  directly  beneath  the  litter  and  is  com- 
posed of  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  this 
extends  into  the  last  part,  the  soil  itself. 

The  forest  canopy  breaks  the  force  of  the 
rains  and  as  a result  the  raindrops  are 
broken  into  a spray  which  gently  falls  to 
the  second  story  of  the  forest.  Some  of  the 
moisture  is  evaporated  before  it  reaches  the 
shrubs  and  herbs  where  it  is  further  slowed 


down.  From  the  shrub-herb  cover,  the  water 
drops  to  the  ground  cover  or  litter,  which 
is  probably  more  important  than  any  of  the 
forest’s  parts  in  influencing  run-off  and 
stream  flow.  The  litter  soaks  up  the  water 
and  allows  any  excess  to  percolate  into  the 
humus.  This  humus  layer  can  absorb  and 
retain  up  to  one  hundred  times  its  own 
weight.  From  this  latter  layer  the  water 
is  gradually  released  into  the  soil.  The 
absorptive  power  of  the  soil  is  determined 
by  its  looseness  and  the  presence  of  a good 
root  system  belonging  to  the  trees  and  shrubs 
established  therein. 

Rainfall  is  therefore  intercepted  by  the 
forest  trees,  is  absorbed  by  their  litter  and 
humus  and  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  soil 
with  its  erosive  force  curtailed.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  forests  absorb  from  twenty 
to  fifty  percent  of  a light  or  normal  rain. 

Only  during  a lopg  or  violent  rain  is  the 
absorptive  power  and  the  capacity  of  the 
litter,  humus  and  the  forest  overtaxed.  At 
that  torrents  such  as  rush  from  the  surface 
of  bare  or  gullied  lands  are  seldom  if  ever 
met  in  the  forest  One  receives  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  present  a sogginess  similar 
to  a swamp  or  slush  on  a warm  winter  day. 

Soils  in  the  forest  are  more  permeable 
than  newly  plowed  loam  and  as  a result 
water  percolates  through  them  readily  thus 
forming  vast  underground  reserves.  What 
water  is  not  used  by  the  trees  and  shrubs 
for  their  needs  finds  its  way  into  the  stream 
channels  most  often  through  the  medium  of 
springs.  Often  months  elapse  between  the 
time  the  rain  falls  until  it  enters  the  streams. 
The  ability  of  the  forest  and  soil  to  hold 
water  for  so  long  a period  tends  to  regulate 
and  equalize  stream  flow. 

The  forests,  too,  are  important  because  of 
their  influence  on  snow  melt.  A well  stocked 
forest  reduces  extremes  in  temperature;  be- 
ing warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  open  land.  It  protects  the  snow  from 
the  driving  action  of  the  wind  and  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  Thus  more  snow  can  accu- 
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mulate  in  the  forest.  While  it  is  true  that 
snow  begins  to  melt  in  the  forest  before  it 
does  on  open  land,  it  takes  from  three  to 
ten  days  longer  to  disappear.  Moreover  the 
mellow  soil  in  the  forest  is  more  likely  to 
remain  unfrozen  or  if  it  does  will  not  freeze 
to  the  depth  that  will  be  found  on  open 
soil.  Even  though  it  freezes  it  will  still  re- 
tain some  absorptive  power  since  the  soils 
are  not  as  compacted  as  on  open  land.  The 
forest  litter  is  responsible  for  the  slight 
freezing  occurring  in  forest  soils.  The  soils 
are  therefore  able  to  absorb  some  of  the 
water  resulting  from  snow  melting.  Spring 
freshets  from  melting  snow  are  an  important 
source  of  floods.  By  delaying  the  melting  of 
the  snow  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
water  is  absorbed  and  passes  into  the  ground, 
thus  prolonging  the  run-off  period,  forests 
tend  to  reduce  flood  crests.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  are  times  when  snow 
melt  is  hastened  by  heavy  warm  rains  and 
at  such  periods  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
forest  cover  is  lost.  The  excess  run-off 
usually  contributes  to  major  floods. 

Erosion 

The  ability  of  the  forest  to  hold  soil  is 
second  only  to  its  ability  to  hold  water.  It 
has  a dense  root  system  which  spreads  far 
and  wide  and  often  to  great  depths,  the 
latter  being  true  in  regards  to  tap-rooted 
trees.  As  a whole  the  roots  of  our  forest 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  soil  than  is  the  case  with 
most  of  our  agricultural  plants. 

Erosion,  the  action  of  wind  and  water  in 
removing  our  soils,  is  taking  place  on  all 
land  areas.  Where  the  process  takes  place 
on  areas  not  disturbed  by  man,  rarely  does 
it  assume  an  intensity  whereby  it  causes 
damage. 

Where  natural  conditions  are  disrupted 


and  its  balance  upset  by  the  reduction  of 
forest  cover  as  the  result  of  fire,  logging, 
excess  grazing  or  other  major  causes,  ex- 
cessive erosion  is  liable  to  occur.  The  least 
conspicuous  form  of  abnormal  erosion  is 
called  sheet  erosion.  This  form  is  recog- 
nizable in  the  exposure  of  the  root  collar 
or  the  roots  themselves  and  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  soil  on  slopes  immediately  above 
obstructions.  As  the  black  top  soil  containing 
humus  is  washed  away,  the  area  becomes 
less  able  to  sustain  as  dense  a stand  of 
vegetation  as  it  formerly  carried.  As  a 
result  there  is  less  obstruction  to  run-off, 
less  binding  power  in  the  soil,  and  what 
was  sheet  erosion  becomes  gullies  which 
increase  in  depth  and  width  with  each 
passing  rainstorm.  Its  final  effects  are  muddy 
streams  and  channels  choked  with  silt  and 
soil. 

The  silt  carried  into  the  streams  contains 
large  quantities  of  humus  and  decaying 
vegetable  matter  which  indirectly  serves  as 
food  for  the  smaller  animals  or  insects  upon 
which  fish  feed.  As  Albert  E.  Weyer,  of 
the  Missouri  Conservation  Commission  aptly 
states  it,  “Silt  in  our  fishing  water  may  be 
compared  to  pepper  in  our  soup — a little 
may  be  very  good  but  too  much  is  disas- 
trous.” 

Excessive  siltation  of  our  streams  is  as 
damaging  to  fish  as  is  pollution  from  any  of 
our  industrial  sources.  The  bottoms  of  our 
good  fishing  streams  are  covered  with  plant 
growth,  small  animals,  insect  larvae,  cray- 
fish and  mussels.  When  large  amounts  of 
silt  and  soil  are  deposited  on  the  stream’s 
floor,  all  these  fish  foods  are  covered  over, 
smothered  and  killed.  Besides  this,  the 
gravel  beds  among  which  fish  spawn  are 
covered  and  destroyed.  The  deep  holes  in 
the  stream  on  which  the  fish  depend  during 


low  water  periods  are  filled  with  soil.  Then 
again,  the  presence  of  silt  in  the  water 
lessens  the  depth  to  which  light,  needed  by 
the  plants,  can  penetrate.  This  light  is 
needed  by  plant  and  animal  so  that  they  can 
grow  and  reproduce. 

Erosion  with  its  resultant  muddy  water 
may  be  the  cause  of  a change  in  the  fish 
life  in  a stream  or  it  may  be  responsible 
for  the  stream’s  deterioration  so  that  it  will 
not  be  inhabitable  for  fish. 

Silting  up  of  our  streams  destroys  en- 
tirely or  hampers  the  effectiveness  of  man 
made  stream  improvement  devices  such  as 
dams,  deflectors  and  retards.  To  keep  these 
mechanical  controls  effective  under  excess 
silting  would  entail  tremendous  labor  and 
involve  considerable  expense. 

Forest  Fire 

Any  agency  or  force  which  disturbs  the 
forest  cover  must  be  considered  an  enemy. 
Fires  are  invariably  the  result  of  someone’s 
carelessness  and  are  the  most  destructive 
disturbance  of  forest  cover.  Even  a light 
bum  consumes  large  quantities  of  the  val- 
uable forest  litter.  Large  fires  destroy  not 
only  the  litter  but  the  trees  and  shrubs  as 
well.  Often  they  destroy  the  vegetable  con- 
tent of  the  forest  soil  itself.  As  a result  the 
influence  of  the  forest  to  retain  water  and 
to  provide  shade  is  destroyed.  The  tem- 
perature and  acidity  of  the  water  is  raised 
and  the  bared  mineral  soil  is  subjected  to 
erosion  and  torrential  run-off  which  carries 
much  silt  into  the  stream  channel. 

During  a rain  on  a fresh  fire  area  the 
water  which  runs  off  into  the  stream  carries 
with  it,  in  addition  to  soil,  wood  ashes  which 
contain  lye.  The  lye  is  leached  from  the 
ashes  and  this  results  in  a temporarily  high 
acide  condition  in  the  water.  This  acidity  can 
become  so  high  that  mature  fish  will  be 
killed  and  often  the  food  bearing  plants 
and  other  fish  foods  on  the  stream  bottom 
will  be  killed  and  destroyed.  The  silt  carried 
into  the  water  often  covers  fish  eggs  com- 
pletely or  so  blocks  their  pores  so  they 
will  not  hatch. 

This  acidity  is  usually  of  a temporary 
nature  and  the  fish  will  return  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  stream  affected  from  other  sec- 
tions. The  damage  done  to  the  fish  food  is 
not  easily  remedied.  It  may  take  years  for 
the  stream  bottom  to  again  carry  a sufficient 
supply  of  food  to  support  fish  life  if  left  to 
nature  alone. 

Water  temperature  may  rise  as  much  as 
fifty  percent  because  of  the  exposure  of  the 
stream  to  the  heating  action  of  the  sun. 
Temperature  alone  is  often  the  determining 
factor  in  the  process  whereby  a good  trout 
stream  may  be  converted  into  one  inhabit- 
able only  for  warm  water  species. 

An  example  of  what  can  happen  in  Penn- 
sylvania when  the  water  temperatures  rise 
and  remain  high  is  clearly  shown  by  what 
happened  in  Michigan.  The  waters  of  that 
State  once  contained  the  grayling,  a gamey 
fish.  That  was  prior  to  the  lumbering  off 
of  Michigan’s  forests  and  the  period  of  forest 
fires  which  followed.  Today  this  fish  cannot 
be  found  in  its  old  haunts.  Temperature  of 
the  water  ’s  blamed  for  this  situation. 

The  damage  caused  to  streams  as  a result 
of  forest  fires  is  far  reaching.  If  left  to 
nature  alone  many  years  will  be  required 
before  a good  forest  cover  will  clothe  the 
burned  areas.  Here,  then  man  must  come  to 
the  aid  of  rature  and  trees  must  be  planted. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  do  planting  in  the 
streams  bottom  to  hasten  the  return  of  fish 
food  and  incidentally  the  fish. 

Logging 

The  type  of  logging  as  practiced  in  the 
early  days  of  the  lumbering  industry  in 
Pennsylvania  had  little  or  no  affect  on  the 
forests  ability  to  hold  water  and  soil.  Only 
the  best  trees  were  taken  as  there  was 
only  a market  for  the  best  white  pine  and 
the  highest  quality  of  white  oak.  As  the 
industrialization  of  Pennsylvania  progressed 
and  the  tanning  industry  grew,  giant  hem- 
locks were  felled,  and  left  lay  in  the  woods 
where  they  had  fallen.  The  only  part  of 
the  trees  used  was  the  bark.  New  methods 
of  cutting  were  devised  as  demand  grew  for 
new  products  and  new  species  of  trees  were 
cut  to  provide  the  needed  products.  The 
resulting  change  was  not  for  the  better. 
Where  ones  only  the  choice  trees  were  re- 
moved now  the  areas  were  being  cut  clean. 
This  meant  the  areas  were  open  to  the 
erosive  action  of  the  rains  and  the  drying 
action  of  the  sun.  This  situation  would-  not 
have  been  hopeless  had  it  not  been  for 
forest  fires  which  destroyed  the  young  growth 
remaining  after  the  lumber  operations.  The 
result  of  these  repeated  forest  fires  was 
the  almost  complete  denudation  of  much 
of  Pennsylvania's  forest  areas.  Streams  were 
ruined  almost  beyond  repair. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Rothrock,  “Father  of  Pennsylvania  Forestry”, 
who  was  responsible  for  our  Forest  Service, 
much  of  the  damage  wrought  as  a result 
of  lumbering  and  fire,  has  been  controlled 
and  a good  start  has  been  made  on  its 
repair.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  and 
there  is  a need  for  extensive  and  intensive 
educational  campaigns. 

Forest  Improvement 

Forest  improvement  for  the  benefit  of 
fishing  does  not  take  a lifetime  to  accomplish. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  any  forestry  pro- 
gram which  will  affect  the  entire  stream 
must  be  systematic  in  that  it  should  begin 
at  the  streams  source  and  cover  the  major- 
ity of  the  watershed.  So  far  as  the  individual 
fisherman  or  fishing  clubs  are  concerned 
a project  of  this  kind  is  too  costly  and  too 
extensive  except  for  a State  or  Federal 
agency.  There  is,  however,  something  which 
the  individual  or  group  of  fishermen  can  do 
to  aid  their  sport  and  help  to  preserve  it, 
strip  planting. 

Since  we  are  looking  for  immediate  results 
costing  as  little  as  possible,  let  us  consider 
protective  strip  plantings  along  the  stream’s 
bank  and  adjacent  to  them.  A project  of 
this  kind  will  necessarily  entail  careful  plan- 
ning in  that  the  cooperation  of  the  land- 
owner  must  be  secured  and  a planting  plan 
worked  out.  A project  of  this  kind  will 
take  time  so  each  year’s  work  must  be  laid 
out  in  advance. 

Most  of  the  land  bordering  on  our  fishing 
streams  is  either  owned  by  Public  Agencies 
or  is  farmland.  Therefore  before  beginning 
work  it  is  essential  to  secure  the  owner’s 
consent  or  the  case  of  public  land,  get  a per- 
mit to  do  the  work  or  create  the  interest 
of  the  agency  so  that  they  will  do  the  work 
using  such  public  organizations  as  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps,  the  National 
Youth  Administration  or  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 


In  most  cases  permission  to  do  stream  im- 
provement work  can  readily  be  secured. 
The  next  operation  is  to  formulate  the  plant- 
ing plan  which  as  I mentioned  before  should 
extend  over  several  years.  Individual  areas 
can  be  completed  in  a single  season  if  they 
are  not  too  big  and  there  are  plenty  of  men 
available. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a farm  along 
one  of  our  streams.  The  farm  is  on  a hillside 
and  the  growth  along  the  stream  is  sparse. 
Erosion  is  in  progress  and  each  rain  washes 
additional  silt  into  the  stream  channel.  The 
quickest  way  to  provide  cover  will  be  to 
plant  rapidly  growing  hardwood  trees  or 
shrubs  on  a strip  at  least  ten  feet  wide.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  desirable  to  plant 
several  rows  of  evergreens  to  provide  for 
a buffer  strip.  The  width  of  this  strip 
should  be  determined  by  the  degree  of 
slope.  When  the  slope  or  slopes  are  steep,  it 
will  be  a good  idea  to  plant  a strip  with 
grasses,  timothy,  clover  or  alfalfa.  Shallow 
trenches  dug  along  the  contour  will  aid 
greatly  in  this  undertaking. 

The  speed  with  which  these  protection 
strips  must  be  established  cannot  be  mini- 
mized. It  is  essential  that  the  planting  stock 
be  of  a species  which  grows  rapidly,  have 
a spreading  root  system  and  that  they  will 
be  able  to  build  fitter  rapidly.  The  effective- 
ness of  these  protective  strips  depends  on 
their  ability  to  act  as  retards  for  the  silt 
ladened  water  from  the  adjacent  slopes.  By 
retarding  the  rate  of  run-off  some  of  the 
silt  is  deposited  on  the  bank  instead  of  in 
the  stream  channel.  The  ditches  also  will 
aid  in  this  and  at  the  same  time  act  while 
the  trees  are  becoming  established. 

Plantings  of  this  type  should  be  made  on 
both  stream  banks  and  the  start  should  be 
made  at  the  head  of  the  stream  working  to- 
wards the  mouth.  There  is  one  exception  to 
this  in  that  badly  eroding  areas  should  be 
planted  first. 

In  the  selection  of  planting  stock,  we 
should  be  guided  insofar  as  possible  by  the 
type  of  plants  growing  in  the  locality  or 
immediately  adjoining  areas.  Where  the 
natural  growth  is  too  heavy  some  of  it  can 
be  moved.  Where  willow  and  black  locust 
are  native  to  the  area,  these  species  should 
be  given  first  preference.  These  species 
grow  rapidly  and  have  dense  spreading  root 
systems  admirably  adapted  to  hold  the  soil 
in  the  streams  banks.  Willows  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  black  locust  in  that  they  can 
very  easily  be  propagated  through  the  use 
of  cuttings,  or  we  can  break  a branch  from 
a tree  and  plant  it  in  moist  earth  with  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  sprout. 
Both  trees  have  the  ability  to  sprout  from 
the  stump  and  to  grow  root  suckers.  This 
type  of  growth  is  desirable  as  it  tends  to 
produce  dense  stands  so  essential  in  protec- 
tive work. 

Other  species  which  are  usually  found 
along  streams  and  can  be  used  in  any  plant- 
ing are:  alders,  witch-hazel,  water  beek, 

june  berry,  many  of  the  birches,  red  maple, 
beech,  several  of  the  hickories,  aspen  and 
the  poplars.  Of  these  trees  the  aspens  and 
poplars  alone  can  be  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings.  They  grow  rapidly  and  produce 
good  fitter. 

No  set  spacing  should  be  adhered  to  in 
the  first  strip  for  it  is  here  we  want  quick 
cover  so  the  closer  we  plant  the  quicker 


we  achieve  our  aim.  Nature  will  take  care 
of  the  crowding  in  that  the  weak  trees  will 
be  killed  off  providing  more  fitter. 

More  attention  must  be  used  when  planting 
the  buffer  strip.  Here  we  can  use  any  of  the 
pines  native  to  Pennsylvania,  the  spruces, 
larch  and  hemlock.  We  will,  however,  de- 
part from  the  straight  fine  and  row  method 
for  the  alternate  row  planting.  Our  purpose 
here  is  similar  to  wind  or  snow  break  plant- 
ing to  offer  the  most  resistance  to  one  of 
the  elements  in  this  case  silt  ladened  water. 
A mixture  of  species  is  desirable  in  the 
event  one  species  succumbs  to  insect  or 
fungus  attacks,  there  will  still  be  plenty  of 
trees  remaining  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  planted. 

Some  one  has  advocated  the  slogan  “Plant 
a tree  on  your  favorite  stream.”  We  should 
change  this  so  that  it  reads,  “Plant  a strip 
of  trees  on  your  favorite  stream.”  Then 
and  only  then  will  we  secure  a dividend,  less 
silt  in  our  fishing  waters.  Planting  of  the 
entire  watershed  will  help  to  maintain  a 
maximum  stream  flow,  and  low  water  tem- 
peratures in  addition  to  reducing  the  silt 
load  in  the  stream  channel. 


1945 

Legal  size  of  muskellunge  increased 
from  22  to  24  inches. 


1946 

Fisheries  management  program 
begins,  equipped  with  mobile  bio- 
logical laboratory. 


1949 

Act  180  effective  April  25,  1949 
created  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission, with  8 members  appointed 
by  Governor,  and  Executive  Director 
appointed  by  the  Commission. 


1952 

Angler  subscription  increased  to 
$ 1 .00  per  year. 


1954 

Fishing  license  increased  from 
$2.00  to  $2.50. 

Size  and  creel  limit  removed  on 
panfish. 


1956 

Long  bow  and  arrow  legalized  for 
taking  carp. 


1957 

Act  155  gave  Commission  power  to 
arrest  persons  for  littering. 

License  fees  increased  from  $2.50 
to  $3.25. 
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THE  LIEUTENANT  RESOLVES 

By  FRED  EVERETT 


T WAS  New  Year's  Eve. 

Doc  and  Lieut  sat  relaxed  before  the  fire- 
place, their  feet  full-extended  toward  the 
hearth,  with  Doc’s  faithful  old  setter  lying  be- 
tween them,  her  nose  close  to  the  crackling  logs. 

It  was  that  quiet  comradely  hour  known  only 
to  friends  who  have  tasted  the  fullness  of  life  to- 
gether and  have  reached  that  understanding 
wherein  silence  is  fraught  with  deeper  meaning 
than  words  can  express.  The  time  when  eyes 
gaze  seeinglessly  at  dancing  lights  and  spurting 
gas-smoke,  down  which  blue  flames  shoot  to  the 
log,  there  to  slowly  brighten  to  yellow,  waving, 
red-rimmed  fire.  Or,  in  the  myriads  of  snapping, 
ever-changing  glows,  to  visualize  thoughts  in 
picture  form  projected  from  one’s  mind  onto  the 
dream-filled  screen  that  is  the  fire-place. 

The  quiet  of  contentment,  the  peace-reward  of 
the  end  of  a year  well  spent;  of  duties  fulfilled;  of 
pleasures  well  earned.  All  seemed  right  with 
these  two  cronies  whose  friendship  had  been 
tested  on  streams  and  in  the  fields.  A friendship 
which  had  budded  in  the  first  world  war,  flowered 
in  the  days  of  reconstruction,  fruited  during  the 
depression  and  was  growing  riper  as  the  tentacles 
of  the  new  world  chaos  reached  out  farther  and 
farther  to  engulf  nation  after  nation  in  its  slimy, 
horrible  embrace. 

The  quivering  lights  and  shadows  from  the 
fire  played  over  the  faces  of  the  silent  friends. 


Illustrations  by  the  Author 

It  should  have  been  a rich  moment  in  their  lives, 
yet  one  could  sense  the  presence  of  the  pre- 
vailing seriousness  which  permeated  even  their 
unconscious  dreamings. 

Doc  uttered  a deep  sigh.  “Damn  the  murder- 
ing Nazis  and  the  sneaking  Japs!” 

All  was  still  again  for  some  minutes. 

Then  Lieut  turned  his  head  slowly  to  look  at 
Doc.  “Do  you  know,  I think  he’s  cockeyed.” 
“Who— Hitler?” 

“No — he  is  too — but  I mean  the  guy  who 
wanted  to  stop  all  fishing,  saying  it  was  un- 
essential and  entirely  out  of  place  at  this  time.” 
“Maybe  he’s  right.” 

“What!”  Lieut  looked  at  his  fishing  pal  un- 
believingly. 

Doc  gazed  at  the  fire  and  talked  more  to  some- 
one not  there  than  to  Lieut.  “I’m  just  wondering 
how  it  will  feel  next  spring,  out  there  on  the 
stream,  knowing  how  Alex  and  Dick  and  all  the 
others  would  love  to  be  there.  And  thinking 
where  they  may  be  or  what  they’re  doing.  In 
mosquito-  and  Jap-infested  swamps  or  roasting 
on  hell’s  deserts  or  fighting  in  God-knows  what 
inferno.  They  won’t  be  fishing.” 

“No,  they  won’t — no  more  than  we  will  be  out 
there  with  them.  And  both  for  the  same  reason. 
The  nation  took  them  because  that  is  where  they 
can  do  their  best  job.  It  turned  us  down  be- 
cause we  can  do  our  best  job  on  the  home  front. 


They  need  us  here  just  as  much  as  we  need  ther 
out  there.  It’s  team  work  that’s  going  to  wi 
this  war. 

“Out  there  they  are  doing  everything  possibl 
to  prepare  themselves  for  their  job  and  to  kee 
fit.  We  must  do  the  same  here.  We  alread 
know  our  trade — what  we  must  do  is  to  see  to  i 
that  we  are  physically  and  mentally  at  our  peai 
all  the  time.  Morale  is  as  important  as  ability- 
it  takes  both  to  do  the  job  we’ve  got  to  do.  Am 
it  takes  a darn  sight  more  morale-building  fo 
those  of  us  who  have  to  stick  around  home  an 
do  the  unexciting,  tedious,  everyday  chores  tha 
for  those  who  are  on  the  team,  fighting  th 
game.” 

“That  may  all  be,  Lieut,  but  we  still  hav 
our  homes  and  all  the  comforts  which  they  hav 
had  to  forego.  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  be  havim 
the  luxuries,  too.” 

“Fishing  is  not  a luxury,  it’s  an  essential 
They  can’t  fight  all  the  time — they  must  have  res 
periods  and  relaxation.  Every  known  means  o| 
furnishing  them  with  entertainment  is  beini 
provided  for  them.  We  have  to  provide  our  own 
To  some  of  us,  fishing  is -that  needed  exhaust  t* 
let  down  our  taut  nerves  and  clean  out  th 
poison  of  fatigue  from  our  bodily  machinery 

“Look  at  us  right  now — no  hunting  or  fishinj 
or  anything  to  take  our  minds  off  the  continue 
depressing  thoughts  of  this  war  and  what  i 
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means  to  all  of  us.  So  we  sit  here  and  stew  in  our 
own  mental  juice.  If,  instead,  we  were  tying 
flies  or  any  of  a hundred  such  things,  our  minds 
would  be  rested  and  alert  when  we  get  back  to  our 
part  of  the  work  that  is  so  vital  to  the  upkeep 
of  those  fellows  out  there.  We’d  do  a better 
job  and  you  know  it.  Therefore,  anything  which 
can  accomplish  that  is  just  as  essential  as  the 
doing  of  the  work  itself. 

“If  that’s  not  so — then  close  all  shows  and 
movies,  do  away  with  everything  but  work  — 
work  — work.  How  long  would  we  last  on 
that  basis?  You  know  darn  well  that  our  nervous 
systems  would  blow  up  in  short  order.  If  you 
don’t,  you’re  some  doctor!” 

“Of  course  you’re  right,  Lieut,  but  I’m 
thinking  of  more  than  just  the  fishing.  It  takes 
gas  and  rubber  and  equipment  to  get  to  the 
streams  and  fish,  more  than  we’re  supposed  to 
have.” 

“Not  if  you  use  your  head,  it  doesn’t.  Trouble 
with  all  of  us  is  the  fact  that  prosperity  has 
pretty  well  spoiled  us.  Each  year  we  have  grown 
discontented  with  what  we  have  and  reached  out 
for  something  new.  We  travel  farther  and  seek 
new  waters,  hoping  to  find  bigger  thrills.  We 
buy  every  fandangled  new  piece  of  junk  we 
don’t  need.  When  you  get  right  down  to  brass 
tacks,  we  don’t  get  any  more  thrills  or  better 
ones  that  way,  except  in  the  planning  and  ex- 
pectancy of  the  trips.  When  it  comes  to  the 
actual  fishing,  it’s  pretty  much  the  same. 

“Oh — the  waters  may  be  different — one 
stream  is  slow  and  quiet,  another  is  fast  and 
tumbling.  The  surroundings  are  different  and 
fish  react  to  other  methods  of  presenting  the 
flies.  But  they  are  the  same  fish  and  strike  and 
fight  about  the  same  in  all  waters  and  it’s  fun 
catching  them,  no  matter  where  you  go. 

“The  reason  we  get  such  a kick  out  of  new 
waters  is  because  we  are  mentally  keyed  up 
to  that  kind  of  fishing.  If  we’d  set  to  work  on 
our  way  of  thinking,  we  could  get  the  same  kick 
out  of  our  own  waters.  We  would  be  doing  -a 
double  duty  in  fishing  them — saving  on  gas  and 
rubber,  and  keeping  ourselves  fit  for  our  work.” 

Doc  nodded  his  agreement.  “What  we  need, 
then,  is  some  red  hot  propaganda  to  convince 
fishermen  that  it’s  their  patriotic  duty,  first, 
to  fish  and  second,  to  be  Simple  Simons  and  fish 
in  their  own  mothers’  pails.” 

The  Lieutenant  chuckled,  then  grew  serious 
again.  “More  than  that — make  them  expect 
as  much  or  more  fun  out  of  their  backyard 
streams.  Once  they  make  up  their  minds  to  it, 
they  will  have  all  the  pleasure  any  trip  could 
give  them.” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  a Christian  Scientist, 
would  you?” 

“Why  not,  if  it  fits  this  case?  . Think  back  a 
few  years.  Remember  when  we  bought  our  old 
place  on  this  stream?  Were  two  fellows  ever 
more  excited?  Could  we  have  laid  more  plans, 
expected  more  enduring  fun?  Or  could  we  have 
fished  waters  where  there  were  more  thrills  or 
Better  fish?  Remember  how  we  tried  out  all 
the  crackpot  ideas  of  improving  fishing,  from 
filling  the  pools  with  fry,  fingerlings  and  on  up 
to  good  old  whoppers?  Or  the  dams  we  built, 

I the  stumps  and  brush  we  anchored,  the  banks  we 
reenforced  and  cut  under,  the  current  deflectors 
and  all  those  things? 

i “As  I look  back  on  it,  that  was  one  of  the  high 
spots  in  our  fishing  lives.  We  were  in  our  seventh 
heaven  and  fit  as  a fiddle. 

“Now  look  at  it!  How  long  has  it  been  since 
we’ve  cast  a fly  in  those  waters?  Years.  Why? 
Because  we  contracted  the  disease  of  distance. 
We  were  hypnotized  by  the  magic  of  faraway 
places — the  lure  of  the  unknown. 

“Did  it  ever  repay  us  in  better  fishing?  It  did 
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not.  Did  it  ever  give  us  bigger  and  keener 
thrills?  Not  when  you  think  of  those  we  got 
when  first  we  bought  this  place  and  dreamed  it 
into  being.  Yet  each  year  we  have  sought  new 
streams  and  made  . new  plans,  forsaking  that 
which  we  already  have  that  holds  just  as  much 
for  us.” 

Doc  was  gazing  intently  into  the  fire.  The  old 
setter  got  up,  turned  around  twice  and  lay  down 
again  in  exactly  the  same  spot.  Lieut  lapsed  into 
thoughtful  silence.  The  fire  crackled  merrily  on, 
dying  out  here  and  bursting  forth  there  as  the 
logs  settled  into  new  positions  each  time  the 
ashes  gave  way. 

The  clock  on  the  mantle  chimed  half-past 
eleven,  then  ticked  on,  neither  hurrying  nor 
holding  back  the  departing  last  minutes  of  the 
old  year.  The  indifference  of  unperturbed  time 
foredooms  the  scheming  avarice  of  grasping 
powers  to  remorseful  nothingness.  Time  levels 
all  things. 

The  Lieutenant  stirred  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
Doc  knew  from  the  set  look  in  his  eyes  and  the 
deepened  furrows  on  his  brow  that  his  friend  was 
coming  to  a decision  on  some  serious  idea.  He 
patiently  waited. 

“Fishermen  are  crazy  nuts.” 

“Knowing  you  all  these  years,  I’m  already 
aware  of  that.”  Doc  hoped  to  ease  the  situation. 
Lieut  paid  no  heed  to  his  weak  attempt. 

“It  has  just  dawned  on  me  what  foolish  things 
we  do  in  the  name  of  sport.  Take  these  trips,  for 
example.  We  travel  miles  to  fish  in  some  other 
fellow’s  backyard.  We  think  the  fishing  will  be 
better  there.  And  what  does  the  other  fellow  do? 
He  travels  the  same  miles  to  our  backyard 
stream,  expecting  the  same  thing.  If  that  isn’t 
crazy,  what  is?” 

“You  tell  me.” 

“Think  of  the  useless  time  wasted  in  travel, 
time  that  one  could  be  fishing  and  saving  money, 
gas  and  rubber,  or  relieving  our  overtaxed  trans- 
portation systems  so  they  could  do  a better  job 
for  those  who  must  travel. 

“And  think  of  all  our  fishing  friends  going  in 
all  directions  to  fish  different  waters — some  here, 
others  there.  Some  going  off  alone  when  others 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  shared  their  cars 
and  expenses.  What  we  fishermen  need  is  a 
manager.  We  should  have  some  one  to  knock 
our  heads  together  and  stuff  a little  common 
sense  into  them.” 

“Now  what  have  you  got  in  mind?”  Doc 
wasn’t  quite  sure  just  where  Lieut  was  heading. 

“Let’s  make  it  personal — you  and  me.  When 
we  go  fishing,  what  do  we  do?  I’ll  tell  you.  We 
sneak  off  by  ourselves  for  fear  some  one  will 
find  out  about  a precious  hole  where  sacred  fish 
should  be  all  our  own.  When  we  get  there,  what 
do  we  find?  The  fellows  we  slipped  away  from 
are  there  too — they  sneaked  away  from  us. 

“If  we  had  more  of  the  right  spirit  in  us,  we 
would  cut  out  this  perverted  idea  of  special 
privilege — of  hoarding  our  pot  of  gold  fish  for 
our  own  small  selves.  We’d  get  together  and 
play  as  a team — we’d  share  and  share  alike. 
On  a small  scale,  we’ve  been  doing  the  things 
we  are  now  at  war  trying  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  on  a larger  scale. 

“It  just  doesn’t  make  sense.  There’s  a screw 
loose  somewhere  in  our  thinker.  That’s  one 
thing  we  can  thank  this  war  for,  it’s  bringing  us 
back  to  our  sanity — it’s  knocking  off  our  veneer- 
ing of  selfishness,  correcting  our  short-sighted- 
ness and  making  us  conscious  of  our  fellowmen. 

“We’re  finding  that  he’s  a decent  sort  of  a 
fellow,  after  all,  with  the  same  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  humanism  as  we  have.  He’s  a 
likeable  cuss  and  well  worth  knowing,  too.  And 
he’s  doing  a grand  job,  rising  up  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  emergency.  My  hat’s  off  to  him.” 


“If  you  had  followed  me,  Lieut,  as  I treated 
their  wounds  and  diagnosed  their  sicknesses,  all 
this  would  not  be  such  a surprise  to  you.  A 
doctor  sees  beneath  the  surface  and  much  that 
he  finds  is  pretty  darn  good  stuff.  The  other 
fellow  may  have  a different  religion  or  politics 
or  think  along  lines  foreign  to  our  reasoning, 
but  at  heart  he’s  got  a pretty  sound  faith  in  our 
way  of  life — a way  worth  all  we  must  sacrifice  to 
save  it.” 

“Since  we’re  agreed  on  this,  Doc,  it’s  time  we 
did  something  about  it.” 

“Meaning,  of  course,  you  have  already  thought 
up  that  something.” 

“Why  do  you  think  that?” 

“Humph — why  else  would  you  let  go  all  that 
high  pressure  talk?” 

“All  right,  I have  thought  of  a couple  of  things 
we  can  and  should  do.  First  of  all,  we  should  cut 
out  all  long  trips  for  the  duration.  And  when 
we  do  travel,  we  should  make  our  plans  to  in- 
clude as  many  as  can  go  with  us — or  we  with 
them,  each  in  his  turn.”  | 

“That’s  only  common  sense  during  these 
times.  Besides,  if  we  don’t,  where  could  we  get 
the  gas  to  make  much  of  any  trip?  Clubbing 
together  now  is  just  being  smart.  Nothing  so 
sacrificing  or  praiseworthy  in  that.  Either 
that — or  else!  I can’t  pat  you  on  the  back  for 
those  ideas  except  to  admit  you  still  have  enough 
brains  to  figure  out  how  to  get  to  your  fishing. 

I knew  you’d  do  it  in  some  way.” 

Lieut  smiled  at  the  gruffness  with  which  Doc 
accepted  his  idea.  He  knew  as  well  as  Doc, 
just  how  much  his  side-kick  hated  to  have  his 
fishing  disturbed  by  others  and  therefore,  what 
it  meant  to  him  to  share  his  trips.  He  was  be- 
littling the  reasons  to  cover  up  his  own  feelings 
as  well  as  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  sacrifice. 

“Quite  right,  Doc,  we’ve  got  to  do  it  or  not 
fish,  unless  we  fish  just  our  own  stream,  right 
here.  And  to  a great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  that’s 
just  what  we  ought  to  do  anyway.  More  than 
that,  Old  Man,  we  should  open  up  these  waters 
so  everybody  around  here  can  fish,  without  so 
much  travel.” 

"What?” 

“You  heard  me.  If  we  really  want  to  do  the 
right  thing,  we  should  turn  over  this  stream  to 
the  other  fellows.  So  should  everyone  who  has 
posted  their  streams  in  the  past.  All  who  need 
to  keep  fit  by  enjoying  some  hours  on  a stream 
should  be  able  to  fish  those  nearest  home.  In 
that  way,  a tremendous  amount  of  travel  and 
time  could  be  saved.  Every  single  thing  that 
can  be  saved,  should  be. 

“That’s  not  all,  either.  We  should  see  to  it  that  , 
there  is  good  fishing  to  be  had,  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  season.  That  means  we  should 
stock  our  waters  with  plenty  of  good  sized  fish.  | 
And  we  should  try  to  persuade  every  other  owner 
to  do  the  same.  The  State  will  help  them  now 
when  the  waters  are  not  posted — we  can  do  the 
rest.  Maybe  our  local  fellows  will  pitch  in,  too — 
especially  the  sportsmen’s  clubs.” 

“How  long  do  you  suppose  the  fishing  will 
hold  up  with  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  loading 
up  his  creel?” 

“That’s  another  point — we  must  have  certain 
restrictions  that  will  assure  fishing  during  the 
whole  season.  That  calls  for  less  fish  creeled  and 
more  fish  liberated  after  they  are  caught.  If  all 
the  fellows  contribute  to  the  idea,  I believe  we 
could  make  such  a plan  work.” 

“You’re  a dry  fly  purist — how  about  bait 
fishing?” 

“Our  personal  beliefs  will  have  to  be  set  aside. 
With  a low  creel  limit,  we  can  let  each  one  fish 
the  way  he  enjoys  it.  Our  purpose  is  to  rnain- 
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tain  good  morale — bait  fishermen  need  it  just 
as  much  as  fly  casters.” 

Doc  sighed  with  relief — Lieut  was  more  human 
than  he  had  dared  to  hope.  This  was  a sacrifice 
on  his  part — not  so  much  his  willingness  to  open 
up  their  stream  but  as  to  allowing  bait  fishing. 
The  war  certainly  was  changing  people. 

The  whole  idea  struck  Doc  as  not  only  sound 
but  an  important  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
A place  to  fish  without  travel  would  increase  the 
relaxation  the  war  workers  needed  so  much  if 
they  were  to  be  at  their  best  during  working 
hours.  If  the  idea  would  only  spread  throughout 
the  country,  a big  step  forward  would  be  made 
in  our  victory  program. 

Not  that  any  one  of  these  ideas  is  so  big  in 


itself,  but  by  being  repeated  thousands  of  times 
and  with  hundreds  of  other  little  ideas  added, 
altogether  the  total  results  would  be  inconceiv- 
ably large.  It  would  be  another  one  of  those  con- 
tributions which  helps  to  make  America  invincible. 

As  the  two  friends  sat  discussing  the  details  of 
their  new  plans,  they  once  more  felt  some  of  the 
old  thrills  they  had  had  when  first  building  up 
their  stream.  It  was  like  a renewal  of  their 
youth.  Even  if  other  fishermen  did  not  receive 
as  much  morale  building  as  they  expected,  these 
two  were  already  reaping  the  benefits  of  doing 
things  for  their  feUowmen.  Only  those  who  do 
such  deeds  can  ever  know  the  joys  they  bring 
to  themselves. 

During  the  even  tenure  of  its  way,  the  clock’s 


hands  reached  the  midnight  hour.  As  its  chimes 
started  the  long  count,  Doc  and  Lieut  sprang  to 
their  feet.  With  the  fading  of  the  last  silvery 
notes,  Lieut  spoke  first. 

“I  resolve  to  fish  all  I can  in  1943  and  to  see  to 
it  that  others  have  the  same  privilege!” 

Doc  raised  his  glass  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion. 

“Here’s  to  the  fellows  wherever  they  may 
be, 

May  they  hook  and  land  a grand  old 
Victory!” 

In  their  hearts,  both  were  wishing  every 
fisherman,  everywhere — a New  Year  that  would 
once  more  bring  peace  to  till  the  world — a 
happy  New  Year! 


September  1947 

The  Fish  Hatchery  Laboratory 


Fish  Need  “Doctors”  Too,  and  Scientists  Study  Their  Ills— Close  Check 


Kept  on  Condition  of  Our  Waters 


/L  RTHUR  BRADFORD  bent  over  his  mi- 
croscope  and  peered  intently  at  a bit 
of  whitish  matter  on  a glass  slide  under  the 
powerful  lens.  Without  lifting  his  head,  he 
spoke: 

“There  are  parasites  in  the  intestines  of 
that  baby  trout.  You  can  see  them  quite 
plainly  if  you  look  here.” 

Through  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope 
the  material  on  the  glass  slide  was  a whitish 
mass.  Moving  about  in  all  directions  on  it 
were  tiny,  dark-colored  dots.  Though  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  the  powerful  lens 
magnified  them  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin. 

Bradford,  who  is  the  pathologist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners, 
and  C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist  of  the 
Board,  were  showing  the  author  through  the 
Fisheries  Research  Laboratory  located  at  the 
Bellefonte  Fish  Hatchery. 

It  is  a long,  narrow  room,  completely 
equipped  for  the  scientific  research  that  goes 
on  there.  It  contains  a long  laboratory  table 
to  which  are  piped  gas,  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  air  under  pressure.  There 
are  racks  of  test-tubes  and  vials  and  close 
at  hand  all  manner  of  scientific  instruments 
and  equipment. 

Adjoining  the  main  room  is  another  whose 
walls  are  lined  with  glass  tanks  in  which 
the  visitor  may  see  a great  many  specimens 
of  living  fish.  They,  too,  are  part  of  the 
scientific  work — work  about  which  the  fish- 
ermen of  Pennsylvania  know  little  but  which 
is  of  vital  importance  to  their  continued  en- 
joyment of  the  sport  of  angling. 

Three  men  make  up  the  staff  of  the 
laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Buller. 
They  are  Bradford,  the  pathologist;  Gordon 
L.  Trembley,  the  chief  aquatic  biologist,  and 


By  RICHARD  F.  WILLIAMSON 


THREE  “THINK  ROOMS” 

Adjoining  the  laboratory  in  the  fish 
hatchery  at  Bellefonte  are  three  small 
rooms,  each  equipped  with  a light,  a 
desk,  and  a chair. 

These  are  the  laboratory  “think 
rooms.” 

“When  one  of  our  men  is  preparing 
a report,  or  studying  a set  of  figures, 
or  examining  a set  of  charts  connected 
with  his  work,  he  goes  into  one  of 
these  rooms,  closes  the  door,  and  is 
undisturbed,”  explains  C.  R.  Buller, 
the  Chief  Fish  Culturist. 

“That’s  why  we  call  them  ‘think 
rooms. 


Benjamin  F.  Donley,  also  a biologist.  These 
men,  incidentally,  do  not  confine  their  work 
to  the  laboratory.  Often  they  travel  into 
distant  parts  of  the  state  in  their  studies  of 
water  and  fish. 

The  laboratory  at  Bellefonte  has  a very 
definite — and  a very  important — place  in  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 

Millions  of  fish  of  various  species  are 
reared  in  the  state  fish  hatcheries  each  year. 
And  fish,  like  other  forms  of  life,  are  sub- 
ject to  a wide  variety  of  diseases.  This  state- 
ment is  especially  true  of  fish  raised  under 
crowded  hatchery  conditions.  Fish  also  re- 
quire the  proper  environment  if  they  are  to 
reach  healthy  maturity. 

So  the  laboratory  technicians  are  engaged 
in  two  tasks: 

1.  To  perfect  methods  of  preventing  dis- 
eases among  fish;  and,  if  the  diseases  can- 
not be  prevented,  to  find  or  apply  methods 
of  curing  them. 


Arthur  Bradford,  Fish  Commission  pathologist,  ; 
at  work  in  the  laboratory  at  Bellefonte. 

2.  To  determine,  in  indisputable  scientific 
facts,  the  conditions  which  must  prevail  in 
the  public  water  areas  of  the  Commonwealth  j 
of  Pennsylvania  so  that  the  fish  placed  in  I 
those  areas  by  the  state  will  live  and  grow 
and  provide  the  maximum  of  sport  for  fish- 
ermen. 

It’s  pretty  hard  for  the  layman  to  com- 
prehend at  first  glance  the  vast  amount  of  ; 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  laboratory. 
But  there  is  a reason  for  every  test-tube 
and  vial. 

The  squarish  glass  bottle  on  the  table,  for  , 
example. 

It  contained  eight  or  ten  small  fish,  among 
them  several  sunfish  and  a couple  of  shiners. 

“Those  are  fish  from  a certain  lake  in 
western  Pennsylvania,”  explained  Mr.  Buller. 
“The  lake  is  undergoing  a biological  survey. 
Part  of  the  job  is  to  discover  what,  if  any, 
fish  diseases  are  prevalent.  These  sample 
fish  will  be  dissected  and  subjected  to  micro- 
scopic examination.  That  will  give  us  the 
information  we  seek.” 
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Reading  table  and  library  in  the  Bellefonte  hatchery  laboratory. 


On  a nearby  table  was  a neat  pile  of  brown 
paper  envelopes.  Inside  each  one  were  sev- 
eral fish  scales. 

Scales  are  taken  from  the  bodies  of  bass 
caught  in  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Buller  and  Mr.  Bradford  explained,  and 
sent  to  the  laboratory  by  state  fish  wardens. 

Why?  Well,  the  laboratory  men  can  tell 
by  a study  of  the  scale  under  the  microscope 
lens  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  bass  in  the 
particular  stream  or  lake  from  which  the 
samples  came.  And  the  rate  of  growth  of 
bass  in  any  stream  tells  the  men  significant 
facts  as  to  the  ability  of  that  water  to  sup- 
port bass  for  the  fishermen  to  catch. 

On  a rack  along  the  wall  was  a row  of 
small,  glass  bottles,  each  one  bearing  a 
neatly  lettered  label.  Inside  each  bottle  was 
a mass  of  what  appeared  to  be  dead  insects 
. . . and  that  is  exactly  what  they  were. 

These  were  vials  of  aquatic  insects,  samples 
of  stream-bottom  organisms  from  waters 
which  the  biologists  are  investigating.  They 
had  been  dehydrated  in  an  electric  oven, 
and  from  them  the  laboratory  workers  will 
be  able  to  determine — in  pounds  per  acre — 
the  aquatic  insect  life  which  exists  in  the 
waters  under  study.  Aquatic  insects,  a chief 
supply  of  food  for  fish,  also  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  ability  of  a stream  or  lake  to 
support  fish  life. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  a 
rack  of  larger  vials,  each  also  carefully 
labeled  and  sealed  with  a wad  of  cotton. 

“These  are  cultures  of  fish  disease  bacteria 
in  the  process  of  incubation,”  Mr.  Buller  ex- 
plained. “Some  were  taken  from  the  blood 
streams  of  fish,  others  from  sores  on  their 
bodies. 

“Fish  are  subject  to  attack  by  both  bacteria 
and  parasites.  Some  infect  the  internal 
organs  of  the  fish;  some  attack  the  outside 
of  the  body  of  a fish.  We  have,  for  example, 
internal  tapeworms  from  a pike-percr. 
We  have  examined  a catfish  with  a tumor. 
We  have  fish  with  parasites  which  infest  their 
gills,  and  so  on. 

“Our  job  is  to  study  these  parasites  and 
bacteria  and  to  find  ways  of  destroying  them 
before  they  have  a chance  to  destroy  the 
crops  of  fish  which  we  produce.” 

Not  only  are  the  technicians  studying  para- 
sites and  bacteria,  however.  Afflicted  fish 
themselves  are  subjected  to  study  and  ex- 
periment. They  live  in  glass  tanks  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  laboratory  where  they 
are  kept  under  constant  care  and  observa- 
tion. 

“You  wouldn’t  be  far  wrong  if  you  called 
this  room  a ‘fish  hospital,’  ” Bradford  ex- 
plained with  a smile.  “These  fish  are  our 
patients.  Here  we  have  apparatus  that  regu- 
lates the  temperature  and  the  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  water  in  which  they  live.  They 
are  carefully  fed  and  cared  for  while  we 
are  studying  their  ailments.” 

An  illustration  of  the  work  carried  on 
here  is  the  case  of  a parasite  which  attacks 
baby  bass  and,  if  not  controlled,  could  easily 
wipe  out  every  vestige  of  life  in  a hatchery 
pond.  Fortunately,  this  parasite  is  seldom 
encountered  in  open  water. 

In  a.  series  of  exhaustive  experiments  in 
the  laboratory  at  Bellefonte,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  this  particular  parasite  is  im- 


mune to  the  effects  of  chemicals  which  are 
used  successfully  to  destroy  certain  other 
parasites  and  bacteria  which  attack  fish. 

Under  a microscope  this  parasite  is  a 
roundish  figure,  gray  in  color,  inside  of  which 
darker  colored  rings  are  in  constant  motion. 

One  thing  it  cannot  endure  is  a certain 
degree  of  heat.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  water  reaches  a certain  point,  the  parasite 
dies. 

And  the  bass  continues  to  live,  unharmed. 

By  experiment  with  infected  fish  in  tanks 
of  water  in  which  the  temperature  is  con- 
trolled by  thermostats,  the  laboratory  men 
know  exactly  what  this  parasite-killing  tem- 
perature is. 

Therefore,  as  the  experiment  progresses, 
it  is  hoped  to  put  it  into  general  practice  in 


Pathologist  Bradford  examines  a culture. 


the  control  of  the  disease  in  the  hatchery 
tanks. 

The  diet  of  hatchery  fish  is  a subject  of 
as  great  importance  as  that  of  the  diseases 
which  afflict  fish. 

Trout,  for  example,  are  fed  a mixture  of 
marine  fish  and  melt  or  liver.  In  1946 
hatchery  fish  were  fed  a total  of  1,831  tons 
of  this  food.  The  marine  fish  is  the  cheaper 
portion  of  the  diet;  and  with  such  a huge 
tonnage  of  food  needed,  it  obviously  is  a 
matter  of  sound  economy  to  feed  the  fish 
as  much  of  the  marine  fish  as  possible. 

But  this  economy  can  be  carried  too  far. 
If  sufficient  proportions  of  melt  or  liver  also 
are  not  used,  fish  become  anemic  or  subject 
to  nervous  disorder. 

Therefore,  at  frequent  intervals  trout  are 
taken  at  random  from  the  rearing  ponds  of 
all  state  fish  hatcheries  and  subjected  to 
blood  counts  in  the  Bellefont  laboratory. 

If  the  blood  is  below  par  (and  the  fish, 
therefore,  anemic)  or  the  fish  seem  overly 
nervous  and  excitable,  the  proportion  of  melt 
or  liver  in  their  diet  must  be  increased. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  subjects  of  re- 
search and  study  in  the  laboratory.  A work 
of  vast  importance  is  a study  of  the  effects 
of  pollution  on  fish  in  public  waters. 

Stream  pollution  is  simulated  in  tanks  of 
water  in  the  laboratory,  and  fish  are  put 
into  this  artificially  contaminated  water  and 
their  reactions  studied  and  charted.  Samples 
of  polluted  public  waters  also  are  analyzed 
and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

And  when  a stream  polluter  is  taken  to 
court  to  answer  for  his  crime,  he  must  face 
a scientific  indictment — not  guesswork  and 
supposition,  but  hard,  cold  facts  that  will 
stand  up  in  any  court  in  the  land  under  the 
most  skillful  legal  attack. 

However,  all  the  laboratory’s  work  in  the 
field  of  clean  streams  is  not  concerned  with 
finding  evidence  against  stream  pollution. 
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1958 

First  Fish-for-Fun  area  — Left 
branch  of  Young  Women’s  Creek, 
Clinton  County. 

1959 

Commission  develops  first  practi- 
cal, big  water  electro-fishing  unit  in 
1959. 


1961 

More  than  116,280  fish  killed  in 
Susquehanna  River,  October  1961. 
Commission  accepted  $45,000  vol- 
untary contribution  from  polluter, 
largest  settlement  for  fish  kill  ever 
made  in  United  States. 


1966 

100th  Anniversary  of  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission. 


1967 

First  stocking  of  Albino  trout. 


1969 

Lake  trout  fingerlings  placed  into 
Lake  Erie. 

Fish  Commission  receives  Amur 
Pike  eggs  from  Soviet  Union. 


1970 

Brook  trout  named  state  fish  — 
March  9,  1970,  Act  61. 


1971 

Chinook  salmon  smolts  released  in 
Lake  Erie. 


1972 

Ralph  W.  Abele  appointed  Executive 
Director,  January  3,  1972. 

75  streams  placed  under  “Wilder- 
ness Trout”  program  — April  24, 
1972. 


1976 

Commission  begins  stream  classifi- 
cation and  inventory  program. 

1977 

Fishing  license  sales  top  one  million 
for  first  time. 
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Conservation-America's  Most  Basic  Problem 

By  Hon.  Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter 

CONSERVATION  is  America's  Most  Basic  Problem.  In  fact, 

I am  willing  to  reach  out  farther.  In  my  judgment,  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world  depends  upon  the  success  in  which  we  handle 
the  job  of  Conservation  in  this  state  and  country.  Conservation 
is  not  only  an  all-important  domestic  consideration;  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  vital  international  significance.  It  has  'been  said  and 
quite  rightly  so—".  . . our  foreign  policy  has  entered  the 

American  home  and  taken  a seat  at  the  family  table." 

The  world  is  sick  today — very  sick.  It  has  reached  the  most 
critical  point  in  all  history.  One  only  needs  to  read  the  headlines 
in  any  newspaper  or  listen  to  the  radio  to  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 'Hunger,  poverty,  strife,  despair,  human  misery  and  death 
are  rampant. 

Most  of  the  globe's  ills  can  be  traced  to  one  major  cause — 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  and  his  arrogant  disrespect  of  the  sim- 
plest of  the  laws  of  nature.  From  time  immeasurable,  regardless 
of  racial  background  or  religious  doctrine,  humans  have  known 
that  their  existence  and  welfare  are  derived  from  the  natural  re- 
sources with  which  they  have  been  surrounded.  And  yet,  until 
most  recently,  nations  have  never  seen  fit  to  use  the  treasures  of 
life  which  nature  ‘bestowed  upon  them  in  a prudent  manner.  At 
the  peak  of  power  and  prime  of  life  they  always  seem  to  change 
from  plodding  good  Samaritans  to  gluttonous,  irresponsible 
monsters. 

Only  a brief  consideration  of  history  is  required  to  confirm  that 
assertion. 

Consider  first  the  plight  of  Greece.  At  one  time,  Greece  was 
a world  power  with  an  extensive  domain.  But,  it  squandered  its 
resources,  entered  upon  an  era  of  intemperate  living  and  now  lies 
weak  and  exhausted,  a prey  to  the  vultures  who  would  devour  it. 

I need  not  refer  to  other  examples  of  cultures  which  have  reck- 
lessly wasted  their  resources  and  now  lie  dead  and  buried  under 
their  own  debris.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  man  has  left  a terrible 
path  of  ruin  across  the  pages  of  history,  in  Europe,  Asia  'Minor, 

North  Afri  ca  and  Ch  ina. 

Now,  let  us  take  a look  at  the  United  States. 

Today,  it  is  the  youngest  major  nation  in  the  world'.  In  its  172 
years  of  existence — which,  in  terms  of  the  span  of  life  of  man,  is 
but  seven  generations  and,  when  measured  by  the  age  of  the 
world,  only  a fleeting  moment — America  has  become  the  most 
progressive,  prosperous  and  powerful  country  on  the  globe.  Its 
rise  to  this  pinnacle  of  supremacy  can  be  attributed  to  two  major 
factors;  First,  the  abundance  and  diversification  of  its  natural  re- 
sources; and  second,  the  excellence  of  its  system  of  Constitutional 
government.  This  combination  of  God-given  assets  and  a gov- 
ernment designed  to  afford  a free  and  full  opportunity  to  its 
people  for  self-improvement  has  made  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  become  the  beacon  for  all  humanity. 

The  dominant  question  that  confronts  us  now  is:  How  long  can 
America  continue  to  maintain  its  enviable  position  of  superiority. 

The  answer  hinges,  more  than  anything  else,  upon  how  effectively 
the  United  States  utilizes  its  natural  resources  from  this  point  on, 
and  upon  how  tenaciously  it  clings  to  the  principles  of  government 
which  has  served  it  so  well  through  the  years. 

Of  our  natural  resources,  aside  from  the  air  we  'breathe,  the 
most  important  are  soil,  water  and  minerals.  Upon  these  three 
essentials  hang  the  lives  and  livelihood  of  all  human  beings.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  what  your  occupation  is,  who 
your  forefathers  were,  or  who  your  children's  children  will  be,  you 
cannot  sustain  life  and  attain  physical  growth  without  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  three  resources.  Make  no  mistake  about  that! 

At  the  beginning  of  our  national  history  we  were  a republic  of 
approximately  four  million  people.  At  that  time  we  were  in  pos- 
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session,  in  what  is  now  continental  United  States,  of  822  million 
acres  of  virgin  forests  and  approximately  460  million  acres  of 
potential  arable  !land  with  a cover  averaging  nine  inches  of  ric'h , 
fertile  top  soil.  Our  streams  sparkled  with  pristine  purity  and 
were  alive  with  fish.  Our  tremendous  store  of  mineral  resources — 
coal,  oil,  iron  ore  and  uranium — had  not  yet  been  unearthed. 

The  passage  of  time  has  altered  this  picture  materially.  The 
amazing  progress  of  this  country  was  oniy  made  at  terrific  cost. 
The  price  paid  for  industrial  supremacy,  for  winning  of  wars,  for 
our  efforts  to  establish  a lasting  peace,  has  been  stupendous. 
Over  the  years  sight  was  virtually  lost  of  the  importance  of  our 
resources.  So  abundant  were  they  that  they  were  looked  upon  as 
being  inexhaustible  or  forever  permanent.  As  a result — a few 
times  by  necessity,  more  often  through  sheer  indifference  and 
thoughtlessness — we  have  permitted  vast  forests,  fertile  soils, 
clean  waters,  and  valuable  minerals  to  be  wantonly  wasted,  ruth- 
lessly ruined  and  selfishly  exploited. 

Today,  in  contrast  to  the  four  million  of  yesteryear,  we  have 
145  million  people  in  our  own  country  to  feed  and  sustain,  and 
for  whom  to  provide  a livelihood.  More  than  35  times  as  many 
mouths  to  feed  and  mudh  less  to  do  it  with!  And,  in  addition, 
we  are  being  asked  to  help  feed,  clothe,  keep  alive  and  rehabili- 
tate 270  million  additional  people  in  16  nations  in  Western 
Europe  during  the  next  four  years!  And  that  is  not  the  end  to 
the  prayers  for  succor  from  this  country! 

Can  we  carry  this  present  load  and  shoulder  our  responsibility 
to  future  generations?  The  answer  is  "NO,"  if  we  continue  our 
riotous  extravagance  and  utter  neglect  of  plain  duty.  Now, 
instead  of  822  million  acres  of  productive  forests  we  have  ‘less 
than  100  million  acres.  While  the  area  of  our  arable  land  has  not 
shrunken,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  richness.  At  least  one-third  of  its 
top-soil  has  gone  forever  because  of  our  failure  to  protect  it 
properly  from  the  ravages  of  wind,  and  rain,  and  the  greed  of 
man.  Our  streams  not  only  have  become  open  sewers  and  cess- 
pools, but  have  been  exposed  to  violent  fluctuations  of  flow 
ranging  from  destructive  floods  to  breathless  dryness  because  of 
man  s laceration  of  the  forests  and  the  lands  from  which  they  are 
fed. 

Most  of  our  mineral  resources  have  been  dangerously  depleted. 

In  less  than  200  years  we  have  undone  what  it  took  nature 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years  to  accomplish. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record  of  denuded  forests,  scarred  and 
eroded  soils,  polluted  and  emaciated  streams,  reckless  mining  of 
minerals  and  exploitation  of  gas  and  oil  fields,  destiny  has  written 
the  condemnation:  Thou  has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting." 

What  shall  we  do  in  the  face  of  this  condemnation?  Shall  we 
maintain  fierce  and  stubborn  pride  and  deny  the  allegation?  Or 
shall  we  acknowledge  the  fault  and  find  a remedy? 

Shall  we,  in  ignorance  and  selfishness,  continue  to  permit  un- 
necessary waste  and  destruction  of  our  natural  resources?  Or 
shall  we  admit  our  obligations  and  honor  them? 

Fate  has  flung  the  mantle  of  world  ‘leadership  upon  our 
shoulders.  How  shall  we  wear  it? 

We  will  only  be  able  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  ourselves 
and  posterity  by  making  adequate  provision  NOW  to  embark 
upon  an  immediate  and  aggressive  program  of  conservation.  In 
no  other  way  can  this  nation  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  and, 
in  the  meantime,  help  tide  over  the  destinies  of  others. 

We  are  now  living  upon  the  products  grown  on  about  390  of 
the  total  460  million  acres  of  arable  land  which  can  be  developed 
in  this  country.  This  production  is  only  sufficient  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life  in  the  form  of  food,  fibre,  clothing,  shelter  and 
basic  requirements  of  industry  for  a very  little  more  than  our 
present  population. 

Similarly,  we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  in  respect 
to  most  of  our  irreplaceable  mineral  resources  which,  today,  are 
the  source  of  a substantial  portion  of  all  things  that  man  uses. 
Curiously,  however,  we  are  witnessing  the  beginnings  of  a new 
era  in  the  development  of  substitutes  for  many  critical  minerals 
and  metals.  Innumerable  chemists  in  many  laboratories  are  en- 
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gaged  in  the  synthesis  of  plastics  and  the  adaptation  of  artificial 
resins  for  manufactured  devices  of  all  kinds.  Spurred  by  the  rapid 
depletion  of  non-replaceable  metals  science  is  developing  useable 
substitutes  from  forests,  plant  life  and  physical  resources  which 
can  be  reproduced,  provided  that  we  have  the  good  sense  to 
husband  them  properly. 

Our  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two  million 
persons  a year.  Western  Europe  is  expecting  us  to  supply  her 
with  billions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  tremendous  quantities 
of  critical  materials.  Included  in  the  list  to  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States  are  millions  of  tons  of  grain,  cotton,  coal,  steel  and 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manufactured  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  plastic  age  soon  will  place  tremendous  additional 
demands  upon  the  products  of  our  soil,  forests  and  waters. 

If  we  are  to  meet  these  requirements  we  must  make  the  most 
of  our  natural  resources.  It  is  imperative  that  we  immediately 
adopt  a program  of  action.  SuCh  a program,  among  other  pos- 
sible items,  must  include  the  following  steps: 

1.  We  must  put  our  total  area  of  460  million  acres  of  arable 
land  in  first-class  shape  as  speedily  as  possible. 

2.  We  must  stop  soil  erosion  in  the  shortest  feasible  time.  At 
our  present  rate  of  correction,  putting  an  end  to  such  waste 
will  consume  another  100  years.  That  is  not  fast  enough.  If 
we  don’t  at  least  double  the  tempo  we  will  soon  experience 
the  tragic  results  of  another  "too-little,  too-Iate"  proposition. 

3.  We  must  stop  the  needless  slashing  of  our  forests.  Right 
now  we  are  cutting  annually  17  billion  board  feet  more  than 
nature  produces.  It  will  take  us  600  years  to  replenish  the 
75,000,000  acres  which  we  have  irresponsibly  laid  waste.  In 
the  last  10  years  we  have  lost  by  fire,  disease  and  waste 
enough  lumber  to  build  1 0,000,000  homes. 

4.  We  must  redeem  our  streams  and  navigable  waters. 

5.  We  must  conserve  and  replenish  our  underground  water 
supplies. 

6.  We  must  mine  our  coal  and  mineral  resources  more  judi- 
ciously and  use  them  more  wisely. 

7.  We  must  find  further  productive  uses  for  oat  hulls,  sugar 
cane  fibres,  corn  stalks  and  cobs,  wheat  straw,  sawdust  and 
other  lumber  wastes,  peanut  shells,  pulp  and  peel  of  citrus 
fruits,  and  all  other  materials  which  find  their  way  into  rub- 
bish dumps  and  incinerators. 

8.  WE  MUST  STOP  WASTE  OF  ALL  TYPES. 

If  we  do  not  do  these  things  and  do  them  quickly,  the  United 
States  will  go  into  a decline  when  its  population  reaches  about 
180  million.  At  the  present  rate  of  growth  that  is  not  more  than 
two  generations  in  the  future. 

CONSERVATION  IS  INDEED  AMERICA'S  MOST  BASIC 
PROBLEM. 

CONSERVATION  IS  PENNSYLVANIA'S  MOST  BASIC  PROB- 
LEM! _ 

Russia  is  the  only  other  self-contained  nation  on  earth  which  , 
has  a quantity  and  quality  of  natural  resources  and  a number  of 
people  comparable  to  the  United  States.  We  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  two  countries  are  competing  frantically  1 
to  curry  world  favor. 

America  must  win  that  race!  Otherwise,  freedom  may  vanish  . 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  America  will  win!  Not  because 
of  superiority  of  its  resources,  nor  because  of  any  advantage  in 
population  numbers.  The  United  States  will  stay  on  top  solely 
and  simply  because,  under  its  system  of  free  government,  it 
offers  its  citizens  a positive,  spurring  inducement  to  develop  ways 
and  means  to  make  the  most  of  themselves  and  of  the  resources 
which  nature  has  placed  in  their  hands. 

America's  future,  the  World's  future,  depends  upon  us  here  in 
this  country  today  and  upon  the  way  we  view  and  treat  the 
problem  of  conservation. 

Our  problem  of  conservation  can  only  be  solved  by  continuing 
the  application  of  the  long  established  and  well-proved  Amer- 
ican principle  of  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people:  and  for  demonstrating  that  this  procedure 
still  works  successfully. 
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A view  of  the  Paradise  as  seen  from  an  airplane.  Note  the  hatchery  property  and  ponds  which 
serve  to  keep  both  streams  well  stocked  with  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout. 


cnecking  in.  Upon  presentation  of  his  current  fishing  license,  the  fisherman  is  issued  a large 
button  license  for  the  day  and  must  return  it  when  he  checks  out.  He  is  allowed  to  visit  and 
fish  in  the  stream  just  five  days  during  the  season.  (Note)  The  fisherman  with  trout  is 

checking  out. 


A view  of  the  men’s  stream  where  fishermen  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  patch  big  fish. 
Paradise,  where  the  most  ardent  fisherman’s  dream  can  come  true. 


Septet 


A Visit  To  Fish 

1948  Season  Estc 

The  1948  trout  season  at  Fisherman's 
saw  the  largest  catch  in  the  history  of  this 

The  State  Fish  commission  reports  so 
dise  located  along  Spring  Creek.  They  c< 

The  season  opened  May  21  and  closet 
season  was  1947  when  26,994  fishermen  Cc 
allowed  two  trout  a day  last  year.  The  194 
by  each  fisherman. 

While  fishermen  are  allowed  to  catch 
killed. 

Only  artificial  lures  either  of  hair  or  ft 
mitted.  No  wading  the  stream  is  allowed  r 
in  landing  a fish. 


envious  point  of  advantage  and  a spot  where 
some  of  the  finest  are  taken. 


?/•,  1948 


rman’s  Paradise 


'lishes  New  Record 

iradise  near  Bellefonte  in  Centre  County, 
>pular  stream. 

Is  28,566  anglers  tried  their  luck  at  the  Para- 
i|ht  and  took  6,670  trout  away  with  them. 

aturday,  July  24th.  The  previous  biggest 
fht  10,791  trout.  However,  each  angler  was 
Reason  permitted  only  one  trout  to  be  killed 


i many  fish  as  they  can,  only  one  may  be 


ner  construction,  on  barbless  hooks  is  per- 
» is  any  fisherman  permitted  to  be  assisted 


Unidentified  fisherman  and  big  brown  trout.  Some- 
thing to  be  really  and  truly  proud  of. 


A small  section  of  the  men’s  stream.  The  number  of  fishermen  and  the  parked  cars  are  symbol 
of  any  normal  attendance  throughout  the  paradise  season. 


; .■ 


•V» 


The  ladies  have  their  very  own  stream  where  they  can  catch  as  many  if  not  more  fish  than  t hi 
men.  Here  is  the  scene  of  many  interesting  fishing  episodes  and  excitement. 

“A  fish  in  the  net  is  worth  two  in  the  stream”  as  one  of  the  fairer  sex  lands  a dandy  browr 

trout  from  the  ladies  stream. 


studying  and  investigating  likely  sites 
adjacent  to  the  present  laboratory  at 
I Bellefonte.  Benner  Spring  appeared 
to  be  the  best  by  far  for  these  purposes 
l if  it  could  be  obtained  from  the  peni- 
, tentiary  authorities.  Dr.  J.  W.  Claudy, 
Warden,  Western  Penitentiary,  was 
approached  on  this  subject;  and,  fortu- 
nately for  the  fisheries  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Dr.  Claudy  was  very  agree- 
able to  Mr.  French’s  suggestion  that 
the  Welfare  Department  lease  this 
spring  and  a designated  area  to  the 
Fish  Commission  for  research  work. 


Through  Dr.  Claudy’s  interest,  the 
Welfare  Department  and  the  Western 
State  Penitentiary  officials  under  a 
long  term  lease,  transferred  not  only 
the  major  portion  of  the  water  from 
the  spring  but  also  forty-one  acres  of 
property  including  a thirteen-acre 
meadow  and  the  entire  section  of 
Spring  Creek  that  flows  through  the 
Western  State  Penitentiary  property, 


/* 


approximately  three  and  one-fourth 
miles. 

Mr.  French  stated  today:  — 

“The  present  efficiency  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  complete  cooper- 
ation and  understanding  between  the 
fish  cultural  and  research  staffs.  The 
second  floor  of  the  Bellefonte  Hatchery 
has  been  used  as  a fisheries  laboratory 
for  a number  of  years.  This  research 
station  is  equipped  with  modern  facil- 
ities. However,  in  view  of  the  greatly 
increased  fishing  pressure  today,  we 
must  be  constantly  working  not  only 
to  maintain  our  present  fishing  but  also 
to  improve  and  expand  our  public 
waters.  This  increased  demand  made 
upon  fisheries  conservation  means  in- 
creased laboratory  facilities  and  more 
trained  personnel.  A portion  of  each 
license  fee  is  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 
Additional  support  has  recently  been 
made  available  by  the  passage  of  the 
Dingell- Johnson  Bill.” 

“The  newly  acquired  stream  is  to  be 
used  as  a testing  area  where  such  tech- 
niques of  stream  management  as  trout 
marking,  creel  censusing,  and  stream 
improvement  can  be  applied.  A thir- 
teen-acre meadow  lying  within  the  ac- 
quired area  will  be  developed  into 
ponds  and  pools  of  various  sizes  and 
types  where  feeding,  breeding,  and 
disease  studies  of  fishes  will  be  con- 
ducted. Benner  Spring  will  be  used 
as  the  source  of  water  for  these  ex- 
periments. 


THE  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
announces  the  acquisition  of  one 
of  the  largest  limestone  springs  in  the 
state  and  three  and  one-fourth  miles 
of  a famous  trout  stream  to  be  used  in 
the  expansion  of  its  research  program. 
This  is  Benner  Spring  and  a portion  of 
adjacent  Spring  Creek  on  the  property 
formerly  administered  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Western  State  Penitentiary. 
Fishermen  will  recognize  this  as  the 
stretch  of  water  located  back  of  the 
Rockview  Prison  Farm  in  Centre 
County.  The  spring  itself,  which  flows 
over  8,000  gallons  per  minute,  is  located 
on  the  old  Benner  Estate,  a famous 
landmark. 

Executive  Director  Charles  A. 
French  has  long  sought  for  means  of 
expanding  the  technical  branch  of  the 
i Commission.  Much  time  has  been  spent 


Benner  Spring. 

about  8,000  gallons  per  minute,  empties  into  Spring  Creek  as  shown  in  background. 


FISH  COMMISSION  ACQOI 

FOR  THE  EXPANSIOr 

RESEARCH  AND  MANAGEM 


Iditor's  Note:  More  detailed  photographs  of 
enner  Spring  will  be  included  in  April  issue. 
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The  Roclc.  This  is  the  upper  portion 
of  the  newly  acquired  property. 

prove  by  line  breeding  experiments. 
Preliminary  studies  of  this  subject  have 
proved  promising  and  with  increased 
laboratory  facilities,  this  phase  of  fish- 
eries work  will  be  given  considerable 
attention.” 

“The  location  of  the  new  research 
site  is  distinctly  advantageous  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  It  is 
in  the  geographic  center  of  the  state 
and  within  a few  miles  of  the  present 
central  fisheries  laboratory  at  Belle- 
fonte.  This  will  allow  for  centraliza- 
tion of  personnel  and  equipment  and 
will  give  access  to  the  many  vital  rec- 
ords located  at  Bellefonte.” 


March  1951 


ES  NEW  SITE 

OF 

VT  PROGRAM 


Fish  disease  in  relation  to  hatchery 
work  and  in  wild  fish  populations  will 
have  attention. 

A substantial  part  of  the  fisherman’s 
dollar  is  used  to  feed  the  fish  crops  at 
the  hatcheries.  This  averages  approxi- 
mately a quarter  of  a million  dollars 
each  year.  Intensive  studies  will  be 
made  to  develop  the  most  nutritious 
and  economical  hatchery  diets.  Trout 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present 
time  is  largely  artificial.  Legal-sized 
trout  are  produced  at  the  hatcheries 
and  planted  with  the  thought  that  the 
major  portion  of  each  planting  will  be 
taken  by  the  anglers.  As  a matter  of 
economy,  like  all  animal  industries,  the 
sooner  the  fish  can  be  brought  to  a 
legal  size,  the  less  they  will  cost.” 

“It  is  felt  that  certain  desired  charac- 
teristics in  fishes  such  as  increased  rate 
of  growth,  better  conformation,  color, 
and  disease  resistance  may  be  im- 
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AS  NEARLY  everyone  in  Pennsyl-  work  the  leader  around  something  that 
vania  knows — except  those  few  would  break  it. 
who  think  fishing  is  something  done  What  I do  want  to  mention,  though, 
commercially  with  nets  and  setlines — is  that  I never  caught  any  fish  of 
June  30  is  the  day  before  bass  season  equal  weight,  regardless  of  species, 
opens  in  this  State.  Naturally,  that  that  gave  me  a more  rugged  struggle 
would  be  the  day  I would  pick  to  meet  or  tired  my  wrist  and  arm  more  than 
one  of  the  most  interesting  bass  I did  that  smallmouth  bass.  This  was 
have  ever  known.  It  was  a chance  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
meeting,  entirely  unexpected,  else  I smallmouth  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
would  have  arranged  it  to  happen  was  in  its  prime,  and  was  the  excep- 
the  next  day,  July  1,  when  bass  would  tional  fighter  that  one  occasionally 
have  been  in  season.  I was  fishing  for  finds  even  in  this  fighting  species;  but 
trout  at  the  time  in  the  upper  part  of  it  was  due  principally  to  those  quali- 
Octoraro  Creek  near  Atglen,  and  was  ties  combined  with  the  lightweight 
having  considerable  luck  despite  the  trout  tackle  used. 

hot  weather  and  the  low  water  of  that  Since  it  was  released,  I could  only 
summer  some  years  back.  A McGinty  guess  at  its  weight,  but  it  must  have 
pattern  tied  on  a No.  10  streamer  gone  at  least  two  pounds,  certainly 
hook  with  a short  shank  was  taking  no  record-breaker  among  small- 
trout  consistenly  for  me,  although  all  mouths;  but  a very  nice  fish  to  take 
the  rules  indicated  I should  have  been  on  a four-ounce  fly  rod  and  a leader 
using  a small  wet  or  dry  fly  at  that  tapered  to  4X.  I had  to  play  it  care- 
time of  the  year.  fully  until  it  tired,  because  I couldn’t 

Even  before  encountering  the  bass,  even  budge  it  with  that  tackle  when 
I had  a bit  of  a surprise  when  I it  decided  not  to  give  ground,  and 
caught  a lSVk-inch  brook  trout,  al-  certainly  couldn’t  have  horsed  it  in. 
though  the  Octoraro  was  stocked  then  My  wrist  actually  grew  sore  from 
only  with  rainbow  trout.  Feeling  oil  about  bronzeback  in 

rather  pleased  with  this  novelty,  I 
moved  downstream  from  where  I had 
taken  the  brookie,  and  started  to  fish 
a nice,  fast  run  of  water.  My  back- 
cast  was  made  over  a quiet  pool  be- 
hind me,  and,  as  I lengthened  line  to 
reach  more  of  the  fast  stretch.  I must 
have  become  careless  because  on  one 
of  the  backcasts  the  fly,  leader  and 
part  of  the  line  dropped  on  the  still 
water. 

Without  looking  around,  I continued 
the  forward  cast,  and  stopped  sharply 
midway  because  I was  caught  on 
something.  A log  or  rock  in  the 
water,  I thought,  and  turned  to  see. 

Well,  I was  caught,  all  right,  but  so 
was  the  bass  on  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  We  were  pretty  well  fast  to 
each  other,  as  I could  see  when  it 
took  to  the  air  in  the  beautiful  man- 
ner of  smallmouths.  It  must  have 
taken  the  small  streamer  the  moment 
it  touched  the  water  on  my  sloppy 
backcast,  and  it  was  large  enough  to 
bring  my  arm  to  a jarring  stop  when 
I had  tried  to  lift  the  line  on  the  for- 
ward cast. 

Getting  turned  around  in  position  to 
fight  back,  while  trying  to  keep  a 
taut  line  on  a strong  fish  bent  on  go- 
ing some  other  place,  gave  me  some 
awkward  moments,  but  it  was  accom- 
plished somehow,  and  the  battle  was 
on.  I could  describe  the  fight  with 

that  bass  in  some  detail,  but  won’t  turning  the  butt  to  keep  steady  ten-  meet  if  I had  been  introduced  to  it 
except  to  say  that  it  was  a young  fish,  sion  on  the  line  in  the  long  fight,  and  via  heavier  “bass”  tackle,  whatever 
full  of  energy,  and  it  took  advantage  when  it  was  brought  to  the  shore  I bass  tackle  is. 

of  every  chance  it  had  to  shake  the  had  the  deep  satisfaction  of  having  Long  before  that  incident,  however, 
hook,  leaping  at  times,  sunfishing  won  a fair  battle.  It  wouldn’t  have  I had  wondered  why  anglers  consid- 
downward  at  other  times,  trying  to  been  nearly  as  interesting  a fish  to  ered  it  sporting  to  fish  for  trout  with 


BA/j 


By  Bill  Wc 


Here’s  a bass  yam  by  on 
door  writers  you’re  goim 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 


light  tackle,  but  went  about  bass  fish- 
ing in  heavy-handed  manner.  There 
was  nothing  original  about  the 
thought;  many  others  have  wondered 
the  same  thing,  especially  after  being 
introduced  to  bass  on  light  fly  rod 
gear.  One  of  my  chief  pleasures  has 
been  fishing  some  of  Pennsylvania’s 
smaller  — and  even  larger  — bass 
streams  exactly  as  I would  for  trout, 
with  the  exception  that  I seldom  use 
the  tiny  flies  often  employed  in  trout 
fishing. 

Wet  flies  and  streamers  tied  on  No. 
10,  8 and  6 hooks  cast  easily.  For  the 
low  clear  water  usually  found  in  sum- 
mer bass  fishing,  the  leader  should 
not  be  heavier  than  IX  and  can  profit- 
ably be  tapered  down  to  4X.  I do  not 
like  as  long  a leader  as  for  trout  fish- 
ing because  I sometimes  switch  to 
little  metal  lures  or  small  bass  bugs, 
and  these  do  not  cast  well  with  a 
lengthy  leader.  An  8-foot,  4-ounce 
rod  is  fine  for  small,  brushy  streams; 
a larger  rod  can  be  used  on  bigger 
water. 

Then  there  were  some  bass  I met 
on  Bermudian  Creek  in  York  county 
when  armed  with  a plug  rod.  This  is 
a small  stream  for  plugging,  but  I 
had  a wonderful  time  until  a violent 
thunderstorm  broke  and  practically 
washed  me  and  Fred  Boerner  out  of 
the  stream.  There  was  something 
about  the  imminence  of  the  storm  that 
set  the  bass  to  feeding  furiously,  and 


I cast  to  rises  only.  They  were  rising 
everywhere.  I would  no  sooner  get 
a bass  on  than  I’d  see  a larger  one 
leaping  clear  of  the  water  a short 
distance  away.  At  least,  it  always 
looked  larger  than  the  one  I had 
hooked,  and  I could  hardly  wait  to 
get  the  smaller  one  off  before  going 
after  the  bigger  one.  It  was  a dizzy 
race  with  me  trying  to  catch  as  many 
fish  as  I could  before  the  storm,  and 
it  wound  up  with  me  half-blinded  by 
rain  pouring  over  my  glasses,  floun- 
dering back  to  the  car. 

But  I had  fun  while  it  lasted,  and 
enjoyed  shaking  hands  with  those 
bass,  so  to  speak,  through  the  medium 
of  the  short  rod.  I believe  the  bait- 
casting, or  plug  rod,  is  overlooked  as 
a means  of  fishing  a small  stream.  It 
is  difficult  to  use  at  times,  but  you 
learn  to  flip  out  the  lure  from  all 
angles  which  can’t  help  but  improve 
your  casting  generally.  The  fly  rod 
will  take  more  bass  on  a small  stream 
than  a plug  rod,  but  you  most  likely 
will  catch  larger  fish  on  the  latter. 
And  it  is  surprising  how  large  bass 
do  grow  in  the  occasional  nice  pools 
that  even  the  smallest  stream  holds. 

However,  you  can’t  use  the  huge 
plugs  and  spoons  common  to  lake  and 
river  fishing.  You  have  to  get  down 
in  the  three-eighths  and  quarter  ounce 
class,  and  this  means  that  your  rod 


America’s  top  out- 
1 enjoy  because  it’s 
ur  own  bailiwick! 
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SOME  BASS  I HAVE  MET 


must  be  long  and  light,  and  your  reel 
capable  of  handling  such  small  lures 
when  loaded  with  line  no  heavier  than 
six-pound  test.  The  bVz-ioot  and  6-foot 
rod  is  sometimes  hard  to  handle  in 
brush,  but  is  necessary,  although  some 
of  the  shorter  new  glass  rods  are  flex- 
ible enough  to  cast  fairly  small  lures. 

Spinning  might  seem  at  first  glance 
the  solution  to  small  stream  fishing  for 
bass,  but  it  isn’t.  The  shortest  spin- 
ning rod  is  longer  than  the  longest 
plug  rod,  and  this  recent  useful  addi- 
tion to  our  ways  of  fishing  simply  isn’t 
as  accurate  as  plug  casting,  and  accu- 
racy is  imperative  on  a little  stream 
filled  with  obstacles  and  lined  with 
trees  and  brush.  It  is  possible  to 
“shoot”  a plug  almost  as  straight  as 
a thrown  ball,  but  the  spinning  cast 
must  be  somewhat  looping  and  it  isn’t 
as  accurate.  One  thing  about  plugging 
a small  creek:  The  lure  should  be  cast 
well  beyond  the  spot  where  you  think 
a bass  might  be  so  its  splash  doesn’t 
frighten  the  fish. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Bermudian 
Creek,  a sudden  feeding  urge  some- 
times will  reveal  exactly  how  many 
smallmouth  bass  a minor  stream  can 
hold,  and  the  number  is  amazing.  I 
know  one  little  creek  very  well,  and 
often  have  watched  from  high  above 
some  good  pool  while  the  bass  in  it 
cruised  around  in  the  shallows  look- 
ing for  food  (it  was  almost  impossible 
to  catch  them  except  on  some  live  bait 
like  a grasshopper  dropped  lightly  on 
the  surface) , but  even  this  well- 
known  stream  amazed  me  one  day 
with  its  bass  population  when  I hap- 
pened to  be  present  during  a heavy 
insect  hatch.  I was  fishing  what  I had 
always  considered  a quiet,  and  not 
too  interesting,  pool  when  great  num- 
bers of  some  large  brown  drakes 
appeared,  and  the  pool  came  to  boil- 
ing life.  From  beneath  tree  roots  and 
undercut  banks,  and  from  the  dark 
depths,  the  bass  arose  to  leap  clear 
of  the  water  and  bow  in  greeting 
before  plunging  back,  each  with  an 
insect  in  its  mouth.  I was  licked  with 
a plug  rod,  but  the  friend  with  me 
made  hay  with  a fly  rod  in  the  brief 
while  the  excitement  lasted  before  the 
pool  returned  to  its  normal,  placid  life 
as  the  hatch  ended.  I never  saw  such 
activity  there  again,  but  always  there- 
after fished  the  pool  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  held  many  bass. 

So  far,  I have  mentioned  only 
chance  encounters  with  smallmouth 
bass.  I have  met  some  largemouths, 


however,  under  out-of-the-ordinary 
circumstances.  If  I had  my  choice,  I 
would  fish  for  smallmouths  in  pref- 
erence to  the  large  mouths;  but  would 
be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
actually  scorn  the  latter.  They  are 
interesting  to  know,  too,  even  if  in 
lesser  degree. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  baker  who 
delivered  bread  at  the  house  said  he 
recalled  fishing  a tiny  pond  when  he 
was  younger,  and  that  it  held  bass. 
He  wondered  whether  the  pond  was 
still  there,  and,  more  especially, 
whether  it  still  contained  bass.  So 
we  went.  It  turned  out  to  be  a cattle- 
watering pond  on  a poorhouse  farm 
near  Philadelphia,  and  did  it  have 
bass!  Ignoring  the  cows  and  the  in- 
mates that  watched  us,  we  caught  an 
incredible  number  of  largemouths 
from  that  small  pond.  It  seemed  as 
though  they  had  been  waiting  for  us, 
or,  at  any  rate,  someone,  to  come  along 
and  offer  them  a tasty  plug  or  bass 
bug.  The  same  litle  body  of  water 
offered  some  of  the  choicest  bluegill 
and  crappie  fishing  I have  ever 
encountered. 

The  inmates  told  us  no  one  ever 
fished  the  pond.  There  were  no  rules 
against  it,  but  they  seemed  too  apa- 
thetic to  bother  with  fishing,  and  no 
one  else  knew  about  it.  Consequently, 
we  had  what  every  fisherman  dreams 
of,  virgin  water,  even  if  it  wasn’t 
large.  Since  it  wasn’t  big,  we  had 
no  need  of  heavy  tackle  and  plied  it 
with  fly  rod  lures  and  small  plugs. 
The  largemouths  took  them  on  the 
surface — it  was  too  shallow  to  make 
much  use  of  sinking  lures — with  that 
heart-stopping,  open-mouthed  gulp 
that  largemouths  almost  invariably 
use  on  top  of  the  water.  Their  thresh- 
ing about  when  hooked  didn’t  seem  to 
alarm  their  brothers  at  all. 

Another  time,  also  near  Philadel- 
phia, an  angler — now  dead — took  me 
to  his  “secret”  bass  fishing  spots.  By 
tramping  around,  searching  here  and 
there,  he  had  found  places  that  were 
unknown  to  other  fishermen,  and  that 
is  practically  a miracle  around  met- 
ropolitan Philadelphia. 

One  was  possibly  the  strangest  fish- 
ing grounds  I ever  saw.  A casting  club 
had  built  a concrete  pool  near  the 
Delaware  River  for  its  plug  and  fly 
rod  events.  Something  happened,  the 
club  was  disbanded,  the  pool  aban- 
doned. It  was  a large  pool,  but  some 
trees  fell  into  it,  the  concrete  walls 
cracked,  and  it  looked  like  a dead 
body  of  water — until  you  cast  into  it 
with  a lure.  As  many  as  four  or  five 
big  largemouth  bass  would  dart  out 
of  the  shadows  and  chase  the  plug. 


We  returned  everyone  caught  because 
the  man  who  “owned”  it  by  right  of 
discovery  wouldn’t  have  thought  of 
keeping  one  of  those  bass  — they 
afforded  him  too  many  hours  of  pleas- 
ure. They  were  hungry,  but  not 
starved.  They  lived  on  what  food  fell 
into  the  big  pool,  or  on  the  insect  life 
of  the  water.  I saw  no  food  fish, 
although  there  could  have  been  some. 

I never  met  any  bass  under  stranger 
circumstances,  although  I have  found 
them  in  some  odd  places;  but  the  chief 
things  that  I have  been  trying  to  get 
at  are  these:  The  use  of  light  tackle 
will  open  small  streams  and  waters  to 
bass  fishing  and  be  a sort  of  dividend, 
because  there’s  good  angling  to  be 
found  in  such  often-ignored  spots;  and, 
furthermore,  careful  hunting  around 
will  reveal  many  similar  places  in  the 
most  unexpected  places.  Finally,  the 
persistence  of  bass  in  out-of-the-way 
waters  where  one  would  never  expect 
to  find  them  indicate  that  they  prob- 
ably are  Pennsylvania’s  best  game 
fish,  capable  of  surviving  and  propa- 
gating under  difficult  conditions. 

Much  as  I like  trout  fishing,  it  is  to 
a great  extent  artificial  because  of 
heavy  stocking;  but  I know  that  any 
clean  stream  or  lake  in  the  state  most 
likely  contains  largemouths  or  small- 
mouths, depending  upon  its  bottom, 
and  that  they  are  there  naturally.  The 
State  helps  with  some  stocking,  but 
the  bass  have  a greater  will  to  live 
as  a species  than  the  trout,  and  seem 
better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

It  doesn’t  matter  much  where  you 
go — the  upper  reaches  of  the  Dela- 
ware beloved  of  Zane  Grey  for  bass 
fishing,  the  length  of  the  Susquehanna 
clear  down  to  tidewater,  the  tribu- 
taries to  these  streams,  any  old  quarry 
hole  that  might  once  have  been 
stocked,  the  small  ice  pond,  the  little 
creeks — black  bass  probably  will  be 
there.  Treat  them  like  gentlemen 
when  you  meet  them,  fight  them  like 
gentlemen  with  fair  weapons,  and  they 
will  repay  you  by  acting  like  the  gen- 
tlemanly scrappers  that  they  are. 


TRUTH  OF  THESA  YING 
May  1932 

Rev.  C.  W.  Maclay,  Fanettsburg, 
Franklin  County,  who  is  an  ardent 
fisherman,  recalled  an  old  saying  the 
other  day  concerning  pike.  Flere  it  is: 
“Pike  (pickerel)  are  never  found  in 
waters  flowing  southward.’’  Rev. 
Maclay  told  Pennsylvania  Angler  that 
his  experience  in  fishing  would  indi- 
cate the  truth  of  the  saying. 
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BEFORE  the  erection  of  sumptious 
Split  Rock  Lodge  and  even  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  many  cottages 
that  ring  the  two  and  a half  mile  shore 
line  of  Lake  Harmony  in  the  Pocono 
Mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  I set  out 
from  Philadelphia  in  an  open  touring 
car  that  was  to  take  me  on  the  great- 
est fishing  expedition  of  my  life.  One 
lovely  evening  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  of  June  my  old  Overland  jingled 
into  the  beautiful  mountain  town  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  then  widely  advertised 
throughout  the  East  as  “The  Switzer- 
land of  America,”  and  featuring  The 
Switchback,  the  oldest  rail  road  in 


order  that  the  latter,  lulled  to  sleep 
by  the  simulated  waves  of  the  sea, 
upon  which  he  had  grown  up,  would 
not  suffer  insomnia.  This  phase  of 
Lanty’s  youthful  watery  experience 
came  to  an  inglorious  end  when,  one 
night,  he  absentmindedly  forgot  to  re- 
tain his  hold  on  the  handle  of  the 
bucket,  so  that  both  pail  and  water 
crashed  through  the  window  to  land  on 
his  father’s  dome. 

As  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  used  to 
say,  “He  is  the  sort  of  man  I’d  like 
to  steal  horses  with.”  But  Lanty  was 
of  Irish  descent  and  retained  a mellow 
brogue  as  thick  as  any  on  the  old 
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Finnegan’s  Fish 


By  Paul  Ambrose 


America.  The  sun  had  set  in  a flood 
of  golden  glory;  purple  shadows  could 
be  seen  on  the  crested  mountains  and 
in  the  hooded  hollows.  A silent  still- 
ness slept  upon  the  tranquil  waters  of 
the  Lehigh  River,  broken  only  by  the 
shrill  far  away  whistle  of  a freight 
locomotive  in  the  valley  beneath. 
Lights  like  truant  stars  began  to 
twinkle  in  the  homes  on  the  mountain- 
sides. 

My  ancient  rickety  vehicle  which 
broke  upon  the  stillness  contained,  be- 
side myself,  another  person,  like  of 
which  I defy  you  to  find  in  fact  or 
fiction.  Any  description  I give  of  him 
will  fall  far  short  of  reality.  I had 
picked  him  up  at  a prearranged  point 
outside  of  town.  His  name  was  Lanty 
Kerrigan  and  he  continually  wore  on 
his  rugged,  indestrustible  puss  a grin 
that  was  impervious  to  care  or  hard- 
ship. The  artist  Henry  Major  in  his 
Gay  Philosopher  has  somewhat  cap- 
tured on  canvas  the  facial  expression, 
costume  and  general  appearance  of  my 
friend. 

His  first  contact,  or  rather,  experi- 
ence with  water  had  nothing  to  do 
with  fishing,  upon  which,  at  the  time 
I met  him,  he  had  become  an  author- 
ity. It  consisted  of  hurling  buckets  of 
water  against  the  window  of  his  im- 
mediate male  ancestor’s  bedroom  in 


sod.  His  wholesome  attitude,  free  from 
worry  and  care,  his  comical  get-up 
topped  off  by  a battered  and  faded  hat, 
his  knowledge  of  the  best  fishing  spots 
and  his  many  stories  of  fishing  lore 
made  him  an  excellent  companion,  a 
tonic  nearly  as  good  as  the  cascade  of 
waters  into  a pool  of  trout.  Accord- 
ingly, having  had  the  pleasant  experi- 
ence of  his  companionship  on  a pre- 
vious fishing  excursion,  I was  pre- 
pared for  his  relaxing  influence,  but 
not  for  the  wonderous  lake  to  which 
he  took  me  nor  for  the  subsequent 
battle  with  the  largest  trout  I had 
ever  seen  or  hooked. 

“That’s  a nate  finish,  your  honor,” 
he  exclaimed  as  I brought  the  front 
wheels  into  collision  with  a huge 
boulder  that  lay  in  the  roadway  be- 
fore the  white  painted  hotel. 

Hot  and  tired  as  I was  after  the  ex- 
hausting trip,  I could  not  repress  a 
smile  as  Lanty  rambled  on,  “The  fowl 
is  in  the  oven  an’  the  cabbage  to  pol- 
tice  the  bacon  is  young  an’  tender  an’ 
ye’ll  enjoy  the  meal  I ordered.” 

After  a restful  night  we  started  into 
the  Poconos,  heading  the  high  car  to- 
ward the  ascending  mountain  over 
which  the  rising  sun  was  taking  his 
early  morning  peep.  Piled  onto  the 
back  seat  were  our  complete  parapher- 
nalia of  folded  tent,  poles,  pegs,  fish- 


ing rods,  reels,  lines,  lures,  flies,  ther- 
mos jugs,  food  and  incidentals  too 
numerous  to  mention.  With  Lanty  at 
the  wheel  we  climbed  up  the  mountain 
along  the  perilous  dirt  road,  now  paved 
and  known  as  Highway  903.  In  spite 
of  the  jolts  and  jars  and  my  gripping 
the  side  of  the  car  to  hold  on,  I was 
able  to  admire  the  scenery  and  note 
the  budding  rhododendron  and  moun- 
tain laurel,  so  profuse  in  this  region 
of  the  country.  Withal,  however,  Lanty 
seemed  bent  upon  not  missing  any 
jutting  rocks  or  deep  ruts. 

“Where  are  we  headed?”  I asked 
when  we  reached  the  flat  top  of  the 
mountain  and  had  no  more  need  to 
secure  ourselves  for  dear  life’s  sake. 

“We  could  go  to  Bear  Creek,”  said 
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Lanty  in  his  sometimes  round  about 
manner  of  expression,  “but  I think  I’ll 
take  ye  to  a lake  where  the  throuts 
are  lepping  into  the  frying-pan  out  of 
the  wather  foreninst  ye.  It’s  on  top  of 
a mountain  an’  as  purty  as  a picture, 
about  twenty  miles  from  town.  There’s 
a monstrous  throut  there  an’  no  one 
has  been  able  to  ketch  him,  yes  sir, 
almost  as  big  an’  as  wise  as  Finne- 
gan’s throut.” 

“Finnegan’s  trout!  What  kind  of  trout 
is  that?”  I asked. 

“Peter  Finnegan,”  said  Lanty,  “was 
a great  fisher  in  the  auld  country. 
Nothin’  could  bate  him.  He’d  ketch  a 
fish  as  sure  as  he  wetted  a line,  an’ 
no  matter  how  cute  or  cunning,  he’d 
have  them  out  of  the  wather  before 
they  could  cry  murther.  But  there  was 
wan  auld  throut  of  shuperior  knowl- 
edge that  was  well  fed  on  the  hoighth 
of  wurrums  an’  flies,  an’  he  knew  Peter 
Finnegan,  an’,  begorra,  Peter  knew 
him.  They  used  for  to  stand  foreninst 
wan  another  for  days  an’  days,  Peter 
flappin’  the  wather,  an’  the  auld  throut 
flappin’  his  tail.  ‘I’ll  have  ye,  me  man,’ 
sez  Peter.  ‘I  never  was  bet  be  a man 
yet,’  sez  he,  ‘an’  I’m  not  going  to  be 
bet  be  a fish.’  So  he  ups  an’  putting 
a bottle  o’  the  strong  stuff  in  his  pocket 
for  to  keep  up  his  heart,  he  ups  an’ 
begins  for  to  fish  in  airnest  an’  for 
the  bare  life.  First  he  thried  flies,  an’ 
thin  he  thried  wurrums,  an’  thin  he 
thried  all  kinds  of  conthraptions,  but 
the  auld  throut  turned  up  his  nose 
at  the  entirety,  an’  Peter  seen  him 
warnin’  the  other  throut  to  leave 
Peter’s  decoy  alone.  Well,  sir,  Peter 
Finnegan  was  rothy  an’  aisy  riz — the 
heaven  be  his  bed — an’  whin  he  seen 
the  conspiracy  to  defraud  him,  an’  the 
young  throut  laughing  at  him,  he 
boiled  over  like  a kittle,  an’  shoutin’, 
he  made  a dart  into  the  river.  Whin 
they  pulled  his  body  from  the  river 
a day  later  the  bottle  was  safe  in  his 
pocket,  but  the  auld  throut  got  at  the 
whisky  an’  drank  it  every  drop.” 

My  joyful  laughter  echoed  across  the 
mountain  and  was  produced  as  much 
by  his  manner  of  telling  as  by  the 
story  itself.  With  a gusty  prologation 
of  the  laugh  at  his  attempt  to  keep 
at  the  head  of  the  Annanias  Club,  I 
asked,  “Didn’t  anyone  ever  catch  him?” 

“Ketch  him!”  exclaimed  Lanty  with 
a show  of  indignation.  “Wisha,  no 
wan  could  ketch  him,  nor  all  the 
fusiliers  in  the  army,  nor  the  divil 
himself — the  Lord  be  between  us  and 
harm— wouldn’t  ketch  him.  He  was  as 
cute  as  the  serpent  or  the  whale  that 
swallowed  Jona.” 


About  eighteen  miles  from  town  we 
turned  into  a single  lane  road,  over- 
hung with  branches  and  briars  that 
reached  out  to  further  impede  our 
progress.  Lanty’s  forecast  of  the  excel- 
lent trout  fishing  curbed  our  impatience 
at  our  slow  progress.  Indeed  this  was 
the  forest  primeval.  The  two  tracks 
over  which  we  travelled  would  make 
passage  for  the  low  slung  modern  cars 
impossible. 

We  finally  broke  through  into  a 
clearing  and  the  lake  stretched  before 
us.  Here  on  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
long  clear  blue-green  water  lay  in  the 
lap  of  the  verduresome  shore  line. 
No  living  thing  broke  upon  the  soli- 
tude as  the  car  came  to  an  exhausted 
stop.  The  silence,  after  the  accus- 
tomed rattles  and  jolts,  was  as  com- 
plete as  if  the  brush  had  whispered 
the  single  word  “hush”  and  awaited 
some  pageant  to  be  enacted  before 
this  Masterpainter’s  masterpiece  of 
nature. 

I broke  the  silence  by  saying,  “This 
ought  to  be  a good  day,  Lanty.” 

“Shure  enough,”  said  Lanty,  looking 
up  into  the  sky,  then  down  at  the  lake. 
“There’s  the  boat;  av  we  don’t  ketch 
the  full  av  her,  it’s  a quare  thing.” 

With  this  we  proceeded  to  stow  what 
we  needed  in  the  boat. 

“Now  she’s  aff,”  cried  Lanty,  seizing 
the  oars.  “Out  with  your  flies  an’  more 
power  to  your  elbow.” 

Lanty  said  he  would  put  me  on  the 
spot  where  the  uncatchable  big  fellow 
that  reminded  him  of  Peter  Finnegan’s 
trout  hung  out.  My  eagerness  was  ap- 
parent as  I nervously  awaited  the 
moment  of  cast,  an  eager  nervousness 
somewhat  akin  to  the  anticipation  of 
a halfback  awaiting  the  initial  kick- 
off before  the  big  game.  In  my  haste 
I had  tied  on  the  first  fly  that  my 
fingers  encountered.  Now  I saw  with 
apprehension  that  it  was  a nondescript 
fly  that  I had  strung  together  from 
pieces  of  multicolored  yarns  left  over 
from  my  standard  tieings.  It  had  looked 
so  odd  when  I finished  it  that  I had 
clipped  it  down  to  a few  threads.  No 
fisherman  would  ever  select  it,  but 
here  I was  preparing  to  go  after  the 
largest  trout  I would  ever  see  with  a 
fly  destained  by  even  the  rankest  ama- 
teur. 

Half  way  down  the  lake  Lanty 
stopped  and  then  turned  toward  a cov- 
ered spot  where  he  said  underground 
springs  supplied  the  water  for  the 
lake.  No  sooner  had  my  inglorious  fly 
touched  the  water  than  an  enormous 
fish  plunged  at  it  with  a splash  like 
that  of  a boy  jumping  triangly  into 


the  water,  and  away  went  the  line  off 
the  reel  as  though  uncoiled  by  ma- 
chinery. This  looked  like  it  and  it  was. 
Catching  a glimpse  of  the  big  trout  as 
it  broke  water,  I knew  that  I had  my 
hands  full.  Sometimes  winding  in, 
then  giving  the  rod  until  it  bent  like 
a whip,  I often  feared  for  the  line 
on  the  bottom  rocks  when  the  trout 
plunged  into  the  depths. 

“If  the  gut  howlds,  ye’ll  bate  him, 
brave  as  he  is,"  Lanty  shouted  in  an 
ecstasy  of  apprehension. 

Suddenly  the  line  went  slack.  I knew 
that  I had  set  the  hook  well  and  con- 
cluded that  the  rocks  had  cut  the  line. 

“Hreel  in,  man,  hreel  in,”  shouted 
Lanty,  almost  upsetting  the  boat  in  his 
agitation. 

I did  as  he  demanded  and  soon  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  the  resist- 
ance of  the  large  trout  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  It  took  me  the  better  part 
of  an  hour  to  bring  him  near  the  boat 
with  my  light  tackle.  When  Lanty 
reached  down  and  slipped  his  hand  into 
one  of  the  gills  and  hoisted  the  flap- 
ping beauty  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  I slumped  exhausted  on  the  seat. 
Here  I,  a mere  amateur,  had  got  the 
largest  and  most  elusive  fish  in  that 
part  of  the  State  on  a makeshift  fly. 

We  got  many  more  on  that  and  sub- 
sequent days  but  none  to  equal  the 
trout  that  reminded  Lanty  of  Finne- 
gan’s fish.  Lighting  a cigar  and  seating 
himself  on  a rock  near  the  blazing  fire, 
after  enjoying  the  flavor  that  only 
freshly  baked  trout  can  give,  Lanty 
continued  his  stories  until  bedtime. 

We  stayed  a week  and  had  ideal 
fishing.  How  Lanty  got  the  car  over 
the  slippery  road  on  the  last  day,  a 
rainy  one,  I’ll  never  know.  As  I looked 
back  the  white  mists  settled  over  the 
water,  mellowing  the  dark  green  of  the 
pine  trees  on  its  edge  and  the  fading 
patches  of  blue  in  the  sky. 

“I’ll  be  back  next  year,”  I said  to 
Lanty  at  the  door  of  his  home. 

“Bedad,  ye  needn’t  have  told  me,” 
exclaimed  Lanty  with  his  infectious 
grin.  “I  knew  ye  would.” 
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A ugust  1 953 

Robert  S.  Cooper,  Connellsville,  Fayette 
Co.,  former  president  of  the  Penna. 
Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs  opens 
the  program,  introduces  the  master  of 
ceremonies. 


Salute  to  the  flag,  group  singing  of 
America,  Rev.  M.  B.  Clendenien  offers 
the  invocation.  Standing  left  to  right 
are:  J.  Allen  Barrett,  Rev.  Clendenien, 
Bernard  S.  Horne.  Seated  at  Mr. 
Barrett's  right  is  Joe  Barclay,  pres. — 
Penna.  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs. 


Bernard  S.  Horne,  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
under  whose  administration  Virgin  Run 
Lake  was  constructed  delivers  dedica- 
tion address. 


Virgin  Run  Lake 
Dedicated 

Fayette  County  pasture  converted  into 
35-acre,  public  fishing  lake  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission  as  years  of 
planning  and  dreaming  are  completed. 

THE  formal  dedication  of  Virgin  Run  Lake  located  near  Flatwoods,  some 
ten  miles  west  of  Connellsville,  in  Fayette  County,  on  Saturday,  July  11, 
brought  to  a culmination  many  years  of  dreams  and  plans  of  Fayette 
County  Sportsmen. 

What  was  heretofore  a grazing  pasture,  has  been  converted  into  a beauti- 
ful lake  embracing  some  thirty-five  acres,  reaching  a depth  of  twenty- 
eight  feet  at  its  deepest  point.  The  lake  makes  a gradual  contour  rise  to 
its  shores  and  provides  a most  beautiful  setting  for  public  fishing  in  the 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  area.  This  Lake  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
built  from  start  to  finish  by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission.  A picnic 
and  general  recreational  area  with  ample  parking  facilities  is  now  being 
developed  on  the  one  hundred  acre  reservation  upon  which  this  fine  lake 
has  been  constructed.  No  swimming  or  motor  boats  will  be  permitted,  and 
the  discharge  of  firearms  in  the  area  is  also  forbidden.  The  throng  of  people 
attending  the  dedication  ceremonies  has  been  estimated  in  excess  of  three 
thousand,  with  close  to  one  thousand  automobiles  systematically  parked  by 
a detail  of  State  Police  augmented  by  nine  uniformed  fish  wardens  under 
the  supervision  of  Minter  Jones,  Supervisor  of  the  Southwest  Division. 

Serving  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  was  J.  Allen  Barrett,  the  Commission's 
Director  of  Public  Relations,  who  was  introduced  by  Robert  S.  Cooper  of 
Connellsville,  former  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  and  the  Fayette  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association. 
Barrett  selected  as  the  theme  for  the  ceremonies,  “He  who  dreams  is  a 
dreamer,  he  who  works  can  become  a drudge,  but  he  who  works  and 
makes  his  dreams  come  true,  he  is  a conqueror.”  Bernard  S.  Horne,  im- 
mediate Past  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  was  the  guest 
speaker  and  his  remarks  were  delightfully  received  by  the  large  audience 
as  he  high  lighted  plans  for  expanding  and  improving  the  fishing  opportuni- 
ties in  Pennsylvania. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  were  sponsored  by  the  Fayette  iounty  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  The  program  opened  with  music  by  the  Perry-Lower 
Tyrone  Township  Joint  High  School  Band.  Rev.  M.  B.  Clendenien,  Minister 
of  the  Star  Junction  Methodist  Church,  offered  the  invocation. 

Prominent  sportsmen  present  for  the  exercises  included:  Johnny  Mock, 
Editor  of  “All  Outdoors,”  Pittsburgh  Press;  Joe  Barclay  of  Punxsutawney, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen's  Clubs;  Russell  Blair, 
Chairman,  of  Perryopolis;  Thomas  F.  O’Hara  of  Bellefonte,  Construction 
Engineer  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission;  Mike  Mitchell,  President 
of  the  Fayette  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  William  Henning, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America;  Frank  Rutledge  of  Pittsburgh,  Conservation  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  L.  C.  Liddell,  a state  director 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America;  M.  Hayes  Liston,  Past  President 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Division,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America;  and 
Dr.  Alexander,  City  Health  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Following  the  speaking  program,  the  lake  was  stocked  with  seven  Com- 
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Section  of  throng  attending  ceremonies  and  surrounding  one 
of  the  seven  tank  trucks  of  the  Fish  Commission  which 
delivered  original  stocking  to  the  lake. 


mission  tank  trucks  of  black  bass, 
catfish,  bluegills,  and  perch.  The  Pitts- 
burgh Casting  Club,  consisting  of 
George  Blackstock,  Bill  McConaughy, 
Ray  Galla,  Sid  Neff,  Wayne  Shoe- 
maker, and  Jim  Vaughn,  gave  a fine 
performance  in  the  art  and  accuracy 
of  both  plug  and  fly  casting.  Hundreds 
of  persons  lined  the  shores  of  the  new 
lake  which  was  thrown  open  to  fish- 


ing immediately  following  the  close 
of  the  program.  James  Banning.  Fish 
Warden  for  Fayette  County,  said, 
“officials  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
tremendous  crowd.  We  expected  quite 
a few  fishermen,  but  the  mob  that 
turned  out  was  really  something.  It’s 
going  to  be  quite  a spot,  and  all  we 
ask  is  that  the  fishermen  be  good 
sports  in  their  use  of  the  lake’s 
facilities.” 


View  of  Virgin  Run  Lake  taken  one-half  hour  following  the  ceremonies  when  the  all- 
clear — "Fishing  Permitted"  order  was  issued  by  the  officials.  Anglers  lost  no  time 
initiating  waters  of  the  lake! 
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those 

mad 

muskies 

By  ERWIN  A.  BAUER 


66C  HOW  me  a creek  that’s  good  for 
baptizin’  and  I’ll  show  you  a 
creek  that  has  muskies.”  Steve  Sites’ 
background  as  a former  traveling  par- 
son was  showing; 

“Take  the  lower  Shenango  bottoms 
for  instance,”  he  continued.  “There’s 
muskies  in  those  meadows.  Find  a pool 
that’s  still  and  deep  enough  around 
the  edges  to  dunk  a dozen  or  so  con- 
verts and  you’re  in  good  water  to 
catch  one  of  them  devils.” 

And  old  Steve  wasn’t  too  far  wrong. 
Find  a slowly  meandering  stream  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania  with  mud 
bottom  pools,  some  vegetation,  and  no 
visible  current  and  you’ve  found  a 
place  where  muskies — perhaps  some  of 
the  jumbo-size  editions — dwell. 

“But  finding  muskies  is  like  savin’ 
lost  souls.  It’s  far  from  a guarantee 
of  fillets  in  the  pan.  Chances  are  you’ll 
put  in  plenty  of  time  before  you’re 
showing  a bragging  fish  around  town,” 
the  aging  angler  always  adds. 

Nowhere  in  their  entire  range  are 
muskies  easy  to  catch  nowadays.  Of 
course  you  will  hear  of  the  panfishing 
housewife  who  hangs  a whopper  on 
a hot  August  afternoon.  And  every 
locality  boasts  of  the  rank  beginner 
who  landed  a trophy  musky  on  his 
first  fishing  trip.  But  these  are  rare 
incidents  indeed.  Musky  fishing  is  a 
rugged,  monotonous  business.  But  it 
has  numerous  rewards. 


Most  muskies  are  taken  more  or 
less  accidentally  by  the  bass  and  wall- 
eye fishermen.  There  is  no  denying 
that.  But  a general  knowledge  of 
musky  ways,  habits,  and  environment 
is  all  these  fishermen  need  to  become 
hopeless  musky  addicts. 

Many  muskies  are  taken  on  light 
tackle.  In  fact  several  that  have  suc- 
cumbed to  spinning  lures  were  re- 
ported here  in  the  Angler.  But  that’s 
like  hunting  partridge  with  a slingshot. 
You  can  do  it,  but  you  would  be  better 
off  with  a casting  rod  of  considerable 
backbone.  For  this  one  type  of  angling 
alone  I still  keep  a 5V2'  stiff  casting 
rod.  No  other  weapon  can  consistently 
set  the  hooks  deep  enough  into  the 
bony  jaw  of  a musky.  Your  reaction 
to  the  strike  is  the  critical  moment 
in  musky  fishing.  If  that  is  done 
successfully,  you  can  almost  bank  on 
a successful  ending.  Remember,  if  you 
can  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
to  strike  hard  several  times. 

But  let’s  go  back  a little.  Let’s 
assume  that  you  are  not  satisfied  for 
awaiting  a musky  strike  while  you 
fish  for  bass;  you  want  to  go  right 
out  after  the  big  boys.  Well,  you’re  in 
for  many  monotonous  hours  of  casting. 
But  if  you  do  it  right  your  big 
moment  will  come  suddenly  enough 
to  turn  your  hair  gray. 

Your  best  bet  is  to  locate  a musky, 
or  several  of  them,  if  possible.  It 


August  1953 


MUSKELLUNGE,  better  known  es  musky  or  muskie  is  only  member  of  the 
pike  family  that  has  no  scales  on  lower  halves  of  the  gill  cover  and 
cheek.  World's  record  is  69  lbs.,  1 1 01. 
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TYPICAL  MUSKIE  WATER  and  here's  one  tearing  a big 
hole  in  the  surface,  a real  thrill  for  any  angler. 


BANK  WALKING  muskie  seeker’s  fishing 
kit.  Note  lures  used  for  mad  muskies  and 
gaff,  a handy  item  to  have  along. 
Lakes  and  rivers  of  westerly  and  north- 
western Pennsylvania  house  'big  muskies, 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  now  has 
program  for  muskie  culture  and  stocking. 


isn’t  as  hard  as  it  sounds  because  you 
can  do  it  while  you  are  fishing.  Con- 
stantly keep  an  alert  eye  for  musky 
movements.  These  will  be  in  the  form 
of  heavy  swirls  just  under  the  sur- 
face. Rarely  will  they  break  the  sur- 
face. 

Before  approaching  a deadfall  or  log 
jam  along  the  bank,  observe  for  a few 
minutes  to  see  if  you  can  detect  any 
movement  down  among  the  snags.  Be 
especially  watchful  as  you  approach 
the  obstacle  for  the  movement  of  a 
long  thin  shadow.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  when  water  and  light  con- 
ditions were  exactly  right  I was  able 
to  approach  near  enough  to  see  a 
musky  hiding  motionless  under  a fallen 
sycamore.  More  often,  though,  the  only 
clue  will  be  a shadow  fading  away 
into  deep  water  as  you  draw  near. 
Mark  that  place  well! 

Once  you  have  discovered  a musky 
lair  you  can  go  to  work.  Perhaps  not 
the  same  day  you  spooked  the  fish — 
at  least  I have  never  had  any  luck 
that  way — but  starting  on  the  very 
next  trip.  Select  a position  a good 
cast  away  and  go  to  work. 

If  repeated  casting  to  the  same 
general  area  bores  you,  better  stick 
to  trout  or  the  other  lightweights. 
Remember,  I said  this  was  monotonous 
business,  and  that  was  an  understate- 


ment. You’ll  have  to  change  lures 
occasionally,  and  you’ll  have  to  vary 
your  retrieves,  but  you  will  not  have 
to  change  your  position  too  much. 

Plugs  are  good;  most  all  of  the  popu- 
lar bass  models.  And  you  don’t  have 
to  retrieve  them  at  high  speeds  as 
you  may  have  read  before.  Frequently 
I try  fast  retrieves  but  these  meadow 
muskies,  unlike  their  cousins  in  the 
north  country,  seem  more  interested 
in  slower  moving  hardware. 

Try  this  occasionally.  Break  up  a 
very  slow,  deliberate  retrieve  with 
sudden  fast  darts.  Day  in  and  day  out, 
I think  it  is  the  most  deadly. 

After  you  have  cast  until  your  pa- 
tience is  exhausted,  and  that  may 
vary  from  several  hours  to  several 
trips,  you  will  lose  interest.  You  will 
toss  your  bait  listlessly.  Your  mind 
will  wander  to  a cold  glass  of  brew 
or  to  the  days  when  you  could  always 
catch  a mess  of  trout  without  much 
effort.  You’ve  doggone  near  forgotten 
where  you  are  when — socko — you  have 
a strike  that  has  you  talking  to  your- 
self. They  never  come  when  you  ex- 
pect them.  That  brings  us  up  to  date. 
If  you  remember  to  strike  back  hard 
and  sharp — you’ll  have  a fish.  If  not, 
you  have  good  cause  to  go  after  that 
cold  brew. 

Besides  the  usual  run  of  proven 


plugs,  and  you  should  stick  to  sink- 
ing plugs  almost  exclusively,  many  of 
the  spoon-hook  and  spinner-bucktail 
combinations  are  effective.  Generally 
you  should  use  the  spinners  in  deeper 
waters.  Move  them  a littlq  faster  than 
the  plugs.  Most  of  the  time  I use  a 
medium  retrieve,  moving  the  rod  tip 
slowly  up  and  down  as  I wind.  My 
line,  incidentally,  is  18  or  24  pound 
test. 

Perhaps  it’s  habit  more  than  any- 
thing else,  but  I prefer  a black  buck- 
tail  behind  my  spinner.  Almost  to  a 
man,  however,  the  fraternity  of  musky 
fans  who  work  the  streams  in  southern 
Ohio  (similar  physically  to  Shenango 
and  the  Allegheny)  use  either  yellow 
or  white  buck-tails.  To  tell  the  truth, 
though,  most  of  them  use  live  bait 
at  least  part  of  the  time — and  they 
catch  big  fish. 

Here’s  the  way  they  do  it.  Large 
chubs  are  preferred.  To  most  effective- 
ly use  bait,  you  should  have  a stiff 
casting  rod,  a reliable  reel,  and  a 
bobber — nothing  else.  You  can  either 
hook  the  bait  fish  through  the  tail  or 
you  can  use  one  of  the  many  har- 
nesses found  on  most  tackle  shelves. 
Few  occasions  call  for  sinkers  of  any 
type.  The  bobber  serves  only  to  locate 
your  bait  and  to  some  extent  in  keep- 
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ing  it  from  becoming  entangled  in 
underwater  snags  and  roots. 

Cast  the  bait  into  all  likely  areas, 
and  especially  into  those  places  where 
you  have  seen  muskies.  Better  still, 
allow  the  bait  to  swim  at  will  around 
these  spots.  Always  keep  it  moving. 
Not  in  the  sense  of  casting  and  re- 
trieving, but  give  it  occasional  jerks. 
Try  to  keep  your  bait  alive. 

The  strike  of  a musky  on  a live 
chub  is  nothing  like  that  on  plug 
just  beneath  the  surface.  It  is  slow, 
deliberate — almost  leisurely.  Here  again 
it's  a case  of  virtually  losing  interest 
when  slowly  the  bobber  moves  down 
and  away. 

Generally  the  fish  will  not  carry 
the  bait  too  far.  A long  initial  run 
usually  means  a small  fish.  But  there 
are  exceptions  and  in  any  case  you 
should  be  prepared  to  feed  line  easily 
and  without  drag.  At  this  point  you 
had  better  be  a patient  angler,  for  after 
the  first  run  stops,  you  probably  have 
a long  wait. 

Just  what  takes  place  down  there 
in  the  water  is  uncertain.  Some  say 
the  musky  turns  the  bait  around  to 
swallow  it  head  first.  Some  say  he 
scales  it  for  better  digestion.  What- 
ever it  is,  he’s  in  no  hurry  about  it. 
Nine  times  in  ten,  to  strike  before 
a second  slow  run  starts  is  to  lose 
your  fish.  Wait  him  out  and  then 
hit  him  hard.  Real  hard. 

For  all  the  labor  and  drudgery  in- 
volved, musky  fishing  in  the  meadows 
can  be  as  restful  and  contemplative 
during  the  dull  moments  as  it  is  hair- 
raising  when  the  action  begins.  It 
takes  you  afield  in  early  summer  when 
delicate  flowers  carpet  the  stream 
banks.  If  luck  is  with  you,  you  will 
have  fleeting  glimpses  of  wood  ducks 
with  a brand  new  brood  of  ducklings. 

To  play  this  musky  game  for  all 
it’s  worth,  you’ll  be  on  the  stream  in 
autumn  when  the  atmosphere  is  like 
wine  and  the  color  is  fantastic.  Your 
chances  of  a trophy  will  be  the  very 
best,  too,  when  you  have  to  wear  long 
underwear  and  an  extra  woolen  shirt. 

Neither  time  nor  time  of  day  means 
anything  to  muskies.  Perhaps  they 
are  active  at  night.  I’ve  never  fished 
for  them  then,  and  have  never  known 
of  anyone  who  did.  But  generally,  dawn 


is  no  better  than  dusk  and  a strike 
may  come  at  noon  just  as  often  as 
either  of  those.  One  fact  is  worthy 
of  mention,  though,  and  that  is  a pre- 
ference for  dingy  weather. 

In  thumbing  back  through  my  fish- 
ing diaries,  I notice  many  references 
to  the  dull  days  with  overcast  skies 
and  a persistent  drizzle.  Muskies 
seemed  most  active  on  these  occa- 
sions. Here’s  a sample.  “Nov.  4 — Shade 
R. — missed  (my)  only  strike  at  about 
9 a.  m. — light  rain  all  morning — Her- 
man Davies  hooked  musky  (while) 
standing  on  deadfall,  dropped  (his) 
gaff  in  water,  slipped  off  and  lost  fish.’’ 

That  incident  reminds  of  something 
besides  the  weather.  If  you  plan  to 
get  into  this  musky  fishing  seriously, 
carry  a large  landing  net  or  a small 
gaff.  The  fish  are  hard  to  handle, 
especially  if  you  are  casting  from  a 
steep  bank.  Except  for  boat  fishing, 
a landing  net  is  too  awkward  to  be 
practical. 

These  meadow  muskies  have  one 
more  bad  habit.  We’ve  saved  this  until 
last  so  that  you  would  read  the  whole 
article.  Maybe  you’ve  heard  how 
muskies  will  follow  a lure  time  and 
again.  Perhaps  it  has  actually  hap- 
pened to  you. 

You  cast  over  and  over.  You  change 
lures.  You  change  retrieves.  Every 
time,  the  musky  follows  your  bait 
almost  to  the  boat  or  bank.  He  seems 


to  glare  malevolently  at  you  for  a 
moment  and  then  slowly  sinks  out 
of  sight.  But  he  will  not  strike. 
Nothing  in  all  the  outdoors  is  so 
exasperating.  Nothing  is  so  frustrating. 

But  I have  a solution.  Collect  a can 
of  catalpa  worms,  crickets,  or  grass- 
hoppers. Find  a nice  creek  or  lake 
somewhere — and  settle  for  a mess  of 
panfish. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP . . . 

a practical  virtue 

By  HOWARD  T.  WALDEN,  2d 

Author  of  Big  Stony,  Upstream  and  Down 


HUNTING  and  fishing  are  on  the 
defensive  today,  fighting  a losing 
fight  against  all  the  forces  of  so-called 
“progress.”  For  their  ideal  state,  both 
sports  need  a maximum  of  space  and  a 
minimum  of  participants;  today  the 
space  becomes  ever  narrower  while 
those  who  would  occupy  it  become 
more  and  more  numerous. 

In  this  situation,  laws  are  inevitable. 
For  a long  time  we  have  had  a bookfull 
of  fish  and  game  laws — telling  us  when, 
where  and  how  we  may  hunt  or  fish, 
and  how  much  we  may  kill. 

The  laws  are  all  right  as  far  as  they 
go;  without  them  we  would  have  pure 
anarchy  in  our  hunting  and  fishing, 
with  the  certain  end  of  both.  But  the 
laws  cannot  cover  the  whole  ground. 
Not  all  states  have  legislated  against 
littering  a pleasant  streamside  spot 
with  the  remains  of  a picnic  lunch. 
No  state,  to  my  knowledge,  will  invoke 
its  trespass  laws  against  me  if  I wade 
into  the  pool  you  are  casting  over.  Both 
of  these  practices,  if  carried  to  an 
extreme,  can  take  trout  fishing  right 
out  of  the  category  of  sport. 

Law  or  no  law,  they  can  be  dealt 
with,  however.  One  way  is  to  sock  the 
offending  party  in  the  jaw.  That  way  is 
sometimes  resorted  to,  but  often  it 
entails  such  obvious  disadvantages  that 
it  is  no  solution  at  all. 

A better  way  is  through  something 
pretty  loosely  called  sportsmanship — 
a virtue  innate  in  some,  capable  of 
being  acquired  by  others,  and  costing 
not  a cent  either  way.  If  this  virtue 
were  universally  practiced  I’m  sure 
there  would  be  more  trout  in  our 
streams,  more  bass  in  our  lakes,  more 
game  in  our  woods  and  fields,  and  I’m 
doubly  sure  that  all  of  those  areas 
would  be  better  places  to  hunt  and  fish 
than  they  are  today.  By  “better”  I 
mean,  for  one  thing,  pleasanter — more 
appealing  to  the  eye,  less  damaged  by 
the  kind  of  depredation  man  commits 
upon  nature.  And  I mean,  for  another 
thing,  safer.  In  that  millennium  when 
every  gunner  is  a sportsman  the 
fellow  who  killed  his  hunting  partner 
because  he  “thought  it  was  a deer”  will 
be  only  a nagging  memory  of  our 
barbarous  past. 

“Sportsmanship”  is  the  kind  of  word 
you  never  think  of  looking  up  in  the 
dictionary.  You  have  perhaps  never 
consciously  attempted  to  define  it  for 
yourself,  yet  you  do  have  your  own 
definition  somewhere  in  the  back  of 
your  mind.  You  know  the  meaning  of 
sportsmanship  for  yourself,  and  you 
know  that  that  meaning  is  the  true 
one,  so  far  as  you’re  concerned.  And 
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when  you  know  a word  that  way  you 
don’t  have  to  look  it  up. 

Webster,  as  a matter  of  fact,  won’t 
give  you  much  help.  In  his  New  Col- 
legiate Dictionary  he  defines  sports- 
manship as  “Skill  in  or  devotion  to 
sports;  esp.,  conduct  becoming  to  a 
sportsman,  involving  honest  rivalry  and 
graceful  acceptance  of  results.” 

See  what  I mean?  Not  a word  about 
a worm  or  a spinning  rod  or  a six-shot 
pump  gun.  Maybe  “conduct  becoming 
a sportsman”  implies  a refusal  to  use 
certain  baits  and  gear  which  many 
persons  hold  to  be  highly  unsporting. 
If  you  look  up  “sportsman”  maybe  all 
will  be  clear.  So  you  go  to  Webster 
again,  artd  all  you  find  is  “One  who 
pursues  sports,  esp.  of  the  field.  One 
who  in  sports  is  fair  and  generous;  a 
good  loser  and  a graceful  winner.” 

I never  looked  up  the  word  in  my  life 
until  your  editor  asked  me  to  do  a 
piece  on  sportsmanship.  Then  I de- 
cided I’d  better  know  what  the  word 
means.  I wasn’t  sure.  Now  that  I’ve 
looked  it  up,  I’m  still  not  sure.  I’m  be- 
ginning to  think  it  means  something 
more  or  less  the  same  to  everyone,  yet 
something  different,  in  specific  details, 
to  you  and  to  me  and  to  every  other 
individual  who  hunts  or  fishes. 

Webster  did  about  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  for  there  can  be  no  pat  definition 
of  sportsmanships — any  more  than  there 
can  be  a strict  defining  of  the  quality 
of  goodness.  Really  the  thing  is  a code 


of  morals,  deeply  involved  with  the 
principles  of  human  conduct  and  pro- 
foundly influencing  the  outdoor  happi- 
ness of  other  anglers  and  hunters  than 
yourself. 

We  ought  not  think  of  sportsmanship 
as  something  affected  or  pretty,  a sort 
of  decorative  attribute  of  character. 
We  should  think  of  it,  rather,  as  the 
highly  practical  thing  it  is,  the  thing 
which,  over  and  above  laws,  has  the 
down-to-earth  objective  of  more  fish, 
more  game,  and  better  surroundings 
for  all  the  sports  of  the  woods,  streams 
and  fields. 

How  that  code  of  morals  shall  shape 
up,  in  your  case,  depends  on  many 
things,  and  chief  among  them,  I think, 
is  your  conscience.  Your  conscience 
and  mine,  and  presumably  Joe  Doakes’, 
is  bothered  in  greater  or  less  degree 
by  any  infringement  we  may  make 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  If  a sudden 
atomic  cataclysm  should  leave  Joe 
Doakes  the  sole  survivor  among  all 
humanity,  he  would  have  no  further 
need  to  be  sporting.  He  could  no 
longer  infringe  your  rights  or  mine, 
since  you  and  I,  with  our  rights,  would 
no  longer  be  here.  He  could  fish  a trout 
pool  with  a surf  rod  or  indeed  with 
dynamite,  and  still  he  would  be  violat- 
ing no  principle  of  sportsmanship.  If 
some  remnant  of  his  former  decent 
character  survived  too,  he  would  have 
a feeling  for  the  trout  themselves.  He 
might  still  prefer  to  take  them  with 

his  four-ounce  fly-rod  rather  than 
with  a stick  of  dynamite.  It  would 
make  little  difference,  however.  So  far 
as  the  trout  is  concerned,  being  blown 
from  the  stream  by  dynamite  would 
probably  hurt  no  more  than  being 
hung  for  ten  minutes  on  a number  12 
hook  and  a taut  rod.  The  light  rod, 
the  number  12  dry  fly  and  the  4X  tip- 
pet are  sporting  for  two  good  reasons. 
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One  is  the  angler’s  sheer  enjoyment 
in  the  use  of  this  kind  of  gear.  The 
other  is  that  they  give  a trout  a good 
chance  to  get  away,  whereas  dynamite 
gives  none  at  all. 

But  in  the  hypothetical  situation  of 
Joe  Doakes,  there  is  no  longer  any 
sporting  reason  why  the  trout  should 
get  away,  for  there  is  no  one  to  save 
the  trout  for  if  Joe  doesn’t  take  him. 

What  sportsmanship  boils  down  to, 
then,  is  any  act  of  Joe  Doakes’  that  can 
hurt  your  sport  or  mine,  or  any  act 
of  ours  that  can  hurt  his  sport. 

A lot  of  nonsense  has  been  uttered 
in  the  name  of  sportsmanship,  a lot  of 
myths  created  and  perpetuated,  a lot  of 
great-outdoor  mumbo-jumbo  mouthed 
by  people  who  should  know  better. 
The  worm  fisherman  has  perhaps  been 
as  unjustly  berated  for  his  lack  of 
sporting  instincts  as  any  angler  who 
goes  astream.  If  a man  fishes  worms 
with  a five-ounce  rod,  a 3X  leader 
and  a large  hook  (so  that  undersized 
trout  will  not  swallow  it)  and  if,  be- 
sides, he  observes  his  limits  and  minds 
his  own  business — how  is  he  unsport- 
ing, I want  to  know? 

I used  to  fish  worms.  I gave  it  up 
years  ago — not  because  I held  it  un- 
sporting but  because  it  no  longer 
appealed  to  me  as  much  fun.  There  was 
so  much  more  genuine  enjoyment  in  fly 
casting  that  worm  fishing  seemed  a 
waste  of  the  few  hours  I could  give  to 
the  trout  waters.  That’s  all  there  was  to 
it,  in  my  case.  Perhaps,  at  the  time, 

I thought  the  switch  to  the  fly  expressed 
some  noble  motive.  But  as  I see  it  now, 
nothing  of  courage  or  sacrifice  was 
involved.  If  anything,  my  fly  fishing  is 
selfish — and  very  often  a far  more 
killing  method  than  the  worm. 

The  spinning  rod,  in  the  recent  years 
of  its  increasing  popularity,  has  been 
damned  to  hell  and  gone,  sometimes 
justly,  sometimes  not.  I am  not  fond 
of  the  spinning  rod;  I do  not  own  one 
and  do  not  expect  to,  for  in  the 
smaller  trout  streams  I don’t  need  it 
and  on  the  larger  ones  I want  to  see 
the  old  unfishable  trout  refuges  pre- 
served. On  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Beaverkill,  for  instance,  there  are  trout 
hangouts,  places  where  no  one  with  a 
fly  rod  has  ever  been  able  to  cast  over. 
I believe  that  a stream  should  hold 
such  sanctuaries  for  fish.  The  spinning 
rod  has  ended  them,  however;  with  it 
a man  can  get  a worm  or  a lure  into 
the  hitherto  inviolate  covers.  For  that 
reason,  and  in  that  kind  of  water,  I 
object  to  the  spinning  rod.  I am  glad 
to  see  it  outlawed  on  a trout-stream, 
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Sparse  Grey  Hackle,  as  almost  every  reader  sportsman  knows,  is  in  reality  Alfred  W. 
Miller,  distinguished  editor  of  the  New  York  Angler’s  Club  Bulletin  and  in  addition  has 
authored  many  outdoor  articles  in  leading  magazines.  His  latest  book  effort  is  Fishless 
Days,  a nice  collection  of  writings.  Mr.  Miller  may  be  grey  but  is  far  from  sparse.  Bob 
Hines  of  the  II.  S.  Wildlife  Service  staff,  who  just  finished  illustrating  Rachel  Carson’s  new 
book  on  the  sea,  does  the  sketch  in  this  article. 
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FISHING  contests  are  generally  considered  an 
American  institution.  They  range  from  the  local 
affairs  run  by  Mike’s  Tackle  Shoppe  to  the  innumer- 
able “Derbies”  which  are  run  in  resort  centers,  from 
Miami  to  Wedgeport,  Nova  Scotia.  The  national  af- 
fairs draw  many  entries. 

But  in  general,  American  fishing  contests  are  small- 
time stuff,  old  boy.  Come  with  me  to  a slow-running 
English  river.  Stakes  have  been  driven  every  30  feet 
along  the  bank  for  fourteen  miles  except  where 
houses,  bridges  or  other  obstacles  prevent.  Each  sec- 
tion is  a post  or  station  for  one  man  who  will  partici- 
pate in  a fishing  contest.  On  the  day  of  the  big 
match— this  is  a recent  National  Angling  Champion- 
ship or  “All-England”  Contest  that  I am  describing — 
well  over  a thousand  competitors  who  have  paid  their 
entry  fees  will  draw  lots  for  these  stations  and  man 
them. 


And  they  will  be  the  smaller  part  of  the  crowd,  for 
many  will  have  brought  their  families  complete  with 
picnic  baskets  and  bottles  for  a day’s  outing;  in  addi- 
tion, there  will  be  spectators,  kibitzers,  officials,  judges 
and  inspectors  (it  is  quite  a job  to  keep  fourteen 
miles  of  fishermen  honest!)  and  that  typically  British 
figure,  the  bookmaker.  The  Britisher  dearly  loves  a 
sporting  flutter  and  of  course  there  is  always  a 
bookie  around  to  take  his  shilling  and  quote  odds. 

These  contestants  are  not  fishing  for  money  prizes 
but  for  cups  and  medals;  most  of  all,  they  are  fishing 
for  a team  victory,  for  the  All-England  is  a match 
between  about  a hundred  fishing  clubs  and  associa- 
tions similar  to  those  of  which  Pennsylvania  seems 
to  have  more  than  any  other  State. 

Now  it  is  coming  up  to  starting  time.  Contestants 
are  at  their  stations  with  camp-stools  and  huge 
tackle  boxes  arranged,  rods  set  up,  floats  fastened 
at  the  strategic  length  of  line  and  balanced  with  shot 
below  them,  and  a terrific  array  of  innumerable 
kinds  of  bait  ready  to  use;  but  the  inspectors  see  to 
it  that  no  one  throws  in  “ground  bait”  (dough-balls 
or  what  not)  to  lie  on  the  bottom,  or  “cloud  bait” 
(finely  divided  food  to  make  the  water  milky)  be- 
forehand to  attract  fish,  or  puts  a line  in  the  water. 

A factory  siren  sounds  its  note,  which  is  repeated 
by  others  down  the  line;  the  inspectors  pocket  their 
watches  and  command:  “In  all  lines!”  and  in  they 
go  with  a mighty  splash.  From  now  on,  for  a matter 
of  hours,  every  man  is  on  his  own;  if  he  receives 
assistance  from  anyone,  he  is  disqualified.  This  can 
be  tough,  too;  there  is  a tale  of  a man  who  neglected 
to  set  up  his  landing  net  beforehand  and  who  hooked 
a huge  fish  the  instant  his  bait  touched  the  water.  He 
brought  it  to  the  bank,  jumped  in  and  grabbed  it  in 
his  arms,  but  couldn’t  climb  out  with  it.  He  appealed 
to  an  inspector  for  a hand — no  use  asking  a com- 
petitor, of  course — only  to  be  told:  “If  I do  so,  I 
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shall  have  to  disqualify  you.”  So  finally  he  lost  his 
fish,  and  serve  him  right. 

What  these  men  are  fishing  for  is  a great  variety 
of  warm-water  fish — so-called  coarse  or  warm-water 
fish.  Their  names  are  mostly  different,  in  England, 
from  ours  but  there  also  seem  to  be  more'  varieties: 
Carp,  tench,  bleak,  gudgeon,  jack,  roach,  rudd,  dace, 
bream,  barbel,  pike,  perch,  eels,  loach  are  some  of 
them.  Every  fish,  even  if  only  two  inches  long,  is 
taken,  and  all  are  placed  alive  in  the  angler’s  keep- 
net — the  name  explains  itself — tied  to  a stake  in  the 
bank. 

Finally  the  time  is  up.  The  sirens  sound,  the  in- 
spectors command:  “Out  all  lines!”  and  teams  of 
judges  begin  working  along  the  bank.  They  weigh 
the  total  catch  of  each  contestant  in  turn  and  record 
it,  and  then  the  fish  are  turned  back  alive  into  the 
river. 

Here  is  the  rundown  on  the  1955  All-England — 
the  thirty-ninth  annual  National  Angling  Champion- 
ship Contest  of  the  National  Fishing  Association,  the 
central  body  to  which  several  hundred  local  fishing 
associations  belong.  Ten  miles  of  the  River  Trent 
were  closed  to  fishing  a week  beforehand  to  insure 
good  fishing — and  probably  to  prevent  some  fisher- 
man from  leaving  a good  mess  of  ground-bait  behind 
in  the  river.  There  were  98  twelve-man  teams  entered 
from  as  many  local  associations,  making  1,176  competi- 
tors. A total  of  1,723  pounds  9 ounces  of  fish  was  taken, 
the  Hull  Angling  Preservation  Society  winning  with 
68  pounds  13  ounces  1 grain.  (They  really  weigh 
’em  close!)  The  twelve-man  team  thus  averaged 
close  to  6 pounds  per  man;  however,  the  individual 
who  won  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Fishmongers 
Trophy  for  the  ensuing  year  scored  15  pounds  1% 
ounces. 

Besides  the  National  Federation  Cup,  the  teams 
competed  for  three  other  cups,  and  individuals  com- 
peted for  four  cups  and  a hatful  of  gold  medals. 

Sound  like  fun?  Well,  about  five  thousand  English- 
men and  women  thought  it  was;  probably  rained,  too. 


NOW  let’s  come  back  to  Pennsylvania.  You’re  a 
trout  fisherman,  Ed  and  Joe  are  trout  fishermen, 
everybody  is  a trout  fisherman.  The  trouble  is  getting 
to  be  that  the  number  of  trout  fishermen  is  growing 
so  fast  that  there  aren’t  enough  trout  for  the  trout 
fisherman,  or  enough  trout  water  either.  Fly  fishing 
for  trout  is  one  game  that  is  no  fun  to  play  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  if  you  don’t  believe  trout  fishermen 
are  being  crowded  together  that  close,  you  can  find 
plenty  of  newspaper  pictures  to  convince  you. 

Meanwhile  there  are  countless  miles  of  stream  and 
acres  of  pond  and  lake  water  that  are  full  of  fish, 
but  nobody  fishes  for  them.  In  fact,  many  of  these 
waters  are  too  full  of  fish — undersized,  starved  fish — 
because  nobody  fishes  for  them.  Doesn’t  it  seem  as  if 
a man  who  was  fishing  for  fun  and  not  blindly  fol- 
lowing some  tradition  that  trout  is  the  only  fish — 
doesn’t  it  seem  as  if  he  could  have  more  fun  by 
widening  his  angle? 

Here’s  what  I mean.  Take  Nameless  Lake;  you 
know  the  one  I mean — the  one  that  is  so  full  of 
stunted  sunfish  and  calico  bass  that  they  eat  up  all 


the  food  and  still  can’t  grow  into  big  fish;  so  full  of 
fish  that  they  muddy  the  water,  shut  off  the  light 
from  the  bottom  and  so  kill  the  beneficial  weed 
growths  that  otherwise  would  provide  more  food. 
What  Nameless  Lake  needs  is  a lot  fewer  fish  in  it. 

You  can  run  a Panfish  Derby  if  you  want.  The 
kids  will  have  a lot  of  fun.  But  you  just  aren’t  going 
to  get  the  results,  compared  with  the  expense  and 
hard  work  involved,  that  you  would  if  you  took  a 
leaf  out  of  Johnny  Bull’s  book.  So  suppose  your  Hard 
Luck  Fishing  Club  challenges  the  Hooks  & Bullets 
Outdoor  Club  in  the  next  town  to  see  which  can 
take  the  greater  weight  of  fish  out  of  Nameless  Lake 
next  Saturday,  winners  and  their  families  to  get  a 
free  hot-dog  roast  from  the  losers,  right  beside  the 
lake. 

Settle  on  the  size  of  the  teams  and  stake  out  that 
many  stations  around  the  lake,  trying  to  make  them 
all  good  spots  even  if  you  have  to  spread  out  a 
little.  Members  not  on  the  teams  and  all  wives  and 
kids  can  fish  if  they  want  provided  you  have  enough 
inspectors  around  to  keep  momma  from  slipping  her 
catch  into  poppa’s  keep-net  or  creel.  And  maybe 
you  will  want  to  have  a few  picnic  tables  and  simple 
games  like  horseshoe-pitch  to  keep  the  kids  amused. 
You  may  want  to  keep  the  competitors’  catches  alive 
so  they  won’t  dry  out  and  lose  weight  during  the 
day,  but  naturally  you  won’t  release  them.  The 
bigger  ones  will  go  into  various  frying  pans  and  the 
rest  will  fatten  the  local  cats. 


IF  you  get  two  or  three  dozen  experienced  fishermen 
to  working  hard,  you  might  be  surprised  at  the 
good  you  would  do  for  Nameless  Lake,  particularly  if 
it  proves  to  be  such  fun  that  they  will  want  to  do  it 
again  from  time  to  time  during  the  season.  And  if 
you  can  get  the  spirit  of  competition  aroused,  you 
may  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  those  fishermen 
will  improve  their  efficiency  through  finding  out 
more  about  catching  these  warm-water  species. 

That’s  the  way  it  has  worked  with  the  English. 
Why  they  still  call  it  coarse  fishing  I’ll  never  know, 
because  they  have  made  it  finer  than  trout  fishing. 
For  instance,  roach  (whatever  they  are)  have  to  be 
struck  very  quickly  or  they’ll  spit  out  the  bait,  so 
they  make  special,  fast-action  roach  rods;  and  a 
“match-grade”  roach  rod  costs  as  much  as  a very 
darn  good  fly  rod.  For  some  very  light-biting  kinds 
of  fish,  the  float  is  a single  porcupine  quill  balanced 
with  small  shot  on  the  line  until  it  is  practically  the 
same  weight  as  water  and  exposes  only  half  an  inch 
of  its  tip.  The  Britisher  will  sit  watching  that  little 
tip  like  a hawk  for  hours,  or  if  there  is  a current  he 
may  “trot  the  swim” — cast  out  and  then  walk  along 
the  bank  so  as  to  avoid  drag  as  the  current  carries 
his  bait  and  float  along.  And  if  you  think  4x  gut  is 
a fine  leader  to  use  for  dry  fly,  well,  the  British 
coarse  fisherman  may  be  using  6x,  8x  or  lOx.  Tell 
that  to  the  dry-fly  man! 

But  when  it  comes  to  baits,  the  coarse  fisherman 
really  goes  to  town.  Cooked  doughballs  or  soft,  soaked 
bread  squeezed  into  pellets  may  be  thrown  in  at  a 
good  spot  every  evening  for  a week  for  ground-bait 
before  the  fisherman  even  puts  in  his  line.  Mashed 
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potato,  peas,  boiled  rice  or  barley,  hempseed,  and  a 
thousand  other  baits,  some  of  them  pretty  awful, 
are  ground-baited  or  cloud-baited  or  put  on  the 
hook.  Worms — and  they  are  choosy  about  the  particu- 
lar kind — are  a standard  bait,  of  course,  but  the 
mainstay  is  “gentles” — maggots.  Furthermore,  be- 
sides the  crude  natural  maggot,  they  dye  them  (and 
some  other  baits)  every  color  of  the  rainbow,  and 
when  one  color  doesn’t  work  they  try  another.  I’m 
not  kidding  you;  if  you  don’t  believe  me,  look  at  the 
advertisements  in  any  British  fishing  publication.  And 
even  artificial  coloring  is  not  the  limit.  If  you  are  a 
real  dyed-in-the-wool  coarse  fisherman,  very  likely 
you  will  stink  up  your  bait  with  any  one  of  a large 
number  of  secret  or  patented  scents,  each  of  course 
guaranteed  to  lure  any  fish  within  a mile.  Oil  of 
rhodium,  carbon  tetrachloride,  beaver  castor  or  fish 
oil  are  probably  the  base  of  most  of  them,  but  there 
are  more  coarse-fish  scents  on  the  English  market 
than  there  are  fox-trapping  scents  on  the  American 
market. 

All  right.  It’s  fun,  it  involves  a lot  of  skill,  and  it 
does  your  lakes  and  streams  good  to  cut  down  the 
surplus  population.  But  I know  what  is  sticking  in 
your  crop;  it  isn’t  classy,  aristocratic,  stylish — what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it.  It  isn’t  done  by  the  best 
people,  in  other  words.  It  has  no  tradition,  no  litera- 
ture; for  all  that,  we  have  to  have  trout  or  salmon. 

You  couldn’t  be  more  wrong.  The  tradition  that 
trout  is  the  one  and  only  sporting  fish  is  inherited 
from  England.  But  the  funny  thing  is  that  the  English 
don’t  think  so.  Great  Britain  is  a pretty  democratic 
place  now,  but  let’s  go  back  to  the  days  before  the 
World  Wars,  when  things  were  a lot  different.  The 
positions  of  editor  of  The  Fishing  Gazette  and  fishing 
editor  of  The  Field,  a country-life  magazine,  have  al- 
ways carried  tremendous  prestige  in  British  angling 
circles.  Well,  so  far  as  I know,  there  hasn’t  been 
one  of  them  in  the  last  several  generations  who  was 
not  a coarse  fisherman. 


That  stiff-necked  old  beefeater  Francis  Francis  was 
fishing  editor  of  The  Field  before  the  turn  of  the 
century;  the  father  of  American  dry-fly  fishing,  Theo- 
dore Gordon,  practically  wore  out  a copy  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  Francis’  “Book  of  Fishing.”  That 
book  was  gospel  for  the  British  angler  for  decades; 
and  a good  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  coarse  fishing. 

William  Senior  and  Hugh  T.  Sheringham  were  great 
fishing  editors  of  The  Field  in  the  years  after  Francis; 
both  were  scholarly  men  of  social  position,  delightful 
writers,  and  producers  of  books  which  are  read  now 
with  as  much  enjoyment  and  almost  as  widely  as 
when  they  were  written  a quarter  of  a century  or  so 
ago.  Their  works  are  literature  by  any  standard; 
and  they  are  full,  all  of  them,  of  stories  and  articles 
about  every  kind  of  coarse  fishing. 

As  to  the  Fishing  Gazette,  the  great  and  well- 
loved R.  B.  Marston  was  its  editor  for  almost  a life- 
time. He  was  another  angler  of  position,  culture  and 
literary  ability,  best  remembered  over  here  for  his 
friendship  and  correspondence  with  Theodore  Gordon 
(who  was  American  correspondent  of  the  Fishing 
Gazette)  and  for  his  authorship  of  a scholarly,  de- 
lightful book  that  is  a genuine  classic:  “Walton  and 
the  Earlier  Writers  on  Trout  Fishing.”  Well,  Marston 
was  an  enthusiastic,  lifelong  coarse  fisherman,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  trout  and  salmon. 

Finally,  take  a look  at  the  volume  “Fishing”  in 
Cholmondeley-Pennell’s  Badminton  Library  on  sport 
which  after  almost  half  a century  can  still  be  found 
in  every  country-house  in  England.  “Fishing”  de- 
votes chapter  after  chapter  to  coarse  fishing  with 
snap  tackle,  paternoster,  ledger,  spinning  tackle, 
Stewart  tackle  and  a score  of  other  fantastic  methods 
known  only  to  Englishmen,  at  least  by  those  names. 

How  narrow-minded  can  you  get,  anyway?  Why 
not,  before  you  get  so  old  that  you  become  impervious 
to  a new  idea,  widen  out  your  angle  a bit  and  try 
this  new  (to  you)  kind  of  fishing?  You  have  nothing 
to  lose,  not  even  your  social  standing. 


July  1955 


A By  RAY  OVINGTON 

liiniiniini  boats  are  here  to  stay! 


TO  say  we  live  in  a wonderful  age  would  be  a 
masterpiece  of  understatement.  Actually  the  great 
products  we  have  today  are  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  inventions  over  many  years.  Little  did 
Hans  Christian  Oerstead  know  on  that  day  in  1825 
when  he  stood  before  the  Royal  Danish  Academy  of 
Science  at  Copenhagen  to  announce  that  he  had  ex- 
tracted metalic  aluminum,  this  much  prized  substance 
would  find  itself  one  day  as  the  structure  and  whole 
hull  of  a pleasure  boat. 

When  most  of  us  think  of  aluminum,  we  bring  into 
focus  kitchen  pots  and  pans,  but  this  wonder  metal 
has  undergone  strange  and  marvelous  developments  to 
produce  such  things  as  foil  for  insulation,  slabs  for 
the  sides  of  buildings,  sheets  for  awnings,  and  a host 
of  20th  Century  betterments  to  the  world.  It’s  most 


dramatic  use  is  in  aircraft  for  it  is  light,  strong,  cor- 
rosion resistant  and  plentiful. 

“If  airplanes  can  be  made  successfully  with  it,  why 
not  boats?”  That  is  the  question  on  the  lips  of  many 
a smart  marine  designer,  but  it  remained  for  Grum- 
man, a number  of  years  ago  to  produce  the  first 
aluminum  pleasure  craft  for  public  use.  The  last 
war,  of  course,  put  theirs’  and  many  other  boat  man- 
ufacturers’ plans  aside  but  today  the  aluminum  boat 
business  is  blossoming,  what  with  more  than  thirty 
manufacturers  vying  for  the  boatman’s  dollar. 

Sure,  there  are  the  diehards  of  boatdom  who,  before 
they  have  even  seen,  felt  or  ridden  in  an  aluminum 
boat,  turn  thumbs  down.  Whenever  anything  unusually 
new  and  different  comes  on  the  market  people  either 
accept  it  with  “ohs”  and  “ahs”  or  they  put  up  sales 
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lojy  to  handle,  light  in  weight. 


Quick,  trouble-free  loading  or  un- 
loading. 


Convenient,  easy  to  launch  and 
durable. 


resistance.  Sometimes  it  takes  a good  solid  shock  to 
make  them  see  the  light.  I guess  you  would  call  me 
a natural  bom  skeptic,  for  I resisted  the  intrusion  of 
nylon  leaders,  spinfishing  and  of  late,  have  just  fallen 
in  with  the  brave  new  world  of  boaters  who  dare 
defy  tradition.  I bought  an  aluminum  boat,  but  not 
until  I had  been  given  the  shock  treatment. 

It  just  so  happens  that  in  my  home  town,  there 
is  a firm  manufacturing  aluminum  boats,  and  curiosity 
killed  the  once  strong  cat  of  resistance.  The  day  I 
went  into  the  plant  and  met  the  boys  I started  on 
the  way  to  a completely  new  concept  in  boating.  Sub- 
sequent trips  to  lakes  and  the  ocean  in  various  of 
their  models  convinced  me  aluminum  boats  are  here 
to  stay  and  to  grow  more  and  more  popular  as  the 
sales  resistance  of  the  arm  chair  experts  has  gone 
down  the  drain. 

So,  what  about  aluminum  boats?  Are  they  heavy? 
Are  they  hot  when  left  in  the  sun?  Are  they  noisy? 
Do  they  fall  apart  at  the  seams?  Do  they  corrode  in 
salt  water?  Are  they  safe?  Are  they  more  or  less 
expensive  than  “real”  boats? 

Well,  let’s  start  at  the  beginning. 

Are  They  Heavy? 

No,  not  in  relation  to  wooden  boats,  or  canvas  and 
wood  boats.  They  are,  all  things  being  equal,  as 
much  as  fifty  percent  lighter  and  in  some  cases  nearly 


100%  lighter.  My  IIV2  foot  Duratech  pram  in  alumi- 
num weighs  only  69  pounds,  and  I’ve  seen  many  a 
wooden  pram  that  would  take  three  men  to  put  on 
the  car  top.  My  12  foot  open  fisherman  is  at  least 
50%  lighter  than  several  of  the  stock  wood  boats  of 
like  design  and  length.  Being  only  a 110  pounder  it 
is  definitely  in  the  car  top  class  which  the  twelves 
in  wood  of  comparable  stability  and  strength  would 
definitely  not  be  for  all  normal  purposes  and  con- 
ditions. An  aluminum  canoe  of  13  feet  in  length 
weighs  only  37  pounds,  which  is  some  fifty  pounds 
under  a competitive  wood  and  canvas  canoe.  This 
lightness  has  many  advantages  other  than  being  easy 
to  lift  and  carry  about.  Lightness  means  quick  maneu- 
verability, instant  reaction  to  the  throttle  and  steer- 
ing, a quality  lacking  in  many  wooden  boats  of  com- 
parable design.  It  also  means,  and  hold  your  hat 
here,  that  you  can  get  as  good  or  better  results  with 
50%  less  outboard  power  to  do  the  same  job,  go  just 
as  fast.  This  means  a great  savings  in  initial  power 
outlay,  less  gas  consumption  and  general  upkeep.  To 
the  fisherman  and  camper  it  means  a motor  that  will 
go  a long  way  on  less  fuel;  one  that  is  easily  trans- 
ported and  portaged.  For  example:  My  twelve  foot 
aluminum  deluxe  runabout  with  large  forward  deck 
center  thwart  and  controls  will  carry  three  adults  and 
tow  a water  skier  while  planing  along  at  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  with  only  a fifteen  horsepower  motor. 


Handle  modern  motors  without  vi- 
bration. 


Good,  safe  boat  for  family  pleasure 
or  fishing. 


All  the  speed  you  need  when  you 
want  it. 


DECEMBER  — 1981 
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With  only  two  men  aboard  and  no 
skier,  she’ll  go  25  miles  an  hour  in  salt 
water  . . . and  will  beat  many  similar 
hulls  of  other  materials  when  they 
are  using  the  big  twenty-five  horse 
engines.  The  IIV2  foot  pram  of  mine 
will  do  all  the  running  you  need  with 
only  a 3 horsepower  motor  with  three 
adults  and  two  children  aboard  and 
beat  the  usual  rowboat  similarly  laden 
though  it  be  equipped  with  a five 
horse  power  motor. 

Hull  design  means  a lot  yes,  but 
lightness  here  is  the  answer,  and 
aluminum  hulls  are  so  designed  to 
cope  with  wind  and  waves  by  the 
virtue  of  proper  bottom  and  dimen- 
sions. 

Are  they  hot  when  left  in  the  sun? 

The  hull  will  absorb  some  heat 
when  on  dry  land  but  will  reflect  more 
than  wood  or  canvas  but  the  minute, 
the  very  second  you  put  the  boat  in  the 
water,  the  entire  hull  will  cool  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  not  the  air. 
This  means  that  your  feet  will  be 
twice  as  cool  and  the  gunwales  will 
always  be  cool  to  the  touch.  Aluminum 
is  a much  better  conductor  than  wood, 
you  know. 

Are  They  Noisy? 

There  is  some  slap  noise  when  the 
waves  hit  into  her  at  some  speeds  and 
in  some  hull  designs,  but  it  would 
take  a sensitive  noise  meter  to  tell  the 
difference  in  level  between  aluminum 
and  most  wooden  boats.  Plywood  boats 
of  some  designs  are  much  noiser  due 
to  the  fact  plywood  restricts  proper 
curve  to  throw  off  the  wave  instead 
of  being  slapped  by  it.  The  sound  of 
metal  on  metal  when  you  drop  an  oar- 
lock on  the  bottom  is  noticeable,  but 
here  again  the  sound  differential  is 
minor.  Fish  don’t  scare  away  from 
my  aluminum  boat  any  more  than 
they  did  my  old  scow.  And  that’s  most 
important. 

Do  They  Fall  Apart  At  The  Seams? 

Not  any  more  than  do  the  modern 
airplanes  which  are  made  with  the 
same  general  materials  and  manu- 
facturing methods.  Much  less  than  the 
usual  wooden  boat.  Many  is  the 
wooden  boat  I have  seen  shaken  apart 


beyond  repair  from  fast  riding  over 
waves.  In  the  aluminum  hull  of  mine, 
for  instance,  there  are  over  1500  rivets 
each  capable  of  300  pounds  in  sheer. 
The  ribs  strengthen  the  hull  as  well  as 
eliminate  the  barrel  sound  sometimes 
heard  in  boats  with  hull  designed  by 
long,  formed  sections  and  without  ribs. 

During  the  great  hurricane  of  1954 
two  aluminum  boats  on  Long  Island 
were  torn  from  their  moorings,  dashed 
up  on  the  rocks,  were  found  later 
almost  hidden  under  the  sand  but 
when  finally  dug  out  floated  as  usual 
and  did  not  leak.  That,  brothers  is 
stability!  Damage  to  metal  is  localized. 
With  wood  it  sometimes  goes  the 
length  of  the  boat,  making  repairs 
costly. 

Do  They  Corrode  In  Salt  Water? 

That  is  one  of  the  big  questions. 
The  aluminum  used  in  these  boats, 
and  in  aircraft  too  is  not  pure  alumi- 
num, but  an  alloy  which  wards  off  salt 
corrosion  to  such  a degree  it  is 
hardly  worth  considering,  unless  of 
course  you  plan  to  moor  your  boat  in 
salt  water  without  ever  taking  it  out 
to  inspect  or  clean  it.  Constant  immer- 
sion in  salt  water  will  corrode  alumi- 
num boats,  but  the  same  treatment  will 
raise  havoc  with  ANY  boat,  no  matter 
how  constructed.  Normal  use,  such  as 
occasional  car  top  trips  to  the  brine, 
summer  use  when  the  boat  is  bailed 
out  and  rinsed  off  by  rain  or  hose 
water  will  not  corrode  to  any  noticeable 
degree  in  years  of  use.  I have  seen 
pieces  of  this  aluminum  subjected  to 
terrific  tests  such  as  the  airforce  use 
on  their  equipment  but  even  under 
these  abnormal  conditions  the  alumi- 
num came  through  surprisingly  well. 

To  ward  off  corrosion  if  the  boat  is 
to  be  left  permanently  in  the  brine, 
paint  the  boat.  But  be  careful.  Do  not 
use  copper  base  paint,  as  copper  is 
the  arch  enemy  of  aluminum.  Prime 
with  a thin  coat  of  yellow  zinc  chro- 
mite then  spray  or  brush  on  any  good 
grade  of  metal  lacquer  or  enamel.  First 
however,  give  her  a wash  off  with 
naphtha  to  kill  the  grease  and  follow 
with  a rubdown  of  vinegar.  Many 
aluminum  boat  owners  like  the  dull 
grey  aluminum  assumes  when  it  has 
been  out  in  the  weather.  Certainly 
the  absence  of  shine  is  a good  thing 
for  a fishing  boat,  painted  or  unpainted. 

Some  boats  of  aluminum  are  ano- 
dized, an  expensive  process,  but  none 
the  less  worth  the  price,  if  you  intend 
to  leave  the  boat  for  long  periods  of 
time  exposed  to  salt  water  without 
inspection  and  reasonable  care 


Are  They  Safe? 

Another  good  question.  Yes,  that  is, 
as  safe  or  safer  than  most  other  boats 
because  of  the  strength  features  men- 
tioned above,  but  also  because  they 
are  equipped  with  either  air  tight 
tanks  or  the  new  styrofoam,  which  in 
the  proper  quantity,  will  hold  up  a 
boat  and  its  normal  load  safely,  far 
safer  than  any  boat  not  so  equipped 
regardless  of  its  material. 

What  About  Price? 

You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
your  choice.  Quality  manufacturing, 
gimmicks,  dress  in  addition  to  proper 
and  strong  hull  design  make  price 
differentials.  The  quality  of  the  alumi- 
num alloys  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price  of  the  boat  per  se,  as  the  raw 
stock  varies  only  in  a matter  of  pen- 
nies. Same  goes  for  the  caulking  tape, 
which,  incidently  again  comes  as  a 
result  of  aircraft  techniques  and  is 
good  for  the  life  of  the  boat,  for  it  will 
not  harden  and  crack,  dissolve  in  high 
or  low  temperatures  or  disintegrate 
from  chemicals  found  in  the  waters,  or 
from  gasoline  or  oil  as  some  have 
thought. 

They  range  in  price  at  or  below 
comparable  craft  of  similar  design.  A 
few  cost  more  than  some  stock  boats 
however. 

There  is  definitely  not  the  feel  of  the 
old  wood  boat  when  you  step  aboard 
an  aluminum  craft.  But  there  is  some- 
thing different.  Think  back  to  the  first 
time  you  lazed  in  an  aluminum  chair 
...  it  was  a different  feeling  than 
the  old  lounge.  Nice  feeling  too. 

You  are  in  for  a great  many  sur- 
prises when  you  ship  out  on  an  alumi- 
num job  and  get  rid  of  the  old  wives’ 
tales  about  aluminum  or  metal  boats. 
Sure,  the  prime  thing  about  a boat 
is  its  “design  for  the  job”  in  question. 
You  can’t  expect  a boat  of  any  ma- 
terial to  do  the  impossible,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a boat  that  can  take  a 
terrible  beating  and  come  up  shining 
when  other  boats  would  be  kindling 
wood,  and  a boat  that  will  perform  be- 
yond the  norm  with  less  power  . . . 
then  look  to  aluminum  boats.  Take  a 
pram  for  that  float  trip  or  a nice 
cleanlined  12  foot  open  fisherman 
model  with  plenty  of  beam  for  stability 
and  sides  enough  for  comfort  in  the 
waves,  or  the  larger  sizes  for  the  open 
ocean  or  rough  lake.  Take  one  that’s 
a speed  hull  and  throw  a bigger  motor 
on  her  to  outdistance  and  outperform 
any  other  boat  on  the  lake.  Aluminum 
boats,  like  aluminum  planes  have  a 
big  edge  on  the  field  and  should 
splinter  all  doubts  once  you  give  ’em 
a try. 
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REMEMBER? 


by  Arthur  B.  Troup,  Jr. 


A 

” } BOY’S  I " I P I I 

first  rm 


TALL  WHITE  CLOUDS  stood  motionless  in  the  blue 
sky.  Not  a leaf  stirred  on  the  shoreline.  The  whole  scene 
was  done  over  again,  upside-down,  on  the  surface  of  Wal- 
lenpaupak.  A boy  and  his  dad  were  trolling,  and  nothing 
broke  the  stillness  except  the  steady  murmur  of  the  motor 
. . . and  the  boy. 

“Dad?” 

“Yes?” 

“How  many  fish  do  you  think  almost  bit  my  line?” 

“I  don’t  know,  son,  but  I’ll  bet  a lot  almost  did.” 

“Do  you  think  ten  maybe?” 

“Yes,  I think  ten  maybe.” 

“Do  you  think  a hundred  maybe?” 

“No,  I think  ten  maybe.” 

“Wow,  ten  of  ’em!” 

A hitch-hiking  dragonfly  zig-zagged  in  to  perch  nervously 
on  an  oarlock,  and  a squirrel,  startled  at  the  water’s  edge, 
scampered  away  through  the  woods.  The  reflections  in  the 
water  alternately  jiggled  out  of  focus  in  the  boat’s  wake 
and  then  came  together  again  farther  back. 

“Dad?” 

“Yes?” 

“When  will  I catch  a fish?” 

“Pretty  soon  probably.”  To  himself  the  man  wished  that 
the  boy  would  catch  one  right  now,  or  half  an  hour  ago, 
or  yesterday;  a whopping  big  fish  that  the  boy  would  al- 
ways. . . . 

“Dad?” 

“Yes?” 

“Is  my  hook  stuck  to  the  bottom?” 

The  man  turned  in  time  to  see  a good  fish  thrash  the 
surface  in  a shower  of  spray. 

“I  got  a fish,  Dad!” 

“Keep  the  rod  tip  up.” 

“I  got  ’im,  Dad!” 

“Reel  easy,  boy.” 

“I  really  got  ’im,  Dad!” 

“Keep  the  tip  up.” 

“Look  at  ’im,  look  at  ’im.  I really  got  one!” 

Netted,  the  boy’s  prize  lay  wet  and  glistening  at  his  feet. 
The  man  carefully  removed  the  hooks  and  held  the  fish 
up  for  the  boy  to  admire.  It  was  a beautiful  fish,  an  abso- 
lutely beautiful  fish. 

“What  kind  is  he.  Dad?” 

“He’s  a crappie  bass,  son.” 

“I  think  he’s  neat.” 


“You  bet,  son,  he’s  the  neatest  crappie  I ever  saw.” 

“Aw,  I bet  you’ve  caught  lots  bigger.” 

“Never,  son.” 

“Never?” 

“Never!” 

“Honest?” 

“Honest.” 

“Gee  . . .” 

Then  the  man  measured  the  fish,  and  the  tape  read  13 
and  /4  inches.  Then  he  weighed  the  fish,  and  the  scale  said 
1 pound  8 ounces. 

“Yessir,  son,”  the  man  said,  “that’s  a beautiful  crappie.” 
“What’ll  we  call  him,  Dad?” 

“Why,  I told  you;  we  call  him  a crappie.” 

“I  know,  but  what’ll  we  name  him?” 

“ Name  him?”  Suddenly  the  years  slipped  away,  and  the 
man  remembered  being  seven  years  old;  he  remembered 
when  everything  had  a name  and  when  everything  was 
something.  He  remembered  that  hobby  horses  ate  cookies 
and  that  Santa  Claus  drank  milk;  he  remembered  that  his 
first  fish  had  a name. 

“Son,  I think  you  should  name  him.” 

“I  did.” 

“Already?  What’s  his  name?” 

“Spot!” 

“Thats  what  it’ll  be  then.  ‘Spot’  it  is.” 

Back  at  the  dock  the  boy  lifted  a lively,  thrashing  “Spot” 
out  of  the  water,  and  a bystander  queried. 

“Say,  little  man,  that’s  a nice  fish.  Who  caught  him?” 
“I  did,”  the  little  man  answered. 

“How  big  is  he?”  asked  the  bystander. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  his  name’s  ‘Spot,’  ” said  the  little  man. 
After  a long  period  of  inspection,  questions,  and  admira- 
tion, the  boy  asked,  of  his  own  accord,  that  the  crappie  be 
returned  to  the  lake.  They  did  this,  the  boy  and  the  dad 
together,  and  “Spot”  eased  away  into  the  deeper,  clear 
water  until  they  thought  they  could  still  see  him  but 
really  couldn’t. 

That  evening  there  was  a small  campfire  before  bedtime. 
The  boy  had  been  quieter  than  usual. 

“Dad?”  he  finally  said. 

“What  is  it,  Robbv?” 

“Do  you  think  ‘Spot’  will  remember  me?” 

“I’m  sure  he  will,  son.” 

“I’ll  remember  him.” 

“I’m  sure  you  will,  son.” 


DECEMBER—  1981 
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March  1978 


Guests . . . 

by  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


S pring  is  officially  here. 

Regardless  of  what  the  weather  might  be  on  the  other 
side  of  the  storm  windows,  our  thoughts  turn  seriously 
toward  the  months  ahead  and  the  recreation  they  will 
provide.  Except  in  the  higher  mountains,  the  white  expanse 
of  monotonous  beauty  is  now  broken  up  by  green  bordered 
ponds,  lakes  and  streams  with  their  contributions  of  blue, 
green  and  brown.  The  puff-packed  snowflakes  have  lain  too 
long  in  the  warm  breath  of  the  maturing  year  and  they  have 
leaked  into  the  ground  and  onto  ice  which  also  succumbed 
to  the  sun.  Water  after  water  has  collected  upon  the  land 
and  upon  the  water  to  give  service  during  the  warm 
summer  session  ahead. 

Water,  like  fires  and  forests  and  fuels  and  air  waves,  is 
the  semi-servant  of  man.  However,  it  is  the  least 
predictable  and  the  toughest  to  control  of  all  the  elements. 
We  cannot  live  without  it;  we  live  with  it  on  its  own  terms. 
We  can  move  mountains,  we  can  generally  control  tire  at 
our  option,  we  can  expend  fuel,  and  even  the  air  is  more 
servant  than  master  to  man. 

But  water  is  as  inexorable  as  time.  We  can  dam  it  and  we 
can  damn  it,  but  it  will  go  to  sea  and  return  again.  And  it 
does  so  at  its  own  time  and  pace.  We  can  sleep  on  its 
pleasant  and  yielding  pillow,  or  we  can  smash  our  bodies 
against  its  placid  surface.  If  it  goes  on  a rampage,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  get  out  of  its  way  or  to  ride  out  its 
moods.  It  permits  us  to  use  it,  but  it  will  not  allow  us  to 
abuse  it  except  at  our  own  peril. 

Despite  the  unpredictability  of  water,  we  have  acquired 
enough  knowledge  to  live  with  it,  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  be 
sustained  by  it.  As  the  weather  warms  we  plan  to  fish  in  it, 
wade  in  it,  swim  in  it,  submerge  ourselves  in  it,  ride  upon  it 
and  drink  in  its  beauty  as  well  as  its  substance.  But  each 
activity  has  rules  written  by  water  itself. 

You  would  be  bored  by  a list  of  the  man-made 
regulations  which  have  man-made  penalties  for  infractions. 
Each  of  us  is  sufficiently  aware  of  water’s  own  laws  that  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  living  with  it  if  we  simply  apply 
common  sense.  We  know  it  can  be  capricious  because,  like 
us,  it  is  also  subject  in  some  degree  to  the  other  elements. 
The  pleasant  stream  may  vent  its  anger  against  the  land 
and  man  if  its  watershed  is  devastated  by  fire.  It  may  fight 
back  against  the  intrusion  of  inclement  air  or  burst  through 
man-manipulated  earth  that  attempts  to  block  its  way.  If 


we  ignore  its  roar,  we  must  prepare  to  withstand  its  rage. 

This  great  friend,  the  water,  permits  our  intrusions  if  we 
follow  its  rules.  But,  even  the  clean  cut  of  a canoe  on  a 
placid  lake  that  provides  an  instant  replay  of  a magnificent 
sunrise  demands  more  than  appreciation  of  the  beauty  it 
creates  and  disturbs.  The  canoe  must  follow  a trail  that  is 
uncluttered  on  the  surface  or  just  beneath  to  find  its  safe 
way.  Its  operator  carries  a responsibility  no  less  to  himself 
than  the  captain  of  an  ocean  liner.  He  is  enjoying  a privilege 
whether  it  is  for  personal  enjoyment  or  commercial 
necessity. 

When  we  take  advantage  of  all  that  water  has  to  offer, 
we  must  be  alert  to  all  the  hazards  that  are  present.  We 
must  be  ever  aware  that  our  use  of  the  water  imposes  upon 
us  the  capability  to  cope  with  it  at  all  times.  In  an  instant 
we  can  become  engulfed  by  the  water  we  ride  upon.  Man 
has  not  yet  acquired  the  intelligence  to  make  it  mandatory 
that  all  humans  be  taught  to  live  in  water  as  well  as  upon  it. 
Those  unable  to  swim  most  certainly  should  know  how  to 
and  be  prepared  to  save  themselves  if  they  are  plunged  into 
water. 

But,  the  ability  to  sustain  oneself  in  water  is  not  enough. 
For  water  can  be  cold  as  well  as  pleasant,  and  even  the 
expert  may  find>a  flotation  device  the  only  means  of  rescue. 

When  water  takes  on  speed,  its  dangers  become  obvious. 
When  man  takes  on  speed  over  water,  he  sets  up  the  ever 
present  possibility  that  water  will  resist  his  speed  with  the 
same  ferocity  that  it  can  exhibit  at  its  own  pace. 

Man  came  lately  upon  the  natural  scene,  and  water  had 
long  established  itself  before  his  arrival.  He  found  it  useful, 
and  necessary,  but  he  was  the  intruder.  Consequently,  it  is 
his  responsibility  to  treat  it  with  great  respect  and  love. 

In  the  scheme  of  civilization,  man  acquires  temporary 
title  to  parts  of  the  water  and  the  land  which  bounds  it. 

Even  though  his  personal  possession  is  fleeting,  he  has  rules 
which  cover  the  conduct  of  those  who  use  it. 

Each  has  the  necessity  to  properly  enjoy  this  water  and 
this  land  if  we  want  to  preserve  the  man-provided  privilege 
of  doing  so.  Our  footprints  should  never  be  visible  upon  the 
land  or  the  water  where  no  other  footprints  are  visible.  For, 
at  some  time  man  acquired  this  as  a possession  from  a 
permissive  world  that  was  perfect  in  its  way.  Our  presence 
transcends  any  laws  of  man  or  the  water  itself. 

We  are  guests  of  God. 
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INTERLUDE 


There’s  a water  honeysuckle  growing  in  the  sandstone  crevice 

With  its  pale  magenta  blossoms  showing  fair; 

So  I rest  beneath  the  white  birch,  lay  aside  my  rod  and 
basket, 

To  enjoy  their  fragrant  perfume  in  the  air. 

See  once  more  the  angry  waters  strike  the  ledge  in  all 
their  fury 

At  the  pools’  head  where  the  hemlock  plumes  bend  down; 

Making  foam  flecks  that  float  slowly  where  the  pool  is  like 
a mirror 

And  a quartz  streaked  mossy  bowlder  lifts  its  crown. 

Now  a single  ray  of  sunshine  lights  the  water  and  the 
blossoms; 

Turns  to  gold,  the  wings  of  insects  dancing  there; 

Feeding  on  the  hoarded  sweetness,  moving  like  a weaver’s 
shuttle 

Careless  of  their  nearness  to  the  brook  trouts  lair. 


From  the  shadows  of  the  bowlder  moves  another  darker 
shadow 

And  I watch  it  as  the  endless  seconds  go — 

Then  a flash  black  and  crimson  as  the  crystal  waters  parting 

Shows  a brook  trout  etched  against  the  sun  ray’s  glow. 

But  I leave  him  unmolested  in  his  lair  beneath  the  blossoms 

As  the  brilliant  ray  of  sunshine  disappears, 

For  the  pleasure  he  has  given  me  as  he  leaped  out  from 
the  shadows 

With  the  angry  waters  singing  in  my  ears. 

Many  lonely  winter  evenings  as  I rest  beside  my  fire 

Where  the  birch  logs  paint  strange  pictures  with  their  glare 

I shall  see  those  rosy  blossoms,  lighted  with  the  golden 
sunshine 

And  the  brook  trout  leap  once  more  into  the  air.  rj  y <5  :is  c 


A.  G.  Shimmel 
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